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VOLUME ELEVEN PHOENIX, ARIZONA, JANUARY, 199HE UBRARY @F Ih NUMBER ONE 


A PYRAMID OF COUNTY TAXES FOR 
hae | THE YEAR 1923 


County Total County Tax 
APACHE LS) 2. eM iced 28 $156,702.07 
CORA ETA Mice eal otc ee) A thee j $176,697.56 
NAV ADO 4300? Ns ARI « $ 188,919.01 
SAN PA CRUZ %s.) seeeten eh en os $ 219,961.80 
CEC OCIINTING) thy eA See eae $263,641.74 
2 4 a eB ON SE A ae ee Se Rb acta Whee $288,128.83 
BIOHAV Estas Ferenc i ae $300,304.50 
PINAL nner $368,851.13 
YUMA 


COCHIsn yam ei hae FL. IEA $867, 
D 


ei MARICOPAS ® 2 nls tait. wor aN Sie Ls 


Didun ius, 8.9: 80. 3k 


The foregoing table shows the amounts of taxes raised in each county of the state for 
county purposes, including general school taxes spread at large upon all the taxable proper- 
ty in such counties. The $7,104,898.31 total does not include special taxes levied in par- 
ticular school districts which are levied in addition to such school taxes levied by the coun- 
ties; nor does that total include other special district taxes. 
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The Burden of Public Expenditures is Borme im Part by Every 


“High taxes reach everywhere and 
burden every body. They bear most 
heavily upon the poor. They diminish 
industry and commerce. They increase 
the rates on transportation. They are 
a charge on every necessity of life.” 
From President Coolidge’s Message to 
Corgress. 

The truism of the above statement is 
one that is becoming more and more re- 
cognized, the more and more the people 
are making a study of the question of 
taxation, as they are doing now that the 
question of tax burden as reflected upon 
and into the other questions which are 
being considered in connection with rea- 
sons why industrial and commercial pro- 
gress is not so marked at present as it 
has been in the past and when the item 
of aggregate drain upon private re- 
sources and private incomes due to 
amounts required for governmental pur- 
poses of all kinds, national, state, county, 
city, and other municipal purposes, now 
present aggregate amounts greater than 
ever known in the history of the United 
States, and when, as at present the 
growth of purposes, the increase in kinds 
of purposes, and the unending increased 
demands that governmental activities be 
still more extended into new and wider 
fields, have already increased the aggre- 
gates of all public expenditures from 
figures which not over ten years ago 
could be expressed within the limits of 
millions of dollars, to figures which go 
into the billions at present, and the end 
of that increase not yet in sight. 


Wealth of Country not decreased but 
that Wealth is Bearing too Heavy 
Burdens for Continued General 
Prosperity 


The wealth of the country has not de- 
creased. The constantly revolving use 
of that wealth in the wheels of industry, 
trade, and commercial pursuit has not 
lessened, if truth be found in the compil- 
ations of official figures which bear 
upon the business affairs of our country. 
Those official figures show increased 
volumes of business, and otherwise show 
such increases as would speak for pro- 
fits to capital invested in the industries, 


as would speak for easier times for wage | 


earners, and speak generally for general 


prosperity among the citizens of our 
country individually and _ collectively. 
But while those figures which are official 
are such figures as should exist only 
when there is in fact the actual pros- 
perity, such prosperity as would mean 
the increase in profits to business en- 
deavors, the increased savings among 
the wage-earners and toilers, the cause 
is in fact apparently present, but the 
effect is for some reason or other not 
here. Something is clogging the wheels, 
the machinery seems to be working to 
full capacity with the same comparative 
energy as heretofore exerted, but some- 
how and for some cause, things do not 
seem to move ahead as they used to do, 
under the same conditions. The mec- 
hanics are looking for the trouble. And 
strange as it may seem, the enormously 
high taxes, are now being pointed out as 
one of the leading troubles which holds 
the situation at a standstill. The people 
are all interested in having the wheels 
of progress again moving smoothly, they 
look from one to the other with accusing 
eyes, suggestive of the thought that the 
other fellow is putting sand in the oil, 
as a reason why those wheels do not 
swiften their speed. For the first time 
it has been brought to their attention 
that perhaps each of them have had a 
hand in mixing the oil and sand. 


The Other Fellow Does Not Pay 
All The Taxes 


When President Coolidge gave ex- 
pression to the truth that: ‘‘High taxes 
reach everywhere and burden every- 
body.” He virtually exploded a bomb 
among the ranks of some members of 
the public who clamor for increased ex- 
penditures of public money and do so 
with a feeling of safety behind bomb- 
proof safety from taxes to meet those 
expenditures, a safety believed by them 
to exist in the time worn idea that “the 
other fellow pays the taxes,” and the 
similar thought, “that the money ex- 
pended for government does not come 
out of my pockets, so why not spend all 
we can get.”” A bomb exploded in that 
false sense of security and immunity 
from any share of the aggregate of pub- 
lic burdens represented by taxes made 
necessary through appropriations for 


Member of the IPulbliic 


expenditures of public money, which hit 
also the ranks of those members of the 
public, who may have been wholly in- 
different as to what the cost may be, 
people who never exploited any new 
public venture, nor never supported or 
opposed such a venture, treating such 
matters as of no concern to them or if 


concerned at all, measured the extent of 
that concern by the dollars and cents . 


appearing at the foot of their direct tax 


statement when they paid those taxes 


annually. 

' Realizing that high taxes reach every- 
where and burden everybody, and real- 
izing also that taxes do bear most heavily 
upon the poor, new lines of action are 
suggested to the entire public. The 
first in that suggestion is that every 
citizen is financially interested in every 
proposition which directly or indirectly 
increases or decreases the amount neces- 
sary to finance public ventures. To 
those who may have urged increased 
public expenditures, through any feeling 
of being immune from any resulting cost 
to them, the truth that they must share 
the burden of what they require from 
the public, i. e. that they must dig into 
their purses to help pay for what they 
require, should change their attitude 
upon the whole subject. To those who 
measured the cost, and did so from the 
footings of their ‘direct taxes” receipts, 
the fact that such receipts do not show 
the whole portion of individual burdens 
which result from the aggregate of pub- 
lic expenditures, the fact that what may 
be paid by each individual in direct 
taxes, is in fact but a small portion of 
the burden indirectly paid by him or her, 
are all facts which should arouse tax- 
payers who have heretofore used a false 
measure as to their own financial inter- 
est in public matters affecting taxation. 


Public Burdens When Decreased to 
Normal proportions Compared 
With Private Incomes Will 

Again Result in Prosperity 


Thus the situation when lined up for 
effective action is such that requires 
some action by everybody. If the great 
burden of public expenditures and re- 
sulting taxes, is to be removed or les- 
sened, and finally brought down to nor- 
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mal proportions in comparison with the 
results of private business. activities, the 
results of labor and toil of wage-earners, 
so as not to be an excessive burden there- 
on and so as not to become a drag upon 
commercial progress, all elements of the 
public must unite to the end of bringing 
about that result. The entire public 
must act upon the realization brought 
home, that the rich do not pay all the 
taxes, that no man is-exempt from pay- 
ment of taxes simply because not on the 
tax rolls, that the passing of the burden 
of direct taxes from one class of property 


wae tS AUN DY FT C.T. 1 Ooi 


he above is the name under which a 
new publication appears from San An- 
tonio, Texas. The announcement is 
made therein that the ‘‘Facts” will deal 
with matters of public concern, factors 
in our social and political life about 
which all of us should be kept fully ad- 
vised. That in the work therein under- 
taken is the publisher’s hope that his 
readers, designated as “‘country men and 
country women of his, who are in truth 
the guardians of our state’s future, may 
dedicate their high character and whole- 
some aspirations to the upbuilding of 
our social and industrial life while at 
the same time conserving our resources 
against wasteful tendencies.” The pub- 
lication intends to challenge the atten- 
tion of the reading public to economic 
truths as to public finances, taxation, 
and expenditures, by intermingling facts 
and figures bearing upon those matters, 
with clean and wholesome stories. 
Hence the “Fiction” end of the title. 

The “FOREWORD” of the publication 
shows that its serious purpose will 
be to speak to the people of Texas upon 
subjects akin to those dealt with through 
the publications of taxpayers’ associ- 


ations of other states. That foreword 


is as follows.— 
“FOREWORD.” 


“As related to the public service in- 
cidents recorded in these pages are 
grounded in_ incontrovertible truth. 
They reflect tendencies in our govern- 
mental life, legislative no less than ad- 
ministrative, deep-rooted with the 
growth of years, too often nurtered by 
considerations of political expediency or 
personal concern rather than patriotic 
effort for the public good; tendencies 


_the burden. 
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to another class for direct payment of a 


greater portion, is not a remedy if it may 


be an apparently temporary transfer of 
The only permanent relief 
which will permanently restore the nor- 
mal relation which should exist between 
public business and private business as 


to what the latter should and can safely 
lend to the support of the former, will 
come from united efforts of all citizens 
towards a reduction in items, purposes, 
and uses for which public funds are re- 
quired, and by so doing lessen the aggre- 


which if not checked by the axe of an 
awakened public conscience wielded by 
a kindled public intelligence will, with 
the advancing years, drain private in- 


dustry to the point of exhaustion. There 
is scarcely an American common-wealth 
but that is seeking relief from oppressive 
cost of the public service. In many 
States men and women tax-payers grown 
weary under the weight of legislative 
indifference are organizing in the inter- 
est of retrenchment, demanding of their 
law-making tribunals that they harken 
less to the call of those who would spend 
the public revenue and more to the voice 
of those who must pay the public tax. 

Call a halt! There can be no such 
thing as right when such alleged right is 
grounded in conscious wrong. If it were 
practicable to submit for approval to an 
informed public the increasing multitude 
of items entering into legislative bud- 
gets, a no inconsiderable part would be 
overwhelmingly rejected as non-essential 
to the public need and little short of 
embezzlement of the people’s substance. 

If perchance these pages may be read 
by men and women of Texas who in the 
quiet of private life perceive the trend 
of public wrong may they become awak- 
ened to the growing menace and take a 
stand in defense of those high principles 
which when translated into action mean 
neither more nor less than government 
responsive to, and in sympathy with, the 
people who constitute it.” 

The fact that the publisher of “FACTS 
AND FICTION” has entered the field 
for public enlightenment and _ public 
education along the lines of above fore- 
word, is just another fact showing that 
the conservative thinkers of today are 
becoming aroused to the situation pro- 


duced by an indiscriminate and con- 
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gate, and thus lighten the entirety of the 
burden from the shoulders of every in- 
dividual of the public. 

All are affected by the -present high 
tax situation. The all of the public is 
the real government. Until that all 
speaks in the majority, and speaks ef- 
fectively towards -reductions no other 
power can so speak. The burden of 
taxation is the peoples’ burden. They 
have directly ‘and indirectly created 
that burden, They alone as the inter- 
ested ones, can affect a charve towards 
a required reduction. 


tinued increase in the amount of public 
expenditures. Are fast coming to a 
realization of the fact that financial 
breakers are not far distant, unless the 
course of public demand, satisfied only 
through more and more expenditures for 
what are termed public purposes,. is 
changed and changed quickly towards 
a course directed to economy in such 
matters. The conservative public look- 
ing ahead sees that the ship of state can- 
not continue in any course towards pro- 
gress and prosperity of the people, if 
the hold of the ship is loaded to -the 
decks with surplus and unproductive 
burdens, and with that load under decks, 
attempts are continued to find more and 
more room above decks for further sur- 
plus burdens, for all of which the public 
must pay the freights in the way of di- 
rect or indirect taxes, or directly or in- 
directly for reason of such taxes... ‘To 
conservative thinkers the ship of state is 
today laboring upon the very crest of a 
storm of high tax burdens. To those 
thinkers the problem is no longer one of 
how much more of similar burdens that 
ship can stand and weather through, but 
of how much of that burden can be cast 
overboard, and how many of the present 
crew, of present officers, deck-hands, 
and awaiting stevedores may be dis- 
pensed with, and leave that ship still 
adequately and efficiently officered and 
manned, and still able to continue the 
course which was outlined when found- 
ed, on towards the haven of progress 
and prosperity, and continue to do so 
with the same sureness which marked 
that course prior to the present era of 
new ideas for public activitities, with 
their resultant burdens in high taxes and 
enlarged and multiplied amounts of pub- 


lic expenditures. 
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More Details as to Outstanding Bonded Indebtedness 


The State Tax Commission has pre- 
pared a comparative statement showing 
the total outstanding bonded debt of 


STATE BONDS 
Funding Bonds 
Capitol Building Bonds 
Asylum Building Bonds 
St. Louis Exposition Bonds 
University Experimental 
Station Bonds 


Total State sBondsi405.0 2 oe ee eee 
GENERAL COUNTY BONDS 
Road Bonds 
Court House and Jail Bonds.................... 
High School Bonds 
Hospital Bonds a eee ees 
*Funding Bonds 


Total General County Bonds.................. 


SPECIAL DISTRICT BONDS 


In Arizona 


the state of Arizona and its political sub- 
divisions, as that debt existed as of date 
June 30, 1922, and as of date June 50, 


June 30, 1922 June 30, 1923 
$ 709,972.43 $ 709,972.43 
$ 42,000.00 $ 32,000.00 
$ 20,000.00 $ 20,000.00 
$ 30,000.00 $ 

$ ©=6. 11,000.00 $ 11,000.00 
$ 812,972.43 $ 772,972.43 


$18,501,000.00 $18,321,000.00 


$ 555,000.00 $ 517,000.00 
$ 60,000.00 $ 60,000.00 
$ §©80,000.00 $ ©80,000.00 


$ 2,483,169.57 $ 2,398,169.57 


$21,679,169.57 $21,376,169.57 


School .District- Bonds..... ..:...005. 02. cteee-- $ 9,843,850.00 $10,238,050.00 
Drainage: District: Bonds, .-2......./..2...--.. -$ 281,000.00 $ 284,500.00 
arrigation, Districtebondsiio... cn een ees $ 60,000.00 $ 345,000.00 
Total Special District Bonds.................... $10,184,850.00 $10,867,550.00 
CITY AND TOWN BONDS 
Water Works, Electric Light and Gas 
POTS ie) a eee ae ie $ 5,778,000.00 $ 5,722,650.00 
POWER DONCA Reset PE ver ee $ 1,854,500.00 $ 2,013,500.00 
Street and Road Improvement Bonds...... $ 810,720.64 $ 1,009,214.54 
Municipal Building Bonds ...................... $ 149,000.00 $ 199,500.00 
General Municipal Improvement 
Bonds Bee pee ee ee ee $ 739,500.00 $ 608,129.00 
MUNIN FDONS ee ee ete nee ree ee $ 653,397.99 $ 706,997.99 
otal Gity- angel Own ONnGSe-s2. weet ee $ 9,985,118.63 $10,259,991.53 
Total of All Bonds Outstanding.............. $42,662,110.63 $438,276,683.53 


*Includes $868,805.82 “Railroad Bonds 


The table shows a total of $43,276,- 
@83.53 of bonds still outstanding, and 
upon which a total of $2,363,005.09, in 


interest is annually paid by the tax pay- 
ers of the state. The average rate of 
interest paid upon such bonds is also 
computed by the Tax Commission to be 
five and 55-100th. per cent per annum. 
The reports upon which the foregoing 
table is based, show that there should, 
exist an amount available towards re- 
demption of the bonds of $3,571,674.68, 


” Principal and Interest to be paid out of 


and which as a matter of bookkeeping 
would show a net remaining bonded in- 
debtednesss of $39,705,008.85, on ac- 
count of all the bonds referred to in the 
table. It would be interesting to know, 
just how much of that $3,571,674.68 of 
redemption funds, is actually in hand 
in the various public treasuries of the 
state, and actually so segregated as to 
be intact so that the entire amount could 


be produced on a show down. Or, to 
know how much of redemption funds 
have been temporarily “borrowed” to 


4A A fP tA 
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1923, all so segregated as to show the 
public purposes of the various bend 


issues. The table follows :— 
Increase Decrease 
$ 10,000.90 
$ 30,000.00 
$ or | 
$ 180,000.00 
$ 38,000.00 
$ 85,000.00 
$ 303,000.00 
394,200.00 
3,500.00 
285,000.00 
682,700.00 
$ 55,350.00 
159,000.00 
198,493.90 
50,500.00 
$e elosget 1.00 
53,600.00 
274,872.90 
614,572.90 


the “County Bonds Land Grant Fund.” 


meet current warrants for other purposes 
of the several counties, cities, towns, and 
other subdivisions listed in the table. 


There should of course be no such 
“borrowing’’, but the information to the 
Magazine coming from several quarters 
in the state, is to the effect that in prac- 
tice such a system in use of funds’ exists 
as to result in using redemption funds 
for other purposes, and continuing that 
use, which is a ‘‘borrowing” in fact and 
in effect. 
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FEWER LAWS AND LESS TAXES 


The basic plan of the government de- 
signed by our forefathers for the people 
of the United States was a very simple 
one. The concise statement of the pre- 
amble to the constitution is towards sim- 
plicity of government both in its found- 
ation purposes and in its language dir- 
ected to the superstructure thereafter 
to be added thereto. ‘To form a more 
perfect union,” “establish justice’’, “‘in- 
sure domestic tranquility”, ‘‘provide for 
the common defense” and “secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity,” these were the simple de- 
_claration of purposes which are enlarged 
, upon in the provisions of the constitution 
itself. That article preserved to each 
state a republican form of government 
which meant a form of goverment divid- 
ed into three independent branches, the 
legislative, executive, and the judiciary. 
The first to provide the laws, the second 
to give effect thereto, and the third to 
stand as a safeguard between the people 
and unwarranted usurpation of power 
by either of the other two branches of 
government. The people of the state of 
Arizona recognized that continued pro- 
gress of its people would come about 
only through a continuation of the plans 
and purposes so declared to be the pur- 
poses of government, and that so-called 
progress which included a departure 
therefrom might, in the light of the past, 
bring disaster in the future, and in the 
very first section of their adopted con- 
stitution declare that: ‘‘A frequent re- 
currence to fundamental principles is 
essential to the security of individual 
rights and the perpetuity of free govern- 
ment.”’ 


Are the people too much governed and 
at too great a cost? 


The question suggests itself as to 
whether, during a period of over one 
hundred and thirty-six years of action 
under the constitution of the United 
States, there has been a departure from 
the simplicity designed therein to be- 
come the government of the people and 
with that design to bring about and con- 
tinue the blessings of liberty to the pre- 
sent and future American people. Sim- 
plified in statement, the question arises, 
are the people too much governed, have 
too many laws been enacted towards 
regulation of individual action, under a 
* guise of being necessary to promote the 
general welfare. And simplified into 
language which concerns every citizen 


who directly or indirectly is called upon 
to contribute to the cost of giving force 
to the existing laws and regulations, are 
the numerous present public activities, 
the multiplicity of offices, the hordes of 
officers and employees now employed at 
public expense, necessary to the exist- 
ence of and to the continued efficacy of 
required government. 

Our forefathers had their grievances, 
they struggled under the yoke of op- 
pressive taxes levied under acts of the 
parliment of England. Their complaint 
to the world was stated in the declar- 
ation of independence. One phrase from 
that complaint is, that: “‘he has erected 
a multitude of New Offices, and sent 
hither swarms of Officers to harrass our 
people.” When the constitution was 
finally adopted, its main purpose was to 
eliminate excessive taxation, and one of 
its main burdens in mind was the elimin- 
ation of useless newly created offices, 
which entailed burdensome expenses, 
and a consequent harrassment of the 
people. 


“We the people” have created the pre- 
sent high tax situation, and can re- 
duce through use of the same 
power which created. 


The people of the United States have 
no complaint to make that they have no 
voice in the making of laws which create 
new offices, which bring into existence 
numerous offices, with their official 
employees, and a constantly increasing 
burden of cost, to be levied and collected 
through direct and indirect taxes, finally 
paid by the people themselves. Our 
forefathers through their declaration of 
independence, and through their revolu- 
tion, removed the shackles which held 
the people helpless against laws which 
provided for taxation without represent- 
ation, and which made them silent as to 
the multitudes of new offices and new 
officers whose presence and official acts 
were unbearably oppressive and unneces- 
sarily costly and thus burdensome in the 
taxes, imposed and collected to support 
those offices, officers and their activities. 
Today it is, “WE THE PEOPLE” who act 
or fail to act in connection with every 
question pertaining to how we shall be 
governed. Today, if taxes are too bur- 
densome, that burden has been self-im- 
posed by the people who must carry that 
burden. No citizen has any present 
right to grumble about the high cost of 
government, reflected into the taxes 


which must be paid by that citizen, un- 
less he can look himself squarely in the 
face and answer the inquiry of his own 
mind, and say that he has used every 
possible means in his power to avert the 
result. If that citizen, who around tax- 
collection time awakes for the first time 
and appreciates the burden of taxation, 
and knows that such burden is too much, 
if then for the first time he makes a can- 
did review of the situation and gets back 
to the real cause and causes which have 
produced that burden for him to pay 
today, and pay on the installment plan 
upon bonds issued for future tax pay- 
ments, that citizen cannot separate him- 
self from the causes which produced the 
result. If during the past his efforts 
have contributed towards the creation of 
some new public activity. If he has 
used his vote in favor of bond issues. If 
he has from time to time during a period 
extending into the past been actively in 
favor of every public project which re- 
sulted in increased taxation, then his 
action has been a cause leading up to the 
resulting burden which he now finds to 
be oppressive. In general such a citizen 
has no just cause for complaint over such 
a self imposed burden. Or, if that citi- 
zen who at tax time ascertains that the 
burdens in which he must share are too 
much and more than he really can afford 
to pay, and if that same citizen in com- 
muning with himself as to causes to the 
effect of such a tax burden, sees that he 
has really taken a Rip VanWinkle 
attitude as to public matters, which dur- 
ing a past ten or twenty year period, 
have multiplied public activities, and 
thus quadrupled the amounts needed to 
support those activities, then he has 
slept on his rights, and by his inaction 
has failed, to do his duty in preventing 
so far as he could under his rights as a 
citizen, any and every increased activity 
in public government, which at the time 
proposed was an unnecessary activity, or 
one which the public itself could not af- 
ford to undertake. 


“The Rip Van Winkles”’ are awakening 
to the burdens of taxes imposed 

while they slept 

public matters 


For the first time in the history of the 
United States, the entire people are more 
or less aroused to the magnitude of the 
public burdens which through direct 
taxes, or by indirect action, reflected 


on 


(Continued on Page Six) 
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FEWER LAWS AND LESS TAXES. 
(Continued from Page Five) 


upon private activities, are tending to- 


wards stagnation in the growth of such 
activities. That entire people may. be 
classed into two divisions. One division 
which in the past. has been an apparent 
majority, and through the efforts of such 
an apparent majority have favored pub- 
lic projects, requiring either. present 
taxes, or public bond issues, to carry 
them through. An effective apparent 
majority, (though in fact a possibly real 
minority,) which has brought about all 
the enlargements, all the departures, 
and in consequence all the presently 
staggering burden of cost of govern- 
ment, to the full extent there has been 
such enlargements in the purposes of 
government, and to the full extent there 
has been departures from that.simplicity 
in government contemplated at the out- 
set of the union of states. That class 
which has favored public expenditures 
for every seemingly public purpose, and 
has done so regardless of real present 
need, regardless of increased cost of 
each such project, and regardless of 
whether the public could afford to pay 
that cost or not. The other class of the 
public, constitutes the indifferent class, 
A class which has been too busy with 
private affairs to concern itself with 
what the public has been doing. The 
“stay-at-home” class when questions of 
bond issues have been voted upon; the 
stay at home class, when officers have 
been elected whose powers would ex- 
tend to law making including the creat- 
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ing of new offices, the making of public 
appropriations for new purposes, and 
increasing appropriations for older pur- 
poses connected with the government. 
The one class is coming to realize the 
error of assuming in the past that the 
public could actually afford to under- 
take and pay for any activity or public 
project whatever, regardless its-cost or 
consequently increased aggregate of all 
expenditures. . The other class is awak- 
ening from its lethargy of indifference 
as to what is to be done to make the best 
of the present situation which through 
public burdens hampers industrial 
growth and development. 


Solve the problem by a return to a sim- 
plified “First Principle’’ 
Government 


The solution seems to call for such 
action by the public itself as will be a 
“recurrence to. the fundamental princi- 
ples of government.” There are obliga- 
tions already assumed which cannot be 
escaped short of actual payment. The 
work.of new. creations in the way of new 
officers which have been added to those 
simple functions of government which 
in the early history of government ac- 
tually ample to fulfill all requirements, 
can be analyzed with a renewed idea of 
returning to the first principles of gov- 
ernment and by lopping off such growths 
of new offices and new activities as are 
not necessary to such a simple govern- 
ment as designed by our forefathers. 
The question of demands that certain 
activities be undertaken, or that present 
activities be continued upon a more en- 
larged and so at a greater cost to the 
people can be handled in such manner 
as will result in simplification, and thus 
in reduction of cost. 

In the main the solution of the pre- 
sent cost of maintaining the governments 
of the United States, of the several states, 
and of all the various cities, towns, and 
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be reduced through processes of elimin- 


ation, those processes of abolishing dup- 


lications of similar activities in connec- 


tion with the same portion of people, 
duplicated as those activities are in many 
cases by state boards for this purpose, a 
county board for the same purpose, and 


amplified: again by similar boards for 
similar purpose in connection with towns.’ 


and cities. The needs of the people, the 
numbers of the people to be governed, 
and the mode of government for that 
number in a given instance, are matters 
to be considered in connection with an 
elimination of possible duplications such 
as above suggested as now existing. 

When it is considered that one person! 
out of every twelve in the United States 
earns a livelihood through public em- 
other political subdivisions thereof might 
ployment at the present time. When it 
is said to be true that eleven private! 
wage-earners, support one public agent 
on an average throughout the whole 
United States, it seems to be pertinent to 
inquire whether or not the people them- 
selves, through their action or inaction, 
through active participation in the creat- 
ing of so many. public positions, or 
through inactive indifference as to why, 
when or what is created, it seems to ap- 
pear that the whole people have created 
a yoke to be borne by them through 
taxes in support of what has been creat- 
ed in connection with their government, 
a yoke as heavy and as burdensome as 
that revolted against in 1776, and it is 
up to the people to use their individual 
powers as free citizens to relieve that 
burden to such an extent as may be pos- 
sible through a return to elementary 
ideas of the real functions of a govern- 
ment of the people by the people and 
for the people; and by a vigorous ap- 
plication of old ideas of economy, clean 
the real wheat from the chaff of govern- 
ment discard the latter, and as a result 
have fewer laws and less taxes. 


Questions and Answers 


When are assessed valuations of tax- 
able property in the counties equalized 
and by whom, and is the time for so do- 
ing definitely fixed by statute? 


After property is listed upon the tax 
rolls and the county assessor has placed 
values thereon as to classes of property 
not in the first instance assessed by the 
State Tax Commission, the county board 
of supervisors in each county acts as a 
county board .of equalization. The 
statute provides as follows :— 


“The board of supervisors shall 
meet, on the first day of June of 


each year and shall continue in 
session from time to time until the 
business of equalization is com- 
pleted ;provided, however, that it 
shall not sit at its June meeting 
after the tenth day of June, at 
which time it shall adjourn to meet 
on the first Monday in July follow- 
ing, at which meeting said board 
shall determine whether or not the 
raises and increases in assessments. 
proposed at their June meeting 
sna lee sland cee At its June 
meeting said board may change any 
valuation, whether said valuation. 


a ts gO 
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~ was fixed by the owner or the as- 
sessor. If in its judgment, from in- 
' formation possessed by it, the board 
shall believe it to be right to add to 
the assessed valuation of any pro- 


perty, it shall cause this fact to be 
inserted in the advertised notice 
hereinafter provided to be given; 
but no assessment can be raised by 
the board unless it is included in 
such advertised notice. A _ notific- 


The increased public indebtedness is a 
matter of general concern, when the in- 
ereased taxes which arise from interest 
and sinking funds payments upon those 
bonds are placed in a column with, and 
become a large portion of, the aggregate 
of constantly increased taxation of all 
kinds and for all purposes. With taxes 
for other purposes, the public pays those 
taxes annually, and the expenditures are 
made according to the amount of taxes 
eollected. This results in a public “‘pay 
as you go” policy, and places upon the 
present public the burden of paying for 
what that public demands shall be ac- 
complished through public agencies. If 
those demands result in extravagance. 
If those expenditures are for purposes as 
to which the public could still accom- 
plish all necessary governmental purpos- 
es and dispense with this, that, or the 
other, the present activity involved in 
such unnecessary purposes calling for in- 
creased tax funds, the present public 
still has powers to call a halt, to abolish 
activities which are too expensive and 
not essential to required public good. By 
ealling that halt and effecting such an 
abolishment, the present public has it in 
their own hands to reduce expendi- 


tures which call for tax raised 
funds so far as nearly every ac- 
tivity in public purposes is_ involv- 


ed in the aggregate of public expen- 
ditures. That same public cannot call 
it off so far as the tax burdens incident 
to public bond issues increases the pres- 
ent aggregate of those tax burdens for all 
purposes. Bond issues continue their 
burden from the present public into the 
future. Once issued those bonds must 
be paid by some public other than the 
present. In fact, bond issues are mort- 
gages upon the future, and being so, is 
one feature which makes public bond is- 
sues attractive to some considerable por- 
tions of the present public. That por- 
tion argues that they may presently en- 
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ation of said proposed raise shall be 

mailed to the one to whom said pro- 

perty is assessed.” 

The Supreme Court has constru- 
ed the power of county boards of 
equalization in the following lan- 
guage: “Boards of equalization are 
quasi judicial bodies, but inferior 
in their nature, and in the _ exer- 
cise of the power granted them by law, 
they must scrupulously limit their acts 
to doing those things that the law dir- 


PROMOTING BOND 


joy the fruits of what public bond money 
will presently provide, and let the fu- 
ture pay for that fruit. 

The problem of public finances in- 
volved in bond issues for public purpos- 
es, is akin to the same problem which 
would confront a private citizen who 
might be considering the doing of some- 
thing which could not be done presently 
from his current earnings or incomes, 
and found that it was necessary to mort- 
gage a house, a farm, a storebuilding, 
and possibly all the property owned by 
that citizen, to provide the present mon- 
ey to indulge in some luxury. A better 
house, more expensive furniture, a more 
speedy automobile, or the thousand or 
one other things which in themselves are 
attractive, but when their attractiveness 
is weighed by the conservative person 
and balanced against present income and 
ability to presently pay therefor, remain 
as attractive hopes for future possession, 
and are not provided at the risk of mort- 
gaging that which years of struggle, 
practices of economy, of thrift, keeping 
out of debt, and paying as they went, is 
now the worldly possessions of such a 
citizen and is now free and clear of in- 
cumbrance, and is now in such shape 
that it will pass on to the family free and 
clear of debt. Nor does that same 
thrifty, conservative, saving and econom- 
ic citizen give a receptive audience to 
the wiles of the installment man, who 
would place some luxurious piece of fur- 
niture, or what not, at his disposal, and 
require in return only a dollar down and 
a dollar a month plus eight per cent in- 
terest, and which in fact would require 
that citizen to mortgage his future in- 
come to the extent of the required mon- 
thly payments and the payment of the 
eight per cent interest. - Strange as it 
may seem, the general public is prone to 
do in the way of public mortgages—bond 
issues for public purposes are nothing 
else—just what the individuals of that 
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ectly empowers them to do:” Applying 
that construction to the provisions of 
the statute as above quoted, an answer 
will appear to the question asked, so far 
as the action of county boards of equal- 
ization And from the 
above language the time of meetings 
and power of action seems to be clearly 
and definitely fixed, and that being so, 
the county boards are required to con- 
form thereto. 


is concerned. 
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public would not do as a matter of pri- 
vate action. The public will issue bonds 
to be paid by their children, when the 
individual members of that public would 
not directly mortgage their private prop- 
erty under the same comparative neces- 
sity for the use of more money than pres- 
ent incomes could provide and pay for 
at once. 


In Voting Bonds, the Public are Creating 
“Tax Exempt Property” and “Tax 
Exempt Securities” Both 


Public bonds in Arizona are tax-ex- 
empt- Whoever invests in those bonds 
is to the extent of such investment, im- 
mune from all taxes whatever. In round 
numbers, with approximately $43,000,- 
000.00 of public bonds outstanding for 
public purposes in Arizona, if the owners 
of those bonds reside in Arizona, there 
would be just that amount of income 
producing property which would not 
contribute one cent to the cost of main- 
taining the government in the state, and 
would in the opposite draw from other 
actual taxpayers some $2,500,000.00 per 
year for payment of interest upon that 
exempt from taxation aggregate of 
bonds issued for public purposes. The 
holders of such bond issues, are also 
immune from federal taxes to the ex- 
tent of the income from such bonds held 
by them, regardless of where those hold- 
ers reside, whether in Arizona or else- 
where. 


Capital is seeking Tax exempt bonds as 
one escape from high Tax burdens 


Is it to be wondered at that an invest- 
ing public looking for tax exempt se- 
curities are more or less eager to obtain 
such public bonds as Arizona has of- 
fered to them heretofore. It is to be 
wondered at, that dealers in such se- 
curities are looking for a supply of bonds 
to offer to their customers. The bond 
market is governed by the law of supply 
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and demand just as the market for any 
other commodity is so governed. That 
law of supply and demand includes get- 
ting what is demanded for those who 
buy, and this feature of the rule applies 
to getting public bonds for sale. The 
rule applies and is made use of in peace 
times from the promotions of public pro- 
jects to be undertaken by the United 
States which require more immediate 
funds than the annual federal revenues 
will supply and runs down through the 
scale until no small school district is be- 
yond the workings of such promotion 
ideas. 


Public “Luxury” Encouraged Through 
Bond 


Issues. 


Someone with a private axe to grind is 
constantly agitating the issue of more 
and more bonds. The contractor who 
is in line for more construction of public 
buildings, the large manufacturer of 
building and highway construction sup- 
plies, such as cement, structural iron, 
and other essentials of such construction, 
work hand-in-hand with the brokers who 
take public bond issues to supply the de- 
mands of customers for safe investments 
as well as tax-exempt investments. The 
particular county may be nearly out of 
debt. The particular school district may 
have developed so as to include valuable 
taxable property, and the old school 
house may be fully paid for and still ser- 
vicable for all required purposes. The 
old cook stove of oil or gasoline burner, 
and the modern lamps may be perfectly 
satisfactory and render ecomonic service 
fer their purposes. Water may be 
pumped for irrigation purposes, and elec- 
tricity may be brought into play for 
power in connection with agricultural 
development. Along comes the pro- 
moter of a bond issue and plays up to the 
pitch all that can be played to induce 
property owners to improve public 
structures, erect new buildings, create 
more highways with costly pavements 
and expensive bridges, and so on down 
the list of purpose for which public 
bonds may now be issued. The nearer 
eut of debt a political subdivision may 
be at the time of such an attempt, the 
more seductive the arguments become. 
To the property taxpayers the fact that 
their county, city, town, or other muni- 
cipal subdivision to be effected by such 
a bond issue is nearly or entirely free 
from public bonded indebtedness may 
control the situation as to whether what 


is suggested can be afforded by the pub- 
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lic. The nearer out of debt such a pub- 
lic subdivision may be is a very import- 
ant factor considered by the promoter 
in connection with the bonds which may 
be finally issued. The less indebted- 
ness, the more secure the bonds, the 
more purchasers will be satisfied, and 
the sale of the bonds becomes more easy. 


Will a public investment of bond funds 
shew resulting profit to the public? 
However it is not a question of whet- 

her the bonds will sell readily. Nor a 


question of whether when free from debt 
the time is ripe for new bond issues for 


new public ventures, improvements, or 


new constructions. The really most im- 
portant question is how much will taxes 
be increased, and fixedly increased on 
account of such bond issues. Without 
any increased taxes at all, the real ques- 
tion for consideration is, are the present 
taxes a heavy burden upon the taxpayers 
to be effected through adding more taxes 
incident to more bond issues? When 
considered in connection with present 
tax burdens, will the purpose for which 
more bonds are to be issued become 
more or less of a dispensible luxurious 
burden as compared with being a pre- 
sent indispensible necessity. Will a pro- 
posed public improvement or other pub- 
lic venture which requires a bond issue, 
result in something that will really pay 
its own way in connection with its uses 
as an aid to private industrial, ranching, 
farming, or other pursuits of that por- 
tion of the public which may bear the 
burden of a bond issue. Or will the ven- 
ture which requires a bond issue to put 
it through and when completed through 
the money so acquired, be no more than 
a monument to mark the graves of dis- 
appointed hopes on the part of taxpay- 
ers, who had hoped to benefit in a fin- 
ancial way individually, and had hoped 
for general public benefit and progress, 
with resulting prospesity to their com- 
munity, and if such hopes induced the 
taxpayers to vote extra burdens for 
themselves, and continued burdens to be 
paid by their children as incident to bond 
issues voted for an unprofitable public 
venture. 

The question of more and more bond 
issues is constantly before the public. 
New and more bonds for what is al- 
ready considered to be public purposes. 
New and still more new purposes are be- 
ing constantly exploited to be charact- 
erized as “public purposes” that each 
may become the purpose of new bond 
issues. If private eapital did not find 
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plenty of public bonds in which to in- 
vest, that portion thereof which could 
not be so invested, would sooner or later 
seek profitable investments in private 
ventures. If the general public would 
assume such an attitude towards any in- 
crease in the supply of public bonds, 
private capital would of necessity seek 
out private investments. Few, if any, 
really meritorious projects of the kind 
now undertaken through public bond 
issues, would fail for lack of financial 
support, if it should come to pass that 
a surplus of ready money—uninvested— 
was seeking such investments. 


Bond issues double the burdens of re- 
maining direct taxpayers by in- 
creasing taxes and creating 


exemptions therefrom. 


But the idea of public bond issues. 
seems to be contagious due to the ac- 
tivities of those who may profit privately 
through such issues. And with such 
contagions comes more and more tax- 
exempt investments for bond buyers. 
More and more tax burdens for tax- 
payers. More and more catering to 
ideas of public luxury connected with 
public buildings, and other public in- 
vestments through bond money. The 
public continues to double their own 
burdens. Every time a new bond issue 
is put upon the market, the investment 
from a public standpoint becomes publie 
property and not taxable. The bonds 
are tax exempt. The public is burning 
the candle at both ends. It is increasing 
the burden of taxation to the remaining 
taxpayers, and also decreasing the tax- 
able property value which is to bear that 
burden so increased, and decreasing the 
entire amount of taxable property which 
should bear a just portion of all other 
tax burdens. 

A wise public in the future will care- 
fully investigate every proposition con- 
nected with public bond issues, and turm 
that proposition down, until shows 
where the public will get value received 
when the entire cost to the public of such 
an issue, is compared with possible bene- 
fits as the result of such an issue. Bond 
issues at the present time are nothing 
more or less than business propositions. 
Profit to the bond buyer is one side of 
that proposition. A profit in interest, 
in safe investment, and in tax exempt 
property. The public should reap more 
profit from such issues, a real business 
profit, or refuse to become parties there- 


to, no matter how, when, or by whom, 
new bond issues are suggested and pro- 
moted. 
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Our “Ship of State” in a New Year ot Statehood 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

Sail on, O Unicon, strong and great! ’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

Humanity with all its fears, ’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

With all the hopes of future years, And not a rent made by the gale! 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! In’ spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

We know what Master laid thy keel, In spite of false lights on the shore, 

What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel, Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, Our hearts, cur hopes, are all with thee, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

In what a forge and what a heat Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! Are all with thee—are all with thee! | 
—Longfellow. 


ed in its destined course by staunch adherents to the lines of freedom, liberty, and equali- 

ty of men, which marked its difference from the governmental principles of the then 
world, our ship of state has breasted every sea, has escaped the perils of time, and now, after 
one hundred and forty-eight years its bulwarks stand before the whole world as fully able to 
protect the principles of justice, to safeguard the time-tried and experience-proven ways of 
progress which are leading towards a perpetuity of peace, contentment and happiness for men 
and all mankind, against would-be diversions to untried paths suggested by dreamers and, 
more dangerous, would-be fanatics, with their suggestions of quick panaceas for alleged defects 
in the time-tried hull of our SHIP OF STATE. Within the fold of statehood, Arizona has 
experienced twelve years as a state among states. Like all the rest, the experience of Ari- 
zona has not been entirely free from the influence of those who would entirely discard the 
principles and rules which have brought progress, insured safety of rights and liberties, and 
who would inject false “isms” into the control of its future course as a state. Like the poet 


Ct init des as it was with the hearts-blcod of our patriotic forefathers, sacredly guard- 


Longfellow, ““we know what workmen wrought its ribs of steel,”? and know also the sturdy 
strength of governmental construction bound together thereby. We have implicit confidence 
in the final wisdom of result in the action of a democracy of free-thinking and free-acting peo- 
ple, and firmly believe that a majority of such a people will at all times speak and act decis- 
ively against any element of the public, who at any time attempt to “rock the boat,” or ser- 
iously attempt any departure from the framework of and for government, as planned by our 
ancestors, and which has withstood all attacks for years, and still stands as the guardian of 
the eternal liberty and happiness of a free people. 
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In attempts at spreading the burden of 
costs of government so as to reach all 
classes of property, the vast amount of 
public bonds which have been floated 
in the past ten years, and which in the 
main are issued as “tax-exempt,” pre- 
sents new problems to our Congress and 
to the legislature of the states. When it 
is known that the aggregate of these 
bonds runs in the billions of dollars, and 
from the fact that so many of the bonds 
have been issued under statutes of states 
expressly exempting bonds of that class 
from taxation, or, from the fact, which 
is still more controlling, that the consti- 
tutions of some of the states, expressly 
declare such bond issues to be exempt, 
the perplexity of the situation which 
comes to the light when the magnitude 
of value involved as exempt from tax- 
ation appears on the one side, and the 
meagerness of suggestions as to what 
may be done about it, and done if at all, 
to the effect of again putting that 
property represented in public bond is- 
sues, again upon the lists of property 
which is to share public burdens, seems 
to be a perplexity that is being permitted 
to continue, through legislature inaction. 


The idea of “Tax-Exempt” bonds has 
grown like a new fashion 


It is true that the public disease of 
issuing bonds, which after so issued, are 
in turn the representative value of pro- 
perty which produces sure incomes to 
the holders, as to which no taxes are in 
turn paid, has been epidemic through- 
out the United States for the past ten 
years. It seems to have been the fash- 
ion to issue such bonds, and also to find 
new pretexts for labelling bond issues as 
being for “public purposes,’ when in 
reality the moving cause for such issues 
is private gain, and now, when the pub- 
lic has awakened to a realizing sense of 
just what it has done, its first thought 
seems to be to change the fashion, and 
remodel the now tax-exempt bonds into 
taxpaying securities. 

The marks of what has already passed 
seem to be indelible. Once legally 
stamped as non-taxable, a bond of any 
issue of so-called “public bonds,” is per- 
manently exempt. So it is for reason 
of protection afforded by both state and 
federal constitutions, as against laws 
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which will effect an impairment of exist- 
ing contracts. If these tax-exempt se- 
curities were not so protected then the 
moral aspect of the situation would con- 
front any suggestion of changing the 
rights of the holders of such bonds. But 
whether protected in one or the other of 
the ways above suggested, the present 
taxpaying public is facing and carrying 
the burden of public support, as to which 
support the holders of public bonds, are 
to the extent of their holdings, not bur- 
dened at all. The rule of once exempt, 
always exempt is applied to the case. 


The constitution of Arizona exempts 
bonds of Municipal corpor- 
ations from taxation 


Arizona is one of the states in which 
by constitutional provision, “public 
debts, as evidenced by the bonds of Ari- 
ona, its counties, municipalities, or other 
subdivisions,”’ are exempt from taxation. 
Unfortunately, those same constitut- 
ions contain no limitation upon legislative 
power as to what purposes may be de- 
clared to be such a public purpose, that 
new “municipal corporations,” and new, 
“other political subdivisions,’ may be, 
and are in fact created, each with taxing 
powers, each with power to issue such 
bonds, as come within the exemption 
from the taxation clause of the state 
constitution. Unfortunately also, once 
these new classes of ‘municipalities’ 
get legislative sanction and are organ- 
ized, there seems to be no constitutional 
limit of restriction as to how many “tax- 
exempt” public bonds each may issue. 
The constitution has words of limitation 
applying to the amount of county, city, 
town, and other municipal corporation 
bonds, which cannot be issued except 
with the assent of a majority of the pro- 
perty taxpayers, and placing a final 
limit of ten per cent of each dollar of 
taxable property, upon the bonds to be 
issued by counties and school districts, 
and a limit of fifteen per cent of each 
dollar of taxable property, as the limit 
to apply to cities and towns and con- 
fined to issues for certainly specified 
purposes of towns and cities; but no 
limit as to the amount of bonds which 
may be voted by ‘“‘the property taxpayers 
of other municipal corporations” which 
may be created by the legislature 
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wut TaxExempt Property and Securities 


of the state, and so created without limit 
as to real purpose, and come into exist- 
ence with unlimited power as to issuance 
of tax-exempt public bonds. Some of 
such creations exist as irrigation dis- 
tricts, light and power districts, drainage 
districts, and combinations thereof. This 
Magazine has heretofore in connection 
with articles upon the public bonded in- 
debtedness of the entire state and its 
subdivisions, presented figures which 
show the extent to which such bond is- 
sues have been authorized, and a repeti- 
tion of those figures seems unnecessary 
at this time. The matter is referred to 
in this connection for the purpose of sug- 
gesting some action which may still be 
taken to prevent a future mushrooming 


in amounts of future tax-exempted 
bonds. 


Whole Public is interested that nothing 
but real public projects are to be 
impowered to issue Tax 
Exempt Bonds 


The whole public is interested in each 
and every proposed new class of munici- 
pal corporation to the extent of knowing 
that its bond issues, and the works, im- 
provements, or whatever it may be, 
comes into existence through the invest- 
ment of bond raised funds, are both tax 
exempt. The actual burden incident to 
governmental supervision of each such 
municipal corporation, brings an in- 
crease in the general expenses of the 
government of the state and its counties. 
New duties are imposed upon state and 
county officers, which arise in connect- 
ion with such new municipalities, these 
new duties entail more general expense, 
this expense falls upon the remaining 
taxable property of the taxpayers in the 
state and so becomes a new burden to 
them without direct benefit. So, inas- 
much as the public will be drawn into 
the affairs of each such new municipal 
corporation, and will in fact be made 
debtors to public funds through increas- 
ed taxes required to meet increased ac- 
tivities of present officers, the question 
of permitting the organization of such 


corporations, squarely presents a ques- . 


tion of whether the whole public will in 
fact be benefited to amounts equal to 
the debtor side of that question, charged 
with extra taxes, and credited as a fur- 


——~ 
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ther debtor charge, with many dollars 
of property, in turn exempted from any 
share in the burden of that extra tax. 
‘The legislature still has power to refuse 
its sanction to the creation of 
more municipal corporations for any 
purpose at all. It still has power 
to prescribe limits as to the amount of 
new tax-exempt bonds which may be is- 
‘sued by present organized municipalities. 
The question of real public purpose 
should include a legislative investigation 
that such a purpose is really included 


. in connection with any new proposed 


class of so-called municipal corporations. 


~~~ Such an investigation would seem to re- 


quire more than the answer that some 
new project will come into existence, 
and may finally tend to develop the re- 
_.<sources of the state. Every new build- 
ing which is erected with private funds, 
‘becomes in one sense a public purpose, 
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if the rule of public purpose is extended 
to everything which may tend to increase 
the value of property in the state. The 
promoter of a new suburban addition, is 
in the same sense performing a “public 
purpose” when he induces new comers 
into the state to make homes in his ad- 
dition. If however, such a promoter 
asked. the power to issue “tax-exempt 
bonds” based upon that ‘public pur- 
pose” idea, the real private purpose, and 
the real private profit, would be so ap- 
parent, as to preclude any second 
thought as to the possibility of any “‘pub- 
lic benefit,’ or public purpose, so in- 
volved therein, as to warrant the aut- 
hority for a so-called public bond issue. 


How Checks upon future issues of Tax- 
exempt bonds may Still be applied 


To sum it all up, our lawmakers still 
have power to deny the right to issue 
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“tax-exempt bonds”, in cases where real 
public necessity is not involved. ‘Can 
refuse to aid private enterprises present- 
ed as being public purposes. The people 
can still refuse to vote more bonds ex- 
cept in extreme necessity therefor. The 
people can still amend the state constitu- 
tion so as to insert limits as to amounts 
of bonds to be issued for any real public 
purpose, and can define anew what shall 
be considered public purposes. While 
it is too late to annul what has already 
been done it is not too late to profit by 
experience, and prevent the creating of 
more of the same classes of bonds, and 
bringing into existence of more so-called 
public property which is in fact purely 
private property, and thus keep the 
value of such bonds and of the property 
which represents investments of -bond 


‘money, upon the tax-rolls of the state. 


Some Figures Covering Items of the Cost of County 
Government in the State 


Using the official ‘‘annual estimates” 
of each county as the authority for fig- 
ures given in the table appended to this 
article, and following the grouping of 
county purposes according to the groups 
and items of the arrangements of same 
in each estimate, the table shows the 
county expenditures from general funds 
and from road funds of each county for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 19238. 
The first column of the table shows the 
various common items and purposes to 
which, in the counties, expenditures from 
those funds were charged. 

The figures given disclose amounts 
actually expended, in the sense of actual 
payments made from the two funds for 
the purposes listed. Whether those ac- 
tual payments so included, cover the ac- 
tual expenses of operating the various 
offices and departments of each county, 
is not to be answered from the figures 
given. Those figures do not disclose 
any possible amount of liabilities incur- 
red during the year for the purposes of 
the year, which may still remain as debts 
due from the counties and still to be 
paid. 

It must be stated also that although 
the aggregates of amounts used in the 
several counties, which the annual esti- 
mates, and the table itself, appear to 
have been so used for similar purposes, 
are not aggregates which will permit of 
any strictly certain comparison as to 
costs of similar purposes common to each 


county. This statement is warranted by 
the fact that in the disbursement of 
funds, and in the distribution of such 
disbursements, there has been no posi- 
tive rule as to control. For instance, 
under the ‘head of “‘County Law Lib- 
rary,” only three counties appear to have 
expended any money at all for that pur- 
pose. This is not true in fact, as each 
county in the state has expended some- 
thing to maintain such a library. In 
some of the counties these expenditures 
are put in under the head of ‘‘miscellane- 
ous’, in others, under the head of 
“courts,” and still others under the head 
of “court house and jail maintenance.” 
So again items of “quarantine” expense, 
which might properly be charged alike 
to the expenses of the “health depart- 
ment,” in some instances are charged as 
“miscellaneous expense.” While the 
particular matters alluded to are of 
minor importance, they serve to illustrate 
the lack of uniformity in the practices of 
different county officers in the distribu- 
tion of expenditures. And so, in any 
case where an expense which is actually 
one connected with a particular office, 
is not charged to that office, a false ap- 
pearance as to a smaller cost in operat- 
ing such an office is made to appear. 
And on the other hand, some other listed 
county purpose is made to assume and 
appear to have expended more than is 
actually the case. 

The figures as they appear in the table 


tell the only tale which can be gathered 
from officially compiled figures in each 
county. From that table the reader ¢an 
run eyes across the state from one county 
to another, and take in the aggregates 
of costs for maintenance of the different 
offices, departments, and county activi- 
ties, county by county. When those fig- 
ures disclose more for any purpose of 
any county, than the cost of a similar 
purpose in another county, that dis- 
closure may open a door for further in- 
quiry asto why this isso. At the outset, 
the county salary law fixes different 
salaries for county officers according to 
a legislative classification. The same 
county salary and county classifieation 
law, while on its face apparently inten- 
ded to designate and control the salary 
of county officers, and also control the 
numbers and salaries of assistants in 
such offices, immediately loses control 
through a blanket provision amended 
into the law, which in substance permits 
the county officers, with the sanction of 
the board of supervisors, to employ such 
additional assistants, and go to such ex- 
pense, as may appear necessary to a pro- 
per conduct of the affairs of any county 
office. So in actual result, if there is 
any chance to reduce the amounts of 
expenditures from the general funds of 
any counties, that chance is one which 
can only be made available by the board 
of supervisors of each county. If such 
boards are imbued with an actual pur- 
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pose towards reducing the cost of main- 
taining the offices of their counties, then 


each board must assume 2 “show me” 
_ position as to each proposi‘ion which 
from time to time during any vear, in- 
volves extra assistants, or extra expense, 
to be authorized for any office in their 
APACHE 
Assessor’s Office ............. $ 3056.02 
County. Attorney +.....:.....1 2,505.18 
Board of Supervisors __...... 7,834.58 
Recorder’s Office _.......... 1,988.55 
Sheriff’s Department _____. 7,679.02 
Superior Court .................. 8,427.92 
Treasurer’s Office _........... 2,290.71 
Health Department ......... 4,884.40) 
County Hospital ................ 
Court House & Jail Mtnce. 2,684.86 
Miscel. County Expense .. 2,664.51 
Blectionsies kes: 2,206.71 
Justice of Peace Prec......... 6,877.22 
Interprtrs., Justice Courts 386.00 
Miscel. Const., Repairs & 
SHCIGENUAl 2. ee 
County Law Library ........ 
Total General Fund ........ $ 53,785.93 
Road Fund ............00........ 23,334.73 
GRAND TOTAL .............. $ 77,120.66 


Assessed Valuation—1922 $ 8,776,318.00 
—1923 9,355,348.00 


re a a a a NNN SI 
The Real Public Benefit, Intended as the Practical Purpose of Annual 


Estimates Preliminary to Taxation 


At a time when public demands for 
lines of public activity were more limited 
than at present, and when public spirit 
exerted itself to the extent of doing 
through private means, a great many of 
the things which are now called “public 
purposes’, and as such are now support- 
ed through the collected taxes and other 
sources of revenues, which create the 
necessary public funds required to sup- 
port all that is undertaken under public 
control and direction, at such periods in 
the past, taxes were not so high, the 
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county. And in that action which may 
finally be taken regarding such applic- 
ations, ‘“‘show me’’ 
boards to mean no less than requiring a 
showing of actual conditions from which 


position of such 
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creases be granted. That real necessity 
may appear or not, if investigations are 
made as to just what is doing in the 
offices. asking for more help.. At any 
rate, a mere request for increased help 


it is actually necessary that such in- 


COUNTY EXPENDITURES FROM G 


coming from any office, should: not be 
granted as a matter of course. The 


COCHISE COCONINO GILA GRAHAM GREENLEE 
$ 18,150.00 8,328.65 11,798.69 $ 3,845.07 $ 4,268.79 $ 
10,990.03 4,892.04 7,907.18 3,382.41 2,701.80 
23,399.00 11,754.87 9,476.80 7,562.10 8,666.20 
9,610.22 5,515.86 7,165.70 3,233.19 3,903.44 
49,986.65 30,975.98 50,110.93 9,688.36 16,076.05 
45,007.16 17,886.34 27,313.91 10,842.53 6,863.77 
22,479.59 5,721.52 6,973.81 3,924.59 3,274.86 
32,029.53 21,093.47) 46,218.42) 4,735.31) 9,261.09 
) ) 
40,457.26 ) ) 11,650.78 
7,990.00 10,662.92 4,641.52 4,913.70 5,410.40 \ 
11,447.89 18,658.75 6,654.36 2,459.24 6,991.03 
26,196.19 7,692.54 9,599.73 1,912.64 1,887.07 
38.153.11 7,483.94 20,223.91 4,455.48 11,194.40 
2,716.65 12.50 
3,758.95 ' 
1,837.35 242.00 
$ 344,209.58 $ 150,664.88 $ 208,084.96 $ 60,964.62 $ 92,404.18 $ 
178,758.02 133,670.98 366,162.87 26,793.29 31,340.08 
$ 522,967.60 $ 284,335.86 $ 574,247.83 $ 87,757.91 $ 123,744.26 $ 


$143,525,605.00 


130,410,535.00 20,524,854.00 


aggregates raised for governmental pur- 
poses were not so enormous as at pre- 
sent, and the idea of watching where the 
public dollars went, and for what, was 
not so universally present asnow. With 
the increase in amounts required for 
public activities of all descriptions, there 
has come about the necessity of attempt- 
ing a more business-like scrutiny as con- 
cerns public expenditures. More and 
more the citizens upon whom the burden 
of taxation falls are demanding that 
public officials keep more strict account 


$ 20,128,235.00 $124,067,362.00 $ 12,480,418.00 $ 24,911,059.00 $ 
114,762,166.00 


12,399,829.00 25,385,800.00 


of what becomes of public funds entrust- 
ed to their use for purposes connected } 
with the various branches of public busi- 
ness under the control of each officer. 
More and more these accounts are de- 
manded, not for reason of any reflection 
upon the integrity of officers in charge 
of creating debts to be paid with public 
funds, but for reason of the fact that 
public business has become one of the 
largest and most important of the fi- 
nancial factors upon which the develop- 
ment and prosperity of the country de- 
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35,134.57 
37,626.31 
29,982.50 
25,490.34 
73,937.53 
111,057.37 
26,387.37 


45,823.64 
35,546.71 


44,026.80 


1,500.00 


585,988.41 
166,904.21 


152,892.62 


826,456.00 $ 20,113,636.00 


299,316.00 
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boards of supervisors are the head of 
control of all offices in each ‘county. 
And as such could well investigate each 
office as to details in their operation, 
which involve expenditure of county 
funds, and should specially investigate 
as to the real necessity upon which ap- 
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plications for special increases are based. 
The public business of each county is 
placed under the supervising control of 
the boards of supervisors. Those boards 
are directly responsible to the public for 
every dollar of public money in the gen- 
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eral funds of the county, the expenditure 


of which involves any discretion on.the 
part of such boards. It is only through 
continued action by such boards con- 
trolled by ‘the rule of ‘“‘business is busi- 
ness’, that county finances can be econ- 
omically administered. 


99,613.98) 


19,861.29 


18,480,277.00 11,829,619.00 


pends, and so depends as a result to 
come from private business, upon which 
the drain of public burdens of all sorts, 
is now One of the largest encumbering 
expenses. 

The public is fast learning that “‘busi- 
ness is business’, and as such should be 
conducted along business lines, whether 
the particular business is the raising, ex- 
pending, and disbursing of money for 
public purposes, or whether it is the 
borrowing of money upon the credit of 
public bonds, or what not, there are cer- 
tain important rules of business to be 
observed in those connections, which 
are rules in all respects similar to such 
as pertain to the financial aspects of 
private business. The primary rules of 
business which work towards an escape 
from financial disaster, are simple. One 


$ 11,393,701.00 $ 56,001,132.00 
55,477,774.00 


$ 52,809,912.00 
48,641,848.00 


of the simplest of such rules, is to so 
keep in touch with a business, that its 
owner may at all times know where it 
stands financially. It is not the purpose 
of the Magazine to undertake a review 
of the many details of such systems of 
accounting as have been applied to priv- 
ate enterprises which are conducted on 
a large scale. 
Magazine to do now, and keep on doing 
what it has done in the past, and that is 
to emphasize the importance of a care- 


It is the purpose of the 


fully worked out, and when so worked 
out, closely followed budget of control 
as to all finances connected with public 
business. A public business of the Unit- 
ed States which’ annually involves the 
raising and expenditure of billions of 
dollars for governmental purposes. A 
public business of each state which an- 


$ 12,013,806.00 
12,322,790.00 


MOHAVE NAVAJO PIMA PINAL SANTA CRUZ YAVAPAI YUMA 
$ 6,060.50 $ 3,277.89 § 13,831.21 $ 9,490.10 §$ 4,321.77 $ 9,166.62 6,741.00 
4,494.25 5,306.20 6,670.71 5,271.55 3,761.50 10,291.92 6,856.23 
9,395.75 8,981.19 10,525.18 10,471.89 7,373.46 15,921.97 11,350.10 
6,065.82 3,109.45 10,164.65 6,317.92 3,664.44 9,592.07 8,085.02 
26,426.41 18,131.85 57,486.53 30,008.24 29,675.99 49,480.65 30,354.66 
12,759.10 9,007.45 Sas9L1 11,976.19 15,730.55 44,535.02 18,382-81 
4,477.45 2,587.98 10,999.02 6,094.91 4,036.22 6,995.11 6,858.60 
71,028.59) 8,346.80) 35,599.44) 5,884.61 11,967.33) 34,755.42) 16,373.65) 
) ) ) ) 
) 10,152.17 ) ) ) 
5,248.06 3,225.65 15,089.50 4,620.09 5,767.20 19,838.31 8,576.34 
8,635.58 4,902.80 57,912.66 8,286.24 4,509.35 24,672.48 12,348.15 
6,270.58 4,604.02 10,715.80 3,729.06 1,634.73 9,584.04 5,599.35 
8,848.45 5,030.53 8,862.50 9,969.26 4,901.00 14,917.97 11,226.62 

308.00 2,241.53 18,412.39 

1,287.00 
$ 169,710.54 $ 77,319.81 $ 271,648.91 $ 122,272.23 $ 99,585.07 $ 268,163.97 $ 144,039.53 
. 77,559.41 15,715.04 114,545.11 79,467.67 24,486.07 155,114.14 35,728.34 
$ 247,269.95 § 93,034.85 $§$ 386,194.02 § 201,739.90 $ 124,071.14 §$ 423,278.11 $ 179,767.87 


$107,909,313.00 $ 21,064,333.00 
103,726,282.00 21,385,568.00 
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nually involves operations which require 
millions to be raised and expended for 
so-called state purposes, in addition to 
the billions raised for the general gov- 
ernment of the United States. A public 
business of counties, cities, towns, school 
districts, and other municipal public 
agencies with taxing powers, which al- 
together adds still further millions of 
public burdens upon the public. Each 
and everyone of these is a business of 
which the members of the public are the 
owners. It is important that these 
owners know where their dollars go. In 
no other way can knowledge of the 
“whys and wherefores” as to the money 
required to carry on the entire of all of 
such business of government, be acquired 
than through a budget system. 
(Continued on page Six) 
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Manuel Candelaria 


THE REAL PUBLIC BENEFITS, IN- 
TENDED AS THE PRACTICAL 
PURPOSE OF ANNUAL ESTI- 
MATES PRELIMINARY 
TO TAXATION 


(Continued from page Five) 


No longer is the public satisfied with 
reports from its officers of no more de- 
tail than embodied in statements to the 
effect that “we just had to have the 
money’’, ‘“‘we could not get along on 
less,”’ “it cost so much last year” and “‘it 
will cost so much more the next,” as such 
answers have been from the result of 
making reports which show only 
amounts received as against amounts 
actually paid out, without explanation, 
and without any suggestion at all from 


such reports as to how many public, 


“bills” are upon the waiting list for 
funds with which to pay. The public 
now demands details, such details as can 
come only through the use of budgets. 
The annual estimates which the legis- 
lature required to be prepared by coun- 
ties, towns and cities in Arizona, was one 
of the first budget laws adopted. The 
requirements of that estimate law have 
remained substantially the same since 
1913 when it was first enacted, with such 
amendments thereto as were intended 
to make the law more effective in satis- 
fying the purposes for which it was ori- 
ginally enacted. That estimate law, in 
the main will, if strictly followed, oper- 
ate as an effective budget law. 

The Magazine has repeatedly quoted 
from the law, and as frequently alluded 
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to and commented upon its purpose. 
Until the law is thoroughly understood, 
so thoroughly that public officials of 
counties and cities fully appreciate its 
requirements, and as fully appreciate 
their public duty to use every effort to 
follow the law, by complying both with 
its letter and intent, the real benefits: of 
the law are less than what those benefits 
should be. Again briefly, the law in- 
tends that once a year every taxpayer 
shall have for perusal, a complete bal- 
ance sheet of the public financial con- 
dition of every county, city, and town 
in this state, and in connection with this 
statement, the word ‘taxpayer,’ is in- 


_ tended to include every citizen without 


exception. ‘The law recognizes the fact 
that the annual expenses of different 
offices vary in amount from year to year. 
The ten per centum increase which the 
law permits in the amount of such esti- 
mates, was inserted in the law to prevent 
a shortage of funds actually necessary 
to pay out the cost of each office. The 
ten per centum of increase is “permitted” 
to prevent possible shortage, the law 
falls short of requiring that this leeway 
of “ten per centum” be used in any case 
where not required. The early legis- 
lature of the state saw the benefits of 
letting the people know how the public 
funds stood with respect to amounts 
actually received, with respect to 
amounts actually disbursed, and also 
with respect to outstanding liabilities 
which at any time during a year have 
been incurred, but not actually paid dur- 
ing the year. The estimates which that 
legislature required to be made, includ- 
ed the compilation of details, facts, and 
figures, which when actually made 
would show the true balance of public 
funds on hand. The words used are “bal- 
ances” and “unencumbered balances’’. 
The meaning of those words is plainly 
as above outlined. Like a private in- 
dividual, the actual bank balance may 
be one figure, the amount of checks 
against that figure alters the account 
when the real balance is sought for. 
If the private individual also has unpaid 
bills, as to which no checks have been 
drawn, then the true ‘‘unencumbered 
balance” of funds is such balance as 
would remain, if any, after both outstan- 
ding checks and unpaid bills, are de- 
ducted from the balance apparently to 
his credit at his bank. That individual 


may be solvent or insolvent, 
depending upon the true un- 
encumbered balance figured along 
the above lines. The legislature 


intended that the public should have the 
benefit of just such a line of figuring, 
and just such “unencumbered balances’’ 
disclosed, as the first thing to be deter- 
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mined, and known, before any plans are 
adopted for a new year of county taxes 
and county activities calling for taxes 
and their use with the benefits of such 
other sources of revenue as might accrue 
during any year. 

There is no reason at all for any dif- 
ficulty in the preparation of the required 
“annual estimates”, for counties towns 
and cities. The check-book, or to be 
exact, the “‘warrant-book” of the county 
is in charge of the board of supervisors, 
through its clerk. That book in the re- 
gular routine of business shows the_ 
dates, items, and amount for which each 
warrant is: drawn upon county funds. 
The treasurer’s office is the “bank” of 
the county. It is charged with money 
as that money comes in from taxes, both | 
current and delinquent taxes, and such 
money as comes from other revenues to 
the county than produced from direct © 
taxes. The “bank” is in turn credited 
with every warrant actually paid. And 
as those warrants are paid, the bank in 
turn, 1. e- the county treasurer’s office, 
charges those warrants against the dif- 
ferent accounts of the different offices 
of the county, and the other purposes 
designated in the budget as purposes 


for which county funds are raised. If‘: + ' 


these charges are not so made, currently 
and as the warrants come in, the law 
certainly contemplates that they should 
be so made. With all these matters of 
bookkeeping carried out according to 
the real meaning of the estimate law and 
other provisions of the code bearing up- 
on the same subject, there remains noth- 
ing for the clerk of the: board of super- 
visors and the county treasurer to do, 
that a real balance of available funds 
may be found, but to get their books to- 
gether and balance up. The items for 
such a balancing are, or should be upon 
the two sets of books. A proper attitude 
towards really doing what is required 
to be done towards preparing the re- 
quired annual estimates of expenditures, 
assumed by the two offices, will quickly 
overcome any seeming difficulties in the 
way of striking such a balance. It must 
not be forgotten that it is the duty of the 
board of supervisors to prepare these 
annual estimates. Nor forgotten, that 
as the highest executive body of each 
county, those boards have power to re- 
quire such reports from any other officer 
as may be necessary in order that the 
board in turn may do its duty. Nor 
again, it must not be forgotten that all 
else failing, the county revenue law has. 
several penal provisions which apply to 
cases of failure to make reports, and also 
apply to failures to make such returns as: 
may be necessary as connected with es- 
timates as the basis for annual taxation: 
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and annual county expenditures. 

The legislature when it provided that 
the state tax commission should prepare 
the forms for annual estimates, intended 
that such estimates should be uniform 
throughout the state. This uniformity 
as to facts shown by such estimates, 
would then show the taxpayers of each 
county of the state whether or not, any 
particular office or other particular ac- 
tivity conducted in their particular 
county cost more or less than the cost of 
similar activities in other counties, and 
thus furnish a basis for comparison and 
possible reduction in costs. Or, with a 
uniformly prepared system of annual es- 
timates throughout the state, the tax- 
payers would at least have the satisfac- 
tion of being able to inquire as to why 
it cost the taxpayers of one county more 
for the conduct of similar activities of 
similar offices than it did another 
county, and from an investigation for an 
answer to that question might find a 
means of equalizing such costs, with 
some reduction in favor of the tax- 
payers. 
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The State Tax Commission and its as- 
sistants are working in earnest towards 
the preparation of such forms for these 
annual estimates as will when put in use, 
fully comply with the letter and the 
spirit of the law. Co-operation on the 
part of county officials with those ef- 
forts of the State Tax Commission will 
give the interested public such state- 
ments as to county finances, as the law 
intends shall be so given. 

The annual estimate law has been in 
effect since statehood. Every county 
board of supervisors, and every other 
county officer should know its pro- 
visions, and therefrom should know what 
will be required of each, that annual es- 
timates be complied to conform to that 
law. Whatever may be necessary in 
the way of paving the road for details 
of items and figures to appear in such 
estimates should be considered and 
should be done from time to time during 
each year, that no expense may be given, 
of lack of time during the eleventh hour 
of the end of one fiscal year, to then: 
hastily attempt the making of a budget. 

With taxes constantly upon the in- 
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crease, it is little enough for public of- 
ficers to be required to show the publie 
at least once a year, where that public is 
at, from a standpoint of finances already 
used, and for future requirements. The 
law requires such showing to be made. 
There should be no laxity as to the mat- 
ter of fully complying with such law. 

Under the provisions referred to, the 
general public is granted the power to 
appear and be heard as to what money 
has been used for public purposes in a 
past year, and to be heard as to the 
necessity of use of funds proposed to be 
raised and used in a new year. The 
foundation for the use by the public of 
that right and power is the required 
annual estimates. Without proper es- 
timates, the public is ‘as much 
at sea, as it was when county boards 
used their own judgment and levied and 
expended such amounts as to such 
boards seemed necessary. 

One very important step towards any 
possible reduction in amount of public 
expenditures is a real estimate, or real 


budget as the basis for action. 


The Public Demand, and } ublic Expenditures Increase Therefrom 


The increase in amounts required to 
support the public activities which are 
now in fact supported from public funds 
was not spontaneous. That increase 
did not grow up by itself, unaided by the 
action of the public for whom govern- 
ment and the required, sanctioned, and 
actual undertakings thereof, which now 
exist with demands for financial support 
from the public. 

The little ditty of ‘“Topsy” in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, of ‘“‘I’se the child what 
never was born, expect I grew up just 
like corn,’ etc., does not have any 
counterpart in that increase of public 
burdens which now confront the Ameri- 
can people, and which exist, and why it 
exists is not known for reason of the fact 
that the public which now complains of 
high taxes, and which in fact had known 
parentage in the past. That parentage 
was a public demand for some new ac- 
tivity, other demands for still other ac- 
tivities, all satified by responding legis- 
lation, until now after years of indiffer- 
ence as to each added burden, the public 
have a whole family of “Topsies” 
to support, and attempt to deceive itself 
by resort to the excuse of it seems im- 
possible that there should be so many, 
and that the cost to support it all should 
be so great. To remedy the situation 


there comes about a clamor for investi- 
gation, civic clubs, and other organiz- 
ations take up such an investigation, and 
after a more or less superficial survey 
as to the real cause, content themselves 
and their supporters with starting some 
search for the proverbial ‘“‘niggar in the 
woodpile,” directed in the main to some- 
thing of reflection upon the official ac- 
tion of some officer, public board, or 
public commission, whose expenditures 
may present an imposing aggregate, and 


after pursuing such a course and finding 
nothing actually wrong with the expen- 
ditures of such aggregates, those pur- 
suits are discontinued, and the impres- 
sion is left, that the enormous increase 
in public taxes is unavoidable, and that 
increased amount of public funds which 
becomes necessary to conduct public 
business, is nothing but one of those so- 
called “‘necessary evils’, and that bur- 
den upon private enterprises, private 
business, and private individuals which 
result from such evil, is no more and no 
less than one which is finally placed in 
the files of public opinion, as being some- 
thing which because it cannot be pre- 
vented must be endured. 


Public Expense can be reduced by the 
Public itself through elimination 


Nothing is more fallacious nor farther 
from the truth, than public resignation 
to the inevitable result that it, as a pub- 
lic can do nothing to reduce taxation. 
The real truth is that the public itself 
has created the cause which in its final 
course of natural consequences, has 
brought about the results of which that 
same public is now complaining. The 
public itself so far as the will of that 
public has been exerted in the creation 
of public activities, has been father to 
each and every present activity involved 
in the multitude of action now taken by 
public officials, through public offices, 
public boards, public commissions, and 
public institutions. The acting public 
has demanded from time to time that 
the family of public functions be in- 
creased, that demand has been satisfied 
through legislative enactment. Each 
new addition to the family of such funct- 
ions has brought with it an added ex- 
pense. Strange as it may seem, the 
members of that family of public funct- 
ions, live perpetually. They seem to 
grow vigorously and with that growth 
require more and more for their support. 
And with it all, the taxpayers are called 
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upon to support what actually exists, 
what actually continues to dev 2lop from 


its own energies, and while those tax- 
payers continue to strain with the finan- 
cial loads which have growm.up in the 
manner indicated, they seem to have 
failed to appreciate their power to cast 
off the unnecessary in that load, or fail 
to appreciate the existanee of a public 


power to again assert itself to ihe extent 
of gradually looking the work 
which their affirmative action, has aided 
to the increase of the load, or of awaken- 
ing from a lethargy of indifference and 
inaction as to what is now in that load. 
The real truth of the whole matter is 
that no public agency now exists, nor is 
any public activity now conducted, ex- 
cept from the origin of a demand there- 
for made by some element of the public, 
and supported by demands made for the 
continuance thereof by the same ele- 
ment of the public which caused its 
creation, or by still other members of 
the public who find the particular activ- 
ity of personal advantage. Another real 
truth is, that the public as a whole have 
acquired the habit of looking more and 
more to public agencies as the factors 
to handle problems which in the past 
were handled and solved in private and 
through private activities. The public 
has arifted from a condition of self-re- 
liance on the part of its individual mem- 
bers sucha self-reliance as enabled 
those members to handle many situations 
of concern and bearing upon their priv- 
ate affairs, to a stage where the first 
thought in connection with some new 
feature, or new condition bearing upon 
such private affairs, seems to be for a 
law to cover it. The self-reliance of 
individuals seems to have _ been 
almost entirely discarded, and 
in wits place «has _come.a_  re- 
sort to governmental paternalism, 
through which more and more private 
problems, more and more matters of 
concern to but a few, through agitation 
become of magnified importance, and 
finally become matters for public re- 
gulation and of course bring about in- 
creased public expense, with increased 
taxes. 
Decrease Public Demands as to activities 
and Taxes will decrease 

So when the real truth is brought 
home to the public, it appears that the 
public itself is the cause of high taxes. 
It demands less taxes, but fails to do 
those things which must be done towards 
a possible reduction in expenditures. 
Experience along the line of attempts to 
eliminate public activities which entail 
considerable expense, and are of doubt- 
ful importance in potency for general 
public welfare, are met with about the 
same opposition as would result in case 
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of attempted assault with intent to 
murder. The public as a whole may ap- 
preciate the necessity of simplifying and 
reducing present public activities, but 
when attempts to so do result in singling 
out one or more activity as being: un- 
necessary and as such, one which can 
be eliminated, its parents or their child- 
ren, immediately come forward with 
cries of “‘shame’’, and protests so vocifer- 
ous in nature, that public disaster and 
ruin would seem to follow a cutting out 
of such an activity. And so it goes all 
the way down the list. The general 
public do actually know and feel that 
the many laws which now regulate 
minor matters, many lesser commissions 
and boards of administration for some 
almost insignificant detail of public en- 
deavor, are too salutary, unduly oppres- 
sive,and in fact in some cases actually ob- 
noxious to the great majority of people. 
The knowledge and feeling of the gen- 
eral public as respects these unnecessary 
units in the affairs of government, is at 
present quite freely evidenced through 
the frequently heard expression of, 
“there are too many laws, and too much 
regulation,” but the public has not as 
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yet become so amalgamated to an extent, 
of giving such an effect to that know- 
ledge and feeling, as would follow from 
an expression of a united majority of 
the people, actually. favoring, and ac- 
tually insisting upon the abolishment of 
all the ineffective for public good, and 
the other unnecessary and dispensible,. 
laws, offices, and officers, which would 
result in a return to a more simplified 
code of laws, a less expensive govern- 
ment, and finally in the achievement of 
a cure for the disease of “‘high costs of 
government’’, with which all branches 
of government is now afflicted, through 
a substantial decreasing of the amount 
of taxes with which the public would. 
then be burdened. 

The expenditures of government have 
arisen through public demands for: ac- 
tivities which are included in those ex- 
penditures. The cause is the demand. 
When the public turns over a new leaf, 
and demands a threshing out of the un- 
necessary from the necessary, and when 
that demand is met through legislative 
and other channels the final demand of 
the public for less tax burdens, will be- 
come satisfied, as an effect from a cause. 


STATEMENT OF GASOLINE SOLD UPON WHICH TAX 
WAS COLLECTED FOR YEARS 1922 AND 1923 


The statement which follows shows 
the number of gallons of gasoline sold 
upon which a gasoline tax has been col- 
lected, and covers the months of the two 
calendar years, 1922 and 1923. The 
table also shows the amount of tax ac- 
tually collected during that same period. 
Prior to June 9th, 1923, the Secretary of 
State collected such tax at the rate of 
one cent per gallon, an amendment rais- 
ing the rate to three cents per gallon 


became effective on that date, and the . 


figures from then on are at the new rate. 
While the law on its face, took effect as 
of above date, a case to test the validity 
of the law was brought and decided, 
holding the law constitutional, the Secre- 
tary of State in giving out the compil- 


ation of figures, also states that a bal- 
ance of $51,430.80 of gasoline taxes 
have not yet been paid for a period be- 
tween June 9th, 1923, and July 19th, 
1923. The uncertainty as to the law 
was among the causes for non-collection 
of that amount. 

The total amount collected is credited 
to the highway fund of the state and 
counties in such manner that one-quarter 
goes into the “25 per cent state portion 
of highway funds,” one quarter thereof 
into the “75 per cent county portion of 
highway funds,” and the remaining one- 
half of such tax is divided among the 
several counties in proportion that such 
tax is collected from each county. 


1922 1923 

MONTH Net Gallons Tax Collected Net Gallons Tax Collected 
JANUARY 1105829 $11058.29 1558407 $15584.07 
FEBRUARY 1137395 11373.95 1584076 15840.76, 
MARCH 1213830 12138.30 1566449 15664.40 
APRIL 1375573 13755.73 1726864 17268.64 
MAY 1491367 14913.67 1946410 19464.10 
JUNE 1527912 152 79ree 1938397 19383.97 
JULY 1612094 16120.94 1870763.75 80022.67 
AUGUST 1443662 14436.62 1797475.1 53895.98 
SEPTEMBER 1565762 15657.62 1923835.9 58157.04 
OCTOBER 1627484 16274.84 2058731.9 61493.03 
NOVEMBER 1645965 16459.65 1926990.75 57809.75 
DECEMBER 17138763 17137.63 1936940.85 58108.24 
17460636 $174606.36 218353841.25 $422692.74 


Ic. Paid 
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SHALL THE TAXPAYERS GROAN WITH INCREASED 
TAXES WHILE PLEASURE SEEKERS RIDE 
SMOOTHLY, CARE FREE AND TAX 
FREE UPON HARD SUR-9°* o 
FACED ROADS? pa” 


An Initiative Petition is being circulated proposing a constitutional Pee aces authoriz- 
ing a state bond issue of $7,000,000.00 for one highway. 

The question which that petition puts squarely up to the voters of whether the state will 
bond itself to the extent of $7,000,000.00 “for the purpose of completing the construction’ and 
paving of a permanent hard surface state highway from the bridge across the Colorado River 
at Yuma to the City of Tucson, by way of Gila Bend, and Phoenix, and constructing a highway 
bridge across the Gila River at Gillespie Dam,’ is a direct appeal for the support of autoists 
who have a vote, who tour much, and a majority of whom pay but little in the aggregate of 
taxes. 


Taxpayers in general should look at an aggregate valuation of $697,002,006.00 of taxable 
property which will be called upon to pay the annual interest and annual installments of prin- 
cipal of any such bond issue, and consider that the automobilists as a class, have automobiles of 
an assessed valuation of only $12,054,074.00 and while seeking the greatest benefits from such 
a bond issue, will in fact be called upon to pay only ONE DOLLAR AND SEVENTY-TWO 
CENTS, cut of every ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS required should such a bond issue be voted. 


In a greed for the luxury of good roads, with an impatience which cannot wait the ordinary 
results from use of present funds available for the actual construction of a serviceable high- 
way line now nearing completion over the same line proposed in a bond issue, the boosters for 
good roads, primarily the pleasure seeking automobilists and tourists, would selfishly increase 
the tax burdens of taxpayers upon whom falls over NINETY-EIGHT per cent of the present 
burden of taxation, and do so regardless of final consequences to the state, in order that tour- 
ing may be a pleasure, and that automobilists upon pleasure bent can ride care free, luxuriously 
and smoothly in their pursuit of pleasure, while the thrifty people sweat and toil to earn the 
wherewithal to pay their present tax burden. Shall that tax burden be increased to the 
extent incident to $7,000,000.00 more bonds to satisfy that pleasure seeking public? 
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The Proposed Amendment to Authorize State Bonds to Amount of $7,000,000 


With Some Figures Which Call for an Answer ‘‘No”’ Thereto 


AN ACT 


To amend the Constitution of the State 
of Arizona by adding Section 5A im- 
mediately following Section Five of 
Article Nine, and providing for the is- 
suance of bords for completing the 
construction and paving of a perma- 
nent hard surface State highway from 
the City of Yuma to the City of Tuc- 
son by way of Gila Bend and Phoenix. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE PEOPLE 
OF THE STATE OF ARIZONA: 


That the Constitution of the State of 
Arizona be, and the same is hereby 
amended by adding Section 5A at the 
end of Section 5 of Article 9 of said 
Constitution, said Section 5A to read 
as follows: 


“Section 5A: In adaition to all 
other state debts Seven Million Dollars 
of bonds of the State of Arizona, shall 
be issued and sold and the proceeds 
thereof placed in the State Road Fund 
and used by the State Engineer, under 
the direction of the Board of Directors 
of State Institutions, for the purpose of 
completing the construction and pav- 
ing of a permanent hard surface state 
highway from the highway bridge 
across the Colorado river at Yuma to 
the City of Tucson, Arizona, by way 
of Gila Bend, and Phoenix, and con- 
structing a highway bridge across the 
Gila River at Gillespie Dam. 


“So much of said state highway as. 


is not already so paved shall be paved 
throughout its entire length with a 
permanent hard surface and be, to- 
gether with the base, of such width 
and thickness as will meet the require- 
ments of a Federal Aid highway. 

“Immediately after the first day of 
January, 1925, the Loan Commission- 
ers of the State of Arizona and the 
State Treasurer shall proceed to issue 
and sell negotiable coupon bonds of 
the State of Arizona in the Amount of 
Seven Million Dollars (7,000,000.00) 
for the purpose of providing funds for 
the construction of said state highway 
and bridge. Said Bonds shall be issued 
and sold and provision for payment 
made in manner provided by Chapter 
1 of Title 52 of the Revised Statutes of 
the State of Arizona, Civil Code, 1913. 

“Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as rejecting or interfering 
with Federal Aid in completing the 
construction of said highway, as the 
funds provided for herein are to be 
used together with such Federal Aid 
money as may be received for expen- 
diture on said highway. 

“In the event the funds herein pro- 
vided are not exhausted by the con- 
struction of said highway the State 
Treasurer shall remove any remainder 
from the State Road Fund and place 
it in the Sinking Fund for the redemp- 
tion of the bonds herein provided.” 


A few figures which show the pre- 
sent tax aggregates of the state of 
Arizona and its counties, including 
taxes levied for the special purposes 
of school districts, and other special 
districts, and which otherwise speak 
for themselves in a comparison of 
amounts of taxes raised for all such 


Total State Taxes for year 1923.......... 
Tctal General County Taxes, year 1923 
Special School District Levies, 1923.._... 
Total Other Special District Levies, 1923 


Total Aggregate of Taxes for 1923...... 


purposes, the portion thereof raised 
and expended for highways, and high- 
way bonds, with the aggregate values 
of the property of the state, for tax- 
ation purposes, and incidentally the 
portion of such total valuation repre- 
sented by assessment values of auto- 
mobiles taxed in the state. 


$ 4,007,761.54 
7,104,898.31 
2,8€3,892.29 
286,629.43 


$14,263,181.57 


County Highway Bonds Outstanding.... 


18,321,000.00 


Annual Interest upon above Bonds, (Average at Five and One- 


Half per cent per annum) 


Annual Tax-Burder: from Highway Bonds 


Annual Redemption Fund Required (five per cent per year).. 


1,007,655.00 
916,050.00 


$ 1,923,705.00 


Tctal Assessed Valuation of Property, 1923 Tax Rolls _........... $697,002,006.00 


Total Assessed Valuation of Autos, 1923 Tax Rolls 


12,054,074.00 


Counties expended in fiscal year 1922-1923 for: 


Highway Constructicn and Maintenance 
Interest ard Redemption on Highway Bonds 
State Expended (same year) Tax Raised Funds 
State Expended (same year) Other Road Funds 


Total for Year, all Highway Purposes 


<4 ..i. or ee $ 1,429,579.96 
1,923,705.00 

713,398.08 
2,677,746.35 


ibs clansn ep sodden ae ee $ 6,744,429.39 


Total Direct Taxes Paid upon Automobiles 1923 Tax Rolls) ....$ 
Total Collections of Gasoline Tax for last Calendar Year 


Total Motor Vehicle Licenses 


245,326.72 
422,692.74 
281,670.75 


$ 949,690.21 


The foregoing figures show that out 
of every hundred dollars of direct 
taxes collected for state and county 
purposes, only One Dollar and 
Seventy-Two Cents is raised in taxes 
upon automobiles. 

The total authorized expenditures 
for state and county purposes for the 
present year is the sum of $17,290,- 
661.00, of which on same basis of ex- 
penditure for highway purposes as the 
expenditures of last previous year, 
$6,744,429.39, or Thirty-Nine Dollars 
out of each Hundred Dollars, for high- 
way purposes. Giving the auto- 
mobiles of the state full credit for all 
direct taxes paid, for all motor vehicle 
licenses and three cent gasoline taxes 
collected, that entire credit will 
amount to $949,690.21 for a year, and 
will be less than Five and One-half 
Dollars out of each One Hundred Dol- 


lars required for all governmental pur- 
poses of the state and its counties, and 
the above referred to constitutional 
amendment would add $7,000,000.00 
to the public bonded indebtedness, and 
would add an annual interest and re- 
demption charge of at least $630,000.- 
00 to state taxes and would either 
bring the ratio of public funds to be 
annually expended for highway pur- 
poses up to over Forty-one Per Cent of 
the total of All Expenditures for 
state and county purposes, or result in 
suspending highway construction in 
other portions of the state through in- 
ability of taxpayers to carry on under 
a forty-one per cent burden and force 
a reduction in appropriations of state 
and county funds to be available for 
other highway construction in the 
state. 
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| Are we for a Greater Arizona of the Future if we Leave a 
Heritage of Bonded Indebtedness Created for Present Luxuries? 


All of us would prefer the luxury of 
a pullman car to the inconveniences of a 
day coach or even the caboose of a 
freight train, when we travel. The lure 
of luxury is very seductive, it often quiets 
the better judgment which calls for 
simplicity and economy consistent with 
the real financial ability of individuals, 
puts a lull upon ideas of real thrift which 
involves slow but steady efforts to pro- 
gress. and individual success, and too 
often causes a person to plunge into in- 
dulgencies beyond their means, with a 
result that such a person many times 
- answers a call to moments of luxuriously 
expensive enjoyments, wastes his sub- 
stance for a few moments of resulting 
pleasure, and thereafter awakens to the 
stern realities of every day life, and then 
too late, repents at liesure upon the folly 
of such indulgence. So it is with some 
propositions which appear to the present 
public in the guise of being real neces- 
sities, and which are accepted as being 
such, not through any keen analysis of 
impartial minds of members of the pub- 
lic, but so accepted for reason of the fact 
that concealed in such propositions, like 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing, is the alluring 
call of the luxury which the proposition 
will produce. 


The Individual Pays the cost of his priv- 
ate excesses... The Promoter of Ex- 
cess Public Expenditures Saddles 
the Cost upon others also 


The individual who indulges in luxur- 
ies in excess of real financial ability, 
must individually suffer the penalty 
therefor. The individual who promotes 
a public proposition, which requires a 
public bond issue, to the extent that such 
proposition so favored and fostered by 
him for reason of the luxurious benefit 
he may enjoy therefrom, forces ideas of 
luxury, and forces the results of such 
luxury upon others as well as himself. 
If such an individual is really a taxpayer, 
and as such simply promotes the luxuri- 
ous feature of a public project as such, 
then in a sense there is an element of 
candor in the position taken, that tax- 
payer favors the committing of the pub- 
lic to the project, knowing that the main 
purpose is just what it is, and knowing 
also that such a promoter commits him- 
self to a share of the required tax bur- 
den of the project itself. When how- 
ever, a public project which savors 


strongly in results which include more of 
convenience to some of the public, more 
luxury in fact, than it does of anything 
like necessity as a real means of public 
progress, is promoted by individuals, who 
as a class contribute little if anything to 
the aggregate of taxes now needed for 
public purposes, and who as a class 
would contribute as little to the tax bur- 
den incident to a project put over by 
their votes and efforts, there is no ele- 
ment of candor nor fairness about it. 
The project is immediately to be classed 
as one to be foisted upon the entire pub- 
lic, as one of the many similar projects 
which have already been so foisted, by 
an element in the public, whose aim in 
life is to get all they can, without cost to 
themselves, and with a selfish indiffer- 
ence to what the cost may be to the other 
portion of the public who are now pay- 
ing, and must continue to pay to already 
increased public burdens, so increased 
with public projects, which have come 
into existence through the use by a 
thoughtless majority of the public, of the 
idea, It costs us nothing. Lets have it, 
why should we worry about the pay- 
ment, the other fellow pays the bills. 


Use for pleasure still predominates in 
the Actual use of Automobiles as 
compared with use for 


real business 


The most subtle of all present day pub- 
lic luxuries is involved in the clamor for 
good roads. The growth of the use of 
automobiles has given birth to an al- 
most universal feeling of a desire to tour 
somewhere. The practical use of auto- 
mobiles as an aid to private industries is 
not at all discounted as coming to be a 
valuable asset connected with business, 
when it is remembered that the number 
of pleasure automobiles in the United 
States, still outnumber the number of 
commercial cars, nine to one, there being 
according to the latest available figures, 
10,959,571 of the pleasure cars, to 
1,278,804 commercial cars, in the United 
States, and from those figures, the pre- 
vailing use of automobiles is still for plea- 
sure. So far as partial uses for business, 
is connected with the above number of 
automobiles listed as pleasure cars, that 
partial use is such as follows their owners 
to and from their homes to their places 
of business, and the circuit of their busi- 
ness confined to the immediate vicinity 


of their business activities. To illustrate 
the connection of business with so-called 
“pleasure cars,” the doctor calls upon his 
patients with his car. The banker goes 
to his bank from his home and returns 
in his. The retailer may use his car for 
deliveries to kis customers as well as a 
means of taking him to and from his 
place of business. It is rarely the case 
that any of these business men. are called 
upon to tour from one city to another, 
upon purely business calls. The farmer 
uses his automobile for trips to town for 
supplies, and hauls in his products there- 
on. His real business of farming, whet- 
her it be producing crops, dairying, 
poultry raising, or fruit farming, if given 
proper attention, is such a business, as 
prohibits long trips, either by rail or 
automobile. Extensive trips to the far- 
mer are usually pleasure trips, as dis- 
tinguished from business trips. So the 
illustration of the difference between in- 
dispensibly necessary highways, as con- 
nected with business growth, and touring 
highways for pleasure and vacations, 
might be extended indefinitely. The 
illustration serves the purpose of show- 
ing that the time is not yet ripe, the 
growth of business demands for the use 
of. automobiles for business relations be- 
tween remote parts in Arizona, has not 
yet reached the stage where the outlay 
for construction of permanent hard-sur- 
faced highways, will repay itself to the 
business which might be easier and more 
quickly transacted thereon. That under 
present conditions in Arizona, the pub- 
lic cannot afford any extra burden of 
taxation whatever, for any purpose at all, 
which will not return a direct profit in 
private activities fostered by such pro- 
jects, of more than the cost thereof. The 
public cannot presently afford to bond 
itself for the construction of highways 
for pleasure at all. 

If the voting public are to be deluded 
in voting an approval of a state bond is- 
sue of $7,000,000.00 for the purpose of 
putting a hard surface upon a highway 
which at present is serviceable, and upon 
which an average speed of travel can be 
maintained for its entire distance, and 
which highway when constructed and 
improved with funds, state, county, and 
federal aid funds, already in sight to the 
end of its construction over the entire 
route as between Tucson, Gila Bend, and 
to Yuma, will meet all present business 
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«lemands, and satisfy all reasonable de- 
mands for a touring public, that delusion 
will come through the public giving way 
‘to demands of the luxuriously inclined, 
rather than from any sanction of such a 
bond issue for reason of required neces- 
sity of real business to be carried on 
over such highway. 

It is not required that it be made to 
appear that no business will be carried 
on over the highway between the places 
mentioned. The question of some busi- 
ness and no business at all is not the con- 
trolling question. The real question is 
of whether present highway plans when 
completed will result in opening the way 
for the transaction of all present busi- 
ness relations between those places, and 
in that way actually satisfy all present 
requirements of present business neces- 
sity, and whether a still more costly high- 
way, produced through the expenditure 
of $7,000,000-.00 more, would do any 
more. If that expenditure will not in- 
crease the business to be done over that 
highway to such proportions that from 
the increase alone, an investment of 
$7,000,000.00, will be a profitable in- 
vestment, then the investment would be 
a public luxury as distinct from a real 
public necessity. 


‘Too Much Borrowed Money May 


Retard Development 


The argument of putting up a “good 
front” to the touring punitic who might 
traverse Arizona, with that good front 
consisting of miles and miles of highways 
constructed with borrowed money, might 
deceive some, but such portions of that 
touring public who might become inter- 
ested in the opportunities of Arizona suf- 
ficiently to really investigate, might look 
behind the scenes, and there find mil- 
lions of dollars of outstanding highway 
bonds, with their annual interest and re- 
demption charges, impressed for years 
into the public tax rates of the state and 
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its counties. Those investigating the 
conditions might see danger ahead to 
any prospective investor in Arizona, due 
to the fact that the public had plunged 
into debt faster than its private business 
activities could afford to do, without 
strain and without some financial em- 
barrassment. That same investigation 
might disclose the fact that property in 
Arizona is already assessed at practic- 
ally its full cash value for taxation pur- 
poses, might also disclose that the actual 
public expenditures have constantly in- 
creased, year by year, an increase to 
which the interest upon bond issues has 
contributed its large portion, through 
calling for the payment of interest upon 
over $18,000,000.00 of county highway 
bonds, out of a total public bond issue 
of over $42,000,000.00. 


Investors Look for Profits not for Tax. 
Burdens and for Conservatism 


Rather Than Extravagance in 
Their 


Associates 

To sum it all up, the conservative in- 
vestor who might be partially attracted 
to possible opportunities for investment 
in Arizona, might see extravagance, lack 
of real economy, lack of real thrift on 
the one hand, and might have suspicion 
that the public action of the people of 
Arizona, which had produced the bold 
front of miles of highway, was an action 
intended to deceive, or that the public 
of Arizona was in the control of those 
to whom the present enjoyment of the 
best, so long as the other fellow does 
the worrying at settlement day, and to 
whom the pleasures of today are more 
important than a stabilized progress in 
things worth while for the future. And 
such conservative tourists, so seeing the 
real light, might prudently refuse to en- 
ter as investors in a situation of that kind. 

There is such a thing as “‘paying too 
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much for your whistle’, and the Arizona 
public should think not once, but twice 
and more, before it sanctions a state bond 


i 


| 
| 


| 
| 


issue of $7,000,000.00 for the purpose as _ 


to be proposed to the voters. Let the 
people consider the fact, that over two- 
fifths of the entire bonded indebtedness 
of the state in its counties, is for county 
highway bonds. Let the people consider 
that over one-fourth of all state and coun- 
ty taxes are now raised for highway 
purposes, for highway construction and 
the interest and principal of highway 
bonds. Let the people consider that 
when all other sources of public revenue 
are added to the amount of direct taxes 
for state and county purposes, that the 
same proportion is maintained, when it 
is true, that with the cost of maintenance 
of highways in the state, added to the 
annual taxes for construction and main- 
tenance, the portion of maintenance of 
highways drawn from other sources 
than direct taxes, brings the total of ex- 
penditures for highways up to more than 
one-fourth of all public expenditures for 
all purposes. Let the taxpaying public, 
whether automobile owners or not, con- 
sider the siren of the tourist as connected 
with more bonds for highways, in the 
same light of the whistle in the days of 
Ben Franklin, and consider whether or 
not an additional $7,000,000.00 of high- 
way bonds, voted at this time, will not 
put that public in the plight of the boy 
who spent all he had for a whistle, and 
then broke the whistle. 


Good roads may be desirable, but the 
present public cannot afford to go to ex- 
tremes in their construction, nor safely 
pledge public credit therefor, without 
carefully considering the future, and in 
that future the question of upon what 
class of property, real or perishable, and 
upon what class of taxpayers, whether 
transient or permanent, the final burden 
of paying will rest. 


Some Thoughts as to Present Plans and Available Finances for the 
Adopted Highway System in Arizona 


The last state legislature in the high- 
way appropriation bill specifically de- 
signated that certain ‘‘federal aid” high- 
way projects should be completed 
through the use of state funds as such 
funds became available, which in carry- 
ing out such designation as to use of state 
funds means that for every thirty-nine 
dollars of state funds available, there 
will be sixty-one dollars of “federal aid”’ 
funds for each one hundred dollars of 


constructed highways. This proportion 
of contribution to such projects arises 
through the application of what is known 
as the “seven per cent” system adopted 
by the Federal authorities in the use of 
government funds toward state aid in 
highway building, with credit given for 
acreage of public lands in Arizona which 
brings about the proportion as above, in- 
stead of being a “‘fifty-fifty”’ contribution 
as it would be without such credit. 


It may be stated for the benefit of 
readers who are not familiar with the 
situation that the attitude of the last 
state legislature was towards the com- 
pletion of a system of highways which 
will be for the benefit of the entire state, 
and which system will include approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred miles of high- 
ways which are to be first constructed 
in connection with federal aid funds, and 
to include the construction of highway 
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projects as to which the approval of the 
federal authorities has already been ob- 
tained, and the actual construction of the 
highways of such projects can proceed 
‘without further planning, just as rapidly 
as state funds to match federal aid funds, 
are available for the purpose. In other 
words the state authorities in the past 
have been working to an adopted system 
of state highways, the completion of 
which will connect the important towns 
and cities of the state with the state 
capital, and with each other, and will 
at the same time afford tourists a choice 
of highways upon which to enter the 
state from adjoining states, and a 


_ choice also of different routes of travel 


through the state. In a recent issue of 
the Magazine a map was published 
which showed the entire milage of high- 
ways which are already included in the 
adopted system, both federal aid high- 
ways, and other purely state highways. 
If the present course is carried out with- 
out interruption, it is only a question of 
a reasonable time, within which that en- 
tire system of highways can be financed 
through the use of highway funds pro- 
vided through annual state tax levies, 
through gasoline taxes, and federal aid 
funds, to which may be added such por- 
tions of county highway funds as the 
boards of supervisors may deem proper 
to use upon the highways of the adopted 
system lying within the boundaries of 
each county. 


With Only One and 72-100 per cent of: 
Taxes Borne by Automobiles as a 
Taxable Class of Property. 

All Taxpayers Have Been 
Liberal Toward High- 


way Construction 


With the system of highways to be 
constructed already determined, and 
with the fact before the public that many 
miles of that system has already been 
constructed through the co-operation of 
state officials, county boards of super- 
visors, and county highway commissions 
having charge of county funds derived 
from highway bond issues, there seems 
to be no reason at all for the public to 
inject any new features into the matter, 
either in the way of new lines of high- 
ways or in the way of something new in 
the matter of supervising the actual con- 
struction. It is true that the use of auto- 
mobiles for touring, for pleasure and for 
business purposes has developed with 
amazing rapidity in the last ten years. 
It is also true that the burden of provid- 
ing funds for highway construction is a 
public burden which must be borne di- 
rectly or indirectly by the entire public. 
The direct taxes for such purpose have 
been levied in the past, and will be levied 
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in the future upon all classes of taxable 
property, and taking the tax year of 
1923 for example, motor vehicles with a 
total assessed valuation of $12,054,- 
074.00 out of the total assessed valuation 
of all property taxable within the state 
of $697,002,006.00 carry only one and 
seventy-two one-hundredths per cent of 
direct tax burden. Or it is the same 
thing to say that out of each one hundred 
dollars raised by direct taxation for high- 
way purposes, motor vehicle owners as 
a class, pay only one dollar and seventy- 
two cents. It is also true that within 
the past ten years eighteen million five 
hundred and one thousand dollars ($18,- 
501,000.00) of highway bonds have been 
issued by the various counties, and that 
it costs the taxpayers in the aggregate 
over two million dollars per year in taxes 
to pay interest upon these bonds, and the 
annual amount in sinking funds for final 
repayment of the principal thereof. And 
when it is true that the total taxes of the 
state, for state, county, city, town, and 
school district purposes, amount to over 
$16,000,000.00 per year, out of which 
over $1,400,000.00 is raised in the 
counties for highways, and out of which 
approximately $700,000.00 is raised in 
state taxes for the same purpose, it shows 
that out of the entire direct tax aggre- 
gate of taxes raised in the state for all 
purposes, approximately one-fourth of 
that entire amount goes into highways, 
either as an interest and sinking fund 
burden on account of bonds outstanding 
for highway construction, or in new con- 
struction. As a class of property, the 
owners of which are most nearly dir- 
ectly benefited from the situation as 
above given, motor-vehicles as a class, 
contribute in direct taxes towards all 
public purposes, less than three hund- 
red thousand dollars per year. Upon 
the rolls of 1928, which produced $16,- 
202,114.16 in taxes as above referred to, 
the motor vehicles at an assessed valu- 
ation of $12,054,074.00, were taxed an 
aggregate of $278,676.36. 


Highway Construction Should Come 
Through Demands of Busi- 
ness Needs Only 


Of course it would be wrong to charge 
up the entire benefits accruing to the 
public through the construction: of good 
roads, to automobiles alone. But when 
it is considered that the annual amounts 
which have been raised and expended 
for highways have been constantly in- 
creased, until one-fourth of the entire tax 
burden of the state is involved in high- 
way activity at the present time, the 
question of ascertaining just how much 
present return may be credited to high- 
ways as a return profit to the general 
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public for its annual investment therein, 
becomes a business question. Another 
question is of whether the available good 
roads already at hand have become a 
means of increasing commercial activi- 
ties by lessening the expenses of operat- 
ing such activities, and therein showing 
a profit upon investment by the public 
in good roads. Still another question of 
about the same character of query is, 
as to whether the industrial and com- 
mercial activities of the Arizona public 
have advanced to that stage of progress 
which demands the necessary incident 
of quick means of highway travel that 
such activities may thrive and prosper 
to a greater extent, than they would pros- 
per, thrive and increase, without the 
added cost of more highway construct- 
ion. Or is the public attempting to ex- 
cuse the demand for more and more 
highways, by deceiving itself into be- 
lieving that it is more profitable to do 
things at break neck speed, when in fact 
the same thing could be accomplished 
through slower means, and at greatly 
less cost. 


Highway Construction Which Keeps 
Pace With Profitable Business use 
of Highways is as Fast as Ari- 
zona can Afford Such 
Construction 

The “ready to serve” feature which 
permeates more than one branch of gov- 
ernmental agencies and public institu- 
tions, to establish which, and the con- 
tinued maintenance thereof, is a feature 
to which may be charged a goodly por- 
tion of the unnecessary expenditure of 
public money. Unless there is real need 
for the particular service provided, it is 
extravagant and contrary to rules of 
economy, to provide that service. It is 
equally extravagant to continue such an 
unnecessary service beyond the require- 
ments of actual needs of the public there- 
for. This “ready to serve’’ feature is 
present to some degree in connection 
with demands for more highways. The 
public may in fact use for some purpose 
or other every new highway that may be 
constructed, but the real question which 
should precede the taking on of more 
burdens of taxation for highway con- 
struction, is the question of whether the 
use to which the proposed highways are 
to be put, will be such a use as to be pro- 
fitable to the whole public, and a use 
that will increase the facilities for trans- 
acting business as between different por- 
tions of the state, by furnishing facilities 
actually required in the sense of being 
indispensible, as contrasted to the “‘ready 
to serve’’ side of the matter, for use ac- 
cording to the dictates of pleasure or 
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whim, for no reason at all except that 
the highways have been constructed for 
use. 

The real thought seems to be, that 
Arizona is a young state, rich in re- 
sources and full of opportunities for pro- 
gress in lines of trade, commercialism, 
and all allied industries. The public of 
Arizona is united in that spirit of accord 
which prompts the doing of those things, 
and assuming the financial burden of so 
doing, to the end of developing the pos- 
sibilities which will bring future pros- 
perity to its people. With such a desire 
on the part of the public, there remains 
only such a use of conservative judg- 
ment as to what shall be done, and when 
to be so done, as will guard against 
going to extremes as to any attempted 
development, and by so doing destroy 
the symmetry of what might otherwise 
be a well rounded out structure of pro- 
gress, with the lines of particular ac- 
tivities blending and harmonizing with 
others, and with each attempted activity 
so supported and rounded into such 
strength as in turn to carry without 
strain such added burdens as may be dis- 
tributed to it as its share in a continued 
future building for progress and lasting 
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development. That controlling thought 
which is included in conservatism as that 
term may be applied to the subject, is 
one, the use of which will prevent the 
public from unwittingly going to ex- 
tremes as to any public venture, be that 
venture the construction of highways, or 
any other public undertaking. 

As stated above in this article, the 
taxpayers of Arizona have been quite 
liberal in the matter of taxation towards 
the construction and maintenance of pub- 
lic highways. And in another article in 
this issue of the Magazine, there is given 
a synopsis of what is actually doing in 


Progress In Highway Construction 
In Arizona 


Information which has been given out 
from the offices of the State Board of 
Directors and State Engineer is to the 
effect that Federal Aid highway projects 
now in the course of construction will 
cost $1,777,320.00. That this amount 
represents what has been done and work 
in progress to the end of completion 
within a very short period of time upon 
sixteen different federal aid projects. 
These projects are as follows :— 

Hot Springs to Nada, project No. 76, 
grading and placing of structures to cost 
$41,342.00. 

Phoenix-Yuma, projects Nos. 69 and 
55, grading, surfacing and construction 
of drainage structures, thirty miles long 
between Piedra and Aztec, to cost $175,- 
182.00. This thirty miles will be com- 
pleted about July first of the present 
year, up to date twelve miles of grading 
has been done and five miles of surfac- 
ing. 

Hassayampa to Gillespie Dam, pro- 
ject No. 64A. includes eleven miles of 
highway, the grading and surfacing of 
which will cost $77,372.00, and will be 
completed during the present month of 
March. 

Tucson to Nogales, federal aid projects 
Nos. 25B, 66, and 75, bridge construction 
upon nine bridges, to cost $74,521.00. 

St. Johns-Springerville, federal aid 
project No. 68-A, grading and surfacing, 
cost $51,726.00. 

Oatman-Topock, federal aid project 
No. 39, mostly filling work, about com- 
pleted at cost of $7,000.00. 

Prescott-Ashfork, federal aid projects 
Nos. 61 and 62, grading, surfacing and 
placing of structures, on strip fifty- 
seven miles long, work will be completed 
during March of present year. These 
projects cost $210,386.00 and $325,- 
000.00 respectively. 
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Arizona, along the lines of highway con— 
struction, from which to emphasize the: 
fact that slowly, perhaps, but surely,. 
the necessary highway system in Arizona. 
is being constructed, and without inter- 
ruption, will finally be completed. The 
progress is as fast as the present public 
can really afford to pay, which fact 
shoula be sufficient answer to the de- 
mands of the impatient members of the 
public, whose demands for haste is some- 
what out of proportion to their collective 
contribution to the cost of what is being 
done, to say nothing of the possible cost. 
of doing that which impatience demands.. 


Marinette paving, includes a bridge 
structure across wash of Aqua Fria river, 
and four miles of paved highway from 
Marinette towards Wickenburg, just 
completed at a cost of $123,409.00. 

Mesa east, on the Superior-Miami 
highway, includes four miles of bitu- 
lithic paving, sixteen feet wide, with 
flush curbs one foot wide on each side, 
will be completed during present month 
of March at a cost of $145,072.00. 

Geronimo-Solomonville, projects Nos. 
63 and 67, paving of highway, with 
asphaltic concrete paving, for seven 
miles in No. 63 at a cost of $228,310.00,. 
and concrete paving seven miles of pro- 
ject No. 67, at a cost of $238,000.00. 
This work is also nearing completion. 

Florence-Superior highway, the con- 
struction of a bridge in project No. 32, 
at a cost of $35,000.00. 

All of the above highway construction 
is progressing under contracts already 
let, and in addition thereto the highway 
department is about ready to call for 
bids upon twelve miles of surfacing upon 
Duncan-Solomonville road; upon twenty-. 
nine miles between Congress Junction 
and White Spar, on Phoenix, Wicken- 
burg, to Prescott route, which will com- 
plete that route when finished; upon the 
paving of nine miles between Buckeye 
and Hassayampa, in the Phoenix to 
Yuma route; upon a contract for grading 
and surfacing of road between St. Johns 
and Springerville. 

The department is also expending 
about $30,000.00 in widening and 
straightening the Apache trail leading 
to Globe, and about $15,000.00 in re- 
surfacing portions of the Miami-Superior 
highway. 

It will be noticed the above work of 
highway construction includes the com- 
pletion of links in that portion of the. 


a 
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Borderland Route between Phoenix and 
Yuma, which is included in a newly pro- 
posed constitutional amendment which 
would authorize the issuance of $7,000,- 
000.00 to “‘hard-surface” that route for 
its entire distance, and thence on to Tuc- 
son. In fact the above includes some 
$300,000.00 of funds to be used to com- 
plete the construction of the highway in 
manner as already planned, and to so 
complete it with'n the present year. The 
readers of the Magazine who may also 
be readers of the Automobile sections of 
our Sunday papers, may have seen the 
claims recently made of record breaking 
trips over the highway from San Diego, 


via Yuma into Phoenix, trips made in re- 


Q.—Is there any requirement of law 
for annual estimates covering the schools 
of the state, and if so, from what source 
will boards of supervisors obtain data 
for such estimates? 

A. In answer to that part of above 
question as to a requirement for annual 
estimates as to schools, the reader is re- 
ferred to paragraph 4840 of the code, as 
amended on pages 88 and 89 of the ses- 
sion laws of Arizona for year 1921, 
which paragraph, so far as it relates to 
the question asked, reads as follows: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the board of 
supervisors of each county, not less than 
thirty days prior to the date on which 
the regular annual tax levy is made, to 
prepare a statement covering the items 
and details of purposes of expenditures 
made for the fiscal year last past and 
as included in the adopted estimates for 
expenditures of that year with a state- 
ment which will show contingent claims, 
encumbrances upon funds, if any, bal- 
ances of funds, and to be otherwise a 
full and complete statement of the fin- 
ancial affairs of the previous year; and 
to connect therewith an estimate of the 
different amounts which may be re- 
quired to meet the public expense for 
the ensuing year, therein fixing amounts 
proposed for all subjects which are re- 
curring items of expense, with such an 
amount for contingency or emergency 
expenses as may occur, but which cannot 
be anticipated in advance. The said es- 
timate shall contain a statement of the 
amount of money required for each item 
of expenditure necessary for county * * * 
* * * purpose, together with the am- 
ounts necessary to pay the interest and 
principal of county bonds, and the items 
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cord time and without mishaps to driver 
or automobiles. The highway bulletins 
announce the fact of ‘‘good roads’”’ Phoe- 
nix to Yuma over this same route except 
for detours on account of present con- 
struction. A majority of our taxpayers 
are not speed-maniacs, nor would be re- 
cord breakers upon trips to and from the 
coast. The fact that a good highway is 
being rapidly completed over the above 
route, which will in fact be safe and 
“fast” enough for ordinary travelers 
should for the present satisfy all require- 
ments of necessity for that route. Cer- 
tainly with all other demands for the 


construction of equally serviceable high- 
ways, justly coming from other portions 


and amounts of every special levy by 
law required to be assessed, levied and 
collected upon the tax rolls of each year 
* * * Such estimates shall be fully 
itemized, showing under separate heads 
the amounts proposed as to be required 
for each department, public office, and 
public official, for each public improve- 
ment, and for the maintenance of each 
public building, structure and institution, 
and for each school, * and shall 
contain a complete and full disclosure 
and statement of the contemplated ex- 
penditures for the ensuing year, showing 
the amount proposed to be expended 
from each separate fund, and the total 
amount of proposed public expense.” 

From the above language it appears 
that the annual estimates which are re- 
quired to be published, both in the gen- 
eral language used as applying to all 
county purposes, as to all county funds, 
as to all county officers, and in the lan- 
guage which specifically includes “‘each 
school,” and the items and amounts of 
every special levy by law provided to 
be assessed and levied,’ leave no room 
for question that statements as to school 
finances, past expenditures, and pro- 
posed expenditures for an incoming year, 
are among the statements required to be 
disclosed in the annual estimates to be 
prepared by the boards of supervisors of 
each county. 

As to the origin of the figures of the 
statements required as above there are 
several code provisions evidently intend- 
ed to cover the requirements. Extracts 
from paragraph 2817 of the school laws, 
directly bear thereon, as follows: 

“On or before the first day of July of 
each year the trustees of common school 
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of the state, which have patiently await- 
ed their turn for available funds, it will 
not be good business nor fair to those 
portions, to vote bonds, destroy the re- 
sult of use of funds in the present high- 
way to Yuma, and add thereto portions 
of the proceeds of a $7,000,000.00 bond 
issue to be available for that route, and 


for no other highway in any portion of 
the state. The proposition of bonding 
to pave, seems like an attempt to over 
do the matter and to absolutely ignore 
other portions of the state, north, east 
and west, not benefited directly by a 
paved highway from Tucson, to Phoenix, 
on to Yuma. 
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districts and the boards of education of 
high schools shall file with the county 
school superintendent an itemized state- 
ment of the amount of money needed for 
defraying the expenses of the school 
within their district for the ensuing year. 
This estimate shall be transmitted to the 
Board of Supervisors by the County 
School Superintendent at the time he 
files his estimate of the amount needed 
for the schools of the county.* * * * 
The: County School Superintendent in 
each county shall on or before the first 
day of August of each year, furnish the 
board of supervisors an estimate in writ- 
ing of the amount of school funds needed 
for the ensuing year.’’ Extracts from 
paragraph 2733 of the School Code, 
read: 

“The powers and duties of the board 
of trustees of the school districts are as 
follows: (15) To make an annual re- 
port on or before the first day of July 
to the county school superintendent, in 
the manner and form, and on the blanks 
prescribed by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction or County School 
Superintendent.” (16) ‘‘To make a re- 
port whenever required, directly to the 
superintendent of public instruction, or 
to the county school superintendent.” 
And the general powers of the Board 
of Supervisors as given in Paragraph 
2418, of the Code, include the power to 
require the officers of all districts who 
are charged with the management or 


disbursement of the public rev- 
enues, to make _ reports. From 
all of which it would seem that 


when the state revenue law, in para- 
graphs 4840 and sections which follow 
that number, specifically require the pre- 
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paration and publication of annual es- 
timates, by the boards of supervisors, 
that requirement in turn calls for the 
making of such reports and estimates 
from the School District Boards, as will 
enable each board of supervisors to per- 


form its final duty as to annual esti- 


mates, which is to prepare and publish 
such an estimate as complies in all res- 
pects, as to school expenditures as well 
as other public expenditures of each 
county, with the provisions of Para- 
graph 4840, first above quoted. It is be- 
lieved that where the law requires a 
certain final result such as the require- 
ment for specific estimates in the matters 


considered by this answer, there is an 


State School Fund Apportionments That Have Already Been | 
Made for the Fiscal Year Beginning July 1, 1923 


Under the present law the funds which 
are raised in state taxes for common 
school purposes, together with other 
revenues which come direct to the state 


for such purposes are apportioned 
among the counties according to daily 
average attendance of pupils in high 
schools and common schools as shown 
by the County School Superintendent’s 
reports to the State Superintendent. Not 
all of such revenues are so apportioned 
however, as the expenses of the state 
board of education, of the office of the 
state superintendent of public schools, 
and the cost of free text books, are de- 
ducted before the final apportionment is 
made. From the report of the State 
Auditor it appears the gross expenditures 
out of the state common school fund, for 
the fiscal years 1922-1923, amounted to 
$1,966,303.49, of which amount $1,442,- 
274.03 was raised by direct tax, and the 
balance arose from other sources of 
revenue aggregating $522,852.10. 

Out of above funds, there was dis- 
tributed to the counties for the fiscal 
year 1922-1923, ending June 30, 19238, 
a total of $1,852,532.14. This amount 
was distributed upon a total daily aver- 
age attendance of 50,141 pupils, and 
made a total per capita distribution of 
$36.946 per pupil. 

The distribution of similar funds for 
the present fiscal year will be upon a 
total average attendance, computed as 
above, of 53,017 pupils, the table given 
below shows the amounts already appor- 
tioned to the several counties of the 
state, according to the average attend- 
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implied duty on the part of each and 
every officer to so perform to the end 
of that final result, that such an im- 
plication exists, even though the statutes 
particularly applying to those other offi- 
cers, may be silent as to that final result. 
Consequently, it is answered that school 
district boards should make such reports 


to the county school superintendent, as 
will enable that officer to so report to 
county boards of supervisors the details 
of items of expenditures, past and pro- 
posed, as will enable the latter board to 
present to the taxpayers of each county, 
a complete financial statement as to 
what was expended for schools, the de- 


ance in the schools of each county. The 
total so. far distributed for the present 
year as shown by such table amounts to 


First Quarterly 
Average Apportionment 


County Attendance August, 1923. 
Apache > “Ay by 146 $ 8,613.09" 
Cochise 8,283 «62,258.25 
Coconino 1,138 8,552.96 
Gila 4,802 36,090.80 
Graham 2,180 16,384.40 
Greenlee eek LZ OTOSiG 
Maricopa 15,926 119,696.38 
Mohave 822 6,177.97 
Navajo 1,934 14,535.53 
Pima 5,790 43,516.38 
Pinal 1,964 14,716.00 
Santa Cruz 1,632 MUPAPA SYS LE 
Yavapai 3,601 27,064.34 
Yuma 2,072 15,572.70 

53,017 $398,464.33 
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tails for which expended, as well as an 
estimate of the requirements of each 
school for a new tax-year. Any other 
answer to the latter portion of above 
question, would place the legislature 
which enacted the annual estimate law, 
in the position of legislating for minute 


detail as to minor items of county ex-- — 


penses and costs of maintenance and to 


; 


: 


be seemingly indifferent as to one of the | 


largest financial matters of concern to 


county taxpayers, as involved in the sup- — 


port of common and high schools therein... 
So from what is said above, the question 
asked is as fully answered as it may be 


from the law of the state as construed 
by the Magazine. 


$1,173,917.10, and it is expected that the: 
final apportionment will be made in 
April, of an amount not yet announced.. 


. 


Second Quarterly Third Quarterly 


Apportionment 
January, 1924. 


Apportionment 
October, 1923. 


$ 8,680.63° $ 8,081.34 
é 
62,741.34 58,409.88 
8,620.03 8,024.93 
36,373.77 33,862.64 
16,512.87 15,372.88 
13,081.53 12,178.43 
120,634.87 112,306.63 
6,226.42 5,796.57 
14,649.50 13,638.15 
43,857.58 40,829.80 
14,876.74 13,849.70: 
12,361.94 11,508.51 
27,276.54 25,393.46. 
15,694.80 14,611.29: 


$401,588.56 $373,864.21 


————— eee 
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Let Public Hopes for Future Prosperity Become Assured 
Through Sound Financial Foundations Firmly 
Laid in the Present 


In our country, the power of government is no more and no less than combined strength 
of the individuals of the public whose government it is. 

The power and ability of the public to forge ahead into new and greater fields of endeavor, 
as a means of future progress and development, depends upon the ability of the individuals 
who compose that public to meet the financial problems which may be therein involved. 


In some places in the state, and as to several of the leading industries of the whole state, 
there has been a period of financial depression. It is believed that this depression is being 
overcome, and that business conditions are gradually recovering a normal’ state. It seems to 
be the duty of every citizen to lend a hand towards a complete restoration by aiding in lessen- 
ing obstacles and burdens of expenses in the way of public burdens, rather than to thought+ 
lessly and with apparent disregard of results to recovering prosperity in trade conditions, so 
act as to impose new and additional burdens upon private business, and activities. The general 
public through co-operation in efforts to lessen rather than imcrease the drain upon the in- 
comes and resources of present slowly recoverirg private activities, may hasten the stabiliz- 
ation of the present, and encourage the establishment of new pursuits, and new industries, and 
thus reestablish the lines leading towards progress and prosperity of the whole public itself. 
New investments are not apt to be made in losing ventures, nor in new ventures where con- 
ditions are such that public burdens added to the other expenses of existing similar ventures, 
show lesses rather than expected profits. The power to tax is a power which may result in, 
confiscation if exercised to its full extent. The entire public has the power to destroy private 
industries, through the imposition of excessive burdens of taxation, on the other hand that 
public has power to foster, preserve, encourage all the old, and thus induce the establishment 
of other and new industries, and to do the latter through an economical use of demands for 
funds to be used in public ventures. The public can swing the pendulum which marks the 
aggregate of tax burder:s, as it may elect to do. It can force it towards greater economy or 
towards greater extravagance. The wisest present course under all existing conditions, 
seems to speak for efforts towards pushing that pendulum towards further economy for the 
present, coupled with such action directed to the future as will teday lay a firm foundation for 
prosperity now and hereafter, and thus enable the future public to cope with its own prob- 
lems, unhampered through an excess of inescapable financial burdens now imposed for pay- 
ment by that future public. 
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) ° ° 55) 
The Dittierence Between Conservatism and “nockimg 
as to Public IPropcsitions 


When the Magazine first came before 
the public it presented its motto of 
“Heonomy in the Expenditure of Public 
Money,” and it has attempted to stick 
to that motto in all subsequent articles 
which have appeared in its monthly is- 
No matter what merit there may 
be in any proposed public venture, no 
matter how essential to public good that 
venture might be, there is always pre- 
sent room for presenting the idea of that 
economy in connection with the use of 
public funds therein. There are _ so 
many purposes for which public money 
is demanded. There are so many activi- 
ties which are fostered and developed 
with an idea of bettering some defect in 
what might otherwise exist. Among 
that many it seems to be true there may 
be some activities which could be dis- 
pensed with, and public good would re- 
main at a par in their absence. There 
are other activities which at the most 
“re of minor importance, and which have 
grown through efforts of dilating their 
real importance into a semblance of some 
more and unreal character, and in go 
doing, unnecessary funds are appropri- 
ated and used, and that use is not true 
economy. There are activities proposed 
which in the future may become neces- 
sary to public progress and development 
of the state, such activities as cannot at 
present be undertaken at the expense of 
increased taxation, or increased use of 
public credit therefor, for the simple rea- 
son that such activities are beyond what 
the present taxpaying public can 
afford. Meaning that when present 
burdens are considered, additional 
burdens would be out of keeping 
with sound financial reason. And, 
last but not least there are some public 
activities which are foisted upon the 
public as entitled to public financial sup- 
port, which are wholly without real 
merit, or which, are in no sense really 
for public, as distinct from purely private 
purpose in their intended final accomp- 
lishment. Having all the foregoing 
classes of public purposes, and public 
projects, some proposed, some adopted, 
and some unduly developed, in view in 
connection with the motto of economy 


above mentioned, it has been the pro- 


sues. 


vince of the Magazine to undertake a 
somewhat critical discussion directed to 
such activities. In its columns it has 
put before its readers facts and figures 
bearing upon actual expenditures for 
public purposes, it has without any 
hesitation presented from time to time 
the aggregates of all public money 
raised and expended from the public 
treasuries of the state, its counties, cities, 
towns, for its schools and higher educat- 
ional institutions and other purposes. 
It has called attention to the manner in 
which the aggregates of such funds have 
increased from year to year, and in many 
instances has given figures of comparison 
which would show its readers the parti- 
cular purposes in connection with which 
the main increases in expenditures have 
come about. From time to time it has 
called the attention of its readers to the 
truism that what the public demands and 
to the full extent such demands are ac- 
ceded to by legislative bodies and 
through public appropriations to carry 
the cost, the public as a whole must pay. 
If the result of such acceding to demands 
has been the creation of an unduly bur- 


densome tax burden, the Magazine has — 


quite plainly told the public so. 


If Advocating Necessary Policies of True 
Public Economy is “Knocking” 
There is Need for “‘Knockers’’. 


In a manner of speaking the Magazine 
has been obliged to appear in the role 
of what might be commonly called 
“‘knocker,”’ that it might be true to its 
ideas of real public economy in the ex- 
penditure of public funds, and be true 
to every element which is included in 
the word ‘‘economy” as there used, to 
include every distinction as between the 
“necessary” and the ‘‘unnecessary” as 
to be applied to public activities and pur- 
poses, and to include comparisons as be- 
tween the indispensible and the dispen- 
sible of what may be desired but cannot 
be presently afforded by the present 
public. 

It is very easy to walk down stream 
with the current, it is not so easy to 
breast that current nor retard its course. 
It is much easier to agree with everybody 
else, than it is to attempt an argument 


with anyone. It is easier to prevent a 
stampede than it is to stop one when 
started. It is an old saying that ‘‘an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure,’’ and yet the conservative per- 
son, who is true to his convictions that 
for some reason or other his neighbors 
and associates are pursuing a wrong 
course, is not true to those neighbors 
and associates when failing to suggest 
that error. In public matters, the con- 
servative person, who from investigation, 
from application of rules of experience, 
from a careful weighing of conditions 
past, present and future, so far as the 
past, the present and the future will be 
connected through newly proposed pro- 
jects which involve additional expendi- 
tures of public money, takes the initi- 
ative and presents all of these to others 
of the public, seems to take a position 
fully warranted by any situation invol- 
ving such additional expenditures. That 
conservative person, whoever that person 
may be is a member of the public. As 
such the final action of the whole public 
will directly and indirectly effect the 
pocketbook of such an individual. No 
matter what ideas may be advanced, 
which bears upon the subject of public 
finances, the one who advances them is 
attending to his own business, when 
making himself heard. 


Conservatism Must be used to Check 
Action by Unthinking “Boosters.” 


There are enthusiasts among the pub- 
lic who are ready to say “let’s go” to 


any new public venture, they are the 


“boosters” in common parlance. Pro- 


jects are sometimes hastily proposed, | 


apparently strongly supported and are 


many times put through at the expense 


of the public generally, with the result 
that tax burdens are thereby increased, 
and the real benefit to the public from 
such projects does not equal that burden. 
The conservative citizen who is inclined 
to “look before leaping’, may see ob- 


jections to such propositions before they 


become actual public undertakings. 
Those objections so seen may be per- 
fectly sound along lines of sound public 


policy, and that they were so may be 


proved in actual results, when public 
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activities are undertaken contrary to 
such sound principles of public policy. 
Yet it is true that many conservative 
citizens remain silent at times when it 
would be better if they spoke their views, 
and do so for no reason at all except to 
escape an appellation of the word, 
“knocker”? to what would be said of 
them if they spoke at all. 

There are none of us so indifferent to 
our surroundings that our preference 
would not tend towards all the good 
things of life, rather than to the opposite. 
Our natural inclinations lead towards the 
end of living to enjoy those good things, 
and dodge the rough going as we go 
through life. It is harder for the par- 
ent to deny candy to a child than it is 
to give it, even when knowing an excess 
will be harmful. It is truly an Ameri- 
can idea to strive to have the best, and 
we are all Americans. But in the past, 
as shown by experience. the best has 
been finally attained, and when so at- 
tained, has been finally retained as a 
real advancement towards better things, 
through slow, sure, well thought out, 
well reasoned, and carefully planned 
methods; methods which have embodied 
conservative action through the united 
efforts of conservative people. These 
conservative methods have resulted in 
developing the country which was origin- 
ally thirteen states, with a small popu- 
lation of determined people, into what 
is now the largest union of states in the 
world, and into what now represents the 
greatest advantage towards freedom of 
thought, speech and action, and towards 
the equality of men which the civilized 
world has seen. 


Every Adopted Policy of our Govern- 
ment has come through the Acts of 
Pioneer Advocates Thereof, as 
Against existing Conditions 
to be Remedied 


But the same history which chronicles 
the glory of our union of states will also 


. 
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give place in that history to those men 
and women who were pioneers in their 
lines of thought and action, who caution- 
ed against reckless haste, and who at all 
times stood for the following of those 
firmly established principles which con- 
trol the relations between the public en- 
deavors and private activities, and men 
and ‘women, who were. not afraid to 
speak the truth as they saw it, even 
though that line of truth was not in ac- 
cord with the ideas of the majority at 
the time. The majority in old Salem 
sanctioned the burning of witches, and 
yet freedom of religious thought and ac- 
tion by individuals was stamped into the 
first constitution adopted by the states. 
Abraham Lincoln finally became the 
champion of freedom for the slaves, but 
his predecessors who advocated such 
freedom had actually “knocked” slavery 
as being wrong in principle for years be- 
fore that leader was able to loosen the 
shackles, and thereby stood for their 
principles against a prevailing majority. 
Susan B. Anthony brought down the con- 
demnation of the male element, and had 
but feeble and lukewarm support from 
the members of her own sex, when she 
talked equal rights for women. She 
would not be called a knocker today. 
Given a principle of real truth to work 
on, advocates of such truths have often 
been first the subject of ridicule, later 
have become leaders with small follow- 
ings, and finally through persistent and 
continued efforts those truths have be- 
come the adopted slogans of the majority 
of our people, and the early pioneers in 
advocating such truths are placed among 
those leaders to whom is attributed the 
present advanced stage of our country 
brought about through the adoption of 
real truths, and true policies for advance- 
ment. 

An Abandonment of Ideas of Thrift and 
Conservatism has brought about the 
Downfalls in History 

History is full of illustrations of coun- 
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tries and governments which during tem- 
porary periods have ruled the world. 
That same history which tells of a steady 
advance towards the highest pinnacle of 
the success of such countries, truthfully 
records a downfall due in part to an 
abandonment of conservatism, to a gen- 
eral course of luxurious living, a reckless 
disregard for the duties, of tomorrow if 
the citizens fully enjoyed the revels of 
today. It would indeed be a ‘‘Black 
Friday” in the annals of history, if for 
any reason the greatness of the United 
States should be dimmed from any cause 
similar to those causes which have mark- 
ed the disintegrated countries and gov- 
ernments shown by history. 

As said above it is truly American to 
seek the best. All of us are looking for 
the true principles and sure policies of 
government which when adopted will 
continue our country and our state along 
a line of true progress maintained into 
perpetuity. If a policy of economy in 
the use of public funds is among the 
true policies essential to those universal 
desires of our people, if there is at any 


time a tendency towards an extravagant, 
not to be presently afforded, use of funds 
for public purposes, then such a policy 
of economy must be urged against such 
purposes. So it must be now and through 
Advocates of truth 
as embodied in counselling for caution, 
and thus 
course, and against public propositions 
which are made _ without 


the time to come. 


advocating a conservative 

looking to 
future consequences, may appear to some 
to be knockers, yet the future might dis- 
close a situation in which unless the 
present generation fail to devise some 
method towards reduction of public bur- 
dens, future generations may wish there 
had been present more successfully per- 
suasive conservative knockers of the pre- 
sent day. 


| How Taxes Have Increased in Two Counties Since Statehood | 


It is easy to print aggregates of figures 
of public expenditures and aggregates of 
tax-raised funds, as to which both show 
big increases in the period from terri- 
torial days to the present days of state- 
hood in Arizona. It is easy to pass over 
that increase with a general remark, 
that tax-burdens have increased gener- 
ally, and excuse that increase for that 
reason, as being a reason from which to 
arrive at a hasty conclusion, that high 


taxes are epidemic of the times, and as 
such must be endured as not curable. 
The same conclusion might be drawn 
from the expression “‘high cost of living” 
as an excuse for excessive private ex- 
penditures of a private individual. We 
are too apt to accept the illustration to 
be drawn from the excesses of others, as 
a warranted excuse for our own extra- 
vagant indulgences. But the time comes 
when it is necessary to get down to the 


many details which become items in our 
individual expenditures, and which taken 
as a whole finally develop into an aggre- 
gate in excess of earning capacities, and 
from that result, it becomes absolutely 
necessary to cut out this, that or the 
others, of little when alone but alto- 
gether amount to what causes us to ex- 
pend more than we can afford to ex- 
pend. Ag individuals, we cannot pros- 
per and lay up that desirable provision 
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against old age, and the proverbial rainy 
cay, unless we live today, tomorrow, and 
many other tomorrows, within our in- 
comes, and enough within to leave a 
possible margin for the necessary sav- 
ings. The individual must work out in- 
dividual problems which are involved in 
making both ends meet. The details of 
that problem are known to him. If 
forced to it, the necessities of life can be 
segregated from the luxuries, economies 
can become the rule, and the income can 
be made to meet the necessities. 

In the matter of public expenditures, 
a great portion of the public are not ad- 
vised of the details, nor of the items, pur- 
poses, and objects, undertaken at public 
expense. Thus, when it becomes neces- 
sary for the public as a whole to so plan 
to operate and carry on the necessary 
and indispensible in public activities 
and to retrench to the extent of dis- 
continuing those which are not s9 neces- 
sary, or to so act as to mark time with 
what is already under way in public 
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projects, until the whole public can again 


afford to enter into new projects and 


new undertakings, the majority of the 
public lacks the information which it 
should have that it may economize ef- 
fectively as a public. The know- 
ledge which individuals may have as to 
their own financial ability, and which 
enable that individual to plan and carry 
out a course of private economies, when 
such economy is necessary, is lacking to 
a large extent to those individuals who 
would also encourage public economy 
when conditions were such, that general 
private economy became necessary: 

The public in general sees the wheels 
of the machinery of government moving 
with great apparent power, that same 
public does not know the details involved 
in that motion. If there is lost power, if 
there is wasted power, if there are un- 
necessary wheels, cogs, and pulleys, in 
that machinery, the casual observer, 
would not see any of these. If the neces- 
sity arises, and it finally developed that 
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the public was running too much mach- 
inery for the power actually needed, the 
otherwise casual observer, would need 
to investigate, before the machinery 
could be worked over into what was ac- 
tually needed. If it is to be taken for 
granted that the public of today is de- 
manding a working over of the machin- 
ery for government that its operation 
become less expensive, and remain just 
as efficient for results, every individual 
of that public who joins in the demand, 
should become an investigator. The 
investigations can be best undertaken 
near at home, so to speak, and as to 
public matters with which the investi- 
gator may be more informed. 

When it becomes a matter of possible 
economy in expenditures of public 
money, there may be possibilities for 
such economy in any place connected 
with any public activity. It may be pos- 
sible to reduce the cost of state govern- 
ment, of county government, of city, 


town, and school districts. The upward — 


SUMMARY OF TAXES FOR ALL PURPOSES FOR THE YEARS 1913 TO 1923. 


Year State Taxes 

1913 $ 435,366.15 
1914 417,164.68 
1915 547,617.70 
1916 459,349.35 
1917 812,072.84 
19192 660,459.02 
1919 1,032,854.84 
1920 836,189.43 
1921 1,140,683.98 
1922 731,980.61 
1923 749,860.58 


SUMMARY OF TAXES FOR ALL PURPOSES FOR THE YEARS 1913 TO 1923. 


Year State Taxes 

1913 $ 160,701.45 
1914 161,430.25 
1915 228,158.16 
1916 279,234.06 
TRS WEL § FOL A TOS 
1918 638,226.35 
1919 973,759.08 
1920 698,772.53 
1921 1,065,616.22 
1922 632,743.54 
1923 659,882.45 


General County Special District 


City and Town Total Taxes 


Taxes Taxes 
$ 488,137.80 $ 125,688.45 
464,037.12 129,404.74 
537,476.63 167,566.44 
493,800.56 165,277.66 
538,852.08 283,459.23 
762,068.10 221,388.00 
747,129.51 419,387.00 
875,798.40 336,063.44 
859,419.44 444.004.35 
760,685.73 378,004.00 
867,230.05 532,707.00 
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General County 


Special District 


Taxes Taxes 

$ 183,426.91 $ 33,467.82 
183,196.13 65,208.78 . 
254,776.62 70,726.69 
328,100.02 90,765.34 
492,743.73 112,675.16 
490,943.35 136,981.57 
674,165.86 188,413.41 
914,582.90 342,601.25 
713,816.87 160,238.66 
658,673.61 165,694.94 
803,909.00 376,204.36 


Taxes 
$ 108,232.51 $ 1,157,424.91 
150,852.43 1,161,458.97 
159,879.80 1,412,540.57 
191,074.47 1,309,502.04 
208,943.65 1,843,327.80 
246,240.27 1,890,155.39 
297,112.75 2,496,484.10 
293,675.24 2,341,726.51 
220,302.74 2,664,410.51 
223,797.84 2,094,468.18 
225,286.66 2,375,084.33 

City and Town Total Taxes 

Taxes 
38,209.27 $ 415,801.45 
61,894.00 471,729.16 
73,253.26 626,914.73 
74,025.07 772,124.49 
121,200.00 1,517,789.07 
131,975.18 1,398,126.45 
162,374.65 1,998,713.00 
180,421.52 2,136,378.20 
174,560.32 2,114,232.07 
190,674.10 1,647,786.19 
187,436.70 2,027,432.51 
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trend in aggregate of expenditures runs 
through the whole line from the state, 
down to and through the other govern- 
mental subdivisions of the state. True 
economy will mean to cut out unneces- 
sary expenditure wherever in that line 
it may be found. 

Having all of the foregoing in mind, 
and with a purpose cf bringing the idea 
of possible economy in public affairs, 
closer to its readers, the Magazine in 
this issue presents tables which show the 
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taxes raised in two of the counties of the 
state, according to the funds for which 
county taxes have been levied therein 
since statehood. These tables include 
the amounts of state taxes raised each 
year by each county. At long range the 
Magazine may have nothing in the way 
of any possible reduction in those taxes. 
At closer range, the taxpayers of the 
counties may have. knowledge which if 
used may include specific ways in which 
the county taxes may be reduced; by 
reducing expenditures therein. 
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It will be the purpose of the Magazine 
to continue similar publications as per- 
taining to county tax matters, with 
similar tables, from month to month. 
By so doing the taxpayers of each coun- 
ty will have their attention called to the 
situation in those counties, and there- 
from may come thoughts, ideas, and pos- 
sibly suggestions towards reductions in 
the amounts required in such counties. 


(The tables referred to appear on 
page four.) 


| The “Tax Cost” of City and Town Government in Arizona 


From the last reports upon the sub- 
ject, a table has been prepared which is 
given below and which shows how much 
it costs the various incorporated towns 
and cities in the state of Arizona to oper- 
ate their municipal affairs. The total 
cost given includes only that portion of 
the actual available funds of these cities 
and towns which is raised in direct taxes 
by levy of taxes upon the property locat- 
ed within the corporate limits of each at 
a rate per hundred of the assessed 
valuation of such property. 

The tables show that $139,201,428.09 
is the aggregate valuation of property in 
all the cities and towns of the state which 
is upon the taxrolls of each, and from 
which a total of $1,938,932.59 of tax 
money is raised. It must be borne in 


_ mind that this total does not include all 


the expenditures for local purposes, 
made each year by the various towns and 
cities. In some of the towns, places of 
business, and business occupations are 
subject to certain license taxes, at fixed 
amounts, and which are still collected 
for city and town support. Nearly all 
of the cities and towns have their munici- 
pal water systems, and several of them 
have lighting systems. The rates charg- 
ed to individuals for service from such 
plants and systems also go into the trea- 
suries of the respective cities and towns. 
Fines, penalties, and forfeitures accru- 
ing on account of violations of local or- 
dinances, is another source of local 
revenue, of no mean amount, and all 
helps increase the amounts of funds 
available for municipal purposes. 

In one column of the figures the tax 
rate per hundred dollars of assessed 
valuation of taxable property of each 
city and town is given. The rates, how- 
ever, are of but little value in any 
genuine attempt to compare the cost of 
city government as between the cities 
of the state. For it must be borne in 
mind that each incorporated town, large 
or small in numbers of population, or in 


aggregates of assessed valuations of tax- 
able property therein, must support a 
certain amount of similar ‘“‘overhead”’ ex- 
pense that their incorporated existence 
may be maintained at all. The ordinary 
offices and officers of each town are 
necessary to each. Each town aims at 
a certain amount of fire and police pro- 
tection for its inhabitants and their pro- 
perty. Some general scheme for main- 
taining the streets and highways of the 
towns and cities is an incidental burden 
to each. And the cost of sewers, lights, 
and water, are among the common neces- 
sities of each town and city, and each 
of these public utilities call for some sup- 
port of the public of each town, regard- 
less of how large or small the town may 
be. 

So it is that a more close analysis of 
each and every public activity which is 
in fact undertaken by each city and each 
town, than can be made from general 
figures of assessed valuations, from com- 
parisons of tax rates per hundred, or 
from comparison of the per capita costs 
based upon the populations of each such 
town and city, is such an analysis as must 
be made, before one can tell whether the 
aggregate cost of maintaining the munici- 
pal governments and public activities of 
one city is really more or really less in 
proportion to the cost of similar main- 
tenance of another town or city. 

Among the ideas advanced for de- 
creasing tax burdens, is an idea of effort 
directed towards increasing the amounts, 
classes, character and aggregate values 
of property to be taxed. The advocates 
of this idea are in part correct, and in 
part incorrect. So far as such an in- 
crease in amount of assessed valuations 
of property, operated to keep the tax 
rate per hundred at a certain rate, is no 
indication that the real tax burden has 
been lessened. There is no true level 
from which to watch a sliding scale of 
tax rates, where the only element which 
keeps that scale in one place, is an in- 


creased valuation upon the same pro- 
perty within the confines of a taxing dis- 
trict, town or city, or an increased valu- 
ation of taxable property brought about 
through adding new properties of new 
values to the roll. The gauge level from 
which to start comparisons is first and 
foremost the amount of funds made 
available for public purposes of the city 
or town under the process of comparison, 
one year with another year. That gauge 
requires an answer to the question of 
how much is raised by all methods of 
acquiring public revenues, and must in- 
clude the several aggregates of tax 
raised funds, license tax funds, income 
from operation of water systems, light- 
ing systems and other publicly owned 
public utilities, with such fines, penal- 
ties and forfeitures, and other public in- 
come of every kind and class, as com- 
prises “‘other sources of revenue” as dis- 
tinguished from direct tax raised funds. 
For illustration of the above building 
operations in a given city may in one 
year largely increase the improvements 
upon lands, city and town lots, of that 
city. Or the corporate limits of the same 
city may be extended and thereby in- 
crease the amount and value of property 
which may be placed upon the city tax- 
rolls and upon which to levy and raise 
direct tax raised funds. In either case 
of such an increase in valuations, the 
same levy of the same rate per hundred 
would bring a higher aggregate of avail- 
able funds into the treasury of such city. 
The real gauge level, if based upon tax 
rates—unchanged one year to another, 
would appear to remain in one place, yet 
in truth and in fact the public burden of 
taxation, would in the aggregate actually 
increase. 

There is still another class of thinkers 
who deal with public finances, and point 
with pride to tax rates unchanged, even 
in the face of increased population, and 
increased values of taxable property. 
This class argues along lines that be- 
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cause the tax rate this year is no greater 
than it was last year, the affairs of the 
public are as from cause to effect, being 
more economically administered than 
before. They say, in effect, keep the 
tax rate per hundred, steady at par, or 
slightly lower it, and there is sure evi- 
dence of efficiency and economy. This 
line of argument includes the idea that 
the public by paying a certain rate per 
hundred one year upon the assessed 
values of property of that year, that the 
public could afford to raise and expend 
the aggregates of public money thus 
raised. That if there is more value, and 
more people, and the same rate, the pub- 
lic can still afford the burden of taxation 
thus imposed. All such ideas and argu- 
ments based thereon that such situations 
are evidences of economy, of efficiency, 
and of lack of public extravagance, are 
more or less faulty. The public can only 
afford to pay for what it actually needs 
in the way of governmental activities. 
The actual cost of those needs does not 
of necessity increase, either from the fact 
that more property shares that cost, or 
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the fact that more people are to be 
benefited by the result. Those real 
necessities standing alone do not call for 
increased cost of support. The idea of 
real necessity for any public expenditure 
before it results in any actual use of 
fund therefor, should have something 
more in the line of stamping it as a neces- 
sity, than is involved in the idea, that it 
can be done without actually increasing 
the tax rate, or may ‘possibly still be 
done, and the aggregate tax rate actually 
lessened. 

The statements in this article must not 
be construed as assuming that in no case 
would the amount of increased value of 
property, nor that in no event an in- 
crease in numbers of people to be bene- 
fited through local city or town govern- 
mental activities, might call for increased 
public expenditures. Some increased 
cost is expected to follow in the path of 
the growth of any city in wealth and 
population. To the extent of real neces- 
sity for more public funds incident to 
such growth, the burden of expenditures 


will in the aggregate increase. As be- 
CITY AND TOWN TAXES FOR YEAR 
Cities and Towns Population Valuation Tax Rate 
(U. S. 1920 per $100.00 
Census) Valuation 
BISBEE 9,205 $ 6,132,207.00 “Se Aas 
CASA GRANDE 948 813,288.00 1.80 
CHANDLER 1,500* 1,028,455.21 1.15 
CLIFTON 4,163 4,383,206.67 1.59 
DOUGLAS 9,916 7,288,662.00 t 11 
FLAGSTAFF 3,186 3,586,678.00 1.1068 
FLORENCE hep eral 749,345.00 1.992 
GILBERT 865 264,761.35 7 
GLENDALE PALS H 1,592,012.65 ST, 
GLOBE 7,044 4,198,964.00 2.10 
HOLBROOK 1,206 1,138,518.00 1.60 
JEROME 4,030 4,007,706.72 1.448 
MESA 3,036 2,811,369.96 1.06 
MIAMI 6,689 3,530,905.00 Beto 
NOGALES 5,199 6,719,171.00 Ag 
PHOENIX 29,053 47,794,293.65 1.28 
PIMA 515 197,113.00 1.00 
PRESCOTT 5,010 6,920,000.00 130 
SAFFORD 1,336 1,137,2567.00 .82 
SNOWFLAKE 758 173,101.00 5) 
SOMERTON 938 438,995.00 2.005 
TEMPE 1,963 Rael One 1.45 
THATCHER 899 405,594.00 48 
TOMBSTONE 1,178 506,730.00 1.00 
TUCSON 20,292 23,357,490.00 1.28 
WICKENBURG 527 232,854.08 tou 
WILLCOX 905 653,289.00 1.05 
WILLIAMS 1,350 1,002,598.00 110 
WINKELMAN 573 308,367.00 .70 
WINSLOW 3,730 2,319,474.00 1.40 
YUMA A237 4,076,905.08 1.82 


$139,201,428.09 
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tween what that increase is from such 


a necessity, and any practice of increas— 
ing the classes, kinds, and extent of pub-. 


lic activities, for no reason except the 


possibility of so doing without increasing” 


the tax rate per hundred of values in © 


taxable property, is the difference which 


really marks the swinging of the pen-- 
dulum between necessary tax burdens,,. 


and unnecessary ones. 


There is no excuse for any public ex- — 
penditure at all which is based solely — 


upon the fact that the money for such an 


expenditure can be made available with- — 


out increase to the prevailing tax rate. 


Taxpayers and the entire public upon — 


whom the burden of taxation and public 


expenditures finally rest, will experience 


a lessening of that burden, when more | 


attention is given to the items and pur- 


poses of and for which the dollars of ) 


public revenues are used, and less at- 


tention to tax rates, to total assessed 


valuations, and to the numbers of the ; 


public to be served through any public 
activity. . 


1923. 

Amount of Per 
Levy Capita 

Tax 
$ 132,455.67 $14.39 
14,639.18 15.44 
11,827.23 7.88 
69,692.99 16.74 
80,904.15 "8.16 
39,697.35 12.46 
14,926.95 12.86 
1,509.14 1.74 
15,442.53 5.64 
88,178.24 12:52 
18,216.29 15.10 
58,031.60 14.40 
30,362.80 10.00 
97,099.89 14.52 
86,669.25 16.67 
611,766.96 21.06 
197103 3.83 
89,960.00 17.96 
EBPs ol 6.98 
952.06 1.26 
8,801.85 9.38 
20,765.70 10.58 
1,946.85 PALIEL: 
5,067.30' 4.30 
298,975.87 14.73 
3,027.10 5.74 
6,859.54 7.58 
11,028.58 8.17 
2,158.57 ata At 
32,472.64 8.71 
74,199.67 17.51 


$1,938,932.59 


. 
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There are in Arizona upwards of four 
hundred and forty-six common school 
districts, and some forty-one high school 
districts each of which are under the 
control of separate school district boards. 
These boards have full power to employ 
the teachers, fix their salaries purchase 
all supplies and make all other contracts 
by them thought necessary as required 
by the needs of the particular districts 
uncer their supervision and control. To 
meet all such authorized expenditures 
of particular school districts, there is 
a state common school fund which is 
raised by direct taxation, added to such 
-yevenues as under the enabling act, 
which confirmed older grants of school 
section lands and added more thereto, 
in grants to the state of lands the incomes 
from which, and the interest upon scales 
of which, with the interest upon funds 
created from such sales and loaned, are 
stamped as permanent funds, to be per- 
manently maintained as such for the 
support of the common schools of the 
state. 

The framers of the state constitution 
fully realized all the varied conditions 
which existed in Arizona as to the needs 
of all the schools to be thereafter main- 
tained in the state. They appreciated 
the fact that the education of the child- 
ren of the state was an essential means 
to the end of a developing progress of 
the state towards higher ideals of gov- 
ernment and towards higher planes of 
thought, action and living. They ap- 
preciated the fact that the wide expanse 
of area in the state had its isolated settle- 
ments, as well as more thickly populated 
and more prosperous cities, towns and 
communities. Those framers of the con- 
stitution were imbued with an idea of 
an equality of opportunity for the child- 
ren of the entire state, regardless of 
where the homes of such children might 
be. If those ideas which appear not 
only in the Enabling Act under which 
Arizona prepared to become a state, not 
only in the constitution of the state, but 
in the school laws which were enacted 
by the first legislature of the new state, 
were to be specifically and shortly des- 
cribed, that description would be em- 
bodied in the words “uniformity as to 
common school methods and facilities, 
and equality of opportunity for benefit 
by such methods and facilities to be af- 
forded te every child of school age in 
the state.”’ 
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Thus in the state constitution is found 
the language, that :— 

“The income derived from the in- 
vestment of the state school fund, 
and from the rental derived from 
school lands, with such other funds 
as may be provided by law shall be 
apportioned annually to the various 
counties of the state in proportion to 
the number cof pupils of school age 
residing therein.” 

“The amount of this apportion- 
ment shall become a part of the 
county school fund, and the legis- 
lature shall enact such laws as will 
provide for increasing the county 
fund sufficiently to maintain all the 
public schools of the county for a 
minimum term of six months in 
every school year.” 

From this language it is clear that 
each county was made a unit to which 
was to be distributed as nearly in pro- 
portion as possible, that is, in proportion 
to the number of pupils of school age 
residing in each, all the incomes from 
permanent school land funds, whether 
that income be from rentals, or from in- 
terest. That language created a county 
school fund, the first portion of that fund 
to be the incomes above referred to, the 
balance of such fund was to be enough 
to maintain all the schools of the county 
for a minimum term of six months in 
every school year. So as the constitu- 
tion speaks at all upon the subject, it 
provides for a county school fund only. 
It provides for a county School.Superin- 
tendent, as among the county officers, 
but is silent as to the management or con- 
trol of school districts. 

All Benefits Through State Purchases 
and Supply of Text Books Could 
be Extended to all other Pur- 
chases for School Purposes 

Thus the first state legislature com- 
posed of many of the same men who were 
members of the constitutional conven- 
tion, enacted the free text book law of 
the state, under which all text books for 
use in the common schools of the state 
are furnished from state funds, by the 
state upon requisitions made by the coun- 
ty school superintendents as to the num- 
bers necessary for the schools of each 
county. This law was enacted with a 
two-fold purpose. One purpose was to 
insure uniformity as to what was to be 
taught in the schools, the other purpose 
was based upon a business reason, that 
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}As to a County Unit System of Control Over Common School 
3 Purchases and Expenditures 


bulk purchases would lessen the aggre- 
gate cost of such textbooks. The one 
purpose recognized the intended unifor- 
mity in common school facilities and lines 
of teaching as spoken in connection with 
the common school funds of the state. 
The other purpose simply puts into effect 
a well known business principle, that 
the quantity purchased controls the pur- 
chase price to be paid, and in the case 
of purchases of school books in Arizona, 
actually reduces the number of pur- 
chases from over four hundred and 
eighty (if each district purchased its 
own text books,) to a single purchase of 
such books. This law as to furnishing 
free text books still continues in force, 
and is outstanding in the school code, 
as one example of possible economy in 
use of state funds without loss of effici- 
ency in results, and as such an example 
simply illustrates a possibility of still 
further like economies in the use of 
school funds. 

The Public can be True to the Schools 
and also be True to Ideas for Econ- 
omy in Financing Those Schools 

The public in Arizona is in earnest 
about providing good, and if possible the 
best kind of an education for its school 
children. There is nothing to be urged 
against a public policy of the citizens 
of the state to such a laudable end. 
But it is true that an extra lavish expen- 
diture of funds will not put on a better 
educational polish, than will follow the 
use of necessary funds carefully expend- 
ed. In round numbers the public funds 
raised and expended in support of the 
common schools and other educational 
institutions of the state, amount to more 
than one half of all the public funds used 
for general state and county purposes 
The same public which is earnestly ad- 
hering to an undiminished effort to pro- 
vide the best in educational opportuni- 
ties, is just as earnestly considering the 
problems of economy as connected with 
all public expenditures, that the drain of 
public burden upon individual efforts, 
and private business activities may be 
diminished. A person may be true to both 
of the policies above mentioned without 
being partial to either. The same person 
may earnestly advocate uniformity, 
equality, and all necessary public sup- 
port required to build up and maintain 
the best common school system, and just 
as earnestly and in the same connection 
include therein every one of the best 
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principles of true economy that may be 
applied in the financing of such a school 
system. 

So it is that a better administration of 
public schools, and a lessened public cost 
may both come about through some 
change in the present methods of ad- 
ministration. The public everywhere 
has already abandoned the idea of the 
old district schools, where the teacher 
went into the district and took his old 
school books with him and taught there- 
from. Later and accepted to be better 
lines of text books have been prepared, 
and Arizona has already adopted a unit 
method through which such text books 
are purchased and provided for common 
and general use in the public schools. 
The merit in this change seems to be re- 
cognized by the public after twelve 
years in use. The essential courses of 
study in the schools are designated from 
and by the State Board of Education, 
and teachers are commissioned to teach 
after passing examinations under such 
board. 

The thought presents itself of whether 
it is not possible to further improve the 
system itself, and reduce the cost of 
maintaining that system, through an ex- 
tension of the same ideas which brought 
about the changes above referred to and 
already adopted, to other matters con- 
nected with the administration of the 
schools. For instance if uniformity is 
desired, then the same uniformity which 
comes through a centralized power to 
purchase’ text-books, would come 
through a similar power, centralized, to 
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select, purchase, and provide all of the 
other educational supplies, appliances, 
and devices, required in connection with 
a centrally prescribed course of study 
and instruction in the schools. If equa- 
lity of opportunity is to be desired, as 
embraced in the idea of equal distri- 
bution of funas in proportion to the num- 
bers of children of school age in each 
county, then so far as the actual results 
in use of those funds, a centralized pur- 
chasing power, would insure equal re- 
sults from each dollar expended in any 
necessary purchase for the common 
schools. If all possible economy in use 
of schools funds is a factor to be con- 
sidered in connection with a change from 
the present source of purchasing power, 
now distributed among over four hun- 
dred and eighty school district boards, 
into a more centralized board or body, 
then it goes without further argument, 
that if the present system as to purchase 
of text-books involves elements of econ- 
omy in the lessened cost price of such 
text-books as between four hundred and 
eighty odd, individual purchases for in- 
dividual school districts, and one bulk 
purchase for all districts of the state, 
then if that same plan were extended 
into and throughout all transactions in- 
volving purchases for schools, the saving 
of public money through lessened costs, 
would be a saving upon each class and 
character of purchased articles multi- 
plied by the number of different classes 
of things to be supplied and purchased, 
with an aggregate saving of some con- 
sequence to taxpayers. 

The question which is suggested in 
this article has been touched upon in 
previous articles in the Magazine. Those 
articles suggested legislation so changing 
the school laws of the state, that each 
county become a unit, and as such be 
given such officers to act in conjunction 
with the county superintendent of 
schools, that full control of all matters 
connected with the administration of 
common schools be centralized in the 
county, as distinct from the present con- 
trol exercised by boards of trustees in 
each individual district. 

General Uniformity in School System 
is Lost Through Local Control of 
Funds and Purposes of use of 
School Funds 
Under present conditions, there is no 
real uniformity as to the costs of main- 
taining schools in different school dis- 
tricts, even in the same county, and in 
the same general locality, or, as to 
schools to be maintained under similar 
conditions bearing upon those varying 
costs. Hach school board makes its own 
“budget”, it reports that budget to the 
county superintendent, who in turn 
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passes it on to the board of supervisors. 
That budget may be larger than real 
necessity requires. It may be large 
enough to absorb all of the state and 


county funds apportioned to a district, 


and call for a special district levy to- 
meet its full requirements in funds for 
common school purposes. The state and 


county still control the amount to be 


ra‘sed in state and county taxes for dis-. 
tribution to the several districts in the 
state, but the power to raise additional 


funds by special tax levy, and all powers. 


as to the actual expenditures of funds 
raisea, is vested in the school district. 
officers. There is no designation in the 
school law as to what are and are not. 
“School Purposes’. The details as to 
what are considered and treated as. 
school purposes, may vary, and do in 
fact vary to some extent, according to. 
the different ideas as to what those pur-. 
poses may be, viewed from the judgment 
of four hundred and eighty boards of 
school trustees. 


The constitution of the state has pro- 


vided for uniformity and aims at equa-. 
lity in the distribution of school money, 
the distribution is made on that basis. 
With an apportionment of funds to a dis- 
trict the control of that money is passed’ 


into the local boards of school trustees. | 


With the passing of that control, the 


idea of uniformity and equality passes © 


also, so far as any control of the actual 


use of those funds might result in equal — 


purchasing power in every dollar thereof 


actually expended to obtain that unifor- — 
mity among all schools, according to. 


money provided, dollar for dollar, and 
a control of that school money is also. 
lost so far as uniformity in, and similarity” 
of the actual purposes of expenditure, 
school for school and similar purpose and’ 
none but similar purposes, in each and 
every common school in the state. 

The control of local boards of school 
trustees has been abolished in many, 
of the other states, and that contro? 
placed in the hands of county boards. 


Undoubtedly these states have had to. 


convince the public that such change was: 
for the best interests of the schools, and 
for the best interests of taxpayers as: 
well. So in suggesting a consideration 
of making a similar change in Arizona, 
that suggestion is backed up not only 
by reason, but by the action of other 
states, and their experiences before and 
after making the change. 

It is firmly believed that a better sys- 
tem of school administration can be 
worked out through an adoption of a 
county system of control, and that such 
a system would become welcome to tax-. 


payers through the resulting economy 
therein. 
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HOW TO EFFECT PUBLIC ECONOMY AND 
" DECREASE TAXES 


Government itself exists as the result of the demands of civilized people for the benefits 
to the public itself, and to the individuals who comprise the public to be governed. The pro- 
gress of the world has been accomplished as the general sequence of the existence of some form 
of government. It is axiomatic, that the public must pay for such form of government, and 
for the various activities and branches thereof by it demanded and adopted. 

The public create the demands as to what shall be included in the functions, objects and 
purposes of the government of the United States, the several states, the counties, cities, towns, 
and other political subdivisions which are clothed with public powers. The execution of those 
particular public functions through selected public officials is but a means to the end demand- 
ed by the public. The aggregate of all public functions to be performed, of public objects 
and purposes to be accomplished, the extent to which activities as connected with each public 
function, public object, and public purpose, are demanded by the public, all tend to swing the 
pendulum which marks a high, or marks a low, aggregate of public expenditures, with high 
or low tax aggregates. 


The demands of the public created, acceded to, and their fulfilment by public officials, 
has forced that pendulum to the highest mark of aggregate public expenditures, and thereby 
caused the greatest aggregate of public tax burdens, known to the history of our country. 

If the public desire a reduction in taxes and other public burdens included in the aggre- 
gate costs of all government, it can reconsider every item, kind and class, of demand for ac- 
tivities now included in its system, it can demand an elimination of what is unnecessary, it can 
demand a lessening of activities, not eliminated entirely, to the minimum of efficient necessity. 

In the main, the public itself has created its own enormous tax burdens by its demands. 
It can lessen that burden through insistent demand for economy. Economy applied to each 
detail of what is to be required throughout all forms of public government, and so applied 
through action of the public itself, will bring about real financial economy as to the aggregate 
requirements in funds for public expenditure, and will of its own force decrease the burden, 


of taxes. at 


| 
{ 
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E*D ITO RelgA FER GO? Via Ea iNeaE : 


Get Together and Plan For IReduced Expenditures 


The time is fast approaching when the 
boards of supervisors, the various city 
and town councils and commissions will 
be planning the estimates for proposed 
expenditures as the basis for ascertain- 
ing the amount of taxes to be raised for 
county, city, and town purposes. And 
it is not to be overlooked, that every 
board of trustees of every one of the four 
hundred and eighty and more school dis- 
tricts of the state, are required to sub- 
mit on or before the first day of July in 
each year an itemized statement of the 
amount of money needed for defraying 
the expenses of each such district for the 
new fiscal year. So that each year there 
is the annual estimate which when fin- 
ally adopted, fixes the aggregate of ex- 
penditures which are authorized for each 
county, city and town in the state. And 
there is also the annual statements, to 
be made and itemized by each board of 
trustees of each school district of the 
state, which fixes for each district the 
amount necessary to meet its needs for 
a year, and from these various annual 
estimates, and items of required needs, 
the various am‘ounts which are to be 
raised upon the tax-rolls are determined. 
Of course the other sources of revenues 
of cities, towns, and counties, are deduct- 
ed from the aggregate of the estimates of 
each, and other sources of revenues dis- 
tributed from counties, and the amounts 
of distributions of state common school 
funds, are considered and deducted from 
the amounts reported by school trustees 
as ‘‘needed” for their respective school 
districts, which deductions leave the 
balances to be raised by taxation. 


Proposed Expenditures Adopted as such, 
fix the final Aggregate of Taxes 


So it is that proposed expenditures, 
whether proposed in the annual esti- 
mates, or proposed in itemized state- 
ments from school trustees, are as to 
each, the starting point in the line fin- 
ally finishes up to adopted estimates, and 
the final aggregate of taxes to be levied 
and collected. 

So it is true that what is proposed as 
item;s, objects, and purposes of expendi- 
ture, leads directly to the amount of 
taxes which are finally to be paid. And 


to essen Taxes 


it is just as true that the amount of 
taxes cannot be decreased, unless the 
items, purposes and objects for which 
taxes must be raised, are either de- 
creased in numbers of objects and pur- 
poses, or decreased in individual items 
alloted to adopted objects and purposes. 
Lessen the authorized expenditures, 
and taxes will automatically be lessened. 
Continue the same routine as to amounts 
and purposes of expenditure, with a con- 
tinuation of an alloting of similar 
amounts for each item, purpose and 
object, and taxes will remain on a par 
of aggregate, one year with another. 
Increase either objects, purposes, and 
items, of authorized expenditures, and 
the aggregate of taxes will increase. 
There exists certain fixed expenses of 
cities, towns and counties. The items of 
these fixed expenses, such as salaries, 
are amounts fixed by law. There are 
cases in which the boards, and councils, 
are given discretion as to the real neces- 
sities as to additional employees, and ad- 
ditional expenses of offices, beyond what 
is so fixed by law. The questions of new 
buildings, new equipm‘ents, new this and 
new that, in connection with the institu- 
tions of cities, towns and counties, and in 
connection with school districts, are to 
the extent of annual taxes required for 
the new matters left to the discretion 
of the controlling officers of the cities, 
towns, counties, and school districts. If 
the aggregate of taxes is to be lessened, 
that lessening must be worked out 
through the use of the officials’ discre- 
tion in those instances where the power 
to authorize an item of expenditure, is a 
discretionary power vested in the appro- 
priating officers, who propose, adopt, 
and present estimates and statements as 


- to the requirements of a new fiscal year. 


If the Public Desires a Lessening of 
Taxes it Must Demand a Cor- 
responding Lessening in 


Public Activities 


It has been said that among the causes 
which have brought about those large in- 
creases in the proportion of public ex- 
penditures of the present as compared 
with the past, is a public demand that 


certain activities be undertaken at publie 
expenses. That being so, and it being 
evident that the public realizes the 
necessity for reducing taxes, in order to 
make the burdens of taxation more equal 
to the ability of private enterprises to 
bear the increasing public burdens of all 
kinds, the tim:e seems to be an opportune 
one for a general getting together of the 
members of the public, i. e., the tax- 
payers and the officers whose duty it is 
to propose and adopt public budgets, 
with a view towards a general ‘‘good of 
the order discussion”’. Let the taxpayers 
of school districts, of the towns, cities, 
and counties make it their duty to enter 
into a discussion of the public finances 
of their particular locations. Let them 
as taxpayers enter into a candid con- 
sideration of what can, and what cannot 
be afforded as an immediate public ex- 
penditure to require tax money for pay- 
ment of that expenditure. Let the tax- 
payers go into the question of ways and 
means, and ascertain what economies 
can be put in force in connection with 
public expenses, and in connection with 
public activities close at hand. Let 
these discussions and considerations be- 
come general among all taxpayers. And 
when possible economic ideas have been 
discovered, let those ideas be known to 
the budget officers. 

If it should so happen that the interest- 
ed public of any city, town, county, 
school district, or other taxing district, 
actually desire a reduction in the activi- 
ties, of any such town, city, county, 
school district, or other taxing district, 
as a means of reducing public expendi-” 
tures and thus reducing the aggregate of 
taxes to be levied and collected, it would 
seem to be the duty of the public so in- 
terested, to make known their desire to 
the officers who prepare the budgets of 
and for public expenditures. In no 
other way can the officers be advised of 
that desire. In the absence of such a 
getting together of the public itself, and 
of the public with the officers, the prac- 
tice has been to let things run along for 
a new year about the same as for the 
previous year. The budget officers let- 
ting the silence of taxpayers become an 
equivalent to an assent to what has been 
done, and to a continuation of so doing. 


i 


a 
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In the past, the men “with an axe toi 
grind’’, in the sense of selling something 
to the public, or in the sense of putting 
some new public activity into effect, 
have made their desires known, they 
have not been modest nor afraid to speak 
their piece to the budget officers. If 
taxpayers, acting in their own interests, 
and acting with the same class of per- 
sistent effort towards a reduction of ex- 
penditures as the efforts of the proposing 
class, proposing more and more new 
things for the public, and thus more and 
increased taxes, has been exerted, it 
would simply reverse the situation. In- 
stead of running ahead at full speed, re- 
gardless of total cost and total expenses 
entailed through so running, the public 
throw into reverse, and insist upon doing 
without. everything that real economy 
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consistent with efficiency could and 
would dispense with, the general result 
would be a reduction in the aggregates 
of money raised by taxation. 


The Time to Speak for Economy is Be- 
fore Budgets are Finally Adopted 


The time within which to do all that 
is suggested above, is before and not 
after the final adoption of public bud- 
gets. And at any rate, unless those tax- 
payers who really favor some retrench- 
ment, or some lessening in the scope and 
extent of attempted public action, as a 
means of lessening their taxes, do make 
their desires known in some open man- 
ner, it is quite certain that that other 
element of the public who are still after 
more and more, will not speak for those 
who are economically inclined. 
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Let the public get together and speak. 
If that public really desires economy, 
then let it speak those desires to its of- 
ficers who fix the amounts authorized 
for expenditure. Speaking those desires 
may accomplish something in the way of 
tax reduction. Continued silence until 
after the amounts of expenditures have 
been determined, will not change matters 
at all. Be entirely silent and tax bur- 
dens will not lessen and may increase. 

In all sincerity, it seems that the time 
is at hand for a getting tcgcether of all 
the people, and all officezs who are to 
act for the people, and arrive at an 
understanding as to what is really neces- 
sary, what is not, and what can be pre- 
sently afforded by the public and what 
cannot, and thereby effect plans towards 
more economy, and reduced taxes. 


Public Bonds May Become Barriers Against Future Development 


Who of us can foretell the future. 
Citizens of ordinary practical judgment 
scoff at the idea of gazing into the cry- 
stal balls of fortune tellers, and listening 
to the mystical sayings of would be pro- 
phets as to what their future destiny 
miay be. Ordinary citizens plan for the 
future along lines of past experience. 
They seek for those rules of progress to- 
wards individual successes, which in the 
past have been fully demonstrated as be- 
ing the safest rules from cause to effect, 
and from means to a desired end. All 
are forced to admit that no rule has yet 
been discovered which for a certainty 
will apply to all conditions which may 
arise in the course of a lifetime of any 
individual, of which may arise and be- 
come an unforeseen crisis which may af- 
fect the destinies of a generation of men 
and women, and change the course of 
progress of nations. 

As individuals, and as members of the 
public of the generation and age in 
which we live, it is possible to profit by 
experiences of the past. Those exper- 
iences which in the lives of individuals 
in the past, and those experiences en- 
countered by the public as connected 
with governments, and governmental 
activities in the past, which have in the 
main, steadily and surely enlightened 
the way to success and to progress. The 
unexpected happenings, those accidents, 
so-called, and those unforeseen catastro- 
phes, which intermingle in a chain of the 
events of lives of individuals, and seem 
to stay progress of the public of a given 
period, cannot be guarded against, but 
are nevertheless nothing but exceptions 


to the general rules of progress. If in 
the pages of history there is found per- 
iods of stagnation, of no material pro- 
gress, or in fact actual retrogression, 
there will also be found the cause there- 
of. Those causes having left their blot 
upon the upward course of civilization, 
should become the ‘“‘don’ts’” which pre- 
sent generations should avoid, when at- 
tempting to apply the rules of action 
prescribed by experience, and attempt- 
ing to avoid the doing of those things 
which have wrought havoc in the past, 
and by doing those things which in the 
course of ages have always tended to- 
wards real advancement. 


“Don’t Borrow Too Much on the Future” 
Is a Good Slogan for Sure Public 
Progress. 


One of the simple expressions which 
was once in common use among the 
people, and which was used in connec- 
tion with any attempted spreading out of 
individual business undertakings, or in 
connection with any individual under- 
taking whatever, which looked to the 
future, was, “Don’t borrow too much on 
the future.” And side by side with 
that expression and used under the samie 
conditions in connection with similar 
future undertakings, is that expression. 
of, “Don’t undertake more than you can 
see your way clear to finish.’”’ These 
two expressions spoke volumes in the 
language of our pioneer parents, and our 
grandparents. They were phrases of 
the times of thrift, of the period, when 
to make haste slowly was considered the 
true manner through which to succeed, 


and having succeeded to maintain each 
position of advancement against all con- 
tingencies, and under all circumstances 
which might arise unseen in the future. 
Our forefathers applied the rules of ex- 
perience expressed in the above sayings, 
they had a common horror of any reek- 
lessly created debts or indebtednesses. 
The mortgaged home, farm:, or business, 
was a situation equivalent to a night- 
mare of horrid dreams to them. To be 
avoided except in cases of dire necessity- 
Attention is called to these rules of ex- 
perience that reference may be 
made thereto as rules of ex- 
perience which in the past have never 
failed to act for continued progress. 
The actual strength of these rules ap- 
plied to human action has been demon- 
strated many times during the one hun- 
dred and forty-eight years between 1776, ! 
and 1924. That demonstration has dis- | 
closed an earnest people, a_ thrifty | 
people, a conservatively acting people, | 
which in times of dire need, were ac- | 
tually able to meet the contingent strain 
of unforseen emergencies which called 
forth all of the reserved energies of our 
people. Rules of action by that same 
people which had been so intermingled 
with their private and public affairs, as 
to leave present the power of the people 
to meet with all requirements, no matter 
how great, and no matter how unexpect- 
ed the demand might be for use of the 
latent reserve of strength, at any time, 
and at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, when reserve was drawn upon. 
These contingencies, to be-met, called 
for the creation of large emergency in- 
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debtednesses. “War debts,’ so _ to 
speak, inckided therein. But in addi- 
tion to those emergency public indebted- 
nesses, there has come into existence, 
billions of dollars of purely civil indebt- 
ednesses, of the United States as a whole, 
of the several states, of their counties, 
cities, towns and various other political 
subdivisions with taxing powers and debt 
creating powers, all to billions in such 
numbers, as to actually overshadow the 
burden of the war debts as a general 
public indebtedness. The people could 
not control the amount of the indebted- 
ness resulting from the emergencies of 
war. The people could have controlled 
the amount of the indebtednesses, class- 
ed as civil public debts. The one was 
an inevitable result of the unforeseen 
and not to be prevented war. The debt 
resulting was unavoidable and so a 
necessary public burden. The other may 
in part be warranted by the necessities 
of the times, and may in part be unwar- 
ranted. Portions of that civil indebted- 
ness may have been created through 
real demands necessitated to keep pace 
with the real progress of the people 
creating any portion thereof. Portions 
of that civil indebtedness may not have 
been warranted nor supported for any 
use in connection with real progress, and 
that portion may include millions of dol- 
lars of bonds which do not in fact sup- 
port any public purpose at all, as dis- 
tinct from private purposes in the objects 
for which the public debts have been 
created. The public cannot retrace its 
steps and review the purposes which 
have been used in the past as a basis for 
public bond issues. All bonds which 
have been issued for public purposes will 
stand for payment until paid, regardless 
of the purpose, purposes, necessity or 
lack of real necessity of those purposes 
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as objects for public undertaking 
through bond issues. 


The Public can Stay Action and Refuse 
_ to Sanction More “Civil Bond Issues” 


But upon the general subject of bond 
issues, the public can stop and consider 
before it authorizes any more bonds. It 
can well reflect upon those issues which 
have been authorized in the past, it can 
consider how far into the future the bur- 
den of the payment of those bonds will 
extend. It can well reflect upon the 
fact, that every present bond issue is a 
presently imposed burden upon the tax- 
payers of the future. If, the present 
public can well ask itself, the simple 
question of whether it is now “borrowing 
too much for the future’”’, and ask itself 
the further question of whether the ob- 
jects and purposes which are now made 
the subject of bond issues, will be such 
as will fit into the needs of the future 
public which will still be paying the old 
bonas, and will also be confronted with 
public financial questions as to their own 
public needs. 

The present public can well reflect 
upon the experience of the past. It need 
not go back beyond the period of the 
present century to find the start of such 
marked advances in science, in mechani- 
cal devices, in the modes of locomotion, 
in the manner of transmitting communi- 
cations, and a multitude of other similar, 
if not so important advances. When the 
present public bonds itself to the limit 
to meet these changes which have been 
almost revolutionary in their effect upon 
the ordinary affairs of life, business and 
progress on all sides, and when it under- 
takes to strain its present ability to carry 
the load of bonds which appears to be 
necessary to keep pace with the ad- 
vances, it should not commit the mistake 
of assuming that the progress of science, 
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and of inventions, will remain at a stand- 
still. It should not attempt to look so 
far into the future as to plan today for 
those public undertakings, which may 
fit the needs of the present, but become 
discarded, and wholly unsuited for the 
needs of the future public. 

The present public can progress with 
sureness of action to that end, if it con- 
fines its efforts to do what seems indis- 
pensible to the real necessities for pre- 
sent needs and present progress. Can 
do this with conservatism. But when it 
attempts to do today everything that ap- 
pears to the present minds of men, all 
that will be necessary to be done to meet 
the needs of the future men who be- 
come our successors, and when it pre- 
sently issues bonds and pledges the 
credit of the present and future public 
to the payment of those bonds, it should 
not overlook the possibility that such 
bonds, may become mill-stones of bur- 
den upon the future public, and may be 
such a burden, as will retard that public — 
from adapting itself to the real needs of 
its own time. 

With the developments of the past. 
With the changes which have come about 
With the burdens of 
bond issues, and taxes incident thereto 
which have already assumed an almost 


in the near past. 


unberrable weight upon every private 
activity of the present. With all this in 
mind, the present public can play safe, 
and can from now on direct its efforts to 
diminishing, rather than increasing its 
own tax burdens incident to bond issues, 
and with it all, can in a large measure 
let the future take care of its own pro- 
blems for advancement, and let it do so 
unhampered and unimpeded with a left 
cver heritage of public indebtedness 
created today, and so created not to meet 
preser:t needs, but to anticipate the 
future, and what that future will need. 


Table Showing the State, County, Special District, City and Town Taxes of 
Yavapai and Maricopa Counties From 1913 to 1923 


Following out a plan which was start- 
ed in the last previous issue of the Maga- 
zine, which is to present from m:onth to 
month the figures of taxes which are 
raised, and have been raised in the vari- 
ous counties of the state since statehood, 
the tables of figures which follow, show 
as to the counties of Maricopa and Yava- 
pai the tax situation in each of those 
counties as that situation has been, com- 
mencing with the year 1913, and includ- 
ing the tax year of 1928. 

These tables show, year after year the 


amounts of taxes raised in those two 
counties, for state purposes, that is 
amounts which have been collected by 
the counties and by them turned over to 
the state treasurer. Included in these 
figures are the state taxes collected for 
the state common school funds, and the 
state taxes collected for the state high- 
way fund. As to which funds, under the 
law, certain portions were collected, 
either for the ‘‘75 per cent’’ portion of 
highway funds to be devoted to high- 
ways of the counties in proportion to 


their respective contribution in state 
taxes for that fund, and certain other 
portions are also distributed to these and 
other counties from the state school 
funds. 

These tables show, year by year the 
amounts of taxes raised in the counties 
for county purposes, including therein 
such funds as have been raised for high- 
ways and schools, through taxes spread 
over and upon the entire taxable pro- 
perty of each county. 

These tables show also, the aggregates 
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of taxes raised by taxes spread over the 
property of special districts, school and 
other districts, but confined to the pro- 
perty within the boundaries of such dis- 
tricts, as distinct from the entire property 
of the counties. 

Under the head of “city and town 
taxes” the aggregates given in the tables 
for each year, are the aggregates of 
taxes levied and collected for the city 


and town purposes of incorporated 
towns and cities within the two counties. 


The totals shown in the last columns 


| of the tables, shows the aggregate of all 
_ taxes for all the purposes which appear 
_under the preceding heads in the tables. 
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As stated in the previous article writ- 
ten in connection with similar tables 
heretofore published, the figures given 
furn‘sh no basis for any comparison of 
costs of similar purposes as between the 
counties named. The figures do show 
that taxes of all kinds, state, city, town, 
school district, and other special dis- 
tricts, have increased in amounts since 
statehood. The causes for these in- 
creases as they appear in county taxes, 
in school district taxes, and in other 
special district taxes, as well as the in- 


creased taxes applying to towns and. 


cities, are best known to the citizens of 
those particular localities affected by 


such increases. Just as the saying is, 


MARICOPA COUNTY 
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“charity begins at home’’, so it is true, 
that if taxpayers are interested in re- 
ducing the general burden of aggregate 
of taxes, that is, interested in such en- 
forced economy in the matter of public 
expenditures as may be possible, there 
is an opportunity presented for each tax- 
payer, to do his or her part right at home. 
If it is costing too much to carry on the 
affairs of the home town, of the home 
school district, or of the county, the tax- 
payers of each, are on the ground, and 
can do effective work towards any pos- 
sible reduction of expenditures, and thus 
reduce the taxes to be raised for local 
purposes. 


SUMMARY OF TAXES FOR ALL PURPOSES FOR THE YEARS 1913 to 1923. 


General County Special District 


City and Town Total Taxes 


Taxes 


$ 225,019.49 $ 1,189,682.14 


295,934.36 
254,145.32 
243,171.56 
333,089.41 
389,634.00 
417,105.71 
724,145.78 
771,333.56 
769,125.97 
694,701.46 


1,548,605.60 
1,392,077.51 
1,251,135.69 
1,613,318.39 
15181, 7381.87 
2,448,921.59 
3,483,836.81 
4,031,200.40 
3,878,075.30 
3,910,790.73 


Taxes Taxes 

$ 378,339.65 $ 254,857.29 
392,242.99 321,499.84 
425,502.01 316,273.14 
409,541.00 311,025.93 
439,857.14 408,585.47 
535,518.54 476,848.00 
734,749.87 693,162.00 
745,068.30 1,376,951.67 
1,314,647.01 997,375.60 
1,600,522.52 912,611.86 
1,577,805.39 992,562.79 
YAVA PA Iy COUN T Y 


SUMMARY OF TAXES FOR ALL PURPOSES FOR THE YEARS 1913 to 1923. 


General County Special District 


City and Town Total Taxes 


Year State Taxes 
1913 $ 331,465.71 
1914 338,928.41 
1915 396,157.04 
1916 287,397.20 
Gare 431,786.37 
1918 379,731.33 
gH WS 603,904.01 
1920 637,671.06 
LoZT 947,844.23 
1922 595,814.95 
1923 645,721.09 
Year State Taxes 
1913 $ 196,338.04 
1914 193,463.08 
1915 245,980.68 
1916 233,116.09 
TL T 528,130.99 
1918 509,243.99 
LOLs 804,496.08 
1920 GL7eBL0.99 
1921 893,229.31 
, 1922 550,337.48 
1923 596,426.11 


Taxes Taxes 
$ 200,304.46 $ 21,084.11 
241,285.42 35,605.76 
PhisO0 t.00. 43,326.48 
320,534.62 12,829.10 
347,480.57 88,922.59 
382,585.87 100,176.75 
455,881.11 191,488.90 
591,702.11 415,892.25 
741,502.68 254,585.77 
528,755.61 180,885.03 
855,741.81 328,570.34 


Taxes 

$ 45,312.25 $ 463,038.86 
47,188.75 517,543.01 
52,084.49 619,258.72 
48,963.39 674,943.20 
74,300.00 1,038,834.15 
93,846.68 1,085,853.29 
103,569.15 1,555,435.24 
109,743.45 1,735,048.80 
146,847.44 2,036,165.20 
169,674.47 1,429,652.59 
164,358.96 1,945,097.22 
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What are Some ot the Creating Gauses of Increased Taxes? 


This question is one which should be 
thoroughly understood, and its answer 
remembered by everyone who is interest- 
ed in steps towards a reduction in pre- 
sent taxes. 

The first answer to the question may 
assume the negative form. That of 
what does not effect taxation one way or 
the other. The tax rate per hundred 
is simply a means of spreading taxes 
over the amount of taxable property of 
the state, its counties, towns, cities, 
school districts, and other special taxing 
districts which exist by law. The as- 
sessment of property for taxation pur- 
poses is but a means of equalizing as 
nearly as may be, according to the real 
cash value of property, the amount which 
each property owner is required to con- 
tribute in taxes to the public treasuries. 
The hundred dollars of value when used 
as a unit to be multiplied by the tax rate 
per hundred to arrive at the amount of 
each tax, are but means to the end of 
acquiring for public use, such funds as 
are not available from other indirect 
sources of revenue, and together with 
such amounts as are derived from those 
other sources, in the aggregate provide 
an amount sufficient to pay the cost to 
the public of public activities. 


Increased Tax Rates, Nor Changed Valu- 
ations of Property do not Cause 


Increased Taxes 


The tax rates appearing upon any tax 
roll is not a cause for either high or low 
taxes. The assessed values also appear- 
ing as against the names of individual 
owners, as being the taxable value of 
the property owned by each such in- 
dividual is but a means of raising taxes, 
and is not a cause of high taxes or low 
taxes. The tax rates may vary. The 
assessed values of different classes of 
property may increase or decrease from 
time to time. But these increases or 
decreases come about through efforts 
directed towards fixing the valuations of 
the property to be taxed. The rule 
which is applied is a rule which calls 
for an assessment of every class of pro- 
perty at its value at the time assessed. 
In theory the rule will equalize the pro- 
portion of taxes borne by the owners of 
each class of property, with that pro- 
portion of taxes to be borne by the 
owners of each and every other class of 
property within a taxing district. The 
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theory of the rule of assessing property 
according to its valuation seems to be 
one generally adopted to bring about an 
equality of tax burdens as between dif- 
ferent classes of property. There is no 
fault to find with the rule of such a 
theory. Individual taxpayers may feel 
that assessing officers have dealt un- 
justly with them in applying that theory 
to their particular property when the 
assessed values thereof are fixed. But 
individual taxpayers are entitled to a 
hearing before the boards, before that 
assessed value becomes permanently 
fixed for the rolls of a tax year. And 
if after such a hearing, individual tax- 
payers are still inclined to believe the 
values for assessment and taxation pur- 
poses have been fixed ‘“‘too high’, they 
must remember that men differ as to how 
much a horse is worth in a horse trade, 
and that it is impossible for two men to 
entirely agree as to what a parcel of 
property is actually worth. If tax- 
payers give assessing officers credit for 
doing the best they can in arriving at 
assessed values, then in the absence of 
any actual bias, or prejudice on the part 
of such officers, the taxpayers in the use 
of the theory of taxation above referred 
to are getting the best rule of equality 
aimed at an equal distribution of tax 
burdens that man has been able to de- 
vise, and are getting the best application 
of that rule in its use in fixing values as 
the basis for an equal distribution of 
those burdens, that is possible in view of 
the differences of opinion as between in- 
dividuals as to what things are really 
worth. That element of differing ideas 
will be present in any scheme of direct 
taxation based upon values of property 
to be taxed, and is an element which 
cannot be eliminated, as long as two men 
see things with their own eyes. For just 
that length of time the two will differ 
as to what is seen. Perfection is a seem- 
ing impossibility. The aim of tax laws 
is to arrive as near perfection as it is 
possible, and the tax laws of Arizona 
are not at fault, for reason of apparent, 
or claimed inequality in fixing values 
of property for tax purposes, by apply- 
ing such laws fairly. So as said above, 
the mode and manner of distributing the 
tax burdens among the individual tax- 
payers, is after all only a means to the 
end of providing the aggregate of funds 
required to carry on, public activities 
which are to be so carried on through 
tax raised funds, and that mode and 
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decreasing the aggregate of tax raised 
funds so required for such public ac- 
tivities. 

This Magazine has attempted to con-. 
vince its readers that the real cause of 
increased tax burdens is nothing except 
the increased demands as to what shall - 
be undertaken at public expense, or, 4 
stated in another manner, the increased — 
tax burdens are caused by increased ex-- 
penditures for public purposes. The 
answer to the question in the title of this 
article, calls for going into some of the 
principal causes which taken together- 
finally bring about increased expendi- 
tures. Those causes seem to fall under 
three general heads. Public demands. 
as to what shall become public activities — 
to be carried on with public funds. 
Laws enacted in response to such de- 
mands, and making appropriations from 
public funds for each activity so auth- 
orized, adopted as a_ public activity, 
and as such in need of funds to function. | 
as such. The actual use of public funds. — 
by public officers charged with the duty, 
and empowered to perform the various _ 
activities which become such due to the 
natural result of the effect of the two. 
causes first given. The demands of the 
public, affirmative legislative response 
to such demands, and the action of ad- 
ministrative officers in expending funds 
appropriated, are the three causes, 
which when applied to any public ac- 
tivity, gives that activity its place among 
and with all other activities, for all pub- 
lic objects, purposes, projects, and ac- 
tivities of all kinds, which taken to- 
gether from the standpoint of public 
cost of each and all thereof, become 
finally the real cause of increase in pub- 
lic expenditures, and so taken all to- 
gether is the real cause of and for the 
increased taxation which is now burden- 
ing the general public. 

What can the public do about those 
causes is a question which is suggested 
immediately the cause of increased tax- 
ation is traced to its general source or 
sources. Briefly, the public itself can 
diminish its demands for legislative ac- 
tion creating new and more public ac- 
tivities to be supported through tax 
raised funds. The legislature can if it 
chooses, lend a deaf ear to demands for 
more laws which authorize more public 
activities and carry appropriations there- 
for. The administrative officers, have 
the power not to expend all that is ac- 


i) 
1 
manner is not a means of increasing or 
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tually appropriated, if in their judgment 
a particular activity can be conducted ef- 
fectively with less expenditure. 

- The actors in all three of the causes 
above given as causes for increased 


The Board of Supervisors of Maricopa 
County are expecting to lessen the cost 
of supplies to the different county of- 
fices, county officers, and institutions 
through the adoption of a method, under 
which all such supplies will be purchased 
‘by that board. The board has recently 
directed a letter to all such offices of the 
county, which reads as follows :— 
“In view of the increasing cost of coun- 
ty government and with a desire of ad- 
ministering the financial affairs of the 
county in the most efficient manner pos- 
sible, the Board of Supervisors passed a 
resolution providing that all purchases 
for supplies of every legal character, that 
become a charge against the county, 
shall be made through this office and by 
proper order instructed the Clerk to as- 
‘sume this additional responsibility.” 

“In order to make effective the under- 
taking your co-operation is respectfully 
asked and you may be assured that every 
assistance will be rendered by this office 
toward making your administration a 
success.” 

“It is the purpose to co-ordinate the 
various departments of the County Goy- 
-ernment, eliminating duplication where 
ever possible and make the larger pur- 
chases through competitive bidding.” 
| “The necessary forms will be provided 
_for your use when ready.” 

In connection with the above, it is now 
the practice for each of the nearly one 


} 


hundred offices and officers of Maricopa 
| County to purchase the supplies needed 
for each. Many of these supplies are 
similar in character. The buying of 
'such supplies in the small amounts need- 
ed for each office, means that each pur- 
/chase is made at the “long price’, and 
_without any competition. In some cases 
| which have come to the attention of the 
board, articles have been ordered with- 
| out any price being fixed and the county 
_ treasury has not been able to get the best 
of it when the accounts came up for audit 
and allowance. Another feature which 
has appeared in connection with the old 
method of purchasing, was that of a 
duplication of supplies, and _ office 
equipment. While such duplication has 
not been intentional, the information re- 


ceived is to the effect that no systematic 
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taxes, can unite in a common chorus. 
“We hope to be able to bye and bye, but 
we cannot afford it now’’, and let them; 
sing and whistle that chorus collectively, 
and as solos when acting their particular 
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parts in the causes leading up to in- 
creased taxation, and the answer as to 
what to do about present tax burdens 
would become manifest to all, and would 
thus result in answering itself. 


inventory has been kept, and in the ab- 
sence thereof, supplies and equipment 
which have been purchased for one or 
more offices, may have accumulated into 
an excess of supply, while other offices 
are buying more of the same things so 
accumulated. 

The Magazine is informed that it is 
the intention of the Board of Supervisors, 
through a constantly exercised super- 
vision of the matter of supplies by its 
Clerk, to perfect an inventory of such 
supplies in each office and in all offices. 
To make purchase upon requisitions 
therefor made to the Clerk by each of- 
fice and officer apparently in need of 
new supplies. These requisitions will 
be made monthly, except in emergency 
cases, and with each requisition there 
will be required a statement of how 
much “is on hand,” of the articles de- 
sired. From these requisitions, from 
the orders given, and through the dis- 
tribution of the supplies actually pur- 
chased, the expectations are that the 
total cost will be lessened as to what is 
actually needed and finally purchased, 
and the total amount of county funds ex- 
pended will also be lessened through a 
prevention of overpurchasing. 

With all supplies purchased through 
the office of the board of supervisors, 
under a system of requisitions, and of 
supply according to needs, the records 
of the board will be kept in such manner 
that the amounts expended by each of- 
fice and each officer, can be checked 
against the annual estimate, or ‘“‘budget”’ 
allowance for maintenance of each. 
The records of the board will show, 
through checking up of orders made, 
but not actually filled and paid for dur- 
ing a fiscal year, the encumbrances upon 
the appropriations for each office, of- 
ficer and county institution. This ques- 
tion of “encumbrances” upon funds ap- 
propriated, has been one of the uncer- 
tainties connected with what might 
otherwise be an exact and accurate bal- 
ance sheet of all county business, re- 
quired in connection with the statements 
to be prepared as a part of the annual 
estimates adopted by the boards of sup- 
ervisors, from which to work out the 


amount of funds to be required for the 


Unit System of Purchasing Supplies for County Offices 


purposes of a new fiscal year. The 
question of real balance of really avail- 
able funds remaining from one year, to 
meet the public expenses of a new fiscal 
year, is an important question. Under 
the old method, if it was not impossible, 
it seemed to be such an arduous task, as 
not to be undertaken, that the real 
“unencumbered”’ balances of funds be 
truly stated in the annual estimates. If, 
however, the new system of purchasing 
is worked out to its full possibilities, the 
warrant book of the Clerk of the Board 
of Supervisors taken with outstanding 
orders made under requisitions from the 
various officers of the county, all pro- 
perly recorded and made part of the ac- 
counting system of the board, will, or 
should enable a real balance to be struck 
as to actual expenditures made, actual 
liabilities incurred, and actual unencum- 
bered balances in each county fund. 

This Magazine has repeatedly advoca- 
ted a unit system of purchasing and a un- 
iform! accounting system in connection 
with school funds. The new method as 
above adopted by the Maricopa Board 
of Supervisors, will not change the pre- 
sent system: as connected with the 
schools, nor school fund purchases, nor 
expenditures. The new system will if 
worked out in the manner as planned, 
become an object lesson, and will show, 
whether or not, a saving of taxpayers’ 
money can be effected through a unit 
purchasing agent of other county sup- 
plies. If the result is an actual reduc- 
tion in cost of such supplies, then the 
object lessen will more than prove itself, 
in event a similar system were to be in- 
stalled as relating to common school 
supplies. More than prove itself for the 
reason that each school would require 
similar supplies to those required by 
other schools in a county, and the simil- 
arity would result in larger purchases 
of the same lines of supply, than could 
be the case in purchases for officers and 
offices whose public activities were in 
the main dissimilar. 

It is to be hoped that the board of 
supervisors will have the co-operation 
of other county officials to such an ex- 
tent that a real test as to economy may 
be made in connection with the new plan 
proposed. 
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Questions 
and Answers 


Q.—Is there any provision in the con- 
stitution or laws of Arizona which ex- 
empts any class of persons, or classes of 


property from taxation? 


A.—Yes, there is a constitutional pro- 
vision which provides as follows :— 

“There shall be exempted from tax- 
ation all Federal, State, County, and 
municipal property. Property of educa- 
tional, charitable, and religious associa- 
tions or institutions not used or held for 
profit may be exempted from taxation 
by Public debts, as evidenced by 
the bonds of Arizona, its counties, munic- 


law. 


ipalities, or other subdivisions, shall also 
be exempt from taxation. There shall 
further be exempt from taxation, the 
property of widows, residents of this 
state, not exceeding one thousand dol- 
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lars, where the total assessment of such 
widow does not exceed two thousand 
dollars. All property in the state not 
exempt under the laws of the United 
States or under this constitution, or ex- 
empted by law under the provisions of 
this section, shall be subject to taxation 
to be ascertained as provided by law.” 

Under the above provision, the legis- 
lature has enacted as follows :— 


“All lands and lots of ground, with 
buildings, improvements, and structures 
thereon, belonging to the state or any 
municipal corporation, or to any county 
of the state, and all lands belonging to 
the United States, and all buildings and 
improvements belonging to the 
United States. ‘s 4 _ Public 
debts as evidenced by the bonds of Ari- 
zona, its counties, municipalities, or other 
sub-divisions; court houses, jails, town 
halls, council chambers, houses occupied 
by fire companies and their apparatus, 
and other structures and edifices owned 
by the public, and all squares and lots 
kept open for health or public use, or for 
ornament, belonging to any county, 
city, or town in this state; and, public 
libraries, colleges, school houses, and 
other buildings for the purpose of educ- 
ation, with their furniture, libraries, and 
all other equipments, and the lots or 
lands thereto appurtenant and used 
therewith, so long as the same shall be 
used for the purpose of education, and 
not used or held for profit; provided, 
that when any of the property mention- 
ed in this sub-division is private property, 
from which a rent or valuable consider- 
ation is received for its use, the same 
shall be taxed as other property. * * 

* Hospitals, asylums, and _ poor 
houses, owned by the public, and other 
charitable institutions for the relief of 
the indigent or afflicted, schools for the 
education of Indians exclusively, and 
the lots or lands thereto appurtenant, 
with their fixtures and equipments, and 
grounds and buildings belonging to agri- 
cultural societies, so long as the same 
shall be used for those purposes only, 
and not used or held for profit. * * 

* Churches, chapels, and other build- 
ings for religious worship, with their 
furniture and equipments, and the lots 
of ground and improvements appurten- 
ant thereto and used therewith; provid- 
ed rent is not paid for such grounds, and 
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so long as the said ground and improve 
ments shall not be used or held for pro: 
fit. * * * Cemeteries and grave 
yards set apart and used for the purpose 
of interring the dead, except such por: 
tions of such cemeteries or graveyards 
as are used or held for profit. * * # 
The property of widows, residents of this 
state, not to exceed the amount of one 
thousand dollars to any one family. 
where their total assessment does not 
exceed two thousand dollars. 
ee 

Q.—What are the powers of county 
boards of supervisors as to purchasing 
of supplies for county officers and coun: 
ty institutions ? 

A.—There are several provisions of 
the Code which bear upon the answer to 
be given to the above question. These are 
found in paragraphs 2418 and 2421 of 
the 1913 Civil Code. 
read as follows :— 


These provisions 


“The board of supervisors, in their 
respective counties, have jurisdiction and 
power, under such limitations and res- 
trictions as are prescribed by law, to ; 

Contract for the county printing 
and advertising, and provide books ang 
stationary for county offices. . . . 
To do and perform all other things and 
acts which may be necessary to the full 
discharge of the duties of the chief ex- 
ecutive authority of the county govern- 
ment Al 
books, stationery, and supplies for coun- 
ty institutions for the ensuing year, and 
all erections of, repairs to and alterations 
in any county building exceeding in valu 
the sum of one hundred dollars shall be 
let by contract, after advertisement made 
for bids therefor for not less than ten 
days nor more than four weeks in the 
official paper of the county. Such ad 
vertisements shall state that sealed bids 
will be received at the office of the boar 
of supervisors until a date therein 
named, and shall state generally the 
nature of the bids, and that specifications 
therefor may be seen at the office of 
said board; or it may call for specific: 
ations and bids, the Board shall let the 
contract to the lowest bidder, or may 
reject all bids and re-advertise. 

Under the above provisions it seem 
quite plain that each board of super- 
visors not only has the power, but is in 
duty bound to make purchases of sup- 


plies necessary for county offices and 
institutions. 


and, 


Ic. Paid 
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MORE SUGGESTIONS AS TO MEANS OF REDUCING 
AMOUNTS OF DIRECT TAX LEVIES 


With the near approach of a new fiscal year in the financial affairs of the state, coun- 
ties, cities and towns of the state, the time is now at hand to plan the ways and means through 
which funds may be provided to meet the requi“ed expenditures which are to be met in connec- 
tion with all the current expenses of administer-ng governmental affairs, including such funds 
as are necessary to support, the schools, other educational institutions, and in fact so necessary 
to provide for carrying on all public undertakings. The question is, from what source will 
those funds be derived? There are but two classes of public funds, first, those raised by 
direct tax and second, those revenues derived from “other sources of revenue.” 


The state constitution prescribes the order in which such revenues shall be considered in 
funding public affairs of the state, when it says: “The legislature shall provide by law for an 
annual tax sufficient, with other sources of revenue, to defray the necessary ordinary ex- 
penses of the state for each fiscal year.”’ And where it also says: “The revenue fisr the 


maintenance of the respective State educational imstitutions shall be derived from the invest- 
ments of the proceeds of the sale, and from the rental of such lands as have been set aside by 
the Enablir:g Act, for the use and benefit of the respective State educational instituticns. In 
addition to such income the Legislature shall mzke such appropriations, to be met by taxation, 
as shall ir:sure the proper maintenance of all State educational institutions.”” Thus these ‘“‘oth- 
er sources of revenue” are to be looked upon a; first source, and direct taxes additional there- 
to as a second source, for support of state activities. This idea and order of importance as 
between “other sources of revenues” and direct taxes, is maintained in legislation pertaining 
to taxation for county and municipal purposes. 

The suggestion therefore is, that every other source of revenue be carefully considered, 
including a consideration of whether those sources are used to the best possible result as pro- 
ductive of the highest amount of revenue, actually earned and actually collected into the 
state and other public treasuries of the state irom each and all of those sourges. If there is 
any defect in existing rules, regulations, or laws, pertaining to that subject, let those defects 
be presented to the next legislature for remedial legislation. If taxpayers are not given full 
benefit of all revenues actually in sight, the process of arriving at estimates as to such rev- 
enues should be corrected that full credit therefor be given as against contemplated expendi- 
tures of a new fiscal year. 

Taxpayers should see to it, that every dollar of every other source of revenue to the public 
should be made available and actually credited as against the aggregate of funds needed, to 
the desirable end that direct taxes will be levied only for the remaining balance needed. The 
accomplishment of this credit, will tend to reduce taxation. 
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IReduce Direct Taxes Through Increasing tlhe “Otlher Sources of 
INevenue’ INepresented by Imcome From State Lands 


Following the line of a policy of Con- 
gress which was initiated when the 
Northwest territory was organized, each 
territory of the United States, upon com- 
ing into statehood, has been endowed 
with school land grants. The people of 
the original thirteen states appreciated 
that no better means of perpetuating 
American ideas of liberty, freedom, and 
the pursuit“of happiness and the contin- 
ued existence of a government by the 
people and for the people, than by per- 
petuating the means of educating the 
growing generations to the extent at 
least of a common school education, and 
as a means of so doing the idea of “‘school 
section” lands had its inception. As time 
went on, the original single section of 
school lands out of each township, was 
increased to two sections and when Ariz- 
ona became a state, four sections out of 
every township, was set apart and don- 
ated by Congress as the nucleus of a per- 
manent common school fund, to be per- 
petuated in trust, with the revenues 
therefrom to go forever towards the 
support of the schools of the state. This 
land fund alone comprises over eight mil- 
lion three hundred thousand acres, or to 
the extent of any sales therefrom, the 
proceeds of such sales is in turn impound- 
ed as a permanent trust fund, the prin- 
cipal of which is to be safeguarded, 
through investments in safe, interest 
bearing securities, that the current rev- 
enues, either from rentals of the lands, 
from interest upon contracts for sales of 
lands and interest from loans made out 
of principal paid to the state upon sales, 
becoming current funds available for 
support of the common school system of 
the state. 

When the mind of the public is giving 
attention to answers to the question of 
how the aggregate of direct taxes may 
be lessened, and when in connection 
with the question of that aggregate, it 
is borne in mind that nearly fifty per 
cent of the direct taxes of the state and 
counties is levied for school and educa- 
tional purposes, it should not be over- 
looked that the taxpayers should have 
the aid of the greatest possible income 
from the fund originally represented by 
the eight million three hundred thous- 
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and acres of school lands. 


Make Trust Funds Income Producing to 
Fullest Extent Possible 


The minds of the public should be ex- 
ertea to make assets of this size and mag- 
nitude as valuable as possible to the end 
of reducing the aggregate of annual tax 
levies for common school purposes and 
maintenance. On one side of the ledger 
the public has been repeatedly forced 
to borrow upon “‘anticipation” bonds, 
funds with which to pay into school 
funds, and into other funds, in advance 
of actual collections of state taxes, that 
the current bills of the state might be 
paid in cash. These loans call for an out- 
lay of interest. This interest is a dead 
loss. If there is a shortage of tax money 
through delinquencies, and if there is in- 
terest to be paid upon loans made 
through “anticipation bonds,” the eas- 
iest way of squaring the public cash and 
to make it equal public expenditures, is 
to levy more taxes. ‘‘EKasiest,” in the 
sense that such manner of doing a bal- 
ancing feat, can be done with the pencil 
by simple computation of what there is 
to pay, and tax accordingly to produce 
that amount. “Easiest,” for the reason 
that the cause for increased taxation, is 
not always apparent upon the face of the 
tax rolls, nor yet upon the face of pub- 
lished estimates and annual budgets. 
““Easiest,’”’ because many of the public 
have become so accustomed to swallow- 
ing the lump figures of their taxes at one 
gulp, and while the taste may be unpleas- 
ant, it is accepted as being unavoidable, 
and there the matter is left without fur- 
ther analysis as to what is in the lump, 
and without further active concern un- 
til another lump of taxation is presented 
for payment in another year. The peo- 
ple have become so accustomed to pay- 
ing taxes, regardless of the whys and 
wherefores, that the easiest way to raise 
public funds is by taxation. -If the same 
taxpayer was digging down into his 
private funds, to meet the taxes upon 
property which could be made income 
producing, his first thought would be to 
remedy such a burden through idle prop- 


erty, by making every possible effort to 
put that property into an income pro- 
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ducing class. His efforts would be to 
make it help pay its own way. 

So it is with this common school fund 
in lands and in funds realized therefrom, 
through sales of lands and products 
therefrom. A fund created primarily for — 
the purpose of providing for the cur- 
rent maintenance of the _ schools, 
another source of revenue for school sup- 
port and maintenance, to such an extent 
as those revenues may be derived from 
the income, such as rentals, interest, pen- 
alties, upon land sales, and interest upon 
loans from the principal of such sales. 
The taxpayers are called upon to go 
into their private funds to pay taxes for 
the support of schools, and* do so with 
more or less indifference as to whether 
the other sources of revenue are kept 
up to the highest amount possible, or 
not. The same individual who would en- 
deavor to mako his individual property 
productive of income, and who as a tax- 
payer may complain of the burden of 
high taxes, may manifest no concern 
whatever as to whether public assets 
are productive of income or not. Yet 
with every extra dollar which might be 
realized through the means of income 
from school land funds would be just 
one less dollar to be paid by taxpayers. 


Some Examples as to Present Status of 


Trust Funds 


The state records show that up to the 
end of the fiscal year 1921-1922, there 
had been loaned $1,368,571.00 from the 
state common school land funds. That 
upon those loans there was unpaid in in- 
terest the sum of $90,577.82. The rec- 
ords up to the same date show that the 
principal of the loans had been reduced 
by payment of an aggregate of $391,- 
391.00. That these loans were made dur- 
ing a period of seven years, and -that a 
total of $107,628.19 had actually been 
paid as interest upon such loang, or a lit- 
tle over fifty per cent of the interest act- 
ually earned had been actually paid. 
The state records also show that loans 
from other land grant funds have been 
made, and there is still outstanding and 
unpaid upon these loans, including the 
above mentioned loans from school land 
funds, a total of $1,481,087.66. Thes 
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total loans have earned $190,461.80 in 
interest out of which there is unpaid the 
sum of $128,918.87. The records of the 
state so far as published do not show 
just how much remains in these various 
land funds, nor just how much has been 
loaned out. The exact amount is not so 
material to the subject under consider- 
ation in this article. With |respect to 
these funds, taxpayers are really con- 
cerned with two important queries. Are 
the funds intact and secure. Are those 
funds either represented by balances in 
the state treasury, real available bal- 
ances, as distinct from: ostensible bal- 
ances, and are such portions of these 


TIME TO POSTPONE ISSUING OF BONDS 


This Magazine has suggested in sev- 
eral articles recently published that 
general financial conditions were such 
as to leave it inadvisable for the public 
to undertake any more new ventures 
to be financed through a further is- 
suance of public bonds. It even ven- 
tured an assertion that the practice 
of issuing bonds for miscellaneous pur- 
poses, public purposes so-called, had 
become almost an epidemic through- 
That these assertions 
and 
are 
about 
use 
of public credit in bond issues to fin- 
ance various classes of public under- 


out the states. 
are of facts and not fancies, 
that taxpayers of other states 
more or less up in arms 
the tendency to an _ unlimited 


takings, is shown by an_e ar- 
ticle which was’ published in 
a recent number of the New 


Mexico Tax Bulletin, 


given an opportunity to judge as to 
how many, if any, of the cogent rea- 
sons given as to why no more public 
bonds should be authorized in our sis- 
ter state of New Mexico, may apply 


in Arizona. 
The article reads as follows: 
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a Magazine 
which is devoted to the interests of 
taxpayers of that state as involved in 
efforts to encourage economy in the 
use of public funds, and other efforts 
to relieve the strain of heavy taxes 
as an expense upon private business, 
and private activities of all kinds. The 
writer of the article does not mince 
matters at all in touching upon the 
subject under the above head, and 
while the situation in |New Mexico 
may materially differ in its details 
from the situation in Arizona, the ar- 
ticle is quoted, and our readers are 
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land grant funds as have actually been 
invested in loans, so as to be _ interest 
bearing and productive of other sources 
of revenues for the support of the schools 
and other institutions, safely invested. 

With an available asset which should 
amount to between two and three mil- 
lions of dollars in cash, either in hand 
for loans, or already invested so as to be 
safely secured and interest bearing, the 
general public is concerned upon the 
subject of how much of that asset is 
“still safe,’ and why any investments 
made there of is not productive of income 
in the shape of interest actually paid into 
the state treasury. 


“TIME TO POSTPONE ISSUING 
OF BONDS” 


“As a very important source of 
strength and security, cherish public 
credit. One method of preserving it 
is to use it as sparingly as _ possible. 
It is essential that you should pract- 
ically bear in mind that for the pay- 
ment of debts there must be revenue; 
that to have revenue there must be 
taxes; that no taxes can be devised 
which are not more or less inconven- 
ient and unpleasant.” 

The warnings of Washington have 
usually proved their soundness and 
should be especially heeded at this 
time in New Mexico. During the com- 
ing months, various proposals will be 
made to issue bonds for buying sites, 
constructing school houses and pur- 
chasing equipment. All such propos- 
als should receive careful considera- 
tion in view of the following facts: 

1 Assessable property has decreas- 
ed in value twenty-five per cent in 
three years. 

2 Large amounts of taxes remain 
unpaid because of inability of taxpay- 
ers. 

3 Thirty-four banks, one third of 
the whole number, have closed during 
the last two years. 

4 Bankruptcies and 
are every day events. 

5 Citizens of the state have moved 
out in numbers in discouragement. 

In view of these “‘hard facts,” it can 
be clearly seen that we have all that 
we can do to keep our current ex- 
penses without indulging in large cap- 
ital outlays. Recovery is certain, but 
it will be retarded by the handicap 
of high taxes. As our first president 


receiverships 
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It is no secret that state officials are 
aware that over $629,000.00 in the princ- 
ipal of loans, collectively know as “Ly- 
man Dam’” project loans is in serious 
jeopardy. Nor is it any secret that anoth- 
er aggregate of state loans amounting 
to $75,000.00 made upon lands near 
Maricopa station, in Pinal county, is 
likewise in jeopardy. The amount of un- 
loaned balances which sti: ¢ ws a i cedit 
to these various land funds upon the 
books of the state treasurer may in 
fact be in the figures which are based 
upon deposits made in banks which have 
failed, and which were not adequately 
secured, and will entail loss to the state 


said, ““No taxes can be devised which 
are not more or less inconvenient and 
unpleasant.’”” Unfortunately, we do 
not think of that when some enthusi- 
astic soul brings forth his plausible 
arguments for this or that improve- 
ment. Borrowing is so easy in these 
days of tax exempt securities, but 
debt is a mill stone to hamper our 
progress. For every dollar of benefit 
we pay out two in interest and princ- 
ipal payments. It will rest upon the 
shoulders of the next generation with 
deadening effects. 

In considering the issue of bonds, 
certain questions should be answered: 

1 Is assessable property increasing 
or decreasing? 

2 Is the average income of the tax- 
payers more or less than formerly? 

3 What are our fixed stable assets? 

4 What is the present tax rate and 
can it be safely increased even by a 
fraction of a mill? 

5 Who pay the taxes and can pro- 
duction and industry maintain them- 
selves under further impositions and 
exactions? 

6 Is it safe to add capital to current 
expenses which are not and cannot be 
met? 

New Mexico has been wiser than 
many other states in policies of econ- 
omy in public expenditures, but such 
a policy is absolutely imperative in a 
state with so little available wealth. 
Better times will come, but until the 
state has enjoyed at least one good 
year, will it not be best to avoid plac- 
ing heavier mortgages on the future? 
“As a very important source of 
strength and security, cherish public 
credit”? are the words of wisdom to be 
heeded in these critical days. 
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and to these particular trust funds. 
From) the standpoint of sound finances, 
the real situation is that out of less than 
three millions of dollars which have 
accrued to the various land funds, some- 
thing near one million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars are far from being either 
safely in hand, or safely invested, and 
this situation which has come about 
with the funds themselves less than ten 
years old. 

This Magazine is not concerned with 
any of the causes which have tended to 
the above situation as to the jeopardy 
of the principal of the trust funds, as 
above referred to. It goes without say- 
ing that a cause or causes thereof, exist 
in fact. Experience has shown that trust 
funds can be handled safely, and the 
trusts to be supported from the incomes 
thereof actually get that support. So 
at a time when taxpayers are considering 
ways and means of financing a new fis- 
cal year in public finances. When the 
question of how much help can be de- 
pended upon in the way of “other sources 
of revenue,” to reduce the balance of 
required funds as much as possible, and 
leave as little as may be to be levied and 
collected from taxpayers in direct taxes, 
is the leading public question of the hour, 
taxpayers public officials, and all per- 
sons are vitally concerned in ascertain- 
ing the reason why the state land funds 
are in their present condition of jeo- 
pardy, the reason why those funds are 
not productive to the fullest measure 
of income possible and consistent with 
safely invested funds and when those 
reasons have been determined, those 
same taxpayers, public officials and 
members of the public generally are 
further interested in such action as will 
remove any chance that any of these 
trust funds will be further jeopardized 
through investments, except such as are 
in fact “safe investments,” and such in- 
vestments as when made, will in fact 


prove to be interest bearing securi- 
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ties’’ as security for the principal of the 
funds, and as an insurance that the 
agreed interest to be paid, will in fact 
be paid. 

Whatever the cause or causes which 
have existed and the existence of which 
has tended to endanger the principal 
of the trust funds, should be quickly 
ascertained. When so ascertained the 
safety of those funds which now remain, 
and the safety of all additions thereto, 
insured by an elimination of such causes, 
and thus prevent any further impair- 
ment of the trust, or danger to the funds, 
through any repetition of the future ef- 
fect of the same or similiar causes. 


There Should Be No Speculation as to 
Future in Making Loans From 


Trust Funds of the State 


It is without reflection upon anyone 
at all, that one apparently controlling 
cause for the present situation of the 
loans made from these trust funds, seems 
to have been included in a policy of the 
state to aid in the reclamation of arid 
lands. In other words to assist in pro- 
viding for making desert lands into ag- 
ricultural lands, through the.use of mo- 
ney loaned from such funds. The policy 
of developing the resources of the state, 
through reclamation projects, is a laud- 
able policy, but at the best such pro- 
jects are involved in so many elements 
of a speculative nature, as to still be 
looked upon as speculations. The ex- 
perience as regards the final outcome of 
so many attempted reclamation projects, 
has been such as to make private in- 
vestors wary. Securities based upon the 
possibility of final success of such ven- 
tures, have not been looked upon as 
safe securities by an investing public for 
years past. It has been this wariness of 
private capital to accept such securities 
for loans made to install reclamation 
projects, that has brought about the idea 
of public irrigation districts, and the is- 
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suance of public bonds of such districts 
as a means of procuring funds, for in- 
stalling the projects themselves and 
even bonds of this class are considered 
speculative in fact, and sell at discounts 
from par face value in many instances, 
and are not salable at all in other in- 
stances when offered.All of which shows 
conclusively that investments in con- 
nection with such projects are not gen- 
erally considered “safe investments.” 
So with these trust funds, held by the 
state in sacred trust as a continuing her- 


itage to the common schools of the state, ' 


its other educational, and other institu- 
tions, for which such trust funds have 
been provided, there should be no ele- 
ment of uncertainty as to the real safety 
of the investments thereof. No matter 
how laudable the purpose no matter 
how much that purpose if carried to a 
successful termination, might finally 
show development in the wealth of in- 
dividuals, and thus an increase in the 
taxable wealth of the state, that pur- 
pose should not be furthered by financ- 
ing through the use of state trust funds, 
under any circumstances at all where 
the real value of the security offered is 
not a safe, real and present value, nor 
in any case at all where the real safety 
of eny such investment at all depends 
upon any guess or speculation as to 
some future value which may come about 
but not presently existing. 

The public in Arizona cannot afford 
to speculate with its trust funds under 
any circumstances at all. If the only door 
open to a development through recla- 
matior of desert lands, is to be an open 
door to the use of these trust funds, the 
only answer to a proposition which in- 
cludes that use, should be no. For safety 
first, and no chance taken, must be the 
rule followed if the permanency of these 
funds is to be insured as a means of con- 
tinued revenues for support of the 
schoois and other state institutions, as 
the beneficiaries of these trust funds. 


ihe Figures of Taxation for Counties of Pima and Pinal 


In tabulating the figures which repre- 
sent the taxes which have been levied 
and collected in the various counties of 
the state, for state, county, city, town 
and special district taxes, so levied in 
each county, the Magazine has taken 
counties in the order which follows 
from; the relative assessed valuations of 
the various counties, grouping them two 
counties in each issue and presenting 


Since Statehood 


that two which had the highest assessed 
valuation upon the tax rolls of the year 
1923, first and so on down the list of 
counties. So in following that order, the 
tables which appear below show the 
amount of state, and county taxes levied 
in Pima and Pinal counties, and the 
amount of taxes levied for city, town and 
special district purposes of the cities, 
towns, and special districts located in 


those counties, beginning with the year 
19138, and ending with the year 1923. 
Still having in mind, that regardless 
of any fluctuations as to the total assess- 
ed valuations of the property in the var- 
ious counties, as that valuation has ap- 
peared upon the tax-rolls of the various 
years from 1913 to 1923, the real test 


as to whether taxes are high or low, is 


found in looking to the aggregate fig- - 
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ures of taxes actually levied for public 
purposes, as those aggregates compare 


year by year, and also having in mind 
that the purposes for which county taxes 
are levied are purposes local to each 
eounty, and the city and town purposes 
for which city and town taxes are levied 
are still more localized purposes, the 
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question of just how any of these aggre- 
gates may be. lessened and by that less- 
ening, the aggregate burden of local tax- 
ation may be decreased, resolves itself 
into a matter for the taxpayers of the 
counties, and the particular localities to 
handle. Those local taxpayers are or 
should be familiar with what the needs 
of their particular county, city, town and 


PIMA COUNTY 
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special districts are, and can act for 
themselves along any lines of possible 


economy, which will result in still rais- 
ing the aggregates of taxes, necessary 
to supply those real needs, and through 
an elimination of all other items of pro- 
posed expenditures to be so locally 
made, which are unnecessary. 


SUMMARY OF TAXES FOR ALL PURPOSES FOR THE YEARS 1913 to 1923. 


General County Special District 


City and Town 


Total Taxes 


Year State Taxes 
1913 $118,150.35 
1914 113,913.21 
1915 140,441.88 
1916 108,507.14 
1917 195,560.65 
1918 240,415.93 
1919 387,274.99 
1920 302,563.09 
1921 447,594.97 
1922 285,605.77 
1923 318,997.20 


Taxes Taxes 
$204,077.88 18,418.60 
167,670.00 14,090.84 
223,666.70 39,011.63 
227,865.00 27,466.00 
297,910.15 62,081.63 
357,741.64 66,791.45 
477,634.71 148,033.52 
640,159.80 148,033.52 
686,721.06 167,491.10 
632,812.79 169,042.89 
657,411.62 264,922.68 


Taxes 
$ 76,348.83 $ 416,995.66 
75,413.67 371,087.72 
123,022.19 526,122.40 
151,684.56 515,522.70 
163,183.28 718,735.01 
218,188.95 882,937.97 
215,777.90 Mees. Lelie 
257,998.00 1,348,754.41 
276,306.00 1,578,113.13 
280,827.68 1,368,289.13 
298,975.87 1,540,307.37 


PINAL COUNTY 


General County Special District 


__* SUMMARY OF TAXES FOR ALL PURPOSES FOR THE YEARS 1913 to 1923. 


City and Town Total Taxes 


fear State Taxes 
1913 $ 95,570.91 
1914 107,937.48 
1915. 136,249,74 
1916 123,365.09 
1917 249,305.58 
1918 246,574.28 
1919 414,430.46 
1920 350,430.69 
1921 477,478.54 
LOZ2 269,330.55 
1923 279,690.63 


368,851.13 


Taxes Taxes 
$128,393.25 $ 8,204.87 
149,172.02 Pete ek 
188,534.31 ZorGors cL 
202,010.34 18,841.62 
216,686.16 16,337.84 
240,251.86 46,682.13 
252,694.13 61,644.83 
457,256.72 140,842.82 
ATT,50o.00 93,334.04 
390,846.16 82,779.64 


111,954.21 


29,566.13 


Taxes 

$ 2,200.00 $234,369.03 
S11 2772 270,960.39 
3,600.00 352;290.82 
6,117.10 350,334.15 
7,885.79 490,215.37 
10,601.06 544,109.33 
126303 741;732.65 
20,549.54 969,079.77 
28,580.00 1,076,956.15 
29,437.44 T12;093.19 


790,062.10 


is This Magazine has been in favor of 
‘a more centralized power for the con- 
trol of the public schools of Arizona, 
which would include not only a power 
to insist upon uniformity as to the lines 
/of study and means of teaching all that 
lis to be taught in the schools, but a pow- 
jer to control the use of funds to be ex- 
pended for school purposes. It has been 
appreciated that the creation of such a 
centralized power, would result in either 
abolishing the present scheme cf trust- 
ees for each district, or curtailing the 
present powers exercised by such boards, 
acting separately, and unrestrictedly as 
unit boards of control, with each of the 
four hundred and eighty school districts 
of the state-as an independent unit in 
our present schools system. 


Arizona Cen at Least Give Consideration to Expert Suggestions as to’ Bettering 


2 #18 Our School System, Whether Following Them or Not 


In advocating such a change as in gen- 
eral indicated above, the Magazine has 
been actuated with a desire for batter- 
ing the public school system of Arizona, 
increasing its educational efficiency, and 
if possible decreasing the aggregate cost 
of maintaining the system itself. Its arti- 
cles bearing upon such a_ proposed 
change have not been shots at random, 
but have been based upon considerable 
investigation and study of the matter. 

Our readers appreciate that this is an 
age of experts. Our educational system 
has already been revised to include many 
new thoughts and advanced ideas as to 
what should be taught the pupils of pub- 
lic schools, and have adopted similarly 
expert ideas as to the best methods of 
imparting knowledge from teachers to 


pupils. In other words, our educators 
with power to act, have followed the 
lines of expert advise and expert opin- 
ions as a means of more educational re- 
sults, but have been unable to go to the 
full extent of what is also included as 
expert suggestions, and which suggest- 
ions include an abolishment of powers in 
local boards of school trustees, as a 
means of still more effective results from 
the system itself, and as a means of les- 
sening the cost of that system to taxpay- 
ers in general. The firm adherents to the 
present system of local control of school 
district affairs may sooner or later be 
convinced that some better plan may be 
devised, and no doubt that when so con- 
vineed will be ready and willing to be- 
(Cnotinued on page 6) 
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Arizona Can at Least Give 
Consideration 
(Contniued from page 5) 


come converts to what that better system 
will include. A prophet is without hon- 
or in his own town, and so it is that the 
ideas of strangers, thoughts and sug- 
gestions of men and women who have 
studied a subject, and who have done 
so without bias and without prejudice, 
and with no motive for uttering anything 
at all as their suggestions upon a stud- 
ied topic, except sincere and candid sug- 
gestions, many times have more weight 
in framing public opinion and _ public 
policies, than similar suggestions from 
those among our own citizens. Hence 
the Magazine presents to its readers, a 
copious quotation from a work written 
by Hon. E. P. Cubberly, entitled Public 
School Administration and after intro- 
ducing the author as being a leading 
authority upon that subject in this co- 
untry, quote his words, as follows:— 

“ City and County Administration 
Contrasted. When we pass from a study 
of the best principles of educational or- 
ganization and administration, as 1ep- 
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resented by our school district develop- 
ment, to the conditions existing in the 
counties of most of our states, the con- 
trast is marked in all that relates to ef- 
ficient educational organization and ad- 
ministration. Instead of a county school 
system, analogous to a city school sys- 
tem in educational organization and ad- 
ministrative effectiveness, and which by 
analogy with all other forms of county 
public business we might expect to be the 
natural form, we find instead an unnec- 
essarily large number of unnecessarily 
small administrative units, each under 
the administrative control of a local 
board of district trustees, and but loosely 
bound together in a county educational 
organization. 

“Rach Board works at the problem 
in about the same limited way, and each 
produces about the same limited and un- 
satisfactory educational result. The 
schools lack ‘in numbers, interest, and 
enthusiasm. The teachers are often in- 
experienced and poorly trained, and the 
conditions surrounding living in the dis- 
tricts and work in the district schools 
are not such as to retain for long the 
services of capable teachers. The super- 
vision, in so far as it comes from the 
county is clerical and statistical rather 
than personal and helpful; and in so far 
as it comes from the trustees is unintel- 
ligent to a high degree. The schools are 
so small and so expensive, and the num- 
ber of children tributary to each is so 
small that no specialization of work is 
possible within the school. High school 
advantages are often entirely lacking, 
while co-operation for any other form! 
of educational effort, such as district 
supervision, special teachers and _ in- 
struction, health supervision, or an agri- 
cultural high school, is so difficult of 
attainment as to be practically impos- 
sible. Even the consolidation of districts 
to form larger consolidated graded 
schools, concerning the educational ad- 
vantages of which so much has been 
written within the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, has been found to be almost im- 
possible of attainment in the district- 
system states, due largely to the conser- 
vation and inertia of these boards of 
district school trustees and the rural 
people whom they represent. 


“Need for a Fundamental Reorgani- 
zation. The district system of organiza- 
tion and administration, and to a certain 
degree the township system as well, is 
no longer adapted to meeting the educat- 
ional needs of the present and the fu- 
ture. As a system of school organization 
the district unit has done its work, and 
it should be abandoned in favor of a unit 
more in harmony with modern business 
methods and one better calculated to 
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serve the educational needs of rural peo- . 


ple. Nothing short of a fundamental re- 
organization and redirection of rural 
and village education, and along lines 
dictated by the best of city administra- 
tive experience can transform these 
schools into the type of educational and 
social institutions demanded by our 
present-day rural life needs. 

“The county superintendent of schools 
a person who by all analogy with city 
school district administrative experience 
ought to enter the work as a life career, 
and with the idea of becoming a leader 
in his profession, is by the people of our 
counties still regarded merely as a pol- 
itical officer and clerk, and the old pol- 
itical principle of rotation in office is. 
applied to the position. 

“Instead of each county selecting this. 
officer in the markets of the whole na- 
tion, so as to secure trained and exper- 
ienced men for the work, the market is 
limited to each county, and the prospec- 
tive superintendent must instead hunt 
the office by means of a political cam- 
paign. 

“Why trained men go to the cities. 
It is not surprizing that the office of co- 
unty superintendent does not attract the 


best men in the teaching profession, and 
that but little progress in county educa- 


tional organization and administration 
along sound lines has so far been made. 
Good men can sell their services in a 
better market.The low salaries paid, the 
expense of securing the office the public 
notoriety, the humiliation of defeat, the 
short tenure of office, the high protec- 
tive tariff levied against brains and 
competency from the outside by the lo- 
cal residence requirements, and the in- 
ability to accorsplish much in states 
where the superintendent has the dis- 
trict system to deal with, all tend to 
keep the best men out of the office. 
The position of county school superinten- 
dent of schools is one of much potent- 
ial importance, but not until our counties 
do as our cities long ago did, and stop 
electing their superintendents by popular 
vote, can the office be made much more 
than a political job offering but tempor- 
ary employment to the few who are will- 
ing to consider political candidacy. 

“The clear and unmistakable lesson 
of our city school districts in the matter 
of employing school superintendents, 
and of all professional work and busin-— 
ess enterprize in the matter of securing 
experts for any type of skilled work, 
is that thoroughly competent men are 
seldom secured by the political method. 
Before our communities can hope to have | 
schools which for country and village 
children are as good as the cities pro- 
vide for their children, they must pro- 


i er 
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vide some better plan for securing lead- 
ers for their educational service. Once 
take the office of county superintendent 
out of politics, making it appointive in- 
stead of elective; once open it up to the 
competition of the whole country, as 
high-school principalships and city super- 
intendents have been; and once base sal- 
ary, tenure, and promotion on training, 
competency and efficient service; and 
the office of county superintendent of 
schools will offer a career and an op- 
portunity for constructive rural service 
for which a man or woman would be 
warranted in making long and careful 
preparation. 

“The Way Out.This demands the sub- 
ordination of the district system, the 
erection of the county as the unit for 
school organization and administration, 
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cities under city superintendents of 
schools being exempted from the county 
organization; and the complete elim- 
ination of party politics from the man- 
agement of the schools.For the pleasure 
of electing a horde of unnecessary trust- 
ees and voting for another county officer 
the people have, as a consequence, an 
unnecessary number of small, costly, 
and inefficient rural schools, poorer 
teachers than is necessary, inadequate 
and other unsuitable instruction and 
supervision that is usually little more 
than a name. 

“Tf our rural and village schools are 
to contribute anything worth while to the 
solution of our pressing rural life prob- 
lem and to render any really worthy co- 
mmunity service, rural school adminis- 
tration and supervision must be put on 
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as high a professional plane as is city 
school administration and supervision. 
This demands a form of educational or- 
ganization somewhat analogous to that 
developed as a result of fifty years of 
work on the problem of city school or- 
ganization. That will be one small cen- 
tral county board of education, composed 
of laymen, to replace the many district 
boards; the reorganization of the small, 
scattered, costly, and inefficient rural 
schools into a much smaller number of 
efficient graded, and centrally located 
community-center schools, with high 
schools attached or accessible for all, 
and with instruction better suited to the 
needs of rural children; and the institu- 
tion of a form of professional supervis- 
ion that is as close and as effective as 
that which our city schools today enjoy.” 


It’s a Good Time to Gonsider as to the Actual Results of Bond 
Issues Before Authorizing any More Public Bonds 


In a state the size of Arizona, with 
its hundreds of miles of widths and 
breadths, its diagonals, and other dis- 


_ tances the apparent need for more and 
-more highways seems to speak in unre- 
_ sisting manner a demand for funds with 


which to construct highways. But the 


| people of the state should not be carried 


off their feet in answering such demands. 
They should not attempt too fast a pace 


(in the way of highway construction, 


even though the general trend of popu- 
lar sentiment, may appear to be towards 
more and more highway construction, 
regardless of present ability of our pres- 


ent public to foot the bills of the cost 
thereof. In private life there is no more 


effective means of inducing individuals 
to attempt to live beyond their means, 
than is found in their attempts to keep 
pace with what their neighbors are do- 
ing. Unfortunately there are persons 


-who make such attempts at going the 
| pace, regardless also of future conse- 


quences to their credit. The roads of 
private life are strewn with derelicts 


| who have fallen by the wayside, and 


have become failures, for no reason at 


all, except the lack of moral courage 
| to say “no” to extravagant proposals 


which would involve them in a maze of 
expenditures beyond the limits of their 
income, and beyond the resources of 
safe credit and final ability to pay. The 
Arizona public is being constantly con- 
fronted with similarly extravagant pub- 


lic projects, including highway projects: 


and others known to require more than 
the ready public means and resources 


of that public, and including proposed 
additional pledges of public bond issues 
in order to put such projects through. 
Thus far the Voting Public Has Refused 
to Authorize an Increase of 
State Bond Issues 

In the past, every proposition through 
which an amendment of the state con- 
stitution has been proposed under which 
the credit of the state itself might be 
pledged for highway projects, for rec- 
lamation projects, and for general pur- 
poses has been voted down by the con- 
servative element of our people. But 
such projects have a way of again pre- 
senting themselves. No matter how often 
repulsed like “‘Banquo’s ghost,” those 


bonding schemes still haunt the dark 


passages, ready to pounce out upon an 
unprepared public, with a semblance of 
life, strength and support, which if not 
understood and resisted, may bring final 
success as against repeated reverses and 
repeated defeats of proposed state bond 
issues ‘to be authorized. 

Every Public Bond Issue is Itself ‘Tax 
Exempt” and Creates an Equal 
Amount of Tax Ex- 

empt Property 

The time is always a proper time to 
stop, look, and listen. The Arizona pub- 
lic can look back over the years of its 
existence as a state, and look over the 
bonded indebtedness of the state itself, 
of its various counties, its cities, its 
towns, its school districts, and other dis- 
tricts created solely for the purpose of 
creating power therein to issue public 
bonds, and it can see an aggregate of 


over $45,000,000.00 of public bonds out- 
standing which draw interest upon which 


annual -installments of principal are 
maturing, and which call for tax-raised 
funds. It can see nearly thirty mil- 
lions of dollars of other public 


bonds, reclamation, irrigation, and sim- 
ilar bonds, already authorized, and up- 
on the market for sale. It can see the 
proceeds of the $45,000,000.00 of out- 
standing bonds, represented in a public 
investment in new highways, in new 
school, city, town, and municipal build- 
ings, water. lighting, and sewerage 
plants, and the like. All tax free and tax 
exempt. It can see also the issued bonds 
held by persons, who to the extent of 
their holdings, are to that extent ‘“‘tax- 
free’ and tax exempt. It can see the pos- 
sibility of a market for portions of the 
unsold bonds included in the thirty mil- 
lions of special project bonds, legalized, 
authorized and as yet unsold, and with 
that market obtained, the public can see 
an additional public investment of all 
or part of that thirty millions of dollars, 
in what will be tax-exempt property, 
with the bonds themselves sold to per- 
sons whose investment so far as repres- 
ented by such bonds, will be also “‘tax- 
exempt.” 

The Arizona public can look to the 
density of its population per square mile 
of its area, and it will find less than an 
average of three persons to each mile. 
It can look back to a period prior to that 
which had its inception in a desire for 
speed, and it can see the increase in 
taxes, the increase in bonded indebted- 
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ness, which has come about in response 
to such desire. The present public is con- 
fronting a situation in which nearly 
twenty-five per cent of public expend- 
itures for all purposes, is expended for 
highways. Out of the 339,000 people of 
Arizona, upon whom the burden of these 
expenditures finally falls 184,000, are 
found in thirty-one towns and cities of 
the state. Outside of these towns, there 
are miles and miles of waste land trav- 
ersed by highways which serve but a 
meager few of actual residents along 
these routes. The common interest which 
a majority of the residents of Arizona 
have in highways, is an interest in such 
connecting roads as will facilitate an 
intercommunication for purposes of bus- 
iness as between the populated centers 
of the state. 


Let the Public be Certain as to Real 
Profits From Present Bond ‘Issue 
Investments Before Increasing 
Such Investments 


So it is that wisdom seems to dictate 
a looking over of the investments al- 
ready made by taxpayers in public 
buildings, in highways, and other like 
investments, originally financed through 
public bond issues and look for profits 
as a result of such investments. It is 
true that the profits and losses there- 
from will not appear in figures of dol- 
lars and cents. It is also true that those 
profits should appear in the way of in- 
creased development in private activi- 
ties which are dependent upon better 
facilities for intercommunication. If an 
existing highway has caused an increase 
in the number of homes along its course. 
If it has been found to really lessen the 
expense of doing business, of carrying on 
the work of ranching, farming, or other 
similar private activity, to such an ex- 
tent that the lessened expense has in- 
creased the results in profits accruing 
from operations so aided by better roads. 
If the population of the state has been in- 
creased, if the number of private activi- 
ties, business enterprises, of any kind at 
all, and of all kinds whatever has shown 
an increase, and therewith has followed 
an increased prosperity among our peo- 
ple and the general public of Arizona, 
all of these are matters which enter dir- 
ectly into any question of real public 
profit due to better highways construct- 
ed through bond issues or through an- 
nual tax levies. 


In short the benefits to the public 
from public investments in highways, 
in public buildings and public utilities 
such as water, lighting, sewer, and others 
are the profits to the public from such 
investments, in the event only that the 
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presence of those benefits has resulted 
in real progress, real development, and 
real prosperity of the community itself, 
and in the event only that such public 
investments have been necessary to and 
as a means to the end of further pro- 
gress, further development, and increas- 
ed general prosperity of that public. 


Let the Public Bide a Time When Wealth 
And Frogress Resulting from Out- 
standing Bonds Have Developed 
Financial Strength for Carrying 
More Burdens of Public Bonds, 
Before Issuing More 


Always a public burden, always a con- 
tinued drain of expense in taxes drawn 
from the individuals of any public af- 
fected by any bond issue, such issues 
seem to be unwarranted except as a 
means of lessening other expenses in the 
conduct of private affairs, or as a means 


_of increasing the volume, the numbers, 


kinds, and classes of private  enter- 
prizes and private activities in the aggre- 
gate called private business, and thereby 
building up the profits of business in gen- 
eral, building up small towns and cities 
to become larger towns and cities, and 
thus aiding in increasing the real wealth 
of the state, its cities and towns, and in 
the end distributing the cost of bond is- 
sues over a greater wealth, or among 
larger numbers of taxpayers who, thro- 
ugh the aid of the public investments 
are better able to pay that cost. 


The present question to be of wheth- 
er the Arizona public has reaped profits 
from its investments made through bond 
issues to an extent that such investments 
have really paid the public in any of the 
wWys as above indicated as to be con- 
sidered profits from such investments. 
In answering that question, each indivi- 
dual member of the public may consid- 
er the answer from an individual view 
point. 

But fairness in answering that ques- 
tion of actual results, requires a candid 
consideration as to what the actual re- 
sults have been, not only from an in- 
dividual point of view, but by extend- 
ing that consideration to include bene- 
fits and profits to the whole public. 

It may appear that it is too early to 
really judge as to the result of those in- 
vestments as a means of hastening pub- 
lic progress in general. It may be true 
that the public has in fact been doing no 
more than experimenting to the extent 
of the authorized bond issues, as to the 
effect of the use of the money borrowed 
upon the prosperity, progress, and weal- 


th-increasing results thereof. It may still . 


be too early to judge as to the result 
of that experiment. 


‘heavy public burdens of taxes and bond 
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The taxpaying public, which is in fact 
the entire public do know what burdens 
have been assumed, and what efforts will 
be required to discharge that burden 
Benefit or no benefit, profit or no pro- 
fit, the public has become a borrower 
and must pay its debts. That result of 
bond issues is a continuing certainty. If 
there is still uncertainty as to a counter. 
balancing profit to the public. If the re 
sult of attempts to force public progress 
through public improvements made thro- 
ugh the use of public credit involved in 
large bond issues, is still unsettled mat 
ter as to the real success of such efforts. 
Or even though there has been some real 
progress attained through past efforts 
as the results of public undertakings at 
the expense of bond issues, there is still 
the question of undertaking too much 
through presently overburdening the 
public. In fact there are so many “‘ifs’ 
connecting with a showing of real bene- 
fit to the public as accruing from the 
use of bond funds in public investments, 
as to point out a course of conservative 
action, as against indiscriminate haste 
as related to the subject of any furthe 
bond issues. 

The root which must support all pub 
lic undertakings, is no more and no less 
than the ability of the present public 
to invest for progress of the public. 
Strain the root through an attempt at 
supporting too much of growth in the 
tree above, and there is no fruit. If there 
is a tendency to grow too fast, good gar- 
dening requires a trimming of the tops 
that the root of supply be not exhausted. 
Let the root develop strength faster o 
at least as fast as that strength is re 
quired to support the tree, and the fruit 
of development will appear in time. 

The public of Arizona desire to pro- 
gress, but with that desire it should be 
remembered that the matter cannot be 
forced faster than the nature of things 
and conditions surrounding that public 
will actually control the speed of pro- 
gress. Unlimited bond issues created as 
additional burdens upon the people, will 
not, standing alone, tend to increase the 
development of the state, the onward 
march towards development and pro 
gress for the public must first reach that 
point where tax burdens already created 
do not operate to retard rather than in 
crease a forward movement, and reach 
that point where present tax burdens 
are no longer felt to be such burdens, 
before the time will be ripe to increas 
through further bond issues the present 


issues which now weigh down private 
activities. 
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DEVELOP ARIZONA FOR ARIZONANS 


“IT AM FOR ARIZONA” IS THE FAVORITE SLOGAN OF THE DAY. THAT SLOGAN 
ENCOMPASSES WITHIN ITS MEANING EVERYTHING THAT GOES TOWARDS PRO- 
GRESS, ADVANCEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF OUR GREAT STATE. A greater Ariz- 
ona can arise from the deserts, can shine forth from mountain peaks, and exist in fact both for 
the present and continue for the future, when the stability of our industrial pursuits is assured to 
such an extent, that such an assurance becomes the magnet which draws people from other states 
to share in our prosperity, security, and real progress. If highways are built, those highways 
should be built when and where, their actual construction will aid and assist our people to- 
wards industrial success. Every other public undertaking should be for that underlying object 
and purpose..The policy of the state, which has controlled the subject has been that state funds 
when used for state highways should contemplate only highways for industrial development of 
the state. A system of such highways has been heretofore adopted. Public funds of the state, 
aided by appropriations from the United States, have been used, and are still being used, to- 
wards the completion of such an industrial system of highways. The time is fast approach- 
ing when the real benefit to the taxpaying public of Arizona, as recompensing industrial pro- 
gress benefits from investments made in’ such system will appear or not. Until that system is 
completed that question of actual industrial profit through the construction of such highways, 
will remain in' uncertainty and doubt. LET ARIZONA FINISH WHAT IT HAS UNDER- 
TAKEN. LET IT BE TESTED WHETHER THE INVESTMENT OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
IN WHAT WILL ACTUALLY BE INDUSTRIAL HIGHWAYS, IS TO BE A GOOD PUBLIC IN- 
| VESTMENT. LET CERTAINTY APPEAR AFTER THE COMPLETION OF PRESENT HIGH- 
WAY PLANS, BEFORE ARIZONA UNDERTAKES TO ASSUME A BOND BURDEN TO THE 
EXTENT OF $3,500,000.00 FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A LINE OF HIGHWAY NEVER 
YET SERIOUSLY SONS ERED IN CONNECTION WITH ANY INDUSTRIAL NEEDS OF 
| THE STATE. 

At all events, Arizona should meet the real requirements of Arizonans, before spending its 
credit for the benefit of its neighboring states, and catering to the touring convenience of tour- 
ists therefrom, or luxury loving Arizona tourists thereto. 


BUILD UP ARIZONA FOR ARIZONANS, FOR THE WHOLE STATE, FOR ITS ENTIRE 
PEOPLE, AND THUS BRING ABOUT ITS DEVELOPMENT AS A STATE, AND ASSURE 
ITS GREATEST PROGRESS AND ADVANCEMENT. 
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“Don't Swap lilorses im tlhe Middle ot the Stream” 


When the state of Arizona first pro- 
vided for a state road tax fund, as it did 
in 1913, the policy of the state as to 
future use of those funds was announced 
That policy is announced in the words 
of paragraphs 5117 and 5118 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, which are :— 

“All highways and parts of high- 
ways, and bridges which were hereto- 
fore constructed by the territory, or 
the state of Arizona, or which shall be 
hereafter constructed or improved un- 
der the provisions of this act shall be 
state highways and bridges.” 

“All highways and bridges construc- 
ted, improved or maintained under 
the provisions of this act, shall be only 
for the industrial development of the 
state.”’ 


From which it appears that all state 
raised funds which have been raised un- 
der the provisions of the original high- 
way act of Arizona, enacted by the first 
state legislature, have been so raised to 
be used in line with the above general 
provisions of state law. All highways as 
so constructed are consequently, “‘state 
highways’”’, and assuming the various 
state officials have considered the pur- 
pose underlying all highway construct- 
ion, as that purpose is announced as 
above, all such highways have been con- 
structed, routes have been suggested, ap- 
proved, and adopted for further high- 
way construction, to the end of an “in- 
dustrial development of the state.’ 

The first legislature evidently had in 
mind that a means for intercommunica- 
tion, and getting from one portion of the 
state to another, for necessary business 
purposes, through the construction of 
state highways with state funds, would 
be a means of bringing about that indus- 
trial development of the state. Certainly 
that first legislature could not look far 
enough ahead into the future to antici- 
pate a parting of the ways, as between 
the real underlying ideas which the pres- 
ent public have in the purposes for which 
different factions thereof follow as reas- 
ons for promoting new highway routes. 
As a new state, the entire people were 
united in thought and efforts towards 
the industrial development of the state. 
The new thought of highways for any 
other purposes than connected with that 
development, has come about through 
the present day demands of portions of 


the public for highways as a means of 
use for pleasure, and pleasure seekers. 
And today the Arizona public is con- 
fronted with proposals included in con- 
stitutional amendments to authorize a 
state bond issue of $3,500,000.00 to pro- 
vide funds for a special route from Phoe- 
nix to Los Angeles, via Ehrenburg at the 
Colorado river, and which if adopted by 


the people at the coming November elec-’ 


tion, would add that debt to the whole 
state of Arizona, and would in fact over- 
burden the public in its efforts to slowly 
and surely construct such industrial high- 
ways within the state as would tend to 
actual industrial progress of the state, 
by departing from the old policy of the 
state, in vogue, since statehood, and 
plunging into the construction of a high- 
way which would cross nearly one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles of desert 
waste, and do so that the demands of 
tourists and pleasure seekers may satisfy 
their desires for a short route to Los An- 
geles, and with any “‘industriai develop- 
ment”’ to the state of Arizona from such 
a burden, a purely speculative and neg- 
ligible quantity as a reason for such a 
construction at the present time. 


No time to depart from policy and plans 
as to real, “industrial highways” 
to make room for highways of 
“speculation”? or pleasure 


This Magazine does not believe the 
public is really ready to indulge the de- 
sires of the real promoters of the above 
proposal. It does not believe that the 
present public is ready to depart from 
what has been done in the past towards 
the final completion of a highway system 
which will serve the people of Arizona 
for Arizona, and which will facilitate 
the actual needs of people who are Ariz- 
onans, by jumping at conclusions, or 
speculating as to possible benefits to be 
derived from a present construction of 
a highway which has not been included 
within the system of state highways as 
already adopted as being in line with 
an industrial development of the state, 
required by the citizens of Arizona to 
meet present needs of those citizens, and 
speculate to the extent of an investment 
of$3,500,000.00 in a highway the princi- 
pal present use of which would be for 
tourists, transients, and vacationists from 
our state to California. 


The taxpayers of Arizona are a present 
quantity in Arizona. Their property is 
here for taxation necessary to meet all 
public undertakings, those taxpayers 
must foot the bills for highway construct- 
ion and highway maintenance, regardless 
of whether a benefit is derived there- 
from or not. The industrial operations, 
which include every business activity, 
the activities of every laborer and em- 
ployer of labor, the activities of retail- 
ers and wholesalers, of the rancher, the 
dairyman, the cattleman, the sheepman, 
and includes, all occupations, trades, and 
professions, existing and carried on with- 
in Arizona, must eventually carry the 
burden and pay out every dollar of state | 
and county bonds issued for highway 
and bridge purposes. The question of 
such an ultimate payment by the tax- 
paying public of the cost of all public 
highways of the state, is a settled ques- 
tion once the money is expended and the 
h‘tghway constructed. That construction 
of any highway at all through the use of. 
public funds raised through bond issues, 
saddles upon the taxpaying public the 
annual interest to become due upon such 
bonas, the annual amounts to be raised 
to finally apply upon the principal a- 
mount of those bonds, and the duty of 
the public to properly maintain the high- 
ways so constructed, that the original 
investment may not be entirely lost be- 
fore the bonds have been paid for. This 
side of the question is certain. As an in- 
vestment, the figures of actual cost, of 
necessary tax and other burdens to the 
public are known..The real question is 
then what benefits are derived by the 
public from that investment. 

If the Arizona public is to build nue 
lic highways for industrial advancement 
of the state, that public should have the 
desired result of that industrial progress 
as a result from each and every highway 
constructed, and can illy afford to at- 
tempt the construction of any newly pro- 
posed highway route such as the “Ehren- 
burg” route, as to which no industrial 
call for such a highway exists. | 


Progress for Arizona will come through. 
producing conditions connected with _ 
industrial activities here which 
will irresistibly draw 
new comers 


This Magazine believes that greater in- 
dustrial progress can be realized for the 


: 
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people of Arizona, through continued 
efforts to build up the state within the 
state itself, than through fishing efforts 
to attract a possible overflow from neigh- 
boring states. People will come where 
there is prosperity and evidences that 
such prosperity will continue. If the fu- 
ture increase in population of Arizona 
depends upon “baiting our hook” and 
fishing for that increase, the best place 
to use bait, and the best bait, will be 
right in Arizona. Just as soon as people 
outside our state look at the opportun- 
ities for their individual profit now pres- 
ent in this state, and see in connection 
with those opportunities a determined 
effort on the part of our people to act- 
ually construct necessary highways to 
further the requirements of present act- 
ivities in individual lines, which are also 


such highways as will remain and be 


maintained as future factors in more and 
more progress. And just as soon as peo- 
ple now outside the state can look into 
conditions of the state, and see evidences 
of such economy in the matter of public 
expenditures including expenditures for 
highways, as will convince those outsid- 
ers that the controlling majority of the 
people of Arizona are really for conserv- 
atism in the use of public money and in 
the use of public credit. Or more to the 
point, when our people have solved the 
question of actually reducing the tax 
burdens of the state to a point where the 
opportunities for profit in the state are 
so convincingly present, that tax burdens 
will not appear prohibitive, then there 
will be no need for any more inducements 
to the overflow population from other 
states, of persons who are really looking 
for homes and for permanent locations 
in which to apply themselves to their 
business or other vocations, whatever 
those may be. Arizona can not afford to 
speculate to the extent of millions of dol- 
lars of bonded indebtedness, when the 
benefits to the industrial progress of 
Arizona from such a speculation, will de- 
pend upon transient tourists from with- 
out, and satisfied pleasure seekers of the 
state looking to pleasures elsewhere than 
in the state. Not that Arizona will not 
at all times and under all circumstances 
extend a hand of welcome to all strang- 
ers within our borders.They are always 
welcome and always will be welcome. 
But real industrial progress for Arizona 
means something that will be permanent 
and lasting. The persons who come to 
Arizona to stay are the ones who will fin- 
ally contribute their presence and their 
industries to the desired growth and per- 
manency of progress for Arizona. 

The persons who will come to Ariz- 
ona with an intention of staying here, 


are the persons who will not be deceived 
‘by surface indications of luxury and 
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wealth. They will be persons, who in the 
future will become taxpayers and sub- 
ject to the burdens of taxes made neces- 
sary through present bond issues. They 
will be the persons who, when their at- 
tention is called to miles of highways, 
will ask the controlling question, “HAVE 
THEY BEEN PAID FOR?” And with ex- 
cessive bond issues outstanding, will re- 
flect upon and consider in connection 
with a possible investment in Arizona, 
the fact, that if they do invest, then by 
so doing that investment must at once be 
subject to its share of the public indebt- 
edness of their chosen locality in the 


state. Astransients in Arizona those 
same persons might be pleased with 
their temporary sojourn within our 


borders. But eyes which are looking 
for permanent locations seek under the 
surface, and consider all sides of the real 
situation. Arizona should attempt to so 
arrange those conditions which exist be- 
neath the surface, as to make them ir- 
resistibly attractive to new comers. High 
taxes, and, heavy and constantly increas- 
ing bond issue burdens as conditions in 
Arizona, are not alluring to newcomers 
Those conditions may become the very 
conditions found in Arizona which will 
deter prospective newcomers from be- 
coming permanent citizens of our state. 
Very recently through favorable leg- 
islation by Congress many thousands of 
acres of land within the San Carlos pro- 
ject will become irrigable lands which 
alone should attract many new-coming 
intended home-builders to Arizona. They 
should be given a chance to work from 
the conditions produced by nature it- 
self and make every acre under that pro- 
ject productive, and thus finally increase 
the material wealth of Arizona. That 
chance will be hampered, if our present 
public in anticipation of the future values 
of this and similar other projects, im- 
mediately increase public taxes, and pub- 
lic bond issues, and thus at once increase 
the tax burdens of such new home- build- 
ers. 
Arizona should be for Arizonans. Its 
permanent progress must come through 
action consistent with that slogan. Build 
highways for the present needs of Ariz- 
onans, and refuse to be drawn away 
from a fixed purpose so to do through 
the alluring statements of possible ben- 
efits of a fast, short, and smooth route 
trans-state to the Pacific Ocean. 


Continue the existing policy for highway 
building and complete highway 
plans adopted pursuant there- 


to with no side issues 


For thirteen years, the state highways 
have been constructed in line with a cer- 
tain policy. During that period Congress 
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has granted federal aid funds to be used 
in the construction of certain routes of 
highways now fully determined upon as 
between state and federal officers. For 
several years the construction of portions 
of those approved routes has gone along 
according to that adopted system. The 
Phoenix-Ehrenburg to Califcrnia route 
is not included in that system. As said 
in the title, it is a poor time to change 
horses in the middle of the stream. So un- 
less the Arizona public fee!s that it can 
assume the burden of an extra $3,500,- 
000.00 of bonds for this new idea of a 
highway, and at the same time tax itself 
enough to complete the presently adopt- 
ed and approved “‘seven per cent” system 
of highways already under way, it would 
be so “changing horses.’’ Or the public 
would be doing the same thing, if for the 
purpose of something new, it halted the 
work upon the old, before that old con- 
struction has been completed according 
to plans and past efforts. 

Let’s finish up what has been already 
planned, and partially finished. When 
the state funds of Arizona have been 
sufficient in amount to match federal aid 
apportionments for highways in Ariz- 
ona, to finish up the system of highways 
already under construction, and which 
is a system that includes cross the state 
routes which meet the present re- 
quirements for highways of business and 
thus become “industrial highways” true 
to the present policy in that regard. 
When that is done, the travelling public 
will have available to it, good highways 
within the state, over which it may trav- 
el between the important town, cities, 
and business centers of the state, and at 
the same time find an outlet from the 
state into California, as a part of that 
finished system. 

Let the taxpaying public get together, 
stay together, and within the limits of 
the financial ability of that public, pay 
for the completion of what has been 
started as a highway system for that 


public. Be like postage stamps. Stick to 
one thing until it gets to the planned des- 
tination. If the public permits itself to 
become sidetracked with new road-build- 
ing schemes, the main purpose of high- 
way building, which is, to build highways 
necessary for business and industrial 
purposes, may be defeated and thrown 
away, and Arizona may be left with a 
patchwork of partly completed, poorly 
maintained, and so practically useless 
highways, for the reason that its public 
may finally see that it cannot afford to 
assume and carry the burden of con- 
structing all highways which may be de- 
sired, both for business purposes and for 
pleasure seekers, all at the same time. 
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A Statement Showing the Tax Situation in the Counties of 
Greenlee and Yuma Since Statehood 


Carrying out the plan of bringing be- 
fore our readers in the different counties 
tax figures which show the change and 
increase in taxes of their county since 
statehood, bringing out the figures of 
two counties at a time, selecting those 
counties in the order produced by ag- 
gregate assessed valuations of the tax- 
able property in each, there appears 
below statements of the taxes levied in 
Greenlee and Yuma counties since state- 
hood. These statements show the dif- 
ferent amounts levied for state taxes, 
for general county purposes, for special 
district levies, and also show the amounts 


of taxes levied for city and town pur- 
poses of the towns located in each 
county. 

Without going into details as to why, 
and for what purposes the whole list of 
years commencing with 1913, and end- 
ing with 1923, shows large increases in 
the aggregate tax burdens of each co- 
unty. The largest proportions of such in- 
creases, appear in connection with fig- 
ures under the headings of, “‘special dis- 
trict taxes’, “city and town taxes” with 
substantial increases year after year un- 
der the other headings. Attention is a- 
gain called to the fact, that a large a- 
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mount of the increased aggregate of tax-— 
es in each county of the state, has been 
brought about in connection with the 
local affairs of those counties, and in 
connection with the municipal activities, 
undertakings and operations of the towns 
and cities located in the respective co- 
unties of the state. 

The point which comes out in connect- 
ion with the above facts, is that tax re- 
duction must commence “‘at home”’, that 
the people of each town and each city 
either make their increased tax bur- 
dens, through active demands for in- 
creased operations requiring tax funds, 


SUMMARY OF TAXES FOR ALL PURPOSES FOR THE YEARS 1913 to 1923. 


SUMMARY OF TAXES FOR ALL PURPOSES FOR THE YEARS 1913 to 1923. 


Year State Taxes 
1913 $ 169,100.21 
1914 137,609.24 
1915 151,551.35 
1916 127,713.51 
1917 220,783.02 
1918 173,332.94 
Loto 263,679.22 
192@ 199,347.90 
1921 259,170.08 
1922 127,046.40 
1923 145,968.35 

Year State Taxes 
1913 $ 65,488.50 
1914 61,259.31 
1915 77,100.89 
1916 57,945.45 
1917 89,402.30 
1918 70,686.53 
1919 119,283.16 
1920 108,951.68 
1921 161,744.69 
1922 107, 428.10 
1923 122,967.02 


-General County Special District 


Taxes Taxes 
$189,597.20 $ 30,973.54 
218,010.15 41,715.83 
176,809.91 43,926.15 
191,570.27 39,873.73 
224,909.81 72,655.23 
271,094.86 68,472.34 
351,572.30 105,914.19 
404,990.99 132,875.88 
365,678.33 106,372.08 
246,619.48 92,447.52 
288,128.83 122,582.00 

YUMA, COUNTY 


General County Special District 


City and Town Total Taxes 

Taxes 

$11,724.23 $401,395.18 
18,433.59 415,768.81 
24,000.00 396,287.41 
29,390.00 388,547.51 
49, 789.23 568,137.29 ) 
48,975.80 561,865.94 
72,006.76 793,172.47 
75,803.69 813,018.46 | 
81,258.06 812,478.55 } 
68,799.72 534,913.12 ; 
69,692.99 626,372.17 


City and Town Total Taxes 


Taxes Taxes 
$130,315.50 $ 19,705.52 
122,518.62 28,929.09 
186,612.70 29,889.16 
198,752.87 29,893.09 
202,032.48 33,465.15 
211,697.09 43,951.41 
243,536.45 88,151.75 
258,685.70 122,048.17 
354,508.91 115,592.00 
442,540.57 147,525.00 
379,593.83 144,557.00 


Taxes 
$ 10,500.00 $226,009.52 
20,880.00 233,587.02 
21,657.60 315,260.35 
29,209.47 315,800.88 
31,390.00 356,289.93 
38,168.62 364,503.65 
45,937.06 496,908.42 
69,784.32 559,469.87 
78,627.05 710,472.65 
82,910.70 780,404.37 
83,001.52 730,119.37 
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or through inaction and indifference as. 
to what those municipal purposes may 


be, and permit mere minorities to con- 


trol and create reasons for the use of 
public funds, which bring about such in- 


creases. 


Similar reasons and a3unilar 


conditions exist in connection with co- 
-unty finances. Bond issues are voted, 


improvements are promoted and funds 
voted, and very few of the real taxpay- 
ers in the counties take any interest in 
such issues which when put through in- 


erease the taxes of every citizen, and 
after it is all over, find that they have 


“slept on their rights” by not actively 
opposing propositions involving an in- 


creased expenditure of public money, 


Public economists 


-and which, when the results appear upon 
their individual tax bills, then for the 


first time come to their attention as be- 
ing in the aggregate for all purposes, 
and in total aggregate of authorized pub- 
lic expenditure, greater than such tax- 
payers are willing to pay. More per- 
haps than they can actually afford to 
pay. 

Thus the issue of increased taxation 
comes home to many taxpayers after 
that issue is in fact closed. Too late 


_ then for any remonstrance at the results. 
' Good business men, whether operating 


a store, a shop, ranch, farm, or whether 


/ upon salary or wages, do watch their 


private expenses. If at the end of the 
year, their individual activities for that 
year show any surplus over and above 
what it has cost to operate their busi- 
ness, or cost them to live and support 
their families, that surplus remains for 
reason of ithe fact that the expendi- 
tures from the particular business of 
each, has been watched item by item, 
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day by day, and thus a balance remains 
as profits or savings. 

If every person would take home with 
him the fact that the average per capita 
tax of every citizen of the United States 
is nearly seventy dollars per annum. If 
each citizen, when he gathers around 
the family table at night with his wife 
and family would remember the fact 
that as the supporter of himself and that 
family, he is burdened with an annual 
burden to be directly or indirectly con- 
tributed by him for the support of all 
government, which burden equals seven- 
ty dollars multiplied by the number of 
his family including himself. If in the 
generally accepted average used to com- 
pute the population of the country, each 
family averages four and one-half per- 
sons, then the average burden of taxes 
for each family runs to four and one-half 
times seventy dollars, or to the amount 
of three hundred and fifteen dollars per 
annum, more than a dollar per day for 
every possible working day of the year, 


‘excluding Sundays but including legal 


holidays as working days. When each 
citizen realizes the actual burden which 
is directly or indirectly borne by him to 
meet his share of the cost of conducting 
the public affairs of his country, his state 
his county, his city or town, and his 
school district, then it behooves him to 
become a business man in connection 
with those matters which enter into the 
aggregate of public burdens of which 
that person must pay his or her part. 
As such a business man, or business wo- 
man, it is of vital importance that the 
items, the purposes, and the amounts 
proposed in the way of public expendi- 
tures, be watched carefully, that the ag- 
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gregate as finally determined, is not such 
an aggregate as to become more than 
one to which each individual of the pub- 
lic can willingly, and without strain, con- 
tribute an individual portion. 

So it is emphasized. Each citizen of 
each locality, school district, town or 
city, county, and of the state, can watch 
out for their own interests. Collectively 
such citizens can control the results. If 
the real majority of the people desire a 
reduction in the cost of local government 
that real majority have only to speak 
their will. That real majority can act in 
the same manner as to public affairs in- 
volving public expenditures, as they 
would act in private affairs involving 
their private expenditures. That real 
majority have it within their power to 
say “no” to proposed projects, which 
to them appear beyond the present needs 
or beyond what can be presently afford- 
ed, and by so doing stop an increased 
tax aggregate. 

If the public desire public economy, 
then let every member of the public act 


‘to that desired end, and keep everlast- 


ingly at it, until that end is reached. 
Let the public come to know where their 
local taxes go, and then call a halt, when 
it is discovered that public money is be- 
ing expended for purposes which that 
public as taxpayers do not really approve 
The hardest part of the problem, is for 
taxpayers, the whole public, to arouse 
themselves from a lethargy of inaction 
as to what is really being done with their 
tax money. Once aroused to the extent 
of an active concern therein, the remain- 
der of the way towards economy, will 
be easy going. 


_ Numerous Small Expenditures Make up Large Aggregates 
of All Public Expenditures 


“Watch the pennies and the dollars 
will take care of themselves,” the quo- 


_ tation may not be entirely accurate, but 


the thought is there notwithstanding. 
intent upon reduc- 
ing the aggregate of public expendi- 
tures, and thus reducing the high rates 
of taxes, and large increases in totals 
of tax money required to be raised for 
ail public purposes, can well apply that 
thought to every proposed public ex- 


_ penditure. Public officials, state, county, 


eity, school district, and all others, who 
have a control of appropriations and 
who finally direct the actual expenditure 
of such appropriations, can at all times 
keep in mind the quotation above refer- 


red to, and produce results in economy. 

In the existing condition of public 
affairs, it may not be possible to begin 
cutting out this, that or the other, of 
what are now considered public pur- 
poses, as a means of reducing public ex- 
penses. It is always possible to watch 
the particular items which go to make 
up the aggregate of funds used for each 
and every present public purpose, thus 
watch the “pennies’’, and finally save 
the dollars. 

For several months the Magazine 
has been calling attention to the fact 
that “economy can begin at home’’, and 
has pointed out the fact that the people 
of each locality, local boards, and local 


officers, are, or may be, directly in touch 
with how the public money of that lo- 
cality is being used, and are consequent- 
ly in a position to reduce expenditures 
for purposes which are not really public 
purposes, and for purposes not necessary 
to the public requirements. It is a pleas- 
ure to state that this idea is taking root. 
Just how many public officers are quiet- 
ly considering that idea, cannot be told. 
It is believed that many such officers are 
really in earnest when they announce 
themselves in favor of economy, and need 
only some suggestions as to methods, to 
assist them in doing so. The resources 
of the Magazine are limited, it cannot 
maintain a constant guard over each 
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and every expenditure of public money 
in the state, to do so would require an 
unceasing examination of the expendi- 
tures of over four hundred and eighty 
school districts, of each of the offices 
of fourteen counties, and of each of the 
incorporated town and cities of the state 
The Magazine can keep its ear to the 
ground, and does learn practices which 
are not strictly authorized, but which do 
make drains upon the various public 
treasuries of the state, and does direct 
its efforts against such practices. The 
Magazine will continue to encourage 
suggestions from any source, which em- 
body an honest purpose towards saving 
the taxpayers’ money in any locality, so 
when it receives communications which 
have that purpose in view, it will en- 
deavor to give such space thereto as it 
can do within the limits of its pages. 

So it is with pleasure that our readers 
are herewith given portions of a letter 
received from County Attorney of Gra- 
ham County, the suggestions in which 
speak for themselves, as follows :— 

“I believe I am in a position to offer 
a few suggestions that will serve as a 
basis for investigation. At this time my 
attention was called to an expenditure 
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being made by the County for legal 
blanks, consisting of civil, criminal and 
probate forms. Among the civil blanks 
I found civil complaints, cost bonds, af- 
fidavits for attachment, affidavits on 
garnishment, affidavits in replevy, and 
too many others to mention here, and not 
one that was needed or ever used by the 
state or county. The same condition was 
found to exist with the criminal and pro- 
bate forms, totaling in all, however, ap- 
proximately 126 blank forms that were 
never in the history of the state, and 
never will be used by the County or State. 
These blank forms cost the taxpayers 
of this County from five to twelve and 
a half cents each. This looks small but 
I have data before me that says that 
Graham County has paid out the sum of 
$2,200.00 for these blanks that are of no 
earthly value whatever to anyone except 
an attorney who practices in the Ariz- 
ona courts. There is not an elected off- 
icer in the State of Arizona, and I can- 


not recall at this time an appointive one, 


whose duties are not clearly defined by 
statute. This is equally true as to county 
charges. There are two necessary re- 
quisites to a demand against the County 
before it can be allowed by the Board of 
Supervisors. First, it must be legal— 
authorized by law. Second, the services 
rendered or the commodity furnished 
must have been necessary. The demand 
for the refund of taxes is an exception. 
There may be differences of opinion as 
to what is and what is not necessary, 
but these differences of opinion are, or 
at least could be, harmonized by a prop- 
er application of requisite Number one. 
The County Attorney, by statute, is the 
legal advisor of all other county officers. 
He is the man to say whether the claim 
against the county is legal or illegal. 
This is by no means the duty of the 
Board of Supervisors, therefore, before 


a demand against the county is allowed 
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‘ 
by the Board of Supervisors they should — 
require that its legality be passed as 
good by the County Attorney. I have had: 
occasion to talk with the members of the: 
Board from other counties and they tell 
me that the County Attorney of their 
county Ternees to examine claims before: 
allowance.’ 

Continuing the County Attorney of§ 
Graham County says: 

“The following is a list of claims that 
are being paid by at least some of the 
counties, which are entirely illegal and 
do not find. sanction of law in any man— 
Nee. 

1. Meals and lodging for jurors in 
civil cases. 

2. Mileage charged by officers in ser— 

vice of criminal process. (Constable | 

and special deputies. ) 

3. Telephone and tolls. 


4. Expenses of Recorders, County Atel 
torneys, School Superintendents, Clerks 
of the Boards of Supervisors, Court. 
Clerks, Sheriffs, County Assessors, and 
County Treasurers in attending conven- 
tions called by these various officers 
without authority of law. 


5. Commissions paid for collecting 
taxes, principally road and poll tax. 

6. Printing Criminal, civil and probate | 
blanks not used by County or State. 

7. Salaries paid special deputies em- 
ployed without the sanction and approv-| 
al of the Board of Supervisors. 

8. Post Office Box Rent. 

9. Pullman car charges. 

10. Automobile hire. (Exceptions. ) 

11. Newspaper subscriptions. 

12. Notices in newspapers. — 
tions. 

13. Subscriptions to magazines, per- 
iodicals, gazeteers, blue books, ete. 

There are numerous others that I 
could mention but the above will be suf- 
ficient for the present.” 


(Excep- 


Can Arizona Afford a $3,500,000.00 Road Bond 


Issue For Prospective Tourists Benefit 


Public bond issues are business prop- 
ositions. The ordinary requirements for 
public improvements which will keep 
pace with the increased requirements of 
the people of a state or community have 
been met through amounts raised by an- 
nual taxation. If the demands of the pub- 
lic, warranted and based upon the act- 
ual necessities of that public for increas- 
ed mileage of highways, those demands 
have, in the many years passed, been 
complied with when the public could af- 
ford to do so out of annual tax burdens. 
The history of highway building when 
highways were constructed at all, shows 


that trading centers have become like 
the hub of a wheel, the spokes leading 
thereto and therefrom have been put in 
place and from time to time lengthened. 
according to the increased population, 
homes, farms, ranches, and other devel-— 
opments in the district, outlying that hub. 


‘This policy in highway construction has. 


placed the real, demanding necessity, 
as a present condition, to precede an ex-- 
tension of highways to be constructed 
at public expense. Unfolding the reas- 
ons of such a policy it is found that one 
of such reasons has been that with in-- 
creased development of a community~ 


Se 
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ssurrounding some trading center, the tax- 

able wealth of that community actually 
increased in proportion to the increase 
in amounts of taxes required to con- 
struct those roads. Under that policy, 
the authorities in charge of the matter 
of what should be expended, and for 
what, applied to public money, from 
year to year attempted to raise only 
ssuch aggregates in taxes as would keep 
the tax rate per hundred of assessed 
valuations of taxable property, at ap- 
proximately the same aggregate rate one 
year after another. It is due to this policy 
exercised in the past, that the people 
have formed a habit of comparing tax 
rates of one year with the rates of anoth- 
er year, in an effort to determine wheth- 
er taxes are really high or low in any 
year. 

That old policy, carried out year after 
year, did in fact develop interurban 
highways as fast as there were actual 
necessity therefore, and did so without 
pledging public credit in bond issues 
at all. 

The matter of bond issues for highway 


construction is an idea which has come 
into the public mind only since the de- 


» mand for “‘speed’’ produced through the 
- use of automobiles, and that 


I] 


idea of 
public bond issues for highway pur- 
poses has developed side by side with 
the development of the use of automo- 
biles, to such an extent that one of the 
principal burdens connected with any 
single public purpose, is the burden im- 
posed through bond issues, taxes nec- 
essary for interest upon such _ bonds, 
taxes necessary for refunding and pay- 
ment of principal of such bonds, and 
last but not least, taxes necessary for 
the maintenance of highways actually 
constructed through bond _ issues. In 
brief, taxes equal to five per cent or 
possibly six per cent per annum com- 
puted upon the principal of each bond 
issue, a like amount of taxes each year 
to provide for refunding such bonds at 
maturity, and from ten to fifteen per 
cent per annum for a maintenance of 


| the highways. The old policy of build- 


_ ing highways as the actual development 


of a state, county, or community required 


such highways has been changed into a 
policy of constructing highways through 
bond issues, leaving the question of any 
actual development of the community 
adjacent to the highways, a matter to 
be anticipated only.The old policy made 


_ it necessary to demonstrate the real need 


of a new extension of highway, with that 
demonstration consisting of an actual 


and existing portion of citizens of the 
- community to be served. The new policy 


that of bonding for new highways, spec- 
ulates more or less, as to the question of 


-whether or not a real increase in develop- 


ment will follow the advent of bond- 
built highways. 
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After being once defeated at the polls, 
the question of a state bond issue to con- 
struct a paved highway from the Hass- 
ayampa River in Maricopa county to the 
Colorado River at Ehrenburg, to meet 
California half way with a river bridge, 
and thence connect up to a short route 
to Los Angeles, and which provides for 
$200,000.00 for the bridge, and the sum 
of $3,300,000.00 for the Arizona portion 
of the highway, is again before the pub- 
lic. It will be noted that two years ago, 
the same promoters of the same high- 
way, made no provision in the propos- 
ed bond issue for any Colorado river 
bridge. They then asked the voters to 
authorize $2,500,000.00 for the highway 
to the river. They now ask $800,000.00 
more than that amount for the same 
highway. Altogether they ask _ for 
$3,500,000.00 for the purpose, and ask 
the voters of the whole state to bond the 
state for the latter amount to build the 
highway. 

No certainty as to real cost of the pro- 
posed highway nor anything but 
speculation as to possible Ariz- 
ona benefits therefrom 

Two years ago it was urged that no 
real figures of cost of the undertaking 
had been prepared. That the amount 
of $2,500,000.00 as then requested of 
the voters, was a speculative amount, 
not backed by any certainty that it 
would be sufficient. They are now ask- 
ing for an additional million of dollars, 
and real figures of cost are still lacking. 
Certainly if the promoters of the scheme 
are no more certain as to benefits to be 
derived from the highway, than they 
appear to be as to the cost of the high- 
way, their judgement as to what those 
benefits are or may be, is not to be re- 
lied upon, and will not be taken for 
granted by the conservative voters. 

If we are to assume that a paved 
highway from Phoenix to Ehrenburg is 
such a real public necessity, then the 
question of what benefit will come to 
the state from its construction. Will the 
whole public of the state be reimbursed 
to an amount of at least $400,000.00 
per year through that highway. Will 
the final development of the state, so in- 
crease in actual increased population, 
actual property owners and taxpayers, 
that from such an increase, the present 
burden of present taxpayers will not be 
increased, for reason of being borne 
from that actual development due to 
this proposed highway. The promoters 
of the highway say yes. But, before ac- 
cepting their say so, it is pertinent 
to have answered some questions as to 
how they arrive at their answer. The 
taxburdens of at least $400,000.00 per 
year will be actual burdens if the 
$3,500,000.00 of bonds are voted and 
the highway constructed, for interest, 
redemption and maintenance. The 
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public benefits to be anticipated 
from such a venture in bonds 
should at least have some apparent cer- 
tainty of equalling this annual burden. 
Yet those benefits are admittedly of a 
purely speculative nature. The whole 
public of Arizona are interested in 
knowing the claims of the promoters as 
to what will be the character of benefits 
to equal the annual $400,000.00 of tax 
burdens to be imposed upon that public. 
The paramount reason to hope for bene- 
fit in return for a $3,500,000.00 invest- 
ment as announced by the promoters is:- 

“Arizona’s greatest needs are povula- 
tion and capital for development. 
Southern California is today the greatest 
reservoir of prospective citizens and in- 
vestment capital that Arizona can pos- 
sibly hope to tap. With a paved road 
from Los Angeles to Phoenix there is 
every reason to believe that this state will 
become the mecca for thousands and 
thousands of visitors and winter resi- 
dents who, under present conditions 
hurry across Arizona bent only on get- 
ting somewhere else.”’ 

If there were more certain reasons, 
undoubtedly after two years of thought, 
the promoters would bring them forward. 
They have not done so, and it is fair to 
assume that no other reasons exist. 

It is admitted that the highway can- 
not be completed, except with a future 
co-operation by the Caiifornia author- 
ities, which include a Cali‘ornia approp- 
riation for its one-half of the bridge, and 
must include a California appropriation 
for a highway from the river to connect 
with its present paved highway system. 

These appropriations have not vet 
been made. The people of California are 
good neighbors, but as such neighbors, 
and particularly the people of Los An- 
geles, have been using every effort pos- 
sible to induce tourists into their ter- 
ritory. If the benefits to be derived in 
Arizona are to come from “tapping the 
Los Angeles reservoir of prospective cit- 
izens and investors’, undoubtedly the 
people of Los Angeles are fully awake 
as to that possibility. Certainly the peo- 
ple of our neighboring state are not will- 
ing to assist Arizona in gathering the 
golden eggs which the geese have for 
years laid in California nests. They are 
not going to assist Arizona in its effort 
to take away part of the flock itself, 
which lay such eggs.The People of Ariz- 
ona are new at the game. The people of 
Los Angeles and California have played 
the game for over half a century. They 
are not going to misplay now to the ad- 
vantage of Arizona. 

The taxpayers of Arizona cannot af- 
ford to pay the required cost—$3,500,- 
000.00 of competitive advertising and for 
no hope of profit other than such as may 
be reaped from a transient trade and 
tourists en route through Arizona. 
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Whai Others Say About The Necessity for United Action 
of the People Toward Economy 


There are among the thinking men of 
the country those who delve into the un- 
derlying reasons as to why such a situa- 
tion as that of an existing general desire 
for economy with a constantly increased 
budget of public expenditures continues 
to exist, the result of their efforts brings 
to light the facts. Those facts lead back 
along the line to the real sources and 
causes for increased public expenditures. 
Those facts disclose the truth to be that 
legislatures, and adnfinistrative officers, 
do not control that situation. Thus it 
would seem to be true that real and ef- 
fective economy must start with the peo- 
ple. 

It is hard to face the public and tell 
that public their own faults. Yet this is 
just what many of our prominent citi- 
zens, students of public economy, are 
fearlessly doing. Ambng such students 
is the Hon. L. M. Livengood, of the Tax- 
payers’ Economy League of Spokane, 
who announced his position and views 
quite fearlessly in a recent article con- 
tributed to the Bulletin of the National 
Tax Association, from which the Maga- 
zine presents its readers extracts as 
follows: 

“Taxation in the abstract is as great a 
soporific as the proverbial sermon. But 
taxation in the concrete is one of the 
greatest irritants known to man. It has 
caused revolutions and the downfall of 
nations. 

We are gathered here today to discuss 
ways and means of developing our state 
and bringing back prosperity. We have 
told ourselves about our wonderful nat- 
ural resources and the great opportuni- 
ties for industries in this state, but since 
we cannot lift ourselves by our boot- 
straps the burden of any program of 
state development and prosperity will 
consist largely of how to get new people 
and wealth to come into this state and 
help develop these resources and indus- 
tries. All the natural resources in the 
world are of no avail until there are peo- 
ple and money to develop them. But the 
flow of people and capital is toward the 
spot where the expenditure of effort or 
the investment money will yield the great 
est profit. Therefore, before we start 
selling our state to the world it behooves 
us to stop and take stock of ourselves to 
see whether we have created eonditions 
wa this state which are making more and 
miore impossible the earning of a suf- 


ficient profit for endeavor to induce the 
entrance of these much needed settlers 
and more needed capital. 

We can argue till the millennium over 
the relative merits of sales taxes and 
income taxes and other forms of taxation 
but when we can get the taxpayer, dir- 
ect and indirect, to regulate his demands 
on government in accordance with the 
principle that we are not entitled to any 
more government service than we can 
afford, we will have solved the most dif- 
ficult part of the tax problem. Why 
government costs so much is a subject 
that leads us into the very habits of 
thought of the people themselves. 

We can state categorically at the out- 
set that at least 75% of the high cost 
of governmient can be laid at the door of 
the taxpayers himself. By taxpayers I 
mean not only the property taxpayer but 
the one who pays his taxes in the cost of 
living. It is this very indirect taxpayer, 
who, thinking that he does not pay taxes, 
has been so eager to vote taxes on prop- 
erty. But he is not escaping by any 
means. If anyone will take the trouble 
to investigate the percentage of the final 
sale price of commodities which repre- 
sents the taxes paid by the manufact- 
urer, the jobber, and the retailer com- 
bined, he will find, what we all know, 
that a great many taxes are passed on 
to the ultimate consumer. If the land- 
lord could not pass his taxes on in the 
rent he would soon be bankrupt, for taxes 
are a part of the cost of doing business. 
Similarity of other things we consume, 
services and commodities. Therefore we 
face the difficult but necessary task of 
lining up the indirect taxpayers on the 
side of the direct taxpayers in our at- 
tack on wasteful and unnecessary pub- 
lic expenditures, for their interests are 
in common. 

The other 25% of the high cost of 
government can be laid to the public 
officials, to the inefficiency of public 
employes, to the archaic statutes under 
which public business is transacted, to 
forms of local government that have not 
kept pace with the economic growth of 
the people, all of which can be sum- 
marized in one sentence--the lack of a 
centralized business administration of 
our government. Who are responsible 
for voting bond issues to the limit, to be 
paid by their children and saddling the 
present generation with enormous in- 
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terest charges? Who are responsible for 
demanding roads that have no connect- 
ion with other roads or relation to a def- 
inite plan? Who have voted thousands 
of dollars out of pure sentiment for 
roads to give soldiers work upon which 
scarcely a soldier ever worked? Who 
have built school buildings and other 
public buildings far ahead of the de- 
mands of the immediate future? Who 
throng the halls of the legislature de- 
manding appropriations for the hobbies. 
of their localities? Who are constantly 
demanding a thousand and one things 
of the public officials without any con- 
sideration of the ability of the people to 
pay for them? Answer—the taxpayers. 
themselves. Therefore, the greatest task 
before us in tax reduction is to make the 
taxpayer himself understand the effect. 
of his own actions on the total tax bur- 
den. 

But the taxpayer says he is busy, that 
tax matters are too intricate for. him 
to understand and that he cannot do 
anything anyway because the officials. 
will not pay any attention to his com- 
plaint. The answer is that most of the 
results that have been accomplished in 
this age have come through organiza- 
tion and that organization is necessary 
where masses of people are involved. 
The taxpayer must organize to make him 
self effective and to give expression to 
his power and ideas. But some will say 
that they have seen tax league after tax 
league come and go with only tempor- 
ary results. The answer to that is that. 
most of these leagues were class organ- 
izations representing oft-times the sel- 
fish interests of a particular class of ci 
izens. The tax problem is the problem — 
of the lowliest home-owner as much as | 
it is of the great manufacturer, and since 
the great mass of small taxpayers do the 
voting, no tax organization program will _ 
be successful for long without working 
in the interests of and supported by the 
great mass of taxpayers. 

The greatest field for the tax organi- 
zation is the education of the taxpaye 
himself. Only through organized effort 
can the intricacies of governmental op 
erations and expenditures be analyzed 
and made understandable to the man 
who has little time for reading except | 
his newspaper yet who must vote on 
these matters.” 
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TOTAL VALUATIONS OF ALL COUNTIES OF ARI- 
ZONA FOR THE YEAR 1924 AND PERCENT- 
AGE OF TOTAL STATE VALUATION 


County Assessed Valuation Percentage of Total 
State Valuation 
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The foregoing table shows not only the assessed valuations of taxable property in each 
county in the state, but shows also the percentage proportion’ which the taxable property in 
each county bears to the total state valuation, a percentage which also shows the proportion 
of state taxes which each county will pay into the state treasury on account of state tax rate 
levy for the year 1924. 
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- STATE BOND ISSUE PROPOSED TO AMOUNT 


That our readers may be fully inform- 
ed as to the issue which will be balloted 
in November, the essential provisions of 
a proposed constitutional amendment is 
given as follows— 

“In addition to all other state debts 
three million five hundred thousand of 
bonds of the state of Arizona shall be 
issued and sold and the proceeds thereof 
placed in the State Road Fund and used 
by the State Engineer, under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Directors of State 
Institutions, for the purpose of survey- 
ing, locating, constructing and paving 
a permanent hard surface state highway 
from the bridge over the Hassayampa 
River in Township 1 South, Range 5 
West of the Gila and Salt River Base and 
Meridian by the shortest feasible route 
to a point on the Colorado River at, or 
near, Ehrenburg, to be chosen as a bridge 
site by the Highway Departments of 
California and Arizona to connect said 
state highway with the causeway lead- 
ing towards Blythe, California; provid- 
ed, that in connection with said state 
highway, the state of Arizona shall join 
in the construction of a highway bridge 
across the Colorado River at said bridge 
site, contributing out of aforesaid funds 
one-third the cost of said bridge, but in 
no event more than two hundred thous- 
and dollars. The bridge to be built under 
such direction and in such manner as 
may be agreed upon between the State 
Engineer and the other parties contrib- 
uting to the cost thereof. (Provides for 
hard surfaced road six inches thick and 
eighteen feet wide, the entire distance. 
Immediately after the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1925, the Loan Commissioners of 
the State of Arizona and the State Treas- 
urer shall proceed to issue and sell nego- 
tiable coupon bonds of the state of Ariz- 
ona in the amount of three million five 
hundred thousand dollars for the pur- 
pose of providing funds for the construc- 
tion of said state highway and bridge. 
Should the funds herein provided be not 
exhausted by the construction of said 
state highway by reason of Federal aid 
used thereon, the funds not so used shall 
be used for the paving or hardsurfac- 
ing of such highways within the state as 
shall have become commercial highways 
and as in the opinion of the State High- 


OF $3,500,000.00 


way Department shall most need such 
paving or hard surfacing.” 

A proposition like the above demands 
the closest scrutiny and most careful 
consideration by the voters. The propo- 
sition involves a constitutional amend- 
ment. If defects and uncertainty arise 
as to the meaning of its terms and pro- 
visions, there is no power for correc- 
tion except through another vote of the 
entire people. There are some questions 
to be asked and answered in connection 
with the provisions of the proposed 
amendment. Among them are the fol- 
lowing :— 

What assurance has the state of Ariz- 
ona that California will join in paying 
two-thirds of the cost of a bridge over 
the Colorado River? 

What assurance has the state of Ariz- 
ona that California will pave “the cause- 
way to Blythe,” from the Colorado 
River ? 

Unless the California funds are raised 
for both purposes included in above ques- 
tions, the proposed highway would dump 
its travellers in the sands upon the east 
bank of the Colorado, and defeat any 
possible purpose for such a highway. 

There may be talk in some quarters 
of California, that the funds will be forth- 
coming. But talk is not authentic, can- 
not be safely acted upon, except it voices 
the contents of legislative action, or 
other official action, actually appropri- 
ating funds. Up to date, no such official 
action has been taken. Up to date neith- 
er the proposed Colorado bridge, nor the 
pavement therefrom toward Blythe, Cal- 
ifornia, is included in the highway con- 
struction plans adopted for California. 

Another question: How much of the 
proposed $3,500,000.00 will actually be 
needed for the proposed highway? 

The distance to be covered by such 
highway is about one hundred and five 
miles. Will it cost $35,000.00 per mile 
to build the proposed highway? Will it 
cost $33,000.00 per mile? Why have the 
promotors of the bond issue sought to 
provide a fund so much in excess per 
mile of cost, of the actual cost in con- 
struction of other paved highways in 
Maricopa County. Yet at war time prices 
the first highway bond issue in Maricopa 
County showed a mileage cost, according 


to reports of the highway commission of 
that county, of between $28,000.00 and 
$29,000.00 per mile and the mileage cost. 
of roads constructed under the second 
bond issue in that county cost less than 
$25,000.00 per mile. Are the people of 
Arizona so flush with funds for high- 
way construction, so eager to have the 
proposed highway put through, as to as- 
sume a “‘cost what it may,” attitude, and 
vote bonds accordingly. 

The proposed measure admits that no 
survey has been made, no tentative line 
for the proposed highway determined. 
These are matters to be determined after 
the bond issue is authorized. The deter- 
mination of such matters takes time. Yet 
with those controlling factors as to pos- 
sible cost of the highway, and with the 
uncertainty as to any co-operation on the 
part of California authorities in the mat- 
ter of the bridge over the Colorado river, 
and paving beyond into the present pav- 
ed system in California, the proposed 
measure requires the loan commission, 
“IMMEDIATELY after the FIRST OF 
JANUARY, 1925, to proceed to issue and 
sell negotiable bonds of the State of Ariz- 
ona in the amount of Three Million Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollars, ($3,500, 
000.00).” “These bonds shall be issued 
and sold, and the proceeds thereof placed 
in the State Road Fund.” Usually in laws 
authorizing public bond issues, the pro- 
visions are for a sale in amounts, as and 
when needed, for the purposes of a bond 
issue. The only certainty in the provis- 
ions of the presently proposed bond 
amendment, is that the full amount of 
the authorized issue shall be sold, and 
the money placed in the state treasury. | 
As a necessary result therefrom, the in- 


terest upon that entire issue will com-— 


mence to run immediately after January 


/ 
first, 1925. The people of the state will | 


thus be called upon to pay interest long 
before the line of a highway has been de- 
termined, longer in advance of any need 
for funds in payment of construction, and 
still longer before any bridge building 
plan is agreed to between Arizona and 
California. 

Why is there no survey, no line of 
highway at all, from the Hassayampa 
River bridge to Ehrenburg? Simply be-— 
cause there has been no occassion for the 


; 
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people of Arizona to even trail over such 
a route. The region through which it 
passes has in the main never received 
even a government survey, and is a re- 
gion looked upon as devoid of future 
possibilities for development.It is strange 
that with a total mileage of over twenty 
thousand miles of highways in Arizona, 
good, bad, and indifferent as to condi- 
tion of passability, the line proposed for 
a $3,500,000.00 bond issue has never 
been deemed a necessity for any purpose 
of travel. It is not within the entire high- 
way system of the state. It is no part of 
the ‘‘seven per cent system” of high- 
ways to receive Federal Aid. The pro- 
posed highway is not presently needed 
for any commercial or industrial pur- 
pose connected with Arizona. 

Is it needed at all? To satisfy the de- 
mands of a touring public who will spend 
their surplus ready money upon Califor- 
nia coasts, it will hasten’ the time when 
such expenditure may commence. For 
the purpose of building up the state of 
Arizona, by bringing into closer com- 
munication with each other the present- 
ly related and dependant industrial op- 
erations of different localities in Ariz- 
‘ona, the Ehrenburg route as proposed, 
will serve no purpose at all. 

See Arizona first, is an Arizona tour- 
ist expression. Build highways to build 
up Arizona first, is a correlative business 
expression to be applied to the use of 
state funds for highway purposes. In 
the use of state funds for highway pur- 
poses, there should be no _ partiality 
shown towards any particular portion of 
the state. If capital is to be attracted to 
Arizona, with an increased number of 
people to engage in business within the 
state, it must be remembered that all 
the opportunities for investment do not 
exist alone in any one portion of the 
state. Mines and mining. Sheep and cat- 
cle. Horticulture and agriculture. Nat- 
iral scenery as well as man made won- 
lers. These abound in different parts 


of Arizona. With good roads in Arizona, 


The tables which appear below con- 
ain the figures of the amounts of taxes 
evied in the counties of Coconino and 
fohave for the years commencing with 
he tax year of 1913 and ending with 
he tax year of 1923. The same .pur- 
oses for which taxes were levied in 
aese counties, and the amounts for each 
ear for each purpose are given in these 
ables, as heretofore given in connection 
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such roads as will really permit tour- 
ists who actually desire to see all of Ariz- 
ona, the touring feature as connected 
with highway construction will be en- 
tirely satisfied. 

If the people of Arizona actually de- 
sire to advertise the advantages and op- 
portunities which are open to new com- 
ers, they must prepare to show their 
goods. All their goods, not some part 
of them. It is not a good follow up of 
good advertising to take a prospective 
customer down the main aisle from front 
to rear and let him out the back door. 
Especially when that back door route 
opens his eyes to the waste of all crea- 
tion as he goes his way. So the real 
slogan of highway building in Arizona, 
should be to “Build Highways to see 
Arizona first,”’ and true to such a slogan, 
the plans for highway construction have 
heretofore been laid and to a large ex- 
tent perfected and completed, without 
the people’s sanction to any state bonds 
issue for any highway purpose at all. 
The people of the state at large will 
make no mistake if they refuse to per- 
mit a Three Million five hundred thous- 
and dollar inroad upon the credit of the 
state for the purpose of building a com- 
mercially useless highway from the Has- 
sayampa River to Ehrenburg, and will 
use good business judgment by continu- 
ing to build such state highways as may 
be possible under the present policy of 
“pay as we go” through annual taxes 
and other highway revenues. Under 
that present policy, the present public 
will be able to construct highways as 
rapidly as private business conditions 
can afford the annual tax burdens which 
are required for so doing. Under that 
policy, the public can at all times control 
the amount which is to be annually ex- 
pended for state highway construction, 
and do so according to general financial 
changes and real financial conditions of 
the public at large, and keep within 
what can, from year to year be actually 
afforded in the way of expenditures for 
more highway construction. 


Since Statehood 


with the tables heretofore published as 
to taxes in other counties covering the 
same period of time. 

Of course these tables show a net in- 
crease in the aggregate of taxes collect- 
ed under each head in the table for the 
entire period. It is again noticeable that 
under the head of “special district tuxes”’ 
appear the greatest proportionate in- 
crease. This means that the residents of 
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The framers of the state constitution, 
profiting through the experience of old- 
er states, sad experiences therein through 
an over use of public credit in state bond 
issues, placed a minimum amount as the 
maximum of state debts which could be 
incurred. Thus far for a period of 
twelve years of statehood, the voters of 
the state, have ratified and held to that 
limit, and to do so have several times re- 
jected each and every proposal which 
has come forward, and which included 
a constitutional amendment to author- 
ize state bond issues. Tiere appears no 
reason to abandon that public policy in 
favor of a touring road to California. 

The present public canrot look into 
the future. If it acts in such manner 
that it builds highways for real needs 
of today, and pays for such highways 


‘without encumbering the future, there 


will be no mistakes made. Bond issues 
do certainly encumber the future. They 
create burdens and obligations for fu- 
ture payment which cannot be thrown 
aside nor escaped, short of actual pay- 
ment. If the present public desire to 
speculate with their present funds, for 
present purposes, and fcr immediate 
payments, regardless of actual benefits, 
and if in so doing that public increases 
its own-tax burdens, that is a matter 
which concerns the present. But the pre- 
sent public owes it as a duty to the fu- 
ture, that it leaves Arizona as a land of 
a million opportunities for millions of a 
future public, free from the burden of 
debts through bond issues for specula- 
tive or doubtful purposes, highways or 
what those purposes may be, and thus 
destroy future progress, through the 
effect of public debts and consequent 
burden thereof which will ultimately sap 
the energies of future generations in ef- 
forts to carry on at all, when those same 
energies should be left to work unham- 
pered towards progress and prosperity. 

Do not hang a mill-stone on your own 
necks, nor upon the necks of your chil- 


dren. Vote against more bond issues. 


The Tax Situation in the Counties of Coconino and Mohave 


school districts have accepted all state 
school funds, and the regular allowances 
from county common school funds, and 
in addition thereto have caused addit- 
ional special levies to be made, to meet 
what each district board of school trus- 
tees deemed necessary for school pur- 
poses of their districts. This statement 
may not be entirely true if taken to apply 
to every district, but is true when speak- 
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ing of the condition of special levies in 
the counties generally. 

The tables disclose the fact that 
Mohave county is one of the two counties 
in the state which have no incorporated 
town or city. The people who reside in 
the county seat, and who reside in sev- 
eral other of the towns and trading 
centers of the county, have no extra tax 
on account of anything specially direct- 
ed to the government of the towns which 
in fact exist in that county. This situa- 
tion presents a question of whether 
these actually existing towns in that co- 
unty are not as well governed and en- 
joy privileges equal to the towns in other 
counties, of similar importance and size, 
and whether if they do so enjoy such 
privileges, an argument may not appear 
in favor of abolishing local town gov-. 
ernments, and thus saving taxpayers the 
extra cost thereof. Without attempting 
to enter into any discussion of such a 
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question as thus suggested, it can be 
safely added, that if people so decide to 
do, some of the present day activities 
which are conducted under the head 
of municipal objects and purposes, can 
be dispensed with, and still leave that 
same people amply governed, and fully 
safeguarded in their individual and col- 
lective rights. The desire which accom- 
panies the powers vested in towns and 
cities, that those towns and cities under- 
take this or that, and use the 
tax powers of towns and cities to 
fulfil such desires, seems to lead to more 
unnecessary taxation, than would result 
if only such public activities were under- 
taken as are absolutely necessary to the 
people of such towns. In other words, 
if some really important and populated 
communities can exist without any mu- 
nicipal organization at all, there is room 
to economize as to some of the activities 


which organized cities and towns deem 
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to be now required, in municipal a 
and which lead to constantly increased 
taxation for city and town purposes. 
Economy follows every act of doing with- 
out what can be dispensed’ with as not 
absolutely necessary. There is certainly 
an object lesson which appears in con- 
nection with a lack of town organiza- 
tions in Mohave county, and which shows 
that many of the activities of the several 
branches of government as those branch- 
es exist in the state itself, in its various. 
counties and the organized towns and 
cities thereof, may be duplicated govern- 
mental activities, which include dupli- 
cated expenditures, duplicated and in 
creased taxation, and that some revisio: 
pointed to a possible elimination of such 
duplications would be a revision to th 
end of reduced public expenditures, an 
a consequent reduction in the aggregate 
of taxes to be paid. 

The tax tables referred to are as 
follows :— 


ee 
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Total Taxes 


Year State Taxes General County Special District City and Town - 
Taxes Taxes Taxes 5 
1913 $ 79,609.33 $176,105.50 $ 1,573.15 $10,241.62 $267,529.60 : 
1914 76,514.94 143,572.99 1,942.40 12,750.48 234,780.81 ; 
1915 93,453.41 178,253.73 5,202.57 16,138.25 293,047.96 7 
1916 70,053.24 189,143.75 9,719.62 17,515.65 286,432.26 ' 
1917 102,872.92 182,671.55 8,616.92 22,912.00 317,073.39 @ 
1918 foe 06 218,597.26 135274.96> 25,056.51 333,939.79 
1919 125,338.44 246,916.73 11,347.90 30,522.94 414,126.01 } 
1920 108,468.27 252,422.80 51,259.04 47,111.40 459,261.51 
1921 153,351.98 523,992.50 24,606.00 41,611.91 543,562.72 
1922 102,654.00 282,580.29 82,998.41 39,695.36 507,928.06 
1928 11S; 01759. 263,641.74 70,494.49 50,725.93 502,880.07 
MOHAVE COUNTY . 
SUMMARY OF TAXES FOR ALL PURPOSES FOR THE YEARS 1913 TO 1923 
Year State Taxes General County Special District City and Town Total Taxes 
Taxes Taxes Taxes 
1913 $ 69,680.27 $123,172.20 Sel SG. Re eee $193,009.44 
1914 68,028.42 138,349.94 6.5738) ©) Pee ee 212 ,902t11 
1915 80,797.54 143,640.06) © 538 See coe eee 224,437.60 
1916 62,680.38 LAS SEDI) VO Neh ARNO A akira ee 211,546.27 
1917 98,612.98 175,586.40 6480.10 8 meen eae 280,679.48 | 
1918 86,091.15 200,879.36 AWS5.50 7"? SS cee 291,166.01 ; 
1919 139,222.24 238,998.18 #030730. |) Sse co 20 382,527.72 
1920 110,957.75 280,314.32 33765;89," 4 ote ee eee 395,037.96 
1921 167,358.98 307,206.90 4.806.00,0)) 9 eee 479,371.88 
1922 102,579.54 315,789.09 165401-50. 0% (ae 434,765.13 
1923 106,261.59 300,304.50 Z4,012ZA0)  Waeex.. ee 431,138.49 
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To Add One Flandres Thousand Dollars to State Taxes For 


Investigating Colorado River Power 


One of the initiated measures which 
will come before the voters of Arizona in 
the November election would provide as 
follows :— 

“The Board of Directors of State In- 
stitutions shall, immediately upon this 
act becoming a law, make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the irrigation and power 
possibilities of the Colorado River to the 
State of Arizona, and thorough investi- 
gation of the ability of the State of Ari- 
zona, as shown by its wealth, resources, 
industries and other influences to finance 
or to assist in the financing of any irri- 
gation or power project on the Colorado 
River, and make and publish a report of 
the same. For the purpose of this act 
the Board of Directors of State Institu- 
tions shall provide itself with such equip- 
ment as it shall deem necessary and shall 
employ such clerical, engineering, tech- 
nical and non-technical and legal assis- 
tance as it shall deem necessary and fix 
their compensation and pay the same 
semi-monthly and all other costs and ex- 
penses upon vouchers approved by said 
Board. The Board of Directors of State 
Institutions or through any member it 
shall designate, is hereby authorized, 
empowered and directed, for and in be- 
half of the State of Arizona, to make 
such filings, give any notice or notices, 
and perform any act or acts respecting 
the said canal lines, dam sites, and res- 
ervoir site, in connection with the devel- 
opment of the irrigation, power and 
other resources of the Colorado River, 
as will protect or preserve any rights or 
privileges the State of Arizona may have 
by filings made, or may acquire in the 
Colorado River, and the said Board is 
hereby empowered to acquire by gift for 
or in behalf of the State of Arizona, any 
monetary contributions, filings, rights, 
things of value or privileges with respect 
to any development of the Colorado 
‘River. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this act, the sum of One 
Hundred Thousand ($100,000.00) Dol- 
lars is hereby appropriated out of the 
monies in the state treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary.” 

It is not the purpose of this Magazine 
to enter into a discussion of the question 
of the rights of Arizona in the waters of 
the Colorado River, the solution of those 
questions of water rights of the state of 
Arizona as one of the states claiming 
such rights, the question of how far the 
government of the United States is in 
paramount authority over all the states 
as to the waters of that river. The ques- 


tion of particular locations for dam and 


‘reservoir sites, already in question as be- 


tween private individuals and the United 
States, in suits in the Federal court. 
These are all branches of the main ques- 
tion as to what share of water, and where 
Arizona may ultimately locate its dam 
to acquire that portion, and is a ques: 
tion, too deep and too far reaching in 
its scope, to be dealt with in its entirety, 
in this Magazine. It is however within 
the scope of the purposes of this Maga- 
zine to call attention to some facts of 
the past, as well as to the above propos- 
ed initiative, for the reason that it calls 
for an appropriation of One Hundred 
Thousand Dollars, and to that extent 
will increase the state taxes in case it 
becomes a law through the vote of the 
people. 

The idea of a possible development 
of power, including a use of the waters 
of the Colorado River for the reclama- 
tion of lands in Arizona is not new. The 
special session of the legislature for the 
year 1922, appropriated the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars ‘‘for investiga- 
tion and survey of Colorado river pro- 
jects,’ and brought about the appoint- 
ment of an “‘Arizona Engineering Com- 
mission” to conduct the work of the in- 
vestigation. The result of such inves- 
tigations appears in a published volume 
of report made to the Governor of Ari- 
zona, under date July 5, 19238, which 
comprises some seventy-two pages of 
report, figures, maps, and estimates as 
to lands in Arizona which can be feasi- 
bly irrigated from the Colorado River 
waters. On page thirty-three of that re- 
port appears a summary of the estimat- 
ed costs of an irrigation project. In that 
summary, which charges only fifty per 
cent, one-half, the estimated cost of 
damming the Colorado River, or only 
$30,000,000.00 out of a total cost of such 
dam as $60,000,000.00, and which sum- 
mary also includes all other costs, esti- 
mated, which will be necessary to make 
the project a success as an irrigation 
project, a grand total cost of $480,197,- 
000.00 is given as the estimated cost of 
the necessary irrigation works. That 
commission would spread that cost over 
two million acres of land. If Arizona 
should “go alone” into such a project, 
without the aid of adjoining states, the 
total cost would be $540,197,000.00, or 
at the rate of $270.00 per acre, spread 
over two million acres of land. The re- 
port credits the irrigation feature of the 
project with $30,350,000.00, on account 
of “Credit for power Assets, Gila River 


Site, and Nottbusch Pass Site.” After 
this credit is made, the report charges 
$449,847,000.00 to net cost for irrigation 
project as such, and estimates the cost 
thereof at two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars per acre to the entire two million 
acres under the project. Of the project 
itself, the Commission says :— 


Commission Reports That Acreage Cost 
Renders Project “Not Feasible.’ 

“This Commission agrees that the High 
Line Canal project is not feasible at the 
present estimated cost of $225.00 per 
acre, and that no funds should be appro- 
priated for a detailed survey of the pro- 
ject as a whole’’. It also says:— 

“A report to determine definitely 
the feasibility of the projects under con- 
sideration would require a topographi- 
cal survey covering a large region, which 
survey alone would cost from $250,000.- 
00 to $300,000.00. The Commission made 
such surveys as were deemed necessary 
to determine whether or not the respec- 
tive projects have sufficient merit to 
justify a further expenditure of money 
on detailed surveys and reports.” 

To a layman, the report should sig- 
nify and be an answer to what should 
control the matter of any further present 
expenditure of state money,” for a more 
thorough investigation of the irrigation 
and power possibilities of the Colorado 
River to the State of Arizona,’ in that 
from the outset, and assuming the max- 
imum amount of lands to be reclaimed 
as two million acres, the initial cost of a 
project for such reclamation, at from 
$225.00 to $270.00 per acre, the project 
is at present not feasible nor practical. 
In that also, a topographical survey of 
the entire two million acres of lands lying 
under such a costly, and indefeasible 
project, would most certainly eliminate 
many thousands of acres, for reasons 
that same would not under any condi- 
tions, be susceptible to irrigation under 
the suggested project, or any possible 
project at all. 


Why Expend More to Ascertain What is 
Already Known for all Prac- 
tical Purposes 

To a layman, when the advice of an 
expert is asked and paid for, that advice 
discloses an impossible cost of any struc- 
ture which might be in the layman’s 
mind, impossible for reason that such 
cost will be greater, than the final worth 
of the structure to the activities of the 
layman in which it might be used, the 
project itself is dismissed from further 
consideration. Unless, then, the figures 
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as to cost of the project as those figures 
are given by the Commission above quot- 
ed, the public of Arizona is in the same 
position as the layman would be, who 
had in mind some project, but ultimate- 
ly ascertained its cost, made it imprac- 
tical for adaptation to private use. Why 
then should the present public of Ari- 
zona, attempt to go contrary to the ad- 
vice of its appointed agents. Why con- 
tinue to expend public money in one hun- 
dred thousand dollar lumps, in an at- 
tempt to do the impossible. The cost of 
proposed Colorado River dams and irri- 
gation works therefrom to irrigate lands 
in Arizona, is undeniably too great at 
the outset to vrarrant further acts to- 
wards its construction as a state prop- 
osition. 


Taxable Wealth of State is Basis for its 
Credit...Arizona’s Taxable Wealth 
Already Known 


The Arizona public already knows the 
resources of the state. The total of such 
resources appear in the assessed valu- 
ations of taxable property, as shown by 
the tax rolls of each year. Certainly no 
additional resources can be discovered, 
upen which to levy the cost of a propos- 
ed irrigation project, with an incidental 
power project, in connection with the 
Colorado river, which does not appear 
upon the present tax rolls of the state. 
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If, ultimately it should be possible to re- 
claim an entire two million acres of 
what are now, in the main, unsurveyed, 
uninhabited, and worthless lands, the 
present known resources of the state, 
taxable as such, will most certainly be 
the resources from which to draw the 
cost of the initial installation of any Col- 
orado River project at all, constructed 
with a future possibility looking to final 
reclamation of that two million acres. 
It is known that irrigable lands and lands 
subject to irrigation, as those lands al- 
ready exist in the state, range from fifty 
dollars to one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars per acre, in their assessed values 
for taxation purposes. It is a long, long, 
step between the present and the time 
when any of the two million acres to be 
reclaimed, would appear upon the tax 
rolls at all. It is simply a matter of spec- 
ulation when if ever the entire two mil- 
lion acres would appear on the tax rolls 
with an average assessed valuation on a 
par with the value of present irrigated 
lands, as the value of the latter now ap- 
pear upon the rolls. Jt has not yet been 
demonstrated that on an average value of 
such lands spread over all lands in any 
irrigation project of irrigated lands in 
Arizona, shows an average assessed val- 
uation of two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars per acre, which is an important 
factor pertaining to the practicability of 
any proposed irrigation project. 

The gross assessed valuation of tax- 
able property in Arizona at the present 
time does not exceed $650,000,000.00. 
To finance a Colorado River Dam, with 
irrigation works, would, take at least 
$450,000,000.00 of capital. No present 
method of raising public funds in such 
amounts, except through bond issue, is 
known to present day finances. If. Ari- 
zona is to undertake any such construc- 
tion as within the contemplation of those 
who propose another one hundred thou- 
sand dollars of state expense towards 
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further investigation, Arizona will ulti- 
mately have to stand back of the cost 
of such a project as may be constructed 
solely for the benefit of Arizona, and to 
be finally under state control. No a- 
mount of research nor investigation to 
be conducted through any state board’ 
or body, will reveal taxable wealth im 
Arizona, upon which to base the credit: 
of any bond issue to the amount of 
$450,000,000.00. 

Arizona Should Confine its Expenditures: 
To Practical Purposes Possible to 
Present Ability of Her Public 

The taxpayers of Arizona have no 
money to throw away, they have no 
money with which to speculate. The tax- 
payers are confronted with present day 
demands for the construction of high- 
ways, bridges, and other feasible and 
practical projects, deemed necessary to 
the present, right now progress of ex- 
isting private activities. If the present 
burdens of taxation are to be increased 
at all in hundred thousand dollar sums 
for any purpose at all, let that burden be 
increased towards the completion of 
something in the way of present public 
improvements, rather than use such an 
amount in the accumulation of volumes 
of statistics, reports, and estimates as to 
any purpose or possible purpose, public 
project, or public undertaking, which 
to the ordinary layman, starts out with 
the official stamp of former public 
agents as being impractical, and thus 
impossible for reason of an ultimate cost 
which will be far beyond the ability of 
Arizona. 


As against ideals and dreams to be |. 


realized in a far distant future, the Ari- 
zona public is facing the stern neces- 
sity of financing present public needs. 
It may not be required to abandon the 
dreams, but the present financing of 
such dreams, seems out of the question, 
when present finanicial requirements for 
present needs, are kept in mind. 


What Others Say About a $3,500,000.00 Bond 


Issue For a Special Route to California 


It is quite easy to procure the names 
of ten per cent of the voters of the state 
to an initiative measure. Some one with 
a special axe to grind, or some few who 
have been unsuccessful in getting some 
hobby in legislation enacted through the 
regular legislative channels, propose 
what they desire, hire a few “signature 
solicitors,” and with only a partial dis- 
closure of the real effect of what is pro- 
posed, these solicitors work their friends 
and neighbors into signing. That sign- 
ing is more often an act of friendship 
for the solicitor, to enable the earning of 
so much per name, rather than indica- 


tion that the persons whose names fin- 
ally appear upon an initiative petition 


_are really in favor of its provisions. The 


expense of repeated attempts to get 
through some measure which will amend 
the constitution of Arizona and permit. 
the credit of the state to be used behind 
state bonds, has been made as an inci- 
dent to nearly every election since state- 
hood. Ten per cent of the voters of the 
state have continued to repeat that ex- 
pense, and ultimately the majority of 
the voters have voted against each and 
every proposed authority for a state bond. 
issue through constitutional amendment... 
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Incidentally, that same majority have 
voted down practically every initiated 
proposition, regardless of the purpose 
thereof. It would thus seem that propo- 
nents of such measures, particularly 
bond issue measures, would see the hand- 
writing on the wall, and refrain from 
making the taxpayers the repeated ex- 
pense of an election upon matters which 
have once been before the voters, and 
defeated. Unfortunately the proponents 
of a highway from Hassayampa River to 
the Colorado River at Ehrenberg, are 
blind to everything but their persistence 
in defeat, and their private purposes be- 
hind the putting through of such a bond 
issue, and continue to exercise their priv- 
ilege of initiating, regardless of public 
election expenses connected therewith, 
as it costs them personally practically 
nothing in so doing. 

There might be some excuse for re- 
peated efforts to secure a highway for 
travel from Phoenix into California, if 
no plans had been made for such a route 
of travel. But the fact is, that the Seven 
per Cent System, of highways as al- 
ready adopted, did include a practical, 
feasible, and short route for such a high- 
way. And it is also a fact that the route 
included in that system is financed, and 
nearly completed. The state officers in 
charge of the completion of the route, 
report that it will be entirely completed 
during the present summer of 1924. 
The route referred to is from Phoenix 
to Yuma, there to cross the interstate 
Colorado River bridge already in place, 
and continue into California, over high- 
ways constructed therein, to complete 
'a route from Phoenix, to connect up 
' with the highway systems of California, 
'to San Diego and Los Angeles. This 
route serves many ranchers, runs through 
several towns of considerable size, and 
traverses several irrigated land belts, 
where water is already available, and 
more settlement awaited. This route 
Serves the objects of the present state 
policy in highway building, that of 
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constructing highways for _ industrial 
purposes, it also will serve tourists 
and pleasure seekers enroute to Cali- 
fornia from Phoenix. This Magazine has 
heretofore urged a lack of real necessity 
for another route to California. Has 
urged against such a route, as beyond 
what the present public can afford when 
the cost thereof is added to what public 
funds are really needed to complete 
presently adopted and partially com- 
pleted plans for state highway routes. 
It seems also, that-the people of the 
state at large are against the proposed 
route, if the pulse of the people is re- 
flected in the state press. Space will not 
permit the quoting of all that is written 
and printed, in the press of the state, un- 
favorable to the proposed bond issue. 
The general attitude is shown, however, 
in the article which appeared in the 
Douglas International, as follows:— 


“FOOL PROPOSITION RENEWED” 


“We note that H. B. Wilkinson, former 
state senator from Maricopa County and 
the junior Chamber of Commerce in 
Phoenix are active again in favor of 
initiating a law which would provide for 
bonding the state to have a highway 
from Hassayampa, fifty miles west of 
Phoenix to Ehrenberg on the Colorado 
River. Such an expenditure would be en- 
tirely unnecessary at the present time 
and the same proposition was voted 
down two years ago. It should be voted 
down this year, even by a greater ma- 
jority and we believe it will be. 

There is a paved road from Phoenix 
to Buckeye, a short distance this side of 
Hassayampa, from whence the Bank- 
head highway leads southwest to Yuma 
via Gila Bend. The last links of this 
highway which comes into Arizona from 
New Mexico at Rodeo and leaves the 
state at Yuma are now being constructed 
and only a few miles remain to be fin- 
ished. Here will be an excellent road 
west from Phoenix to either San Diego or 
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Los Angeles, accommodating those going 
west from Southern Arizona and also 
those who would reach the capital city 
from the Central highway from the New 
Mexico line east of Safford, via Globe 
and Miami. These roads are now ready 
for use. Why build another parallel 
road through a stretch of one hundred 
miles of uninhabited desert to reach 
Blythe, California, which is one hun- 
dred miles from the paved road system 
of Southern California? We believe the 
taxpayers of Arizona should now be 
given a rest in the matter of building 
highways from Phoenix to California. 
In a short time there will be completed 
the last link in the route to California 
from Phoenix, going via Prescott to Ash- 
fork on the Santa Fe railroad main line, 
there connecting with the already com- 
pleted highway which crosses the Col- 
orado river into California near Needles 
where a bridge spans the river. Here 
we will soon have two good roads into 
California from Arizona, both connect- 
ing with the state road system of the 
Golden state. 

Paving the road from Phoenix to Bly- 
the would be an inexcusable waste of 
money.Surely the voters of Arizona 
would never create such a burden for 
which there is no necessity or reason. 

The Chamber of Commerce in Phoenix 
has condemned the Blythe road paving 
proposition and surely there is no other 
part of the state which would be bene- 
fited by it. 

The first paved highway through the 
state of Arizona will probably be the 
Borderland route; many miles along this 
route have already been paved, but there 
is no need for any bond issues now for 
this or any other state highway; in a 
few places on this highway there may 
be short stretches where the cost of up- 
keep would justify the laying of a cheap 
paving, like that east of Tombstone, but 
all such necessities can be taken care 
of by our present sources of revenue for 
road construction or upkeep.” 


Seventeenth Annual Conference of National Tax Association 


The National Tax Association will hold 
its annual conference in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, during the week September Fif- 
teenth to nineteenth. This will be the 
seventeenth annual conference of that 
_ association. [The objects and purposes 
of this association as stated in its month- 
dy bullletin are :— 

“The National Tax Association has no 
creed and conducts no propaganda. Its 
program is mutual education; its object 
is to make tax laws simpler, saner, more 
just and more effective. It welcomes rep- 


resentatives of every creed, school and 
interest, but its endorsement is given 
only to those ideas which have the unan- 
imous approval of the voting member- 
ship at its annual conferences. With 
these limitations, its declared object is: 
To formulate and announce through the 
deliberately expressed opinion of an an- 
nual conference, the best informed eco- 
nomic thought and administrative ex- 
perience available for the correct guid- 
ance of public opinion, and legislative 
and administrative action on all ques- 


tions pertaining to taxation, and to in- 
terstate and international comity in tax- 
ation.” 

Among the topics to be presented to 
this conference, and which undoubtedly 
will become of enlightening value upon 
subjects which, in general, have been 
touched upon in articles in this Maga- 
zine, and in which our readers may here- 
after be interested, are such subjects as: 
“The significance of the growth of public 
expenditures in a Democracy”; “The 
facts as to growth in Public Expendi- 
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tures’; “The Budget System as a pre- 
ventive measure against public extrav- 
agance’”’; “Central Supervision of Local 
Expenditures”; “Centralized Supervis- 
ing Tendencies in State and Local Rela- 
tions’: and ‘‘The Increasing Burden of 
Special Taxes”. Each of these subjects 
will be considered by different speakers 
before the conference, each speaker hav- 
ing been selected for reason of particular 
versatility with the questions by each to 
be considered. 

There seems to be only one way in 
which to bring before the public, the 
real facts as to all. conditions which ef- 
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fect an increase in demands for funds 
for public expenditures, and thus in- 
crease the demands which result in high- 
er taxes to be borne by the public, and 
that way is, through continued discussion 
of all branches of the subject. It is never 
to be expected that the public will ac- 
cept the thoughts, nor adopt the ideas 
of any one man, in any effort to bring 
about reforms which may be needed to 
effect public economy. It is however to 
be expected,that from the ideas of many 
speakers and many writers, there will 
arise a common line of thought and idea 
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for united action to the same end, and 
from such a commingling of ideas, round 
table discussicns upon points suggested 
by many speakers, such tax conferences. 
become one sure means of educating the 
public and pointing the way in which 
economy in public activities, economy in. 
the matter of public expenditure, and 
final economy in the amount of actual 
public taxes and other sources of cerca 


-nues needed to efficiently conduct all 


needed purposes, objects, and ee 
of government may finally be attained | 
for the relief of a present over-taxed 


’ public. 


Omid Sesh t Caml S AND ANSWERS 


Q. In the event other sources of rev- 
eunes in a county are received into the 
treasury, during the fiscal year, to an 
amount which will, with taxes levied for 
any county purpose create a fund larg- 
er than the amount fixed in the annual 
estimates for a purpose of the county, 
has a board of supervisors power to ex- 
pend that excess amount? 

A The answer to the above question 
calls for a full consideration of the in- 
tended effect and operation of the pyro- 
visions of state laws which relate to 
“annual estimates” as the basis for coun- 
ty expenditures. This law, as amend- 
ed in 1921, contains provisions which re- 
quire the board of supervisors to pro- 
pose every contemplated expenditure 
for every county purpose, and set forth 
as to each purpose, the amount proposed 
to be expended therefore. The amended 
law contains this language: ‘‘The total 
of amounts in such estimates proposed 
for expenditure shall not exceed by ten 
per-centum the aggregate of actual ex- 
penditures for the previous year, ex- 
clusive of expenditures for school, bond, 
special assessment, and district levy pur- 
poses.” The same law also contains lan- 
guage as follows:— ‘‘When such hear- 
ings shall have been concluded, such 
board of supervisors shall adopt the esti- 
mate as finally determined upon, and 
which estimate shall become and be 
adopted, and no expenditure shall be 
made for a purpose not included in such 
budget, and no debt, obligation, or liabil- 
ity shall be incurred or created in any 
year in excess of the amounts specified 
therein as an amount proposed and fin- 
ally adopted for each purpose therein 
named.” These provisions seem to intend 
that the expenditures of a county in any 
year shall be confined to the aggregates, 
and to the items and purposes, and to 
the amounts for each purpose of the coun 
ty, as stated in the estimate of county 
expenditures adopted for that year. 
These provisions as quoted, place a limit 
upon the amounts which may be expend- 
ed, regardless of the source from which 


the county may finally get the funds 
with which to meet its obligations. Prior 
to the amendment of the estimate law, 
and under old paragraphs 4839 to 4842, 
there was no limit upon the time when 
a county could commence to anticipate 
its tax revenues and revenues from other 
sources, and commence to create obliga- 
tions to the amount of the aggregate 
under each head and of each fund there- 
in, according to the adopted budget 
or estimates. If the other sources 
of revenue failed to come in, then a 
county found itself with a deficit to 
be met in the next year’s” es- 
timate. So the amended law, not only 
limits the amounts which may be ex- 
pended by the board of supervisors for 
any purpose of the county, by using the 
words :— “and no expenditure shall be 
made for a purpose not included in the 
budget, and no debt, obligation or lia- 
bility shall be incurred or created in any 
year in excess of the amounts specified 
therein, (referring to the estimate) as 
an amount proposed and finally adopted 
for each purpose therein,” but that new 
law includes a further limitation direct- 
ed to the time when debts, obligations, 
and liabilities may be created for pay- 
ment by the county, when, again refer- 
ing to the effect of the annual estimate, 
it says: “nor beyond the amounts there- 
in proposed and adopted to be raised by 
taxation, except when the other sources 
of revenue have been and are first re- 
ceived by the county, as a means of liq- 
uidating such extra obligations and lia- 
bilities.” The purpose of this last limi- 
tation, being to permit the county of- 
ficers to go ahead with the county busi- 
ness and purposes to the full extent of 
“tax raised funds,” by anticipating a 
final receipt of the full amount of taxes 
levied, but to prohibit any anticipation 
of any amount of “other sources of rev- 
enue,” and to require that such rev- 
enues must be in hand, before any step 
is taken towards an expenditure thereof. 
The whole act seems to plainly indicate, 
that the total amount to be available in 


any year for any county purpose, in no | 
event shall exceed the amount placed in 
the annual estimate for that year. That: 
of such amount, the portion thereof to 
come from direct taxes, may be expend-_ 
ed or liabilities created to be paid there-. 
from regardless of whether the taxes 
are actually paid or not. As to the 
remainder of the total in the adopted 
budget, and being that portion which in 
contemplation of the estimate is to come 
from ‘other sources of revenue,” no por- 
tion of it can be expended, and no debt, 
liability, or obligation, incurred by coun- 
ty officers against it, until and when 
amounts of those revenues are actually 
in the treasury of the county. The ex-— 
tent to which such debts, obligations, or 
liabilities may be created, is still con- 
trolled under the provisions above quot- 
ed,so as not to exceed the amount placed 
in an adopted estimate, as an amount to 
limit the total expenditures for any given” 
county purpose. Under these provisongal 
the actual total of revenues, have noth- 
ing to do with any increased amount 
available for expenditure, even thoug 
the actual revenues collected, do in fact, 
when added to the amount of taxes rais— 
ed for a county purpose, exceed th 
amount as adopted for expenditure in 
the annual estimate. There is no pro 
vision in the financial provisions of the 
code, which relate to counties, whic 
permit an expenditure of all funds i 
the treasury, there is, as above stated 
positive limit created by each year’s es 
timate, which is not to be exceede 
through the making of debts, liabilities, 
or obligations, for the county busines 
of that year. Hence the answer to the 
question is, that boards of supervisors 
have no authority to expend more for 
any purpose, than the aggregate place 
in the annual estimate as available for 
that purpose, and the fact that the act 
ual revenues for the year may create a 
unappropriated balance to the credit o 
any county fund, does not remove th 
limit nor authorize an additional ex- 
penditure of such balance. 
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ig Public Honesty and Good Faith to all, Demands Strict 
| Adherence to Established Highway Policy Until 
Adopted System is Completed 


The first state legislature having in mind the needs of Arizona for better highways, es- 
tablished the first state tax fund for such purpose, and to confine the use of that fund to nec- 
essary highways declared that:— 

“ALL HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES CONSTRUCTED, IMPROVED OR MAIN- 
TAINED UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THIS ACT . . SHALL BE ONLY 
FOR THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE.” 

It thus defined a policy which would control the use of state funds and state officials 
co-operating with county boards and highway commissions, have worked out a system of 
highways to cover the state according to what seemed to be most needed highways for the 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE. State highway funds have been increased. 
The various counties have bonded to raise funds for highways, other county highway funds 
have been used, all intermingled to a common purpose of completing that adopted system 
of NECESSARY INDUSTRIAL HIGHWAYS. Some portions of the state have patiently 
awaited their turn to derive actual benefits of portions of highways in that system. Other por- 
tions of the state are still om the waiting list entitled to and expecting a completion of that 
system and with that completion, to receive the immediate benefits of highways therein. The 
sacrifices which have been made in some quarters of the state through large bond issues, by 
counties, through payment of state taxes for highways far distant from the homes of taxpay- 
ers, all made in the expectation that the policy of the state would be continued, and in de- 
pendence upon that true to that policy the entire state system of highways would sooner or 
later be completed to serve the entire public, and industrial needs of the whole public of the 
whole state. Hence it is that common honesty requires that the whole public unite and so 
act, that all funds which may be available and which the taxpayers of the state can allot to 
state highway building be used with the fixed purpose of adhering to the above policy, and 
finishing up the established highway system, until equal benefits therefrom is extended to 
all portions of the state. The injecting of a ‘“‘wild-cat” line of highway, at the expense of 
a state bond issue of $3,500,000.00, into the highway plans of the state at this time, would in- 
crease tax burdens of those taxpayers who up to date have.paid into state highway funds 
without direct benefits, and would be a course contrary to good faith and common honesty 
by one portion of the Arizona public, extended to other portions. REAL PUBLIC HONOR 
DEMANDS THAT AN EQUALITY OF BENEFITS FROM HIGHWAYS FINALLY CON- 
STRUCTED TO INCLUDE AN ENTIRE STATE SYSTEM AS IS NOW IN THE MINDS OF 
THE PUBLIC OF THE WHOLE STATE, SHALL BE ESTABLISHED, AND TO PRESERVE 
THE INTEGRITY OF THE PUBLIC, NO SANCTION SHOULD BE GIVEN TO AN ISSUE OF 
$3,500,000.00 OF STATE HIGHWAY BONDS. 
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THE UPBUILDING OF ARIZONA 


Arizona is surely destined to come 
into its own as the final Mecca of those 
who will sooner or later follow the sug- 
gestion of “Go west, young man, and 
grow up with the country.” The over- 
flow population of the east will sooner 
or later follow the western trend and 
will be attracted by the natural ad- 
vantages present in Arizona. All true 
Arizonans will welcome more and 
more numbers of earnest toilers, more 
and more of home-builders, and more 
and more people to engage in the di- 
versity of industrial pursuits which are 
open and already calling to those num- 
bers which will finally cause Arizona 
to teem with life, business and hustling 
efforts, all of which will be to an up- 
building of our state. 

All of the present people of this great 
state are looking forward with expect- 
ancy to the results which will follow ex- 
tensive improvements in irrigation fa- 
cilities, in railroad service, in mining 
development, and incidentally each and 
every internal improvement now under 
way within the borders of Arizona. 
With an increased acreage of lands to 
be placed in the list of irrigable lands, 
through the completion of irrigation 
projects now under way, it is no dream 
but a reality, to say that Arizona can 
offer possibilities for hundreds and 
thousands of ranchers and farmers 
somewhere in and upon the hundreds of 
thousands of acres of fertile lands to 
be made certain of water supply from 
such projects. A completion of that 
system of state highways which has 
been under construction for the years 
since statehood, will finally link the 
populated centers of the state in such 
manner that the agricultural districts 
can satisfy the rule of supply and de- 
mand by being enabled to carry the 
production of latter districts to the con- 
suming public of those more populated 
districts. 


Present Internal Improvements Are 
Keeping Pace Fairly Ahead of the 
Real Demands for Results of 
Such Improvements 


The upbuilding of the state is silently 
progressing and up to date has so pro- 
gressed along conservative and careful 
lines. True it is, that the burden of 
taxes has increased nearly ten fold since 


statehood. Speaking now of ‘‘taxes,” 
as including all sources of public rev- 
enues through which from the public, 
funds are drawn with which to carry 
on all public undertakings. The public 
has struggled with that increased bur- 
den, hopefully looking forward to the 
day when it would be recompensed 
through the upbuilding results of pub- 
lic funds invested. in public improve- 
ments. 

it the same public will pause and 
take a careful survey of the whole situ- 
tion. If it will pause long enough to 
consider just what progress has been 
made in the past, and consider also 
just how near the plans of the past, 
which have been carried on under cer- 


tain policies, have actually progressed © 


towards such a final completion that the 
end is nearly in sight. If the public 
will do this, it can be ventured as a 
true assertion that the end first desired 
when the plans and policies of the state 
were first adopted, will arrive without 
any necessity of attempting to force the 
issue, through “spurting” or “speeding,” 
in attempting to get there quicker. 

From such a survey of the real situa- 
tion as above suggested to be made by 
the public, it will appear that internal 
improvements already made in Arizona 
have opened up opportunities for per- 
sons who may be looking for such op- 
portunities, to an extent that the sup- 
ply of actual openings for new comers, 
new home-builders, and new seekers 
for business, actually exceeds the real 
demand. 


It Is Possible to Increase a Supply of 
Opportunities But Impossible to 
Increase a Demaud Therefor 


The question which presents itself 
from such a survey of the real situa- 
tion is, of whether it is advisable t9 
attempt to increase the supply of op- 
portunities, when the present supply 
exceeds the actual demand. The ques- 
tion of increasing public expenses and 
public expenditures, either through any 
increased taxation, or through increased 
bond issues for more and more inter- 
nal improvements, is purely a business 
question. The public is interested in 
that business. The manner and means 
to be used in upbuilding a state in 
progress and development, do not dif- 


‘and depreciation, 


fer from the general means and man- 
ner which are applied to upbuilding a 
private business. The merchant desires 
to succeed. He carefully selects his 
offerings to the public. He selects ac- 
cording to what the members of the 
public who are or may become cus- 
tomers may need. That merchant 
measures the amount of his purchases 
as nearly as possible, according to a 
prospective demand. That amount 
from year to year is increased or dimin- 
ished, according to the experience of 
actual business demonstrated by actual 
sales to actual customers. 

The good business man does not 
line the shelves of his store with. 
merchandise in unlimited amounts, sim- 
ply because the goods are staple. He 
simply gauges his supply as nearly as 
possible to an actual demand. By so 
doing, the profits of his business are 
in real profits, rounded up and made 
certain, rather than tied up in shelf- 
worn, extra stock, which may or may 
not develop into any real profit at any 
time. The good business man escapes 
the burden of carrying charges, loss, 
incident to “over- 
stocking,” through a strict observance 
of the rule of supply and demand, with 
a conservative excess of supply to meet 
a possible unexpected demand. The 
private business man may have several 
distinct enterprises in hand at the same 
time. His success depends upon apply- 
ing the same methods ag to each. If 
he attempts to draw from one enter- 
prise more than it can stand, and ties 
those withdrawals up in unused and 
unneeded investments in another, sooner 
or later the result will be failure rather 
than success. 


Let All Internal Improvemennts Await 
the Growth of Demands and Up- 
build with Conservatism in Use 
of Public Funds 


It is gratifying to know that for 
years, and for those years extended to 
the centuries to come, there will be no 
dearth of opportunities in Arizona. 
The gradual upbuilding of the state, 
through pursuing the same conserva- 
tive methods which have been used by 
the public in the past, will reach out 
for, and bring those opportunities into 
demand for future additions to the 
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population of the state, when that real 
demand itself grows a natural growth. 
It dses not seem to be good policy in 
public business, to undertake to draw 
upon the taxpaying members of that 
public, for funds with which to attempt 
through more and more internal im- 
provements, to ‘‘overstock”’ the market 
with opportunities, at a time when the 
shelves are already loaded with similar 
opportunities far in excess of the de- 
mand. 

Good public business requires that 
the public look over its work towards 
the upbuilding of the state and ascer- 
tain just why it is that the demand of 
new-comers who in fact have accepted 
some one or more of the opportunities 
made possible through that work to 
date, ascertain if possible why it is 
that every available acre of tillable land 
to which irrigation water is now ready 
and at hand, is not teeming with crops. 
Ascertain if possible why it is that more 
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and more demand is not present and 
ready to develop the mineral, the for- 
est, and range, opportunities already at 
hand in the state. 


Let a Survey Be Made to Determine 
Conditions Which Deter the Use 
of Already Present Arizona 
Opportunities 


If a consideration of the subject 
shows that the reason and why of the 
above suggested situation, is in the pres- 
ent burden of taxes. Or, if it shows 
that the public has already expended 
and is now carrying the overhead ex- 
pense of too much of attempts to force 
progress, in either case the answer is 
pointed out. That answer does not in- 
clude going in deeper, borrowing and 
spending more and more of public funds 
to increase still more and more a sur- 
plus of unused and undemanded sup- 
ply similar to what now exists in ex- 
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cess of any present demand. That an- 
swer does include the real necessity 
of eliminating the cause through efforts 
to decrease taxes, to decrease public 
expenditures, to decrease bond-interest 
burdens, and to continue to do so until 
such time as the growth of the real de- 
mand for what is now ready for an 
increased population in Arizona, has 
actually reached a point where avail- 
able opportunities have been absorbed. 

The public of Arizona can do more 
towards its upbuilding as a great and 
prosperous state, by devoting its ener- 
gies towards a remedy of every condi- 
ti x which retards the prosperity and 
progress of the private enterprises and 
private activities of its present mem- 
bers, than it possibly can do by increas- 
ing and aggravating those retarding 
confitions, in attempts to build for fu- 
ture generations, at the expense of the 


present. 


Build Highways for Arizona, and Not for Any Special 


This Magazine has watched closely 
for any real reason of necessity to be 
advanced in support of the proposition 
to bond the state of Arizona for an 
amount of $3,500,000.00 for the con- 
struction of a new and direct highway 
from the Hassayampa River in Mari- 
copa County to the Colorado River at 
Ehrenberg. Now that the summer va- 
cation period is over in Arizona, it is 
believed that a good portion of the real 
support of such a measure has been sat- 
isfied for the present and that when the 
Arizona tourists who motored to Cali- 
fornia have all returned to their daily 
tasks and business occupations at home, 
the idea of $3,500,000.00 of bonds for 
a touring road, will be overcome when 
the real business needs of Arizona for 
more highways is more calmly consid- 
ered. It is firmly believed that such a 
reconsideration of that bonding of the 
state, as proposed in the _ initiated 
amendment to the constitution, and the 
expending of $3,500,000.00 for a tour- 
ing road to California, will cause many 
former advocates of the measure to 
entirely abandon it. 


The Public Should Not Be BDeceived 
Into Believing That no Present 
Route Exists to California 


It is quite possible that many Ari- 
zona tourists, motoring into California 
have become more enlightened than 
formerly as to just what highway facili- 


Portion of California 


ties are already at hand for use in that 
direction. For the benefit of those of 
our readers, whose stay at home pol- 
icy, prevented a customary trip to Caii- 
fornia, and for all of our readers who 
may be interested in the question, it 
can be truthfully stated that tourists 
from Arizona, and eastern tourists go- 
ing across the state into California, 
already have a choice of two highways. 
One across the northern end of the 
state, and the other across the southern 
portion of the state. Travellers over 
either route will find such roads as will 
permit a rate of speed in travelling as 
will equal the present state speed limit 
of thirty-five miles per hour, with a 
possibility that this limit may be ex- 
ceeded, if the tourist takes a chance. 
Travellers through the state, will find 
cross highways of equal character of 
road-bed, and upon which those travel- 
lers can see different portions of Ari- 
zona in comfort and in safety, and di- 
verge from these cross-roads into either 
of the cross-state routes above referred 
to, and thus continue into California 
according to their respective pleasures. 
The highways referred to are not all 
hard-surfaced roads, are not all boule- 
vards, but as compared with highways 
of ten years ago, present the result of 
a construction of good _ serviceable 
roads, to serve the needs of the larger 
majority of the public which travels 
over them. 


A Diversion into “Before and After” 
Motering Experiences of the 
Writer 


The writer of this article stayed in 
Arizona for the vacation period. His- 
duties to the Magazine, and his obliga- 
tions to its readers, impelled him to 
cover some twelve to fifteen hundred 
of miles of highways leading in differ- 
ent directions from Phoenix, and por- 
tions of the Arizona state highway sys- 
tem. These travels included a round 
trip to Yuma. As to previous experi- 
ence covering a course of travelling to 
and from Phoenix, including several 
overland trips to California, during the 
past ten years, and comparing past 
highway conditions over these same 
routes, with their present condition, the 
writer can say that he has ploughed 
through sand and mud, hub-deep, has 
bounced and jolted over ruts and 
stones, has returned to Phoenix after 
many experiences with broken springs, 
twisted steering gear, and burned out 
bearings, and like pleasantries of travel 
in the past, and with an avowal of 
“never again” over those roads. So it 
was with some reluctance that he 
started the different trips included in 
journeys made the present summer. To 
say that he was agreeably surprised is 
putting it mildly. He can say to his 
readers, that he found the roads at least 
ninety per cent good, safe, and in con- 
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dition for as high a rate of speed as 
could be maintained upon any highway 
with safety to drivers and passengers. 
The ten per cent not in that condition, 
included portions of highways in course 
of completion, and the detours to be 
made on that.account, were safe and 
passable, even if slower speed was re- 
quired thereon. On the highway of 
two hundred and fourteen miles from 
Phoenix to Yuma, all but about ten 
miles was finished roads. Service sta- 
tions, lunch rooms, and rest rooms 
abound at convenient distances in the 
towns along this route. The highways 
referred to, the service provided en 
route, and all conditions encountered, 
can be sized up by saying, they were ali 
good enough for anyone. What more 
ean be asked or required? What more 
is necessary? The answer is, nothing 
at all. The needs of a travelling public, 
California bound, are fully: met under 
present conditions of present highways 
in that direction, so far as Arizona 
highways are concerned. None but the 
fastidious or luxury loving members of 
the public would actually demand any 
more. 

With the needs of the public sup- 
plied in the way of highways into Cali- 
fornia, there remains no reason at all 
to bond the state for any sum what- 
ever, for $3,500,000.00, or any other 
amount, for the construction of a new 
and independent line such as proposed 
in the Ehrenberg route. 

When the present condition of pres- 
ent highways is known to the public, 
the cry for a new line of highway call- 
ing for such a bond issue will no longer 
be heard from any conservative mem- 
ber of the public. All that remains to 
be done, is to continue to maintain the 
highways already constructed, and con- 
tinue to construct similar highways un- 
fil the entire so-called “‘SSeven Per Cent’ 
system of highways is finished and Ari- 
zona will be fairly well equipped with 
a system of industrial highways, avail- 
able also for use of pleasure-seekers and 
tourists. The annual interest which 
would be added to state taxes, should 
a bond issue of $3,500,000.00 be au- 
thorized, would approximate $175,000.- 
00, this latter amount used efficiently 
towards maintenance of present high- 
ways, would go a long ways towards 
that maintenance. 

Public Fairness Demands Completion 
of Present Highway System in 
Fairness to All Arizona 

In connection with the relation of a 
bond issue of $3,500,000.00 for a special 
highway route to the California state 
line, and the present highway plans and 
policies as embodied in the same “Seven 
Per Cent” system, which has been un- 
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der construction almost all of the time 
since statehood, there is an inseparable 
element of fair-play which the public 
should not overlook. When a state 
highway fund was first proposed, there 
were opponents to the plan. Those op- 
ponents insisted that it was unfair to 
tax the people in one county, for the 
construction of a highway in some re- 
mote and distant county. These op- 
ponents insisted that no assurance could 
be offered that any portion of that fund 
would finally be used for highway con- 
struction in each county, the “seventy- 
five per cent’”’ portion of this state high- 
way fund now used for construction in 
each county, according to their respec- 
tive portions of taxes included in the 
annual aggregates thereof, was a com- 
promise made in answer to such oppo- 
sition to the fund itself. In the actual 
use of these state highway funds, and 
in the actual use of funds raised in 
several of the counties through bond 
issues, highways have actually been 
constructed which are in fact portions 
of, and links in the state highway sys- 
tem as planned by former state. officers, 
and accepted and followed by present 
officers. So that in fairness to the tax- 
payers of every county, who in years 
past have paid taxes into the state road 
tax fund, both as to the “twenty-five 
per cent” portion thereof, and to the 
whole fund, there remains no escape 
from the requirement that the state 
continue to complete its entire system 
as formerly planned, and now nearing 
completion, and to do this there should 
be no change in plans under any pre- 
text, which require a state tax levy, 
spread over the entire state, to finance 
that change. If the taxpayers of this 
state feel that another $175,000.00 can 
be added to the state highway fund 
each year, then fairness requires that 
this extra $175,000.00 should be used 
to complete the system already started, 
and already financed in part through 
state taxes, and in part through contri- 
butions of counties from bond funds, 
and other funds belonging to those 
counties. 


With no Necessity Existing Therefor, a 
Diversion of Public Travel from 
Present Routes Is Unfair to 
Business Activities Along 
Present Routes 


The question of fairness to the public 
involves also an element of more par- 
ticular concern to the people of the 
state who have served the public in the 
emergencies of the past upon the pres- 
ent routes of travel towards the Cali- 
fornia state line. Many of these have 
shown their true spirit of pioneerism. 
They have stuck, hung on, and re- 
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mained ready to serve the travelling 
public, through the lean years, when 
travelling towards California was an 
arduous task. With prospects of some- 
thing better in the future, with actual 
promises to them that good highways 
would be constructed through their 
communities, business activities have 
been undertaken along these routes, to 
accomodate and meet the requirements 
of increased travel, and a consequent 
increase in patronage for those activi- 
ties. These people in common fairness 
are entitled to the benefits of their 
waiting. It would be manifestly un- 
fair, for the general public of Arizona, 
to so act, as to cause a hard-surfaced 
boulevard to be constructed through a 
desert stretch of unpopulated area in 
Arizona, compel these same pioneers 
to contribute to the cost thereof, when 
one of the avowed purposes in the con- 
struction of such a boulevard, is to di- 
vert the present trend of travel from 
presently established routes, and by so 
doing take from considerable numbers 
of good Arizona citizens, a goodly por- 
tion, if not all, of se present means 
of livelihood. 

The more consideration which is 
given to the proposal to bond the state 
for $3,500,000.00 for a new route into 
California, the more and more its un- 
fairness presents itself. —— ee ee its im 
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1923 

COUNTIES Assessed 

Valuation 
Apache 2) see $ 9,355,348.00 
COChisG a eee eee 130,410,535.00 
Coconino 2k eta 20,524,854.00 
Gilat 2 eee 114,762,166.00 
(eraham gs see eee 12,399,829.00 
Greenleecs. wee 25,385,800.00 
Marico payee en See 112,299,316.00 
Mohave freee ee ae 18,480,277.00 
Navajo. pee ee 11,829,619.00 
Pima 420s ee ee ee 55,477,774.00 
Pinal). :. ee ee 48,641,848.00 


12,322,790.00 
103,726,282.00 
21,385,568.00 


$697,002,006.00 


; 


| 
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ception in a concealed personal interest 
of its promoters, the proposal itself in- 
cludes so many elements savoring of 
selfishness, so much of luxury de- 
manded instead of any necessity to be 
met, so much of unfairness, to the whole 
body of Arizona taxpayers, and particu- 
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larly to a considerable portion thereof, 
that good faith, and public honor to 
be and remain in unblemished integ- 
rity in a spirit of equality to the whole 
state and all its citizens, leave no course 
open except to defeat the proposal to 
bond the state for $3,500,000.00. 


Gounty Tax Rates and Amounts Produced 
in Taxes for County Purposes Upon 


Rolls for 1923-1924 


The table which appears in connec- 
tion with this article shows by com- 
parison, certain general figures relat- 
ing to the assessed valuations of prop- 
erty for tax purposes in each of the 
various counties in the state, presenting 
for the purposes of comparison the val- 
uations for the year 1923-1924 and for 
the new tax year, 1924-1925. From the 
table our readers in each county can 
see just where increases or decreases 
have been made in the aggregate of 
assessed valuations in their respective 
counties. For the whole state, the ag- 
gregate of such valuations for last year 
was $697,002,006.00, and for the new 
year, an aggregate of $649,879,308.00, 
a net decrease in valuations for the 


whole state of $47,122,698.00. 

The -same table shows the total tax 
rate for the different counties for each 
of the same tax years. Included therein 
are the rates levied in each county for 
the general fund, the road fund, and 
the county school fund. These rates 
do not include anything as to special 
school district taxes, nor taxes levied 
upon the county rolls for other special 
districts in any county. The comparison 
of the rates show a general. reduction 
in the average of rates for the two 
years of the difference between $1.0198 
and $.9932, per hundred dollars of 
valuation. 

For the purposes of the counties cov- 
ered by the table, the rates for the year 
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1923-1924 levied upon the property of 
each county as the assessed valuations 
of each county for that year, produced 
an aggregate of $7,104,898.31 for 
county purposes, while the tax rates for 
the year now present, 1924-1925, levied 
upon the assessed valuations shown in 
each county, will produce an aggregate 
of $6,454,954.92. All of which results 
in a net decrease in the total aggregate 
of county taxes to an amount of 
$649,943.38, in favor of the new tax 
year. 

In a bird’s-eye view of the situation 
in the whole state of Arizona it may 
be stated that county officers having 
charge of the compiling of estimates as 
to requirements for county purposes, 
have made an earnest attempt towards 
reducing the tax burdens of the tax- 
payers of their respective counties. 
This tendency towards economy is com- 
mendable. It is to be hoped that Ari- 
zona is again approaching an era of 
prosperity and that the near future will 
result in reducing the amount of out- 
standing delinquent taxes, and with the 
payment of such taxes into the county 
treasuries, still further opportunity will 
be given to reduce the new tax rates 
for the years which follow. In passing 
upon this subject of reduction in county 
expenses, and thus making it possible 
to reduce county tax rates, it may be 


ent of General County Taxes for the Years 1923 and 1924 


(Special District Taxes not Included) 


General County 


924 Increase Tax Rate Amount 
sessed or Per $100.00 Valuation Raised 
lation Decrease 1923 1924 1923 
1,914.00 $ 193,434.00* $1.675 $1.07 $ 156,702.07 
2,708.00 17,197,827.00* .665 .68 867,230.05 
7,944.00 53,090.00 1.2845 .5208 263,641.74 
),731.00 14,186,435.00* -7005 .6236 803,908.97 
1,841.00 44,988.00* 1.425 1.84 176,697.56 
1,603.00 4,634,197.00* 1.135 1.40 288,128.83 
3,709.00 2,694,393.00 1.405 1.21 1,577,805.38 
),701.00 2,309,576.00* 1.625 1.74 300,304.50 
1,684.00 179,935.00* 1.597 1.54 To3,0 10.0.1 
»,130.00 3,757,356.00 1.185 1.22 657,411.62 
1,176.00 2,866,672.00* -7583 1.00 368,851.13 
»,001.00 139,789.00* 1.785 1.595 219,961.80 
1,836.00 12,081,446.00* 825 133 855,741.82 
1,330.00 206,762.00 1.775 1,723 379,593.83 
Net Decrease Average Tax Rate 
1,308.00 $ 47,122,698.00* $ 1.0193 $ .99382 $ 7,104,898:31 


$6,454,954.92 


Amount Increase 
Raised or 
1924 Decrease 
$ 162,165.88 $ 5,463.81 
769,846.41 97,383.64* 
107,169.93 156,471.81* 
627,190.26 176,718.71* 
227,329.07 50,631.51 
290,522.44 2,393.61 
1,391,423.88 186,381.50* 
281,370.20 18,934.30* 
179,405.13 9,513.88* 
722,668.59 65,256.97 
457,751.76 88,900.63 
194,318.87 25,642.93* 
671,756.65 183,985.17* 
372,035.85 7,557.98* 


Net Decrease 
$ 649,943.39* 
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suggested, that the legislature still has 
it within its power to revise and amend 
the 
county activities 


which have created new 
and fixed definite 
the 


laws 


amounts to be raised therefor in 
counties. 

The main point of interest to our 
readers is that if the ball is once started 
downhill towards a reduction in taxa- 
tion, the same energies which have been 
exerted to make the start, if continued 
along determined lines, will keep that 
ball going. Such economy as may be 
attained and be consistent with re- 
quired efficiency and real necessities of 
the public, and applied to matters of 
taxation and the expenditure of public 
funds raised in any manner as public 
revenues, is still a subject to be kept 
constantly in the public mind, if the 
financial burdens incident to the con- 
duet of public affairs is kept within 
limits which are apportioned to the abil- 


ity of the public to bear those burdens, 
without strain and drain upon private 
and public activities. 


AXPAYERS’ MAGAZINE 


s uv Effect of Approprici ons Through 


Initiated Measures 


N¢ constitutional measures and 
amen..ie.its made to the constitution, 
there = 2.0 form of law which may be 


enacted and which as time rolls by may 
prove to be actually unsuited to con- 
ditions which arise, than laws which 
are adopted through an initiative of the 
people. What the people do adopt in 
the way of such laws remain in full 
force and effect until the majority of 
the people again act and repeal them. 
The legislature may enact an unwise 
law. If it is discovered to be such, 
another legislature can as quickly re- 
peal it. But when a law is once ini- 
tiated, the same interest which mani- 
fested to original promoters of the law, 
does not seem to arise in other quarters 
to cause its repeal. 

It is possible that some portions of 
an initiated measure may dovetail into 
the existing code of laws, and har- 
monize therewith. It is just as possible 
that the contrary is true. Such meas- 
ures may fit in part with the laws 
which are needed for an effective ma- 
chinery of government, and may be so 
out of line, as to become an obstacle 
to future legislation needed to adjust 
that governmental machinery to a 
change in conditions. Some manner 
of activity which may seem desirable 
for the immediate present, may as time 
brings about more light upon the sub- 
ject, become absolutely unsuited, and 
an obstacle to really necessary legisla- 
tion upon the subject which may pres- 
ently be put in the form of an initiated 
measure. 


Initiative Appropriations Will Be Ex- 
pended Regardless of Necessity 
or Results 


When initiated measures take the 
form of making appropriations for state 
purposes, and when those measures re- 
quire that the money appropriated 
shall be used for those purposes, and 
when the measure which makes the 
appropriation also vests blanket powers 
in any state board to determine how 
the money so appropriated shall be 
used, then such an appropriation may 
actually “run wild,” and may line up 
with what in the future will be found to 
be activities of certainly defined neces- 
sity, and as such require appropriations 
according to those necessities. A pro- 
posed appropriation of $100,000.00 now 
included in a proposed initiative meas- 
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Ure; 1 ee i! relating to Colorado: 


River invest vations as to irrigation pos- 
sibilities, .s one of those measures. 
which in view of the present uncer- 


tainties of the real public mind in Ari- 
zona as to how that Colorado River 
question shall be handled to the best 
future interests of Arizona, seems to 
be a premature attempt to force an ex- 
penditure of that amount of $100,000.00: 
in such manner as the directors of state 
institutions may hereafter determine as. 
being necessary, regardless of how the 
people may in its majority opinion to 
be rendered at the same election at 
which that $100,000.00 appropriation. 
will be upon the ballots for rejection 
or adoption. In short if that appro- 
priation of $100,000.00 is authorized, 
and if the power to expend it, as those 
powers appear in the measure are cre- 
ated, then subsequent legislatures, more 
enlightened as to just what is needed, 
both in the way of proper appropria- 
tions, and necessary activities specific- 
ally directed to present needs of Ari- 
zona to the end of preserving and pro- 
tecting its rights in and to the waters 
of the Colorado River, will be ob- 
structed py its presence as a law of the 
state. 


The Proposal Includes a Return to “So. 
Much as Necessary” and Without 


Real Limit as to Purpose 
of $100,000.00 


The making of an appropriation of 
any amount, $100,000.00 or whatever 
might be the amount, and at the same 
time permanently creating unlimited 
powers of determination as to how that 
amount may be expended will amount 
to a return to that policy, “of so much 
as may be necessary,” and ‘‘as the offi- 
cers may determine the purposes and 
amounts,’ which marked legislative ap- 
propriations in the early history of the 
state, and which later legislation has. 
changed in laws now applying to ap- 
propriations, and which later laws have 
become more specific both as to the 
specific activities to be conducted, and 
the exact amounts to be expended for 
each activity. The “budget law,” the 
“financial code,”’ and other laws which 
have been enacted to wipe out the un- 
businesslike policy of unlimited discre- 
tion as to how and for what, public 
money should be expended, are laws. 
which have met with the approval of 
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recent legislatures as being effective 


for purposes of economy and preventing - 


waste of public money through ex- 
penditure for unnecessary purposes, and 
there seems to be no such urgent ne- 
cessity for the initiated imeasure, that 
it should become a law and with it so 
becoming law, an abandonment to the 
extent of the amount oi $100,000.00 of 
those limits upon power to expend 
Which legislative experie:.ce, and wis- 
dom gained by experience of the past, 
has culminated in a repeal of similar 
laws, and the enactment of the new 
laws relating to specific appropriations, 
specific amounts for designated par- 
‘icular purposes. 

The incoming legislature will have 
sefore it something in the way of an 
sxpression of public sentiment and pub- 
je will, as its guide to legislations di- 
rected to Colorado River ‘legislation. It 
will be more enlightened upon that 
subject, will know moro of the necessi- 
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ties for appropriation to -¢ those ne- 
cessities. It will have a e power to 
shoot straight to the buil -eye, both as 
to the matter of speci ly needed 
legislation, and appropri ons for re- 
quired state activities n that sub- 


ject. The adoption of an_ initiated 
measure with its appro: riation of one 
hundred thousand dollars, might be- 
come a barrier in the way of such found 
to be necessary legislation. So that the 
upshot of the whole matter is that the 
proposed appropriation of $100,000.00 
as proposed in the initiative measure 
is a “shot in the dark,’ as to what 
would be necessary to accomplish the 
purpose of that measure. 

When the subject is ripe for legisla- 
tion to protect and preserve the rights 
of Arizona, the character of legislation 
needed will be of such vital importance 
as to call for the thought and action 
of the keenest and clearest legislative 


‘The Figures of Taxation in the Counties of Santa Cruz 
and Graham Since Statehood 


econ“ 


f 


ty 


The tables which follow show the 
mounts of taxes which have been 
evied in each of the counties of Santa 
Jruz and Graham for state, county, city 
md town, and special district purposes 
or each of the years since statehood. 
The various amounts appearing in the 
‘Olumns of the table under the head of 
tate taxes, are amounts as to which 
he local taxpayers of these counties 
lave no direct control. The state tax 


ates computed upon assessed valu- 
tions of property in the counties for 
he several years, has produced these 
mounts. 

Under the headings of “general 
ounty purposes” the figures show am- 
unts raised for the general expenses 
f the counties, including amounts rais- 
d for road purposes and for county 
chool funds. In common with all other 
ounties in the state, the aggregates of 
hese amounts have since 
tatehood. Increased salary lists for 
ounty officers; increased amounts re- 
uired for common school purposes, due 
1 part to the development of the com- 
10n school system with the provisions 
f state law as to minimum salaries for 
2zachers and requirements therein as 


increased 


to numbers of teachers in each school 
according to numbers of pupils enrolled, 
will account in part for the increases in 
amounts required in above and other 
counties under the heading referred to 
above. 

The matter of special district levies 
in the counties, and the matter of in- 
creased taxation in the towns and cities 
therein is a matter which may be con- 
trolled locally. Whether or not the al- 


lotments by state law required to be 
made to each school district from state 
school funds and county school funds 
of amounts in general intended to be 
sufficient to maintain the schools of 
each district according to standard in 
all school districts, are amounts deem- 
ed sufficient by the residents and school 
district boards of particular school dis- 
tricts, is purely a local matter under the 
present state of the law, and under pre- 
sent application of that law to special 
school levies of taxes for the school pur- 
poses of any particular school district 
in any county. Local boards of school 
trustees can require special levies or not 
according to their ideas of extra necessi- 
ties. This Magazine has repeatedly 
suggested such a revision of the school 
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minds, and until such time as the sub- 
ject can be given such legislative con- 
sideration, it is unwise to nibble at the 
edge by initiating a measure, which is 
inadequate, and which can only serve 
to hamper, impede, and prevent, a full 
and comprehensive handling of the 
subject of Colorado River legislation 
to cover the question of rights to be 
protected, and the manner of protecting 
those rights, with an appropriation ac- 
cordingly. If any legislation is needed, 
the public will do well to leave that 
subject open and the way entirely clear 
that the subject may be covered once 
and for all. 

The proposed $100,000.00 measure 
certainly can serve no purpose, which 
cannot as well be served through en- 
actments by future legislatures, and the 
better policy would seem to dictate that 
such legislatures should be left free to 
act and not tied down by the force of 
the measure to be voted upon. 


laws as would do away with any such 
optional levies. The figures of increase 
which have appeared in the items of in- 
creased taxes found under the head of 
“special district taxes,” in tables of 
taxes heretofore published of other 
counties, and in the tables appearing 
with this article, is another reason for 
such a revision of our school laws as 
would insure uniformity of taxation for 
public school purposes. A uniformity 
in amounts alloted for expenditure in 
support of the schools, so that taxpayers 
of the state, having taxable property in 
any part of the state, and residents of 
other than the particular school district 
which now go into extra expenditures 
through the exercise of power to levy 
special school district taxes, would not 
be entirely at the mercy of the ideas 
of local school boards as to the amount 
of school taxes to be paid, as to the nec- 
essity of purpose for which those taxes 
are to be expended, such non-residents 
or districts at present having no voice 
at all. 
Uniformity in the course of instruc- 
tions in schools. Uniformity in the equip- 
ments, and mechanical facilities to be 
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used in connection with such instruc- end of equality in the burdens of tax-_ school districts, the taxable property 
tions. And beyond all, an equality in ation incident thereto, extended to all those residents may be assessed for ta 
the matter of determining of what the residents of the entire state regardless ation. 

above uniformities shall consist, to the of where, with respect to particular The figures referred to, follow: 
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GRAHAM COUNTY 


SUMMARY OF TAXES FOR ALL PURPOSES FOR THE YEARS 1913 TO 1923. 


General County Special District City and Town Total Taxes. 


Year State Taxes Taxes Taxes Taxes 
YEG bs Saal ee vite ae Ao $ 45,400.21 $ 92,176.18 $ 1,690.10 $ 3,800.00 $ 143,066.49 
jh Ge ae cess rae a 46,363.72 92,553.45 8,349.57 6,384.00 153,650.74 
TO Ube Se cle Fee 57,389.46 123,281.07 15,301.27 8,347.45 204,319.25 | 
7010.0... ao eee 43,121.56 118,548.30 22,433.46 8,971.68 193,111.00 
AO Venki ee ee 66,484.96 119,921.48 22,800.22 10,044.29 219,250.95. , 
1 OVS. rarer eee 51,344.67 148,767.88 23,730.72 11,5511,49 235,854.76. 
V9 1GS Sec eee 80,598.63 171,943.74 31,107.40 13,360.99 297,010.76 
POZO. ee ee 66,076.35 212,139.88 59,095.53 14,401.17 351,712.93 
192 i ee 98,456.57 148,359.22 41,480.00 13,507.64 301,803.43. 
ie yA ely «5 63,650.13 173,477.81 43,452.00 13,493.55 294,073.49 
AODR acer te. fee 71,299.02 176,697.56 58,723.16 13,243.49 319,963.23 | 
SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 
SUMMARY OF TAXES FOR ALL. PURPOSES FOR THE YEARS 1913 TO 1923. 

General County . Special District City and Town Total Toe 
Year State Tax Taxes Taxes Taxes 
Do Sy se te see eee $ 28,921.69 $ 79,753.74 $ 7,741.33 $ 20,900.00 $ 137,316.76] 
TOU AS Se i eee See 28,366.63 13,807.08; 70) yee: ee 21,142.69 122,816.35 
£91 Ggti ae 2 ee 37,577.00 95,682.18 12,463.25 23,186.13 168,908.56 
LO UGA4.:. < tite eee 32,155.20 100,484.98 20,375.00 41,189.52 194,204.70 
ON Se eee ee 49,660.86 111,388.85 24,172.50 43,318.00 228,540.21 
101 Boos ee eee 41,416.49 115,817.49 30,317.80 45,639.19 233,190.99 
LO LORS | 6 le eee, 67,892.42 182,707.05 46,530.10 51,411.13 298,540.70 
192 0. enon eee ce ay 60,711.67 160,956.24 70,820.40 54,961.78 347,450.09 
ARS ac ee 95.045.96 213,267.52 73,715.25 65,890.28 447,918.9 
O22 ee a ee cee 61,270.41 190,538.96 46,450.47 73,775.53 372,035.37 
Jb PS ae eee 76,856.04 219,961.80 51,109.03 86,669.25 428, 596.1 
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; BONDS ARE PUBLIC BURDENS WHICH SHOULD 
BE ASSUMED ONLY FOR INDISPENSABLE 
PUBLIC NEEDS 


The private citizen borrows money only for actual necessities, indispensable to private 
needs therefor. The public should follow the same rule in assuming the public burdens inci- 
dent to bond issues. 

The private borrower takes stock of present debts before assuming more. He looks to 
present rescurces and ability to make good under present loans, before branching out into ad- 
ditional activities undertaken upon borrowed money. The present bonded indebtedness in Ari- 
zona of its counties, cities, towns, and school districts, approximates $42,000,000.00. . The in- 
debtedness of portions of the public for reclamation projects, irrigation districts, power dis- 
tricts, and other special districts, amounts to another $35,000,000.00, of bonds issued, sold, or 
on the market for sale at the present time, and of debts due the United States for advances 
towards reclamation projects. The public debts represented in above figures represent an an- 
nual interest burden of nearly $4,000,000.00 in taxes in Arizona. 

$3,500,000.00 of public bonds, to be issued for a non-essential highway towards Califor- 
nia, lacks all the essentials of good business principles, either of private or public business. 
Such an issue would increase the present tax-burdens. Would deplete the taxable property 
of the state, through exempting that amount from taxation. Would divert public funds and 
public credit from more needed projects. Any benefits to the public from such an issue are 
speculative and problematic rather than real. 

The Arizona public looking to economy and reduction of taxes should turn a deaf ear to 
propositions to pledge its credit and assume bond burdens, when those projects do not stand 
the test of being real and indispensable necessities of today, and so necessary to the whole 
public, rather than of special benefit to a selected portion thereof, who may be transients, 
tourists, and non-taxpayers. 


NO STATE BONDS EXCEPT FOR INDISPENSABLE PURPOSES AND NEEDS OF THE 
“WHOLE PUBLIC OF ARIZONA, 


is a slogan to be used, and means to vote “NO” upon the proposed $3,500,000.00 amendment 
for a special highway to California. 
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Portions of an Address by Hom. Rudolph Kuchler, President of 
tlre Westerm States Taxpayers’ Association, Delivered at 


The Western States Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation held its second annual conference 
on October 6th and 7th at San Francisco. 
Representatives from eleven states were 
present. The purposes of this Associa- 
tion are so closely analogous to the pur- 
poses which have prompted the continu- 


ance of this Magazine for a number of. 


years, that it will be of interest to our 
readers if there is presented quotations 
from the address of the President of that 
Association, the Hon. Rudolph Kuchler, 
of Phoenix, Arizona, formerly State Tax 
Commissioner, and whose connection 
with this Magazine, and the work of the 
Arizona Taxpayers’ Association, is well 
known. Had Mr. Kuchler’s address been 
headed ‘‘The causes of excessive taxa- 
tion and the remedy thereof to the end 
of tax reduction,” the portions of that 
address given below, would become the 
ground work around which to fill the de- 
tails through action by the public. He 
said, in part, as follows :— 

“Each of the States which are repre- 
sented here are undoubtedly confronted 
with local problems, which are of great 
‘interest to the taxpayers. The progress 
of each state is marked by the co-ordin- 
ation of natural resources with personal 
efforts, in each and every state. ‘“Gov- 
ernment” must continue in perpetuity, 
and to support activities in governmental 
objects and purposes and necessary to 
the desired ends, taxation, either direct 
or indirect is now, and at all times will be 
indispensable. Taxation whether direct 
or indirect is a burden upon industrial 
pursuits. On the road towards a devel- 
opment of the state, that burden of tax- 
ation must be carried by the publie as a 
whole. Whether the burden of taxation 
is heavy or light, it is at all times a fac- 
tor in every economic business and indus- 
trial problem, which now, and will here- 
after confront our people as individuals 
and collectively as the public. 

“Viewed in the light of the foregoing 
axiomatic statements, true government 
eannot exist without taxation. Nor can 
governments’ be supported except 
through some industrial efforts. The 
benefits of the one can exist only as a 
burden upon the other. The relation 
between all problems of taxation and 


every industrial condition is thus direct 
and obvious. There can be no interven- 
ing element of big business or little busi- 
ness, of mass, class, favored few, or fav- 
ored many, in any purely unselfish at- 
tempt to analyze attendant conditions 
which at present must be so analyzed, 
to relieve, if it is possible to afford such 
relief, the industrials of a state from a 
constantly increasing burden of taxation. 
There can be no doubt that it is axiom- 
atic, that every question of unnecessary 
burden of taxation affects each and ev- 
ery citizen of each state, just as surely 
as that citizen would be affected, were 
the wheels of government to clog in their 
efforts to run, or be temporarily ineffec- 
tive, or suspend entirely. 

The question of taxation is so closely 
allied to the prosperity, progress, wealth 
and happiness of our people as a whole, 
as to be emphatically a direct question 
of personal interest to each man, woman 
and child, as directly so as would be the 
question of any attempt to attain the 
same ends without government itself. 

“On all sides it is apparent that the 
public has concerned itself with the ques- 
tion of taxation. All seem to accept as 
true that public taxes have reached a 
stage, beyond which, if increases con- 
tinue in the future, at the same propor- 
tionate rate of increase as in the past, 
the actual truth of the saying, that: An 
unlimited power to tax if exercised to 
its fullest extent, includes the public 
power to confiscate private property for 
public purposes, will come to pass. 

In the main, it is my firm belief that 
the true angle from which to approach 
anything like results in lessening the di- 
rect tax burdens of the taxpayers of the 
states, is to make that approach by con- 
sidering the real necessities of and for 
an efficient government, following that 
consideration with a carefully consider- 
ed estimate or “budget’’, as to the items 
of cost, of the purposes, objects and re- 
quired public duties and powers in such 
a government. 
ment carefully worked out, a sure found- 
ation will be laid. A measure of actual 
requirements created, from which and 
with which, to go at such a revision of 
existing public activities, that with every- 


With each such require- ° 
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thing found to be unnecessary therein 
eliminated, with the cost thereof deduct 

ed from present aggregates of cost, the 
burden of taxation will automatically de 
crease itself. In other words, first as 
certain what are the indispensable nee. 
essary public activities, then ascertain 
and provide a sufficient amount of pub- 
lic funds to carry on those activities, and 
a point will be reached beyond which no 
further eliminations can be made, nor 
further reductions in amount of mong 
required therefor possible. 

“We are assuming in connection with 
the statement above made, that in each 
and every public activity so found to be 
indispensable, every business rule of the 
rules of good business will be used and 
applied in connection with the use of the 
funds provided. The necessary activi- 
ties of good government, selected as such 
with a view of actual efficiency in gov: 
ernment, coupled with a carefully plan- 
ned budget as to the cost of those acti- 
vities, coming first with a full sanction of| 
the people, of the representative legisla-| 
tors of the people, followed by such ac- 
tion on the part of administrative offi- 
cers, departmental heads, and _ institu- 
tional boards, as in turn will be marked 
with such rules of economy, rules of 
strict private business methods applied) 
to public business, will finally result in 
efficiency in government, in economy in| 
governmental costs, and without in the 
least impairing the road to the ideal in 
real government as it should exist and) 
continue, will at the same time remove 
the present strain of excessive taxation 
now felt in all industrial activities of the 
citizens of our states, be those particular’ 
activities what they may. | 

“More and more we hear an expres- 
sion of the people to the effect that a 
return to the first principles of sover tal 
ment is really desired. The burden of 
regulation, with a consequent curtail- 
ment of hemming in, of what to many is 
felt to be their heritage of - personal 
liberties, or of use of property, the sanct- 
ity of the home, of the family and of pri- 
vate affairs, from the scrutiny, investi- 
gation and final publicity, now the result 
of many salutary laws, is a burden that 
to many is obnoxious. If, in an attempt 
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to reconstruct public activities, that at- 
tempt is made along the lines of going 
back to first principles of government, 
and if such an attempt includes an 
abolishment of many regulatory laws 
found to be undesirable and unnecess- 
ary, that same attempt will certainly 
abolish the many offices, departments 
and boards and dispense with the ser- 
vices of many officers, assistants and 
employees, whose present activities are 
wholly devoted to enforcement of such 
laws so to be abolished. And therewith 
would occur a consequent reduction in 
tax burdens. 

If, as a starting point, the first princi- 
ples of government be again considered, 
no more concise statement of such prin- 
ciples of government purposes can be 

ound than in the words of the preamble 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
Those words: “IN ORDER TO,FORM A 
MORE PERFECT UNION, ESTABLISH 
JUSTICE, INSURE DOMESTIC TRAN- 
QUILITY, PROVIDE FOR THE COM- 
/MON DEFENSE, PROMOTE THE GEN- 
ERAL WELFARE AND SECURE THE 
, BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY TO OUR- 
a AND OUR POSTERITY,” pro- 
ided the ground-work for the greatest 
|gevernment on earth, and embody with 
“no omissions, everything necessary to 
a perfect and ideal government. The 
‘framers of that constitution, deemed it 
jmecessary that a three department gov- 
ernment was absolutely indispensable. 


The legislative, the executive and the 
| judicial. Each supreme in its special de- 
| partment, all co-ordinating to a perpetu- 
ation of the rights declared under that 
. Constitution. 


“From above foundation each state in 
our union of states has, by similar decla- 
; rations as to the essentials of a truly 
/ democratic form of government, made 
; Similar indispensable distributions of 
public powers.. 

The main scheme as to the necessities 
} of government has remained unchanged 
for over a century. Those necessities, 
whether applied to federal, state, county 
or municipal forms of government have 
Included the legislative department: to 
enact the laws; the courts to construe 
| the laws; executive officers to enforce 
| and administer the law. * * * * * 

' “Beyond that ground work for govern- 
) mental activities thus wisely provided, 
there has been appended and attached 
so many side structures, that it may be 
Pessible, that the real essentials have 
been lost sight of, or obscured to such an 
extont that people may now believe it is 
to be actually required that successful 
governmental activities can be carried on 
only through side agencies, in the form 
of Commissions for this, and boards for 
that particular activity, and fail to ser- 
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iously consider the availability of the old 
time-tried and tested tools of govern- 
ment, the legislative, the executive and 
the judiciary. They fail to appreciate 
that within the powers of those depart- 
ments every problem as connected with 
public affairs, necessities and require- 
ments could yet be handled, even were 
many special departments, boards and 
offices for special purposes abolished en- 
HFely. 9 on 

“If the public has gone ‘“‘bond issue 
mad’”’—If from the influence of a war 
period a more or less reckless disregard 
of the values of money, or indifference 
as to the final day for settlement of pub- 
lic debts presently created, that same 
may be now luxuriously enjoyed by a 
pleasure controlled element of our peo- 
ple, whose idea of life may be that they 
live today and let the future take care of 
itself. If any such condition of public 
sentiment at present controls the use of 
public money, or the issue of bonds, or 
the pledging of the future credit of the 
public, or otherwise exists as a reason for 
the increased aggregates of the public 
expenditures, then, the first remedy to 
be suggested is that the public mind must 
get back to a realization of the real con- 
ditions now existing, must come to a full 
comprehension of what will result if the 
people do not at least retrench to the ex- 
tent of lessening their demands made fer 
public activities along lines that ap- 
proach public luxuries, rather than con- 
fined to real public necessities. 

“Just as the waves of the Radio 
now permeate every hitherto inacces- 
sible portion of our country, the burdens 
of taxation, no matter by whom first 
paid or carried, permeate every private 
activity. No individual is immune from 
a direct or indirect contact with the bur- 
dens of taxation, at some point in the 
daily affairs of that individual. There 
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may be those who do not realize the ef- 
fect of their actual connection with pub- 
lic expenditures, nor appreciate the real 
extent of financial burden by them borne 
as the inevitable result of those expendi- 
tures. Science has developed a control 
of the waves of electricity which make 
possible the Radio. Education through 
the efforts of such organizations as ours 
will develop a control of the aggregate 
of public expenditures, anc brine those 
expenditures to a minimum consistent 
with desired efficiency. The elementary 
course in that educaticn of the entire 
public must be such as to bring home to 
all members of the public, the fact of a 
common interest in a commonly exces- 
sive cost of present public undertakings 
due to the sharing in common—and fi- 
nally paying in common—some portion 
of that cost. 

Thus, I suggest to this meeting that if 
no other results come from what is here 
said and done, than that of bringing 
forcibly to the mind the mutual interest 
which each industry of the states, which 
are here represented, had in common 
with each other—And to impress upon 
the public the existence of a mutually 
individual and private interest in the 
question of taxation, long strides will 
have been made towards an education 
of the people, as to the real angle of ap- 
proaching a solution of the problems of 
high taxes and excessive burdens of cost 
IMspUbiGeatiains.| +. * 

I have faith in the united intelligence 
of an American Public. Such faith as 
prompts me to believe, that from it 
all and with a more enlightened under- 
standing as to real causes and real ef- 
fects, the citizenry of our different states 
will finally solve, wittingly, justly ane 
unanimously every complexity of any 
situation, which may now affect the we 
fare of their respective states. 


United We Stand---Divided We Fall 


The government of the United States 
is a government of the people, by the 
people. A good many people are in the 
habit of passing. along those questions 
which are of conspicuous importance to 
the welfare of the whole public, to the 
government. Let the city do it. Let 
the county do it. And finally all else 
and everything else failing, they say: 
“Let Congress do it.’”’ In the position so 
taken, the individuals who take that po- 
sition are in a sense, shirking their indi- 
vidual duties as a citizen. Every time 
any citizen who has in mind some impor- 
tant subject, question as to public af- 


fairs, as to which the whole public are 
known to be more or less divided into 
“pros” and “‘antis’”, and who fails to get 
out and express the individual position 
taken by that citizen upon that public 
question, that citizen becomes a shirker. 
He goes to sleep at the switch, and lets 
the ies of public affairs take such 


course as directed by more active citi- 
zens, ate are keen to act upon their 


ideas, and if in the end, that citizen fin- 
ally awakens with a dull thud, and finds 
that the course taken, is entirely opposite 
to the course which he expected would 
be taken, and finds also, that some in- 
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dividual right, dear to him, necessary to 
his welfare, and the welfare of his fam- 
ily, have been invaded, this awakening 
often causes a disgruntled feeling, which 
is given expression in tirades against the 
powers that be, meaning no more and no 
less than the government, city, state, 
county, or national government, under 
which he lives, and of which he has 
been a silent member of that govern- 
ment, and being so silent, has worked to 
his individual detriment. 
Our government is ultimately a gov- 
ernment the activities all of which are 
conducted by public officials, chosen by 
a majority of those who do speak, and by 
their votes, announce their desires as to 
what those public activities shall be. If 
only a small portion of the entire public 
do so speak their unit will upon public 
questions, then it often happens, that an 
active, working, and voting minority, 
shape governmental affairs, policies, 
and so speak what will become ‘“‘the will 
of the people’, and do so contrary to the 
real ideas, and what would have been 
that same “will of the people,” had ev- 
ery citizen fulfilled his or her duty, and 
voted according to individual convic- 
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tions,upon those same questions of pub- 
lic concern. 


An Active Minority of Actual Voters 
Often Control Public Affairs When 
A Majority Fail to Vote 


Following out the above statement by 
an illustration in figures which could 
produce the above unfortunate results, 
it can be said that in a community where 
there were one hundred thousand quali- 
fied units, of and for the control of gov- 
ernmental affairs of that community. 
There comes before that community a 
question of bonding its property, for 
some public improvement. Such a bond- 
ing cannot be authorized except through 
the result of an election, at which the 
entire public, every individual of that 
one hundred thousand people, who re- 
present the elective powers of that com- 
munity, have a right to speak an indi- 
vidual will as to such a bond issue. The 
election is called. The ballots are count- 
ed. The result is, that the majority of 
those ballots, whether for or against the 
bonds, controls the question of the issu- 
ance of the bonds. Should only fifty per 
cent of the entire voting strength of that 
community, actually speak by voting, 
then it would be possible for twenty- 
five thousand and one voters, speaking 
for the bonds, with twenty-four thous- 
and, nine hundred and ninety-nine, vot- 
ing against those bonds, to voice what 
would be the public will of that whole 
community, and so with one vote over 
one-quarter of what is of vital import- 
ance to the entire four-quarters of the 
voting public, a public indebtedness will 
be created, which in its results will im- 
pose additional taxes upon all the tax- 
able property of that community, in the 
way of direct taxes, and impose indirect 
burdens incident to those direct taxes, 
upon every business man, every wage- 
earner, and in fact upon every citizen 
who lives in that community. 

The foregoing illustration is not an 
exaggerated one. Let our readers ex- 
amine the actual vote upon such bond is- 


sues which have been voted, and which 
affect their particular cities, towns, 
school districts, counties, and other spec- 
ial districts which have authority to vote 
for and issue public bonds. The actual 
facts, and actual averages shown by 
the figures, will enlighten the public to 
the fact, that not over twenty-five per 
cent of the entire voting public have ex- 
pressed their desires as to bonds or no 
bonds, and so in actual averages of act- 
ual results, one-eighth of the interested 


_public, plus one vote, has created the 


present bonded debt of the various 
branches of government in Arizona. 
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The Individual Should Be Awake and 
Act as Such to Protect His Individ- — 


ual Rights. 7 


There is before the public a proposed | 
amendment to the state constitution un- 


4 


der which it is proposed to bond the stall 
for $3,500,000.00 for the purpose of con- 
structing a highway to the Colorado 
River, from the Hassayampa River in 
Maricopa County, to Ehrenberg. a 
This is a question which concerns ev 
ery citizen of the state. The burden of 
this bond issue, should the measure Car. 
ry, will confront the entire public for 
some twenty to twenty-five years to 
come. If any of the present public have 
been aroused to the sense of their duty 
to speak upon such questions, through 
finding their taxes increased on account 
of bond issues already voted upon at 
elections, at which they did not speak 
at all. If the present public, are already 
confronted with taxes due to interest 
be paid, and redemption funds to be pro 
vided on account of bond issues already 
outstanding, to such amounts as individ 
ual taxpayers are made to strain and 
strive to pay those taxes, all imposed 
upon them while they slept on their 
rights, the lesson should be remembered 
and these taxpayers should not be 
caught asleep again, and permit a meag 
er minority, active and awake in favor of 
the $3,500,000.00 bond issue, to again 
catch these taxpayers napping. It is 
unfortunate, but is often true, that those 
who are most energetic and most active 
in the promoting of public bond issues 
are not required to be as active and ener- 
getic in acquiring the money required of 
the real taxpayers to carry the burden 
of bond interest and redemption funds 
These promoters are keenly aware of the 
fact that many taxpayers are “Rip Van 
Winkles’’, as to such questions. And due 
to that fact, they act upon the advantage 
which runs in their favor. If those pro 
moters of public bond-issues have a pri 
vate axe to grind, in event a bond issue 
is successfully promoted, they continue 
to grind while real opponents of such 
schemes are peacefully indifferent to 
the issue presented for public action. « — 
In this article, the real interest which 
every individual member of the public 
whether a direct taxpayer or not, has in 
the proposition to bond the state for $3,- 
500,000.00, can be extensively comment- 
ed upon. In brief, if your food, your 
clothes, your supplies of any kind, b 
they what they may. Your rents, and all 
your living expenses, whatever those ex- 
penses may be, are, Mr. Individual Vot- 
er, indirectly increased with every in- 
crease in public expenditures, which call 
for increased taxes from those who pay 
direct taxes. So that if through you 
indifference and silence you permit 
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$3,500,000.00 bond issue to be voted by 
a voting minority, or in event you vote 
‘in favor of such an issue, in either case 
you are putting a burden upon your 
earnings, income, wages, or other sourc- 
es of your private profits from your per- 
sonal activities, and this burden will in- 
directly assert itself in lessening the pur- 
chasing value of every dollar expended 
by you from that income. ; 
If All Individuals Vote Their Own Wills 
_ Then a Majority Becomes the Real 
“Will of the People.” 
So, Mr. Individual Taxpayer, and you, 
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Mr. Individual Voter, if you are opposed 


to more bond issues, through being op- 
posed to increasing public taxes for non- 
essentials, just quit being Rip Van 
Winkles, arouse yourselves from your 
slumbering indifferences as to the sub- 
ject of bond issues, and increased taxes, 
and come out to the old voting place, 


and speak your will, and by so doing do 


- the only act which'you can‘do, towards 


defeating a measure which in your mind 
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should be defeated. 

United we stand, divided we fall. If 
all taxpayers, and all individual citizens, 
stand shoulder to shoulder in favor of 
economy, stand together against unnec- 
essary use of public funds, then the will 
of the people as expressed through such 
a united action, will be a real expression 
of a real majority, and there will be no 
more tax burdens inflicted upon the en- 
tire public, through the actions of a bare 


minority of those actually interested. 


Thoughts From Roger W. Babson Upon Excessive Highway 


and Other Bond Issues 


Among the prominent men of the 
country whose words are received with 
credence as being authority upon finan- 
cial questions of the day the Honorable 
Roger W. Babson of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, is one. His writings upon those 
questions are sought, received and read, 
in connection with the prominent news- 
papers of the day. Consequently, our 
readers will profit to the extent of hav- 
ing his views upon the question which is 
challenging the attention of the public 
of nearly all of the states, a question of 
particular interest in Arizona, where 
highway bonds have been issued to the 
limit by counties, and where it is now 
proposed to authorize a state issue of 
'$3,500,000.00, through special amend- 
‘ment to the state constitution giving that 
authority. In a recent interview, Mr. 
Babson said :— 

“Whether or not state, county, city 
and town bonds will continue to be issu- 
ed as tax exempt securities, only the fu- 
ture can tell. Unless their rate of issue 
is curtailed, taxes necessary to pay in- 
terest and retire them will bankrupt the 
farmers of this country. 

“The present increase in taxes which 
results from the demand for these non- 
taxable bonds is raising havoc with land 
values, the cost of farm products and ru- 
ral conditions in general,” says the sta- 
tistician. 

“Thus far tax exempt municipal bonds 
have the best record of any class of se- 
curities; but wise investors are now pur- 
posely putting a portion of their funds 
into taxable corporation bonds. 

“They believe that if this wild issuing 
of state, county, and municipal securi- 
ties continues, tax payers will ultimately 
revolt and defaults will follow. 

“The real cause of the recent increase 
in such taxes,’’ continues Mr. Babson, 


“is the great increase in road building; 
due, of course, to automobiles. 

“Automobiles are all right and the in- 
dustry is here to stay; but we must not 
go tax crazy. If we do we will kill the 
goose that is laying the golden eggs. 

“Considering that all roads were 
rough and muddy a few years ago, we 
should be satisfied with a reasonable 
improvement from year to year. 

“We will have all concrete, asphalt, 
brick and other hard surface roads in 
due time; but let us have them with 
moderation. 

“There is no sense in struggling and 
economizing to save money for our chil- 
dren with one hand, while we burden 
them with debt with the other. 

“In deciding whether or not to issue 
bonds, a community should not be con- 
tent to consider merely the amount of the 
bond issue. 

“The first cost of a white linen suit 
may be less than that of a dark thin 
worsted; but at the end of a few years, 
after the laundry bills are paid, it will 
be found that the ‘cheap linen suit’ may 
have cost $100. 

“The same principle applies to the 
spending of money for public improve- 
ments. A county may well afford to 
spend $10,000 to eliminate a dangerous 
railroad crossing, which when built is 
done forever. 

“The same county may, however, not 
be justified in spending money for sur- 
facing a road if a continual annual ex- 
pense will be required to maintain this 
road after it is built. 

“The original cost of a highway is 
only the first cost. 


Spending Borrowed Money 


“The great need of life is for us to 
have all things in their proper propor- 


tion according to our income and require- 
ments. Moreover, we should use special 
care when spending borrowed money. 
Debts can ruin communities as well as 
individuals. 

“There is only so much money in the 
country and this can be used either for 
paying taxes or for building houses and 
buying clothing for the children. 

“Prosperity comes with a proper dis- 
tribution of our labor and purchases. Let 
us begin at once to give less money to the 
tax collector and more to the local mer- 
chants who are the backbone of Ameri- 
can prosperity. Then the Babson chart 
should reflect an improvement in general 
business activity which is now running at 
9 per cent below normal.” 

The foregoing quotation from Mr. 
Babson, speaks volumes in a few words. 
He touches many phases of the question 
of public bond issues. In terse, simple, 
and plain English, each paragraph opens 
and closes the particular subject of that 
paragraph. This Magazine has attempt- 
ed in this and in other issues to cover 
those same subjects, has detailed and en- 
larged upon them, where the quotation 
above is short and to a controlling point 
in each question presented as bearing 
upon the general subject considered. We 
hope our readers will take time to read 
and consider the simple truths brought 
out above, and for reason of the very 
simplicity thereof, store each of the 
thoughts away for use in connection with 
future action to be taken by those same 
readers, when questions of more public 
bonds are presented to them for elective 
action. The suggestion is to read, re- 
member, and finally act accordingly, 
for in no question connected with public 
finances is it more true as Mr. Babson 
says :— 

“The real cause of the recent increase 
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in taxes, is the great increase in road 
building.” 
And the allusion to the future effect 
of bond issues, voiced in the words :— 
“There is no sense in struggling to save 
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money for our children with one hand, 
while we burden them with debt with 
the other.” 

Fully appreciating the fact, that bond 
issues voted by the public of today are 
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debts created for payment by a succeed- 
ing generation. We borrow for the lux-— 
uries of today, and leave the debt of 
that borrowing for payment by our chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 


How an Additional Bond Issue of State Bonds to Amount 
of $3,500,000.00 Would Effect Taxes in Counties 


This Magazine has many times called 
the attention of its readers to the pre- 
vailing policy of the state as to issuing 
bonds for highway purposes, referring 
to the powers of the counties to issue 
Highway Improvement bonds, to such 
amounts as would be approved by the 
qualified property taxpayers of each 
county. Has called attention to the fact 
that under this policy the different coun- 
ties have already bonded. for highway 
purposes to the limit of what would 
meet with the approval of such voters in 
each county. After reaching the end of 
the rope, so to speak, along the lines of 
that policy, an element of the. public 
whose desires for highway improvement 
exceeds that limit already reached so far 
as conservative minded taxpayers would 
act in counties, comes forward with a 
proposition to put.a blanket of $3,500,- 
000.00 in state bonds upon the quilted 
covering of county highway bonds, al- 
ready spread over the separate counties. 
No matter how much the taxpayers 
might be called upon to sweat under this 
extra weight of cover, nor without re- 
ference to how much of that burden of 
extra taxation which would be brought 
about through an additional state bond 
issue of $3,500,000.00, the promoters 
of the idea might pay in individual taxes, 
those promoters are for “putting it over’’ 
regardless of the consequences. Those 
who may not appreciate just the result, 
and just the effect of that result upon 
their own taxes, how much their present 
taxes would be increased through such 
an issue of $3,500,000.00 of bonds, may 
receive some suggestive thoughts 
through reading this article. 


Maricopa County Already Bonded ‘to 
Limit for Highways. 


Inasmuch as the proposed highway to 
be constructed with such bond money, 
starts in Maricopa county, and the prime 
benefit of the whole route as proposed, 
is intended for a direct hard-surfaced 
highway all the way from Pheenix in 
Maricopa county to Los Angeles, the 
first thing to be considered in working 
out the thought above suggested is to 
ascertain what the increased costs will 
be to the taxpayers of the county of 


greatest possible direct benefit from such 
a highway. The total tax rate in Mari- 
copa county for the present tax year, up- 
on the tax rolls for 1924, is one dollar 
and twenty-one cents upon each one hun- 
dred dollars of assessed valuation of the 
property in Maricopa county. Out of a 
total of $1,3887,250.00 of taxes raised for 
general county purposes, included in the 
above rate, is the sum of .$500,000.00 
raised for interest upon “County High- 
way Bonds” issued by Maricopa county. 
Or, to produce that $500,000.00 forty- 
three and seven-tenths cents per hundred 
of the assessed valuations is included in 
the. total tax levy rate of one dollar and 
twenty-one cents. If a bond issue of $3,- 
500,000.00 were voted for state highway 
bonds, then under present assessed valu- 
ations in this state, Maricopa county 
would be compelled to pay the burden 
of Seventeen Dollars and _ sixty-nine 
cents, out of every one hundred dollars 
of what that bond issue would finally 
cost the entire state. The portions of 
that bond issue so placed against Mari- 
copa county would equal $619,140.00. 
Under the law which is made a part of 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
to authorize this bond issue, the bonds 
could run for twenty-five years. The in- 
terest at not to exceed five per cent per 
annum, and four per cent of the princi- 
pal of such bonds, must be raised each 
year until the bonds are paid. The tax- 
es of Maricopa county would be increas- 
ed by $55,722.40 per year on account of 
interest and redemption fund taxes upon 
such a bond issue. This means, that the 
farmers, the business men, and all tax- 
payers of Maricopa county, would ulti- 
mately be called upon to pay $1,393,- 
065.00, as the share of that state bonded 
debt. In the above figures no account 
is taken as to interest which might be 
received by the state for deposits of re- 
demption funds. To off-set any such 
figures, nothing is said at all about the 
cost ef maintaining the highway itself, 
during a period of twenty-five years. On 
the one hand, if the entire amount rais- 
ed for redemption in any year, were de- 
posited at four per cent interest, the en- 
tire production would not exceed $5;- 
600.00. Facing a. maintenance of over 


one hundred miles of highway, for a 
period of twenty-five years, a meager 
fifty-six dollars per mile is what the re- 
sult would be. In fact, it is certain that 
the maintenance of such a _ highway 
would far exceed any return from invest- 
ments of unused redemption funds, and 
the difference would be an added tax for 
Maricopa county taxpayers to pay as 
the years rolled by. The pertinent ques- 
tion to be answered by the taxpayers of 
Maricopa, is one, similar to the question 
of old. ‘Is the whistle worth the cost.” 
Or, like the small boy, who finally found 
out that he had “paid too much for his 
whistle,’ would the taxpayers of Mari- 
copa county finally awaken to the fact, 
that if they help vote such a $3,500,000.- 
00, bonded debt they will be incurring 
an additional tax burden, for something 
of no practical benefit to them. Once 
the whistle was bought, the boy had no 
more money. He could take such en- 
joyment as he could find in: continuous 
whistling. Once the bonds are voted, 
the taxpayers are out their money, and 
will be obliged to whistle to keep up 
their spirits as they continue to pay for 
something which is of no more real nec- 
essity to the industrial welfare of Mari- 
copa county, nor to the state of Arizona 
at large, than was the story boy’s whistle. 
The controlling difference is, that the 
boy had the money to pay for his whistle, 
and the taxpayers will borrow the mon- 
ey, and afterwards without any possi- 
bility to escape therefrom be required to 
pay out in full regardless of results, and 
regardless of any real benefits to the 
taxpaying public of the present or the’ 
future. 


Cechise County Taxpayers With No Di- 
rect Benefit Would Be Heavily 
Burdened With a $3,500,- 
090.00 State Bond Issue 


Next in importance from the stand- 
point of the portion of ultimate cost to 
it of the proposed bond issue, is Cochise 
county. That county is one of the most 
remote in point of any benefit from use 
of the highway as proposed to be con-. 
structed from a bond issue of $3,500,- 
00. But next to Maricopa county it stands 
second in assessed valuations of prop- 
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erty. It would be called upon, should 
present assessed valuations continue, to 
pay Seventeen dollars and _ forty-two 
cents of every dollar of the principal, 
and contribute a like amount to each dol- 
lar required for interest payments and 
redemption fund payments, and assume 
its share of the burdens of maintenance 
of such a highway in like proportion. 
Cochise county already has its highway 
bond burdens, and is confronted with 
real necessities for local highways. Do 
the taxpayers of Cochise county wish to 
contribute some $1,390,000.00 during 
the next twenty-five year period, to the 
end that “week-end” parties may ride 
in luxury over a new highway construct- 
ed to link Phoenix with California, de- 
signed for through travel, and of no local 
benefit to portions of Arizona traversed 
by the new portion of the route to be 
built at an expense of $3,500,000.00 to 
taxpayers of the state. 


Yuma County Has Already Bonded For 
One California Route Highway 


Yuma county stands in a different po- 
sition as to the bond issue proposed, than 
any other county. In the present year 
out of total county taxes raised in that 
county amounting to $373,054.00, there 
is the sum of $106,024.00 which is raised 
to pay interest and redemption funds up- 
on highway bonds issued by that county. 
In addition thereto, Yuma county has 
funding bonds outstanding, which annu- 
ally take an additional $20,000.00, for 
interest and redemption funds upon 
those refunding bonds. Prior to the is- 
suance of highway bonds, Yuma county 
found itself largely indebted on account 
of unpaid highway warrants which had 
accumulated for several years. Sub- 
‘stantially all of the indebtedness repres- 
ented by the funding bonds, was created 
in connection with highway work in that 
county. That means that out of every 
one hundred dollars raised in direct tax- 
es for county purposes of Yuma county, 
thirty-four dollars is needed to pay inter- 
est upon county bonds which are sub- 
stantially all for highway purposes. 
Yuma county has expended its funds 
liberally, and at above great expense to 
its taxpayers, for the purpose of aiding 
in the construction of a direct state high- 
way, which joining that portion of the 
“Borderland Route” leading from Phoe- 
nix towards Yuma county line, would 
serve its residents along the valley of the 
Gila river with every day needs for good 
nighways, and at the same time become 
a direct, short, and through route from 
Phoenix to San Diego, and connecting 
with paved highway systems leading in- 
io Los Angeles. This highway is a com- 
dleted fact. It serves every needed pur- 
yose of a highway from the southern por- 
ions of Arizona to California. It stands 
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ready to serve all travellers from Co- 
chise, Pima, Graham, Pinal, Maricopa, 
and Yuma counties who desire a trip to 
California points. Portions of the Bor- 
derland route, which lead east, south, 
northeast, and southeast from Phoenix, 
are already constructed and join the line 
from Phoenix on to California. Santa 
Cruz county travellers can reach Phoe- 
nix in six hours over good highways. 
Tourists from Tucson, can make the trip 
to Phoenix in four hours. Tourists from 
Bisbee, Douglas, Tombstone, and inter- 
mediate towns, can make their trips and 
the added distances at the rate of thirty 
to thirty-five miles per hour. All up to 
the maximum rate of speed allowed by 
state law either in Arizona or in Califor- 
nia. 


Travellers From. All Portions of Arizona 
Can Connect With Present High- 
way Through Phoenix and 
Yuma to California. 


Travelers from the more northern por- 
tions of Arizona, have a choice of routes 
to California. They can follow the Santa 
Fe and cross the state line at Needles 
upon a_ bridge already in service. If 
those travelers desire to see Phoenix, 
the highways through Yavapai, Coco- 
nino, Navajo, and other northern coun- 
ties, are so planned, and for the major 
portion so constructed, as to furnish a 
choice of routes to Phoenix. The same 
situation exists in Gila county, with the 
Apache Trail route to Roosevelt Dam, 
looping around through Miami to Globe, 
and back through Superior, Mesa, Tem- 
pe, into Phoenix. All good highways. 
All planned and constructed as a part of 
a state system to serve the industrial 
needs of Arizona, as well as to be of in- 
cidental benefit to pleasure seekers, and 
tourists generally. 

It has been stated that approximately 
twenty-five per cent of the entire public 
revenues in Arizona, are being used in 
highway construction, and highway 
maintenance. Is it an appropriate time, 
are general financial conditions so fixed 
and stabilized, that the public can afford 
to increase that proportion, through state 
bond issues, or further to be assumed 
public indebtedness to be secured by tax- 
exempt bonds. Let the Arizona Public 
open its eyes clearly to the real facts. 
Let the farmer, the rancher, the cattle- 
man, the sheepman, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, and let every resident of 
Arizona, who may be struggling with 
problems of meeting interest payments 
upon private loans needed to advance 
the individual activities of each of them. 
Let every energetic and hopeful citizen 
of Arizona, who is willing and who has 
taken a chance upon the future of Ari- 
zona, and who to advance the growth 
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of private wealth, and thus increase the 
taxable wealth of the state of Arizona, 
and who goes in debt to that end, con- 
sider in connection with the eight, ten, 
and even higher interest rates that citi- 
zens must pay for private loans, the two, 
three, and even more per cent of present 
direct tax rates, which are now imposed 
for public purposes, including, state, 
county, city and town, school district, 
and other public district purposes; an@ 
let that citizen consider also the fact, 
that every dollar in public bonds which 
is voted and issued, becomes a doilar so 
invested as to be tax free, and tax ex- 
empt. Thus sharing no portion of the 
public burdens borne by that citizen. Let 
the resident of the cities, whose desires 
for city improvements, has caused him to 
enter into paving districts, and who is 
now paying some forty dollars per year 
for the paving which passes the home in 
which he lives, who is paying this am- 
ount in addition to all general direct tax- 
es. Let that citizen stop and consider 
the loads of taxes, interest, and loan bur- 
dens, both private and public, which now 
bear heavy upon his efforts to advance 
through private activities for individual 
profit, and let that citizen ask the plain 
question of whether it is desirable for 
him to voluntarily act in such manner 
that by so doing the present burdens be- 
come greater, become fixedly greater 
and also become a continuing fixed ad- 
ditional burden for a period of years to 
come. 


Build Up and Develop the Interior of 
Arizona Rather Than Build Another 


Exit to California. 


Our private desires may lead in one 
direction that of extravagance and lux- 
ury. Our good horse sense and business 
judgment may serve to check those de- 
sires, and confine them to what may be 
really essential and really necessary to 
our every day needs of the present. In 
the course of experience, it has been de- 
monstrated, that real progress, real suc- 
cess, and real advancement, whether of 
private individuals or of the public, has 
come about through the use of fixed, 
conservative and determined efforts. 
Through confining expenditures to real 
needs, as distinct from expending to 
meet the whims of the minute in luxur- 
ious indulgence. The whole public in 
Arizona are struggling to progress and 
develop. Its necessary public activities 
may require extra burdens in taxes as a 
means to the end of that progress. High- 
ways for necessity produced through a 
real development in the present indus- 
trial requirements of the state, may be 
public necessities for the present. But 
highways of other classes, such as the 
one proposed in connection with an issue 
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of $3,500,000.00 of bonds, and which 
are purely for purposes mainly centered 
in a desire for luxury, should not be con; 
sidered and should not be permitted to 
be constructed, when the money for that 
purpose must be borrowed by the pub- 
lic. 

The people of Arizona have all to do 
that can be done, in building home 
roads. To build up Arizona. Arizonans 


Taxes in Navajo and Apache Counties Since Statehood 


For several months this Magazine has 
published the figures showing the aggre- 
gate of taxes paid in the several counties 
of Arizona since statehood, and the two 
last counties in order of assessed vailu- 
ation, are Navajo and Apache counties. 

In Navajo county the figures of in- 
creased taxes as between those for tax 
year 1913, and 1923, show approximate- 
ly a hundred per cent increase. Jixcept 
under the heading of city and town 
taxes, where the increase is twelve hun- 
dred per cent. This latter increase is one 
controlled entirely by the inhabitants of 
the various towns of that county, eny re- 
duction in taxes in such towns must be 
worked out locally. 

In Apache county the average increase 
in general county and school taxes is less 
than one hundred per cent. Under the 
head of special taxes theve appears a re- 
duction from $19,140.74 in i913 and the 
$2,380.00 of special taxes raised in 
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have no real purpose in contributing to 
the upbuilding of irrigated districts 
around Blythe, nor other districts in Cali- 
fornia adjacent to the line of the Califor- 
nia highways which would connect with 
the Ehrenberg route constructed to the 
Colorado River at the Arizona state line, 
as proposed in the proposed bond issue 
amendment. There are irrigated dis- 
tricts in Arizona open to new settlers. 


ated town or city. Yet its small towns 
unincorporated seem to yet along «and 
function as well as other towns of similar 
cize in the state, where loval city and 
town taxes have been constantiv increas- 
ed during the ten yéars, coyérea by the 
tables which follow. ~ OS fiees 

A summary of the whoie tax situation 
which applies generally throughout the 
state seems to be, to get aii possiple out 
of state taxes for local cistr!}ution im 
counties. Raise the limit in the counties, 
supply as much more as possibie throvgh 
special district levies, bond issues fer the 
schools and highways made by counties, 
and add to it all, taxes for numerous city 
and town purposes, of more or less 
doubtful real necessities to the public. 
And efter having gone all around the 
circle and increased the zgeinerai burden 
of taxes many fold during the past icon 
years of the state’s existence as such, and 
with the public striving to devise ways 


Let Arizona direct its efforts toward 
turning the thoughts of tourists through 


such districts, rather than pave the way 
for airecting those same tourists to the 
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Arizona as to the real possibilities of 


possibilities in California of similar na~ 
ture. 

This Magazine urges the public to vote 
“NO” upon the proposition of $3,500,- 
000.00 of state highway bonds. 


* 


are still thes2 among the public, who 
would start around the circle for another 
trip towards increased taxxtion, through 
the authorization of a staie bond issue Uf, 
$3,500,000.00 for a highway of loca! 
benefit to portions of the citizens of the 
state, but of no real impertanc> to the 
taxpayers of the state at large, except 
the important fact, that the construction 
of such highway would in crease the tax- 
es of all taxpayers of the state. 

Having gone around the circle for ten 
years, economists of the public will has- 
ten a reduction in their taxes, by look- 
ing backward to discover where public 
expenditures have been increased with- 
out appreciable resulting benefits to the 
public during that ten year period, 
rather than continuing to increase ex-— 
penditures and incident tax burdens, for 
another ten years and more, without 
taking a backward look to discover 
places where reductions could have been 


1923. Apache county has no incorpor- towards reduction of those taxes, there and still may be made therein. 
NAVAJO COUNTY ; 
SUMMARY OF TAXES FOR ALL PURPOSES FOR THE YEARS 1913 TO 1923 
General County Special District City and Town 

Year State Taxes Taxes Taxes Taxes Total Taxes. j 
Sut 6 eee oe eS $ 34,976.65 S99, 270-16 $432,105.82 $ 4,883.53 $ 1715532.007 
hp ee ee eee ik ee 33,610.32 fesye sy tal; 12,674.46 een NY) 129,416.95 — 
POLS SN aot Ae eee 43,940.46 100,086.61 17,422.00 14,886.00 176,335.07 
191Gi¢: bese Se a 34,441.51 90,408.97 28,224.00 15,736.00 168,810.48 ; 
OA] Rapa: lS 9 2 od ie 54,608.39 111,809.39 46,762.80 21,431.00 234,611.58 
191 Sa Bede eee ae 42,611.01 136,573.76 59,616.86 19,734.13 258,535.76 ; 
TOL9 02. tect 2) oe 66,870.86 181,665.83 69,124.29 23,018.69 340,679.67 — 
VE PAV bene eae rans eee eae 58,682.45 142,691.02 73,525.08 pipe aay i We 310,149.72 
VO2T Lie? bot eee: ee ee 88,663.38 217,465.00 48,645.00 39,136.00 393,909.38 ; 
LOD SU a nies Jee Rees. 58,107.88 175,462.99 45,701.00 45,200.13 324,472.00 : 
1023" i Ot ee 2 Oe 68,020.31 188,919.02 61,878.00 51,640.99 370,458.32 | 
APACHE.COUNTY 4 
SUMMARY OF TAXES FOR ALL PURPOSES FOR THE YEARS 1913 TO 1923 j 
General County Special District City and Town ‘ 
Year State Taxes Taxes Taxes Taxes Total Taxes 
ODS es Sk fe eee $ 29,749.48 $ 84,440.44 S519 14074, ~. 9 5 pee. $ a1355050/66 : 
ih a ay ah eg ee nO 27,750.20 84,497.81 2196.58. - Ve a WA ecee ee. 115,017.59 } 
Pope. Seen ee 34,459.71 80,405.98 1,074:42;. ° She gh et ole eee 115,940.11 
TOT Gig c). Mee ee ae ee 26,546.29 79,638.88 1 /f41,91; |. Se, ee. ee 107,927.08 | 
TOU ee 2 es ee a1 ple.ou 89,967.13 4,850:3.1. © diet Aiea eee 136,137.81 4 
COTS Se... aac eee. Mae ae 33,545.33 100,635.99 4,25 7:02) Sa stl Ae eees 138,438.34 | 
OT etl al Jee ree a, ei Die 51,743.89 117,286.15 G,ASITR + ares Aes oie ah ites 175,519.82 
120% pee 2. eet Wn ee ee 44,630.56 136,710.46 Si hile Sake eT © ieee ed Shes 187,058 84 
Toad Wy ek ee 66,678.15 170,805.67 3180-00 ja nena 240/968. 82a 
TOD" 22). Cee eee se ele 44,759.22 130,767.14 2;580.00.-. yieilyeees ec 177,906.36 

1029 ete ee eee 53,793.25 156,702.08 rie, a eee 212. 875.33 
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PRELIMINARY THOUGHTS FOR ACTION TOWARD 
ECONOMICAL LEGISLATION 


Believing that the newly elected legislators who will convene in January next, are fully 
imbued with a purpose of reducing state appropriations to the minimum required for an effi- 
ciency in the conduct of necessary state activities, the question which will confront them is the 
one of how to work effectively to that desired end of economy and tax reduction. It is suggest- 
ed that in the interim between now and January, each newly elected legislator survey the field 
of local activities, conducted at public expense. Therefrom, to be posted as to what are the 
real necessities, thereof, what are indispensible and what may be abandoned and dis. scontinu- 
ed. Let each legislator closely study the items, details, and purposes of each public appro- 
priation heretofore made. Let that study go far enough to advise that legislator as to the ac- 
tual, and the really necessary expenditures required to conduct each presently undertaken 
activity supported from state funds, or with county funds in amounts fixed by the legislature. 
Study AEE the details as to amounts actually received in the past from the “other sources of 
revenues” which are currently available to meet portions of the cost of such activities. Learn 
from investigation the actual amounts received, the actual amounts needed, in addition there- 
to to carry on. Study the real situation to an extent that real figures are in mind as distin- 
guished from approximate estimates. What it should really cost, will thus appear, as distinct 
from what was the cost of last year, or preceding years. Let each legislator come to the next 
session of the legislature, fully equipped with what will in fact be either an individual “bud- 
get” of what the state really needs to finance its operations for the next two years, or fully 
equipped with such facts and figures as will enable that legislator to examine each proposed 
special appropriation, and the general appropriation bill, and apply thereto a test of actual 
necessity, actual publicly and presently needed benefit, to every item of proposed expendi- 
ture, and then by so doing, the result will be an application of rules of true economy and con- 
sequent reduction in the aggregate of tax-raised funds to meet an! aggregate of legislative 
appropriations, and the burden of taxpayers of the state will thus be reduced to one greater 
than necessary to meet the actual needs of, thei busineds 18F the public, of the state. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


I 


Co-Operation for a Greater Arizona 


Arizona abounds in resources. Its 
mines and its minerals. Its forests and 
timber. All these and other natural re- 
sources are present to meet all future de- 
mands which may come due to a more 
intensive development of the farming, 
agricultural, herding, and kindred indus- 
trial pursuits made possible through the 
use of native ranges, and through the use 
of thousands of acres of fertile soil al- 
ready reclaimed through irrigation pro- 
jects, and still other thousands of acres, 
which are already awaiting the finishing 
strokes upon irrigation © construction, 
which will bring those acres into the 
ranks of “irrigable lands,’ and become 
an addition to the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities for rural home-builders in the 
future, added to those whose efforts in 
that direction have brought the possibili- 
ties of irrigation development in Arizona 
to the notice of the entire country, and 
whose present homes are standing ex- 
amples of what may be done in that line 
of endeavor. 

A greater Arizona will come through 
continued and persistent efforts of a de- 
termined public to make the most of 
what is presently in existence in Arizona 
in the way of opportunities, individual 
efforts combined with co-operative ef- 
forts among all the public for best results 
to each and all. 


Develop the Volume of Business and Pro- 
portionately Lessen the Ratio of 
Overhead Expense. 


The taxpayers of the state, those who 
pay direct taxes, and including also ev- 
ery citizen of the state, as to whom the 
amount of direct taxes becomes an item 
of expense to be added to what is used, 
purchased, and consumed, is interested 
in an enlarged development of the activi- 
ties of private business, increased sourc- 
es of employment, increased markets for 
the producers, increases in the numbers 
of consumers for those products, and in- 
terested in everything that will go to 
make up, what is termed “‘volume of bu- 
siness’”’, and with the increase thereof 
through individual efforts, the burden 
of expense upon and_ surrounding the 
conduct of business affairs, including the 
ever present expense of taxation, may be 
decreased in its relation of percentages 
to the aggregate of business done, except 
in the event that the volume of public ex- 
penditures is also increased in the same 
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ratio of increase that applies to an in- 
creased volume of business. 


For illustration of the above state- 
ment. The merchant engages in a new 
business, that merchant expects to meet 
and pay a certain fixed overhead of ex- 
penses, such as rents, for clerk hire and 
office help, and for taxes. There is a 
minimum of such fixed overhead which 
must be paid, regardless of how many 
goods are sold to meet the demands and 
requirements of his customers. The mer- 
chant may struggle along without profit 


and even at a loss, until such time as the. 


volume of business, with the profits 
thereon, so increases as to show a bal- 
ance of profit over and above fixed ex- 
penses. Thereafter the wise merchant at- 
tempts to so regulate any increase in the 
expenses of his business, that the aggre- 
gate of expenses will again not show in 
the “‘red’”’ as against aggregate or gross 
amounts of sales as compared with costs 
of merchandise. That merchant knows 
from experience that the same arrange- 
ments which were included in ideas of 
being ready to serve prospective custom- 
ers and which were put into effect upon 
an opening day will stand as still able to 
serve customers, more or less, and from 
time to time, in brisk business and in dull 
business periods, if business _ be- 
comes brisk, that business man at- 
tempts to inject ideas of “pep” and 
“push” into the employees already 
such, and thereafter adds to the 
numbers of such employees, according to 
real necessities. But with it all that mer- 
chant knows that his success finally de- 
pends upon the numbers of people in the 
locality in which the business is located 
and from which to have a possible great- 
er demand for what that business offers 
for sale to that surrounding public. In- 
cidental to that same prospective success 
there must be an ability of the people to 
earn and pay for what is bought. And 
with it all, the merchant once started, 
can control the increase in overhead ex- 
penses, and looks to a general increase 
in the population and numbers of non- 
competing private activities of other 
business pursuits, as the real factor to- 
wards an increased volume of business 
done. 

The general public can co-operate 
with their merchant and business men, 
by seeing to it, that the overhead expens- 


es of public activities, city, towns, 
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schools, county and state, are not in- 
creased in a proportion out of ratio and 
thus disproportioned to the whole vol- 
ume of business done through the pri- 
vate industries of the state. That same 
public can also co-operate with private 
business, through applying the same rule 
as to the increasing of overhead and 
other expenses in the conduct of publi¢ 
affairs and public business, that rule of 
not increasing except through real ne- 
cessity. 


Co-cperate to Preserve An Equality As 
Between Supply and Demand. 


The law of supply and demand, such 
a demand constantly in existence as will 
stimulate an incentive towards produc 
ing a supply is the law which controls a 
real development of business, of individ- 
ual and community wealth. The farmer 
uses efforts to supply the food products 
required in trades, manufacturing cen 
ters, and commercial centers. The lat 
ter in turn produces what the farme 
must purchase to meet necessities. 
the whirl of a busy world, each active 
worker is both a producer and a con- 
sumer. Each individual whose duty in 
life is performed, becomes a producer on 
the one hand that through such produe 
tion, that individual may enjoy the fruits 
of what others produce as a consumer of 
those productions. Each individual thus 


- plays an individual part in keeping the 


pendulum swinging back and forth fro 

supply at one end of its are of motion t 
demand on the other end of that arc. The 
stability of progress towards prosperity, 
and the continuation of prosperity itse i, 


in the nation at large, depends upona 
keeping of that pendulum swinging with 
even strokes from side to side. 

The pendulum of progress, the in- 
crease in wealth, in the ability of indi 
viduals to have and acquire the comforts 
of life, all depend upon an active co-op- 
eration between all individuals, for the 
common resulting good of all. 

The people of Arizona are progress 
ive. The public minded and _ broad: 
thinking men and women who compris¢ 
its public, are all teeming with ideas i 
tended to direct the destiny of the state 
towards the most advanced plane of de 
velopment in the material things of lift 
and towards the ideals of real life, F 
measured from any other standard. 7 
public in Arizona do co- -operate. 
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. alone a local interest. 


thoughts be directed then towards the 
real situation from which to continue, or 
possibly make a new start along lines of 
co-operation to the end of equalizing an 
application of the rule of supply and de- 
mand to that situation where opportuni- 
ties to produce a supply may only be put 
aside through lack of an adequate de- 
mand for the products of such opportuni- 
ties. In other words, if the farming, 
dairy, stock-ranching, and stock-ranging 
industries in Arizona, or any other indus- 
try of production, is at present unprofit- 
able for lack of a profitable consuming 
market, then co-operation is needed 
among our citizens to produce such a 
market. If distances to more populated 
market centers are prohibitive to the 
making of the largest profits possible 


from our products in the state, then that 
fact deserves co-operative consideration. 
Ways and means must be thought out 
and put into effect, which will overcome 
that situation. 


The interest of taxpayers in the prob- 
lems of increased cost of public activi- 
ties, of the question of more and more 
demands for public improvements on 
the one hand, and the desire of private 
business activities, that no more funds 
be drawn from industrial channels, un- 


til the way is clear to see the end of 


constantly increased taxes which are al- 


_ ready heavy burdens upon all business 


enterprises, on the other hand, is not 
It appears that 


the same problems which confront the 


| 


sented the world over. 


public of the entire United States as a 
nation, and which confronts every state, 
county, city and town therein, are pre- 
The same situ- 
ation is almost universal. In the past 
too many of the business men of every 
community have devoted their intense 
energies and time to the development of 
the industries which go to make up the 


_ business of the world, and while so doing 


have devoted too little attention to the 
business end of public affairs. Now it 
is when the cost of public business, the 
drain thereon of annual taxes for cur- 


rent support of governmental agencies, 


the drain thereon as represented by 
what in the aggregate amount to bil- 
lions upon billions of capital which has 
been drawn from the support and en- 


couragement of new business enterpris- 
es, and invested in public bonds which 
have been issued and sold to make pub- 
lic improvements of all kinds, classes and 
with some lack of real discrimination 
as between needed public improvements 
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Co-operation Will Finally Produce A 
Home Market For Home Products 
of Arizona 


Not many years ago, the slogan of 
“from producer to consumer” was adopt- 
ed by several eastern manufacturers of 
currently used merchandise. If a home 
market for home productions in Arizona 
can be produced through the adoption 
of asimilar slogan, and _ under it, the 
means be provided through which raw 
products are manufactured into supplies 
needed for general use and general con- 
sumption by the local public, then labor, 
capita! and energies devoted to such a 
manufacturing, would tend towards pro- 
due'ng a demand for products of the soil 
arc notural products to be used in such 
manufacturing, would tend to create a 
demand for food products of the soil up- 
on which toilers depend for their daily 
meals. The numbers of toilers in trades, 
ard to the end of manufacturing would 


automatically increase, the number of 
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prospective customers and consumers of 
the wares of stores and shops would be 
increased, the ability of all to have and 
to pay would increase. And with it all, 
the whole volume of trade and commer- 
cial business would increase, and with 


that increase would come _ prosperity, 
through the lessening of the ratio of 
overhead expense of bus'ness in its pro- 


portion to that volume of business done. 
And with it all, there will be a greater 
ability upon all sides to share the neces- 
sary burdens of public expenditures, and 
the effect would be a real lessening of 
tax burdens. 

For a greater Arizona, the foregoing 
thoughts are advanced, that therefrom 
may come some food for thought among 
the real boosters among civic clubs and 
commercial organizations, that Arizona 
may in fact be greater in population, 
wealth, and in that strength of stability 
which is needed to lasting progress there- 
in. 


“SPENDING AND TAXING” 


d improvements made but of doubtful 
nocessity, that business men are begin- 
ning to study public finances. Organi- 
zations have been made, taxpayers’ as- 
sociations have been formed, and there- 
from comes a constant stream of facts, 
figures, and candid statements from 
which the public at large is being en- 
lightened as to the whys and the where- 
fores of the enormous cost of present 
government. 

In short, after years of apparent in- 
difference as to what it costs the public 
to maintain the government of that pub- 
lic, an era is at hand when individual 
thinkers are seeking light upon the ques- 
tion of necessary costs, as a means to- 
wards an adjustment of those costs upon 
lines of possible economy, unimpaired 
efficiency, and therefrom a result which 
will gradually re-apportion the burden 
of governmental costs to what will be 
more in proportion to the aggregate of 
what private business can afford to pay, 
without such a drain thereon as tends 
towards stagnation or lack of real devel- 
oping progress in private business acti- 
vities. 

This association and the Taxpayers’ 
Magazine can well claim to be among 
similar organizations and publications 
and can well appreciate as it does, the 
growing public sentiment in favor of 
public economy. During its existence it 
has welcomed to its field of endeavors, 
the organizations of several of the west- 
ern states which are now working in that 
same field. There comes to the Maga- 
zine a new publication styled: ‘The 


Taxpayer’, published by the Taxpayers’ 
Association of Victoria, at Melbourne, 
Australia, and it is with pleasure that 
the Magazine is able to give its readers 
quotations from the Victoria publication, 
echoing from our far distant cousins, as 
it does, problems of taxpayers there, 
quite similar to our own, as will appear 
from editorials therein, as follows: 

“At a time when much is being heard 
from interested quarters of a “shortage 
of money for public works,” the “duty 
of the present generation to contribute 
more towards their cost,” and the possi- 
bility that “more money will have to be 
raised from those who have it,” it is well 
to examine these assertions with a view 
to ascertaining whether they are sound. 


* * * * 


Then, again, if additional funds are 
required, must they necessarily be raised 
in the form of new taxation? Taxpay- 
ers contend that Governments should in- 
sist first of all that full value be obtained 
for the huge sums now spent, and that 
savings be effected by stopping waste 
and extravagance, and by eliminating 
duplication, overlapping and “red tape.” 

“The statement that more money must 
be raised is bound to have an unsettling 
effect on trade and industry. Extrava- 
gance in government and excessive tax- 
ation are factors in causing widespread 
unemployment, diverting, as they do, to 
the largely unproductive purposes of 
government huge sums that should flow 
as a life-giving stream to vitalize indus- 
try and production.” 
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QUESTIONS 
and 


ANSWERS 


Q. Is there any liability against the 
counties of Maricopa, Coconino, Pima 
and Yavapai, for interest or principal up- 
on any bonds of those counties issued 
prior to Statehood and later refunded or 
redeemed by the issue of State of Ari- 
zona bonds, and if so, what taxes are pro- 
perly levied therein to meet such liabil- 
ity as exists? 


A. Before answering the foregoing 
question in the affirmative, it seems ad- 
visable to go into the history of the ori- 
gin of the present bonded debt of the 
State of Arizona, that the reasons for 


such an answer may appear. During ter- 
ritorial days, the territory of Arizona 
had outstanding as territorial bonds, 


what now remains as an aggregate un- 
paid of $772,972.43. The various coun- 
ties of the territory had issued bonds for 
authorized purposes including bonds is- 
sued by the counties of Yavapai, Coco- 
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nino, Pima, and Maricopa, known as the 
county railroad aid bonds. These latter 
bonds were at one time declared to be 
invalid by the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, but were re-validated as here- 
inafter stated. 

As a part of the conditions under 
which Arizona was admitted to state- 
hood, the Enabling Act, and following it, 
the state constitution provided that:— 
“The debts and liabilities of the territory 
of Arizona, and the debts of the counties 
thereof, valid and subsisting at the time 
of the passage of the Finabling Act ap- 
proved June 20, 1910, are hereby assum- 
ed and shall be paid by the state of Ari- 
zona,’ under which provision, the new 
state, called in many of what were strict- 
ly “territory bonds’, and many of the 
bonds issued by the counties, and refund- 
ed same with new state bonds. There 
was included among the provisions of the 
Enabling Act, a land grant of one million 
acres of land, as to which it was also pro- 
vided, that the. amounts realized from 
said grant should be used for:—‘“the 
payment of the bonds and accrued inter- 
est thereon issued by Maricopa, Pima, 
Yavapai and Coconino counties, Arizona, 
which said bonds were validated, ap- 
proved, and confirmed by the Act of Con- 
gress June 6, 1896”, with any remainder 
thereof to go into the permanent school 
fund of said state. The first state legis- 
lature of Arizona in paragraph 5260 of 
the Civil Code of 1913, provided as fol- 
lows —— 


“The county, municipality or school 
district shall pay into the state treasury, 
in addition to all other taxes authorized 
by law, such amounts as may be directed 
by the state board of equalization, or on 
their failure by the state auditor, to be 
levied for the payment of the principal 
of such bonds issued in redemption or re- 
funding, or other bonds issued to such 
county, municipality, or school district, 
as herein provided, in the same manner 
as is herein provided for the payment of 
the principal and interest of state indebt- 
edness, and, in addition, the interest paid 
by the state on such bonds.” All of 
which at the time referred to the matter 
of bonds issued by the counties during 
territorial days, and to be redeemed and 
refunded by the state in accordance with 
the provisions of the state constitution 
above quoted. It will be noted that the 
foregoing statutory provision made no 
distinction as between any class of coun- 
ty bonds, issued by any county. In LST; 
as a part of the state land code enacted 
by the second special session of that year 
a provision appeared directed to a dis- 


position of the proceeds derived from the 


“county bonds land fund’, a fund which 
consisted of the million acre land grant 
given to the state by Congress, for the 
payment of the bonds and accrued inter- 
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est thereon, issued by the counties of 
Maricopa, Pima, Yavapai, and Coconino, 
and known as railway aid bonds of those 
counties, and which land code provision 
required the money derived to such fund 
should be devoted to: : 
“First, to the payment of the current 
interest of said bonds; second, to the re- 
imbursement of the several counties fo 
all interest accruing and paid thereon 
since the date of issuance; third, to re- 
tire said bonds when due.” . 
Soon after this enactment in the land 
code, the four counties named in the land 
grant, brought suit against the State 
Auditor, to compel that officer to com- 
pute and pay to these counties, all the 
amounts which each of them paid in in- 
terest upon those railroad bonds, after 
saving sufficient in the fund, to pay only 
“current interest upon the bonds.” This 
suit was contested by the state auditor, 
in whose behalf it was asserted, that the 
purpose of the one million acre land 
grant was to retire the bonds which had 
originally been issued by these four coun-. 
ties, and later had become state debts, 
through the provisions of the Enabling 
Act and the state constitution. And it: 
was also insisted, that when the fund be- 
came sufficient to pay the current inter- 
est upon the state refunding bonds, ia 
sued to retire the old railroad aid county 
bonds, and meet the principal of such 
bonds, any remainder of the fund was 
to be held intact, and intrusted, as a part 
of the permanent school fund of the state 
of Arizona, that the words of the Enabl- 
ing Act was not broad enough to permit 
of any state legislation which would per- 
mit the repayment to any county, of any 
amount which that county had paid as’ 
interest upon any portion of the bonds 
prior to statehood . The case was fi- 
nally decided in the state Supreme 
Court, and the contentions of the state. 
auditor were held to be without merit, 
and the provisions of the state land code, 
above quoted, were held to be valid di- 
rections of the legislature to the auditor, 
and since that decision the funds of the 
county bonds land fund, have been dis- 
bursed accordingly. 


The result of the above legislation and 
court decision was twofold. First: 
No taxes have been required to be levied 
in the counties of Maricopa, Pima, Co 
conino, and Yavapai, for interest of an 
of the state bonds issued to take up what 
was originally an invalid issue, or issues, 
of county bonds in aid of railroads. 
Second :—Taxes are still levied in these 
counties, to pay interest upon still other | 
bonds, originally issued for county pur- 
poses, and later redeemed, or refunded 
by issue ‘of state bonds. . 

Pursuant to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court as above referred to, an of- 
ficial computation was made which 
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shows the amount to be due to each county participating 


Pima County 
Maricopa County 
Yavapai County 
Coconino County 


Totals 


The statement which follows, shows 
and the amount of state bonds issued to 


Principal Railroad 


Bonds 
Mere OUNLY $e 2 <c.> cterss-n---50- $150,000.00 
mearicopa County .-.....:--.-.-.---- 198,000.00 
meavapal.County. ..:.-:.....-.----.-- 194,666.67 
moconino County: .:.-.-----..---:-- OT Sa0caa 
1 SS 2 a oe oe ee $640,000.00 


The amounts which have been already distributed to the 


in the statement which follows: 
Date Pima 20.35% 


yell ee eee $70,837.36 
5 org onan tne <n edeneneea--2-- 4,273.50 
Sh i arene 725.70 
RDI TE a ee oe oe Nes 4,748.64 
A 2A ieee Se ae he ae 3,927.95 


Undistributed amount in County Bonds 


These same four counties are also 
es towards payment of the principal of 
by the issue of state bonds. The amount 
lows: 


Indebtedness 
oa $210,240.05 
25,000.00* 
1) 1 2 oan ss 58,086.43 
| 14,000.00* 
A es 70,350.42 
) 2075 LO.20 = 
Si 57,832.53 


*No Redemption Fund required under P 


_ Thus and from figures gathered from 
she state books, it appears that above 
zounties are still liable for all bonds 
which were issued by them during terri- 
sorial days, and which have since been 
ussumed by the state. That in event the 
county Bonds Land Fund, accumulates 
rapidly enough, no taxes will be levied 
n those counties to meet interest upon 


This Magazine has at all times stood 
Yor and advocated a policy of economy 
\o far as consistent with efficiency in the 
‘eal necessities of and from public acti- 
rities, public improvements, and public 
‘xpenditures. That policy at all times 
vill be broad enough to meet every de- 
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in the 


Interest Interest paid 
Paid Prior Subsequent 
to Funding to Funding 
$37,030.00 $167,094.55 
64,115.69 254,224.88 
90,818,83 214,448.59 
39,215.49 133,491.76 
$231,180.01 $769,259.78 


the principal of original county railroad bonds, 


redeem and refund those bonds. 
Interest 
Funded by 
Arizona 
PLOS,2 0 Dneo 
11,550.00 
45,146.69 
3,833.84 


$228,805.82 


Maricopa 32.01% Yavapai 30.42% 


$111,426.03 $105,891.28 
6,722.10 6,388.20 
1,141.50 1,084.80 
7,406.56 7,038.66 
6,178.55 5,871.65 


Land Fund October 238, 1924, $29,366. 79. 
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million acre county bonds land fund, to be as follows: 


Amount 

Other Due 
Items Counties 
Sivas. £a0er $ 204,124.55 
2,846.64 521 soe 
Tbe as ne 305,267.42 
a ESE the M2707:25 
$2,846.64 $1,003,286.43 
the accrued interest thereon, 


Total Amount 
Bonds 
$318,275.29 

209,550.00 
239,813.36 
101,167.17 


Coconino 17.22% Total 
$59,942.40 $348,097.57 
3,616.20 21,000.00 
614.07 3,566.07 
3,984.41 Lie er eecne: 
RSPR TE 197530104 


liable to the state, and subject to annual taxes for interest, and finally for tax 


other bonds as those bonds mature, 


which have been redeemed and refunded 


of this indebtedness and the tax levy on account of such bonds for 1924 is as fol- 


Redemption 
Fund Rate 
$8,409.60 .0142 
Paes Cee O .0020 
2,814.02 .0029 
2,013.00 0113 


the state bonds issued to redeem the rail- 
road aid bonds. That in event such land 


fund is eventually sufficient to pay all 
current interest upon the $868,805.82, 
of state bonds issued to redeem the for- 
mer railroad aid bonds, and pay the un- 
paid balances due these four counties as 
shown from above figures, these counties 


for Public Undertakings 


Interest Total of 
Fund Rate Rates 
$10,460.80 ONT .0319 
B35138:89 .0028 .004S 
4,594.58 0051 .0080 
2,602.46 Ot 27) .0240 


aragraph 5259, Revised Statutes of Arizona, 1913, C. C. 


will not be ultimately called upon to pay 
the principal of such state bonds. 

It also appears that as to the bonds re- 
ferred to in the last table above, the 
counties named, still remain liable to 
the state for the payment of current in- 
terest, and for the final payment of an 
amount sufficient to pay the principal 
of the redemption bonds. 


To the End of Making Public Necessities the Cause of Control 


mand of progress which depends upon 
internal improvement and development 
in Arizona. That policy is based upon 
a foundation which supports a theory 
that the real development of Arizona, 
can come only through such public acti- 
vities, such public improvements, as will 


in turn serve the immediate needs to- 
wards a general upbuilding of the indus- 
trial pursuits in the state. Co-operation 
as between different portions and locali- 
ties of the state, public support to the 
end of such public improvements as will 
facilitate that co-operation. Arizona for 
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Arizona first last and all the time. The 
aggregate ef public expenditures, limit- 
ed first by the ability of the industrial 
private activities to contribute thereto, 
and then confined to the real require- 
ments of the public and lending foster- 
ing aid to those activities, and the policy 
for progress of Arizona is fully outlined. 

Consistent with the above, the Maga- 
zine deemed it to be a duty in the pages 
of its publication for several months past, 
fairly and as fully as possible, announc- 
ed reasons against the advisability of 
presently bonding the state for $3,500,- 
000.00 for a special highway by way of 
Phoenix, Hassayampa river, to the Colo- 
rado, and thence through Blythe into 
California and finally to Los Angeles. 
This Magazine opposed that bonding 
proposition, fully believing it to be in- 
consistent with the real needs of Arizona 
for and to the end of real and present 
development. That proposed highway 


may have been desired or possibly de- 
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sirable to some interests, but the real test 
was and is, that other highways are more 
needed and required. 

So it is that the Magazine, with med- 
est satisfaction points to the results 
which were produced by a majority of 
the people of this state, and which re- 
sult in fact accepted its position, and ex- 
pressed a majority will as against the 
Blythe Highway bond issue. The pur- 
pose of any publication can be accom- 
plished only through a full exploitation 
of any subject which later will become a 
subject for the expression of tne ‘‘will 
of the people’, through their ballots. 
The Magazine was sincere in its opposi- 
tion to the proposed bond issue. It is 
gratified at the result of the expression 


of that will by the general public. It is 
especially gratified, and feels that its 
efforts have been fully rewarded to find 
among the numerous communications to 
it, many letters from its readers, in which 
letters credit is placed to the Magazine 


To those of our readers who may be 
interested in having a birds-eye view of 
the financial transactions of the state for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1924. 
the figures which follow, and which are 
taken from the State Auditor’s report 


TOTAL EXPENDED FROM THE GENERAL AND VARIOUS FUNDS DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 
1924, BY THE STATE SHOWING NET EXPENDITURES AND TAX MONEY EXPENDED WITH PERCENTAGES 
OF EACH GROUP OF THE MONEY £XPENDED 


1. Legislative, Law and Judicial: 
Superior Court 


Supreme Cour cee ee ee ks, 
Law and Legislative Reference Librarian 


Attorney General 
Court Commissioners 


2. Health, Penal and Charitable: 
Board of Health 
Laboratory 
Child Welfare Board 
Free Employment 
Industrial School 
Pioneers’ Home 
Prison 
Asylum for the Insane 


Education of Deaf, Dumb and Blind 


for that year, present a summary sched- 
ule of distribution of net totals expended 
from state funds, the details of which 
are shown in statement No. 2 of that 
same report. The figures purport to 
show the net expenditures of tax-raised 


(General Fund) 


Net Per centage 
Expendi- of Net Total 
tures Expended 
toed F ak § 36,300.00 $ 
poerva: 27,398.60 $ 
9,718.64 $ 
har an 20,991.13 $ 
ie ee 40.00 $ 
$ 94,448.37 .01216 
feet eee $ 33,124.36 $ 
Ee ao 5,449.84 $ 
Dy ge hu 29,277.67 $ 
CMe 2,499.80 
aretha §: 60,548.04 $ 
) ay 53,282.09 $ 
a 118,923.54 $ 
¢ ieahels 153,617.50 $ 
Bees 39,033.00 $.. 
$ 495,755.84 06384 §$ 


33,565.18 §$ 
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for bringing aboat the main result, a 
defeat of the bond measure. f 
The Magazine, however, is not wort 
ing for rewards. It fully appreciates the 
spirit of its readers when those reader 
give it credit for its efforts. The great. 
est accomplishment, and its greatest r 
ward in the past, as it will be for the fu- 
ture, will come about through a continti 
ous discussion of the real needs of the 
present public, the connection between 
those needs and the amount of public 
funds required to either grant or deny, 
as the latter may be controlled by what 
the Magazine believes to be the continu- 
ing true policy as above outlined, and en- 
compassed in a minimized expression of 
“an economy in public expenditures to 
the full extent possible with remaining 
efficiency in governmental underta 
ings”, all to the end of the greatest pro- 
gress possible for the public of the state, 
consistent with the financial ability of a 
present public to share, and contribute, 
to the present cost of that progress. t 


funds, and of and from the other sources 
of revenues of the state for that fiscal 
year. In a later issue, this Magazine 
will present the entire of the stateme nt 
No. 2, which is summarized in the fig: 


ures of the table below. 


Net Tax 
Money 
Expended 


Percentage 
of Tas 


36,300.00 
$ 27,398.60 
$ 9,718.64 
20,991.13 
$ 40.00 
$ 94,448.37 022% 
24,954.79 
5,449.84 
29,277.67 
2,499.90 
55,391.04 
51,341.37 
107,434.44 
146,808.71 ‘ 
59,033.00 i 


1,940.72 
11,489.10 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 
5,157.00 $ 
$ 

$ 
6,808.79 $ 
$ 


462,190.66 
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1, 


Net 
Expendi- 
tures 
Military: 
BN SECC Sek oy Gx CET ee 2 20 8, See ee ket $ 46,468.71 
Educational: 
(Sei ahaiver ec: eters are ERE a $ 1,651,997.03 
Ngee One COUCAUION «see 74,427.58 
mem pemiuormal. School 8. 20.22.22 een. as 141,764.44 
Northern Arizona Normal] ..................------ 125,872.52 
Pimoeramee Of ATiZONG 2m ..5:. 6.2.0 2s. nnn 860,419.40 
PEO UTM EC OIA PSN ITSM foo. 5-00 p nauee Bic oacn 7,000.00 
Pioneers”, Historical Society -....4...........-... 1,440.00 
PUSS OPA Le ee ee oe ee AOS 4 rail 
$ 2,868,013.18 
Administration: 
CCL Wee ettal eee ee ee en a eet we $ 28,302.62 
JED Wey al OO aed gall al St le SE ee a 22;621.14 
Per tiiaree tee eee eee 25P UR Ae Sen fet 22,719.28 
SUSE Teh 2 ote 3 ae ot a Ay Ae Sree 21,498.91 
Bees SOI ts s1ONi Nees Fe ee eB Se 28,774.98 
Corporacion, COmmMiIssion: 22 )22220 442228 98,471.80 
SETS WEAR SH aI toa ae ae 36,188.17 
MPINCe NAPE CUO tree eo se 18,784.87 
Board of Directors of State Institutions.... 14°69 27 
COLOR ATOM 7 6 eee 20,747.60 
WV UC CMO MITIVISSIO Ti Mt oe ae ee ok 3,394.46 
Inspector of Weights and Measures .......... 4,276.41 
CMV AR Ci Riek eet eee et eS 4,980.20 
$ 325,457.71 
Agricultural: 
Pee TTaRCROIVI ITLL G1 OTs y eee abe cols 89. Ot ee Bie, $ 63,679.03 
Commission of Agriculture 
EDCUMA FIORE UCU LEAT tee Say tetas eek 42,480.21 
Perea CULE Vin 6 ee ee ke. 30,251.39 
la SDE Sa ae ee oe ee 3,294.41 
Sheep Sanitary Commission ...................... 7,297.04 
Co-operation Biological Survey ................ 29,980.85 
ree Ve OMI INISS ON CT asc neat os coco een dees se 8,890.80 
PAVeMOLOOK Sanitary BOard |... .cccs-n2.-c0202c-52s 68,583.55 
$ 1'254,457.28 
Public Works: 


PIO Wevye yg eke oe i ese ka $ 719,534.09 
TAS WC Ae Lh Oca ne ee, tee ee 516,558.79 
State Highway Maintenance .................... 307,075.84 
Beate nodoetederal Aid. oo c2ccs-do eens ee 1,467,219.61 
State Road (S. 1S a Ap NAR Av Ae seuss ape va 33,560.45 
Capitol Building and Grounds .._............... 41,992.10 
WereRCMMPLE TI EUIeI GC) 2c teeta eect aso 58,491.36 
Land Settlement Commission .................... 89,735.80 
Investigation Colorado River ...................- 2,555.39 
iivestiantion: OF Irrigation, #-..80.22...0... 148.45 
GoloradoehiyerG Waging soe a: 6,999.16 
SSCPBATIT Cy ri ee et 8 oo A i beg hs SBS] 


$ 3,255,671.03 
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Per centage 
of Net Total 
Expended 


.00598 


.36932 


-04191 


.03278 


41924 


$ 7,672.82 
4,701.42 
$ 289,330.03 
eee academe 
ae Soil, ot 
Gi. Wu de 
$ 809,456.49 
$ 27.50 
$ 160.00 
oi ae 
$ 1,640.34 
Res totes UY 
pat pais 
EE) det 
oe Weed Shien 
Soa Saya 
Sy mur 7 355 
aks Papers de 
 Hetahcaektta ban 
Gime en yoke, 
$ 1,827.84 
ee | Cie 
ne eae 
ay hoes 
BS a, ye 1 
am tery 
dian a en 
6 Me ea en 


$ 58,666.34 


$ 58,666.34 


$ 459,611.33 
$ 159,024.58 
$ 307,075.84 
1,467.219.61 


$2,394,133.64 


Net Tax 
Money 
Expended 


$ 46,468.71 


$1,144,244.31 
$ 74,427.58 
$ 134,092.12 
$ 121,171,10 
$ 571,089.37 
$ 7,000.00 
$ 1,440.00 
$ 5,092.21 


$2,058,556.69 


$ 28,275.12 
$ 22,467.14 
$ 22,719.28 
$ 19,858.57 
$ 28,774.98 
$ 98,471.80 


$ 36,188.17 
$ 18,784.87 
$ 14,691.27 
$ 20,747.60 
$ 3,394.46 
$ 4,276.41 
$ 4,980.20 


$ 323,629.87 


$ 63,679.03 


$ 42,480.21 
$ 30,251.39 
$ 3,294.41 
$ 7,297.04 
$ 29,980.85 
$ 8,890.80 
$ 9,917.21 


$ 195,790.94 


$ 259,922.76 
$ 357,534.21 


$ 33,560.45 
$ 41,992.10 
$ 58,491.36 
$ 89,396.28 
$ 1,692.63 
$ 148.45 
$ 6,999.16 
$ 11,799.99 


$ 861,537.39 
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Percentage 
of Tax 
Money 


.01098 


48638 


07647 


.04626 
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Net Per centage Less Net Tax Percentage 
Expendi- of Net Total Non Money of Tax 
tures Expended Tax Expended Money 
8. Interest: 
Registered Warrants: ..........: ieee Geese $ 4.03 -QOOU0 getpe keene $ 4.03 00000 
9. Miscellaneous: 
A, and, ‘H)..Registration. ae.2eme.:...eee $ 1,664.66 $ 1,664.66 O22 eee 
Board of Pardons and Paroles .................- 874.96 37... $ 874.96 
Bar Examinerd @ 32,55 0ie eee ee 590.39 SIG ae Pes fs $ 590.39 
Boardot ¢Pharmiacy c2gos ii 2,944.49 $ DOA AAT See ee 
Boll Weevil Emergency 3....90..0..2.2.8 3,631.48 SL AT: $ 3,631.48 
Chiropracticshivaminers en eee 816.97 $16.97. Ste. eae 
DentalPExaminersge. eee oe 1,388A8? > | i Sie. ee eee $ 1,388.18 
Embalming’ Examiners --y.-4 se eee 264.71 AT Wy at eee, Be 
Foot Mouth Disease—Emergency ............ a2 02723 $ 304.00 $ 41,723.23 
Foot and Mouth Disease re ii 
Inspection — Emergency ...............--- 4,730.44 COS Hee] ae | ¢  4,780:44 
Governor's ‘Investivation “23.235. 2,094.99 Sa ae $ 2,094.99 
Investigation of State Highway ............... ’ 7;414:52, ) ) a ae ee See $ %,414052 
Medical Examiners@....5)2 f= ae 2,372.45 $80 2.372457 97. 2 
Money Lender’s License Fee .....................- 28.85 $ VAM EI We 
National Forest School and Road ........... . 105,827.98 $105,827.98. (9. os. eee eee 
INUTH ES IOs YIN CTS ee oe ee eee eee Eee 342.85 $ 342.85 2S. tie eee 
Optometry, dixaminers (elo. ee. eee 88.10 $ 88.10 CS... ccsareeoeee 
Premiums on Bonds of State Officials........ 539.50 tL Weare Ts $ 539.50 
Relief Bills casvercae tea eet eee 6,352.45 ee oy $ 6,352.45 
Scabies—HEMergency ....-.--.--..cce-es----eeceseeenoe GO75.T1 |e on ee ee ee $ 6,075.71 
Transient Herd . Lax octict. cent ea ee 260.93 $ 260.93 he. 8:.-4-eeee 
Fire : dnsurance gec) corte. cee eee 12,416.62 $12,416.62 S$... eee 
Loan Commission). 23-4 2 oe ee oe 970.84 Sco ee. Ue $ 970.84 
$ 203,719.30 02623. $ 127,332.61 $ 76,336.69 .01805 
10. Accounts Payable: 
Encumbered Balances from Previous Year 
Paid: During yThis#Fiscal Wears: $ 21,748.96 (00280. [S223 ae $ 21,748.96 .00513 
Total Expenditures 
per Statement No. 2............4.......---.-- $ 7,565,744.41 $3,424;982.10 $4.140,762-31. 35. 
ae 
11. Plus Transfers of Appropriations made from 
General Fund: 
Interest— 
Territory and State Funded Debt....6 55,913.76 DOT20 Whee eee $ 55,913.76 01321 
Redemption— 
Territory and State Funded Debt.... 29,647.37 00382 Si aes $ . 29,647.37 00701 
Redemption—University of Arizona........ *°6,042.44 OD0TSs (Se. eee $. 6,042.44 00142 
Total Net Expenditures 
: from General Fund.......................... $ 7,657,347.98 $35424;982:10 °$4,282° 365.88 — | 
VARIOUS FUNDS: ‘ a a ar ey fa 
Game:Protection ence eee > 20,543.74 00264 $ © -20,543:74 “Se ee ee 
Interest Seer a ce eee A Need Sal 87,771.50 01130" 8 387.7710 52 ee eee 
Total Expenditures -..........2..2-.-----1----- $ 7,765,663.22 100.00 $3,533,297.34 $4,232,.365.88 100.00 
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BUDGETS----APPROPRIATIONS.----PUBLIC EXPENDI- 
TURKES----THEIR RELATION TO PUBLIC ECONOMY 


A public budget should be more than a list of items connected with public activities and busi- 
ness, with an authorized amount appropriated for expenditure for each item of such public 
purposes. It should be in the first instance a complete and itemized list of only such items, ob- 
jects, and subjects, as remain indispensible to the promction cf necessary public good and gen- 
eral welfare of the public brought about through governmental agencies. Such a list will be 
preperly a budget list, only when all unneccessary and all dispensible proposed items are eli- 
minated. Simplified in plain language a public budget should be so framed as to include such 
subjects as are of real necessity to the public at large, confined to objects and purposes with- 
in’ the financial means of the public required to pay taxes to finance such objects and purposes, 
’ and finally as to each such item determined upon as so indispensible, the appropriation of an 
amount authorized for expenditure, should agair be limited to such an amount as will fulfill 
the purpose involved, when expenditures are made judiciously, economically and without waste 
or extravagance. Legislative bodies when seeking to reduce the aggregate of public expendi- 
tures to a minimum of expenditures actually needed for public good, will accomplish that pur- 
pose by putting all ebjects, subjects, and proposed public activities, through a sieve and test 
of real necessity; and again put such activities as stand the first test of real necessity, through 
a test of how much is actually needed for each. And when both tests are made, the remaining 
aggregate of items and amounts, for each, should be again considered and reconsidered, 
by the test of financial conditions among taxpayers at large as to the real ability of private 
enterprises to pay the necessarily resultant tax burden required for expenditure of such an 
aggregate, and do so, without undue strain upcn private taxpayers. A list of everything pro- 
posed, fitted out with some appropriation for eich subject in that list, is not a budget. A real 
budget directed towards reduced expenditures, requires careful selection of necessary from un- 
necessary proposals as to public objects requiring public expenditures, and with all unneces- 
sary proposals eliminated, an allotment in the way of an appropriation for such as remain of 
seeming necessity, as will meet the needs of each, under an economical and unextravagant ad- 
ministration to give effect thereto. All planned, adcpted, and finally authorized according 
to what the affected public can really afford t>» pay. With pvublic budgets worked out under 
lines as above indicated, with public appropriations limited as indicated, there will come an 
economy cr reduction of public expenditures, and a corresponding decrease in general tax bur- 
dens of the public at large. 
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A Table Showing the Total Taxes to be Collected from Arizona 
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a Se “ee 


Taxpayers for State, County, City, Town, School District and other Special 


Taxing Districts, with Totals of Estimated Revenues from all Other 
Sources, Showing Aggregates of Funds Available tor Expendi- 
ture for all Public Purposes for Fiscal Year 1924-1925 


Assessed Taxes for General Special Bihwe § 

County Valuation State Purposes County Taxes District Taxes Taxes 
Apache §a5o40 ee eee $ 9,161,914.00 $ 51,306.72 § 162,165.88 $ §8,766:00 7S... ee 
Cochise. 8. 2.1.28 ae ee 113,212,708.00 633,991.17 769,846.41 279,681.00 224,272.13 
COGDIITIO Sekt. sek fat ue ase 20,577,944.00 115,236.49 107,169.98 99,616.00 54,807,46 
lao See ee ae 100,575,731.00 563,224.08 627,190.26 434,837.30 192,209.67 
TENA en 2 ee ee ee 12,354,841.00 69,187.11 227,329.07 85,821.06 13,663.50 366,000.74 
Greenlee io: ecu yl ene cis ee 20,751,603.00 116,208.98 290,522.44 112,335.88 61,299.95 580,567.20 
DLaricopa ee woe ee ee 114,993,709.00 643,964.77  1,391,423,88  1,113,088.90 629,331.88 3,777,809.44 
MODS VO: 24 pt tk nes ee ai 16,170,701.00 90,555.93 281,370.20 16,210.00 eee 383,136.13 
NG VS JO) see eth ae tes oe 11,649,684.00 65,238.23 179,405.18 69,893.00 52,931.17 367,467.53 
Pima, 35. a. eee eee eee 59,235,130.00 331,716.73 722,668.59 337,421.10 306,991.82 1,698,798.24: 
Pima) none en een tteeeee 45,775,176.00 256,340.98 457,751.76 147,863.31 28,277.94 890,233.99 
Santa Cruz ce een tee 12,183,001.00 68,224.81 194,318.87 34,824.87 84,261.26 381,629.81 
SaVaDpal les eee 2 eee 91,644,836.00 513,211.08 671,756.65 299,276.00 135,791.87 1,620,035.59! 
NX LIN aces oes eo ee ed) Wey ea 4 21,592,330.00 120,917.05 372,035.85 197,111.00 70,744.02 760,807.92: 

TOTALS tape ee eee $649,879,308.00 $3,639,324.13  $6,454,954.92 $8,206,944.37 $1,854,582.67 $15,155,806.09: 


OTHER PUBLIC REVENUES AVAILABLE FOR Saaaion 
TURES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1924—1925. 


. The table which appears in connection 
with this article shows the assessed valu- 
ations of each county in the state, as 
those valuations appear upon the  tax- 
rolls of 1924,.for taxes levied and assess- 
ed for all state, county, city, town, school 
district, and other special district levies 
for public expenditure for the purposes 
of the fiscal year, 1924—1925. There 
are two counties in the state, Apache and 
Navajo, in which there are no incorpor- 
ated towns or cities which fact explains 
the blank lines opposite those counties 
under the heading of city and town taxes. 
The table shows the aggregate of all di- 
rect property taxes to be the sum of $15,- 
155,806.09. 

Following the table which is first con- 
fined to amounts raised by direct pro- 
perty taxes, are three items which re- 
late to the amounts of other public re- 
venues available for expenditure, one for 


TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR ALL PURPOSES 


the state, one for the counties, and the 
last for cities and towns. These revenues 
are stated to be “estimated.”’ In making 
those estimates, the actual amounts ex- 
pended by the state from amounts by it 
received in the preceding year, ‘‘from its 
other sources of revenue,” other than di- 
rect taxes, were used. Unless all signs 
fail, the actual revenues of the state for 
the fiscal year, 1924-1925, will undoubt- 


edly exceed that estimated aggregate. 


Those revenues include amounts received 
and belonging to the state from motor ve- 
hicle licenses, from the three cent gaso- 
line tax, both of which sources of reve- 
nue have shown continuously increased 
amounts in past years, one year with 
another. Those state revenues also in- 
clude rentals, interest, fees and penalties, 
connected with state land funds, sales of 
state lands, loans of funds, rentals of 
same, each of which increases year by 


Estimated Other Revenues to State 
< Estimated Other Revenues to Counties 
| Estimated Other Revenues to Cities and Towns 1,383,044.00: 


$3,533,297.34 
1,192,161.00; 


FRESE $21,264,308.43; 
year. Also in computing the estimates: 
as to “other sources of revenues” avail- 
able to counties, amounts of those reve-. 
nues as estimated by the various boards. 
of supervisors and extended in the annu-. 
al estimates of those counties were taken.: 
Again it may be said, that in the past, 
these estimates have many times been 
less than the actual receipts from other: 
sources of revenue to the counties, and 
so the figures placed in the table above 
are conservative and are less than what. 
the actual receipts will be as the fiscal. 
year rolls along. The same can be said 
as to the estimated aggregate of other 
revenues to cities and towns. So that 
the final aggregate amount of $21,264,-. 
308.43 given in the table above as an. 
amount which will be available for all: ; 
public purposes of the state, the counties, . i 
its cities, towns, and school districts, and 1 
other taxing districts, is safely less than 


7 
. 
Total Taxes 
For All 
Purposes 
$ 222,237.60 
1,907,790.72 
376,829.88 
1,817,461.30 
t 
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the actual amount which will be finally 
available, for all public purposes of the 
year covered by the table. 

_A similar table was made for the fis- 
cal year 1923—1924, and the aggregate 
amount available for all public purposes, 
for that fiscal year was $20,604,005.34. 
This means that public expenditures 
have increased by approximately $660,- 
000.00 in one year. To those who may 
be able to point to a reduction in the ag- 
gregate of direct taxes required in par- 
ticular counties, cities, or towns, the 
thought is presented that possibly the 
burden imposed upon the general public 
therein, and collected therefrom as 
“other sources of revenue,’ has more 
than balanced any reduction in direct 
taxes. To those in counties, cities, or 
towns, in which the aggregate of taxes 
imposed, as well as the other sources of 
revenues, have both increased, the ques- 
tion of ‘why is it,” naturally suggests 
itself. To the public at large, who may 


Q. In articles appearing in your Maga- 
zine, frequent mention is made of “Spec- 
ial Taxing Districts,’? will you inform a 
reader as to what svecial districts may 
be included in that reference, and for 

what purpose such districts may levy 
'taxes and create debts? 
A. The words ‘Special Taxing Dis- 
_tricts” or similar expressions, heretofore 
-used in articles appearing in the Maga- 
zine, have reference to such Special Road 
Districts, Irrigation Districts, Drainage 
Districts, Electrical Districts, Power Dis- 
tricts, Agricultural Improvement Dis- 
—tricts, and Anti-noxious Weed Districts, 
| as have been created by the legislature, 
and vested with power to issue bonds, 
and levy taxes for the purposes of each. 
| One of the earliest classes of special dis- 
tricts authorized as above, was the 
“Special Road District.” Districts of this 
) class have been authorized since 1912, 
and under the law creating such districts 
it is provided that for the purpose of con- 
struction, maintenance, and repair of 
the roads, driveways, highways, and 
bridges, within such special district, a 
special road tax shall be levied on all 
taxable lands within said district, of not 
to exceed seventy-five cents upon each 
one hundred dollars of the assessed valu- 
ation of the lands therein. That law also 
provides for the issuance of bonds by 
such road districts, and for the levy of 
taxes to meet interest upon such bonds 


| 
| 
| 
| 


with such an amount additional per year . 


as will equal the principal of bonds di- 
vided by the number of years such bonds 
run before maturity. There have been 
several amendments to the original law, 
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look at an aggregate of $4,007,761.54 
as the amount raised by taxation for the 
fiscal year 1923-1924, and compare it 
with the aggregate of state taxes—$3,- 
639,324.13 provided for the purposes of 
the present year, 1924-1925, it may ap- 
pear that state expenses have decreased. 
That appearance is changed when it also 
appears that the estimated sources of re- 
venue for the year, 1923-1924 was only 
$2,142,036.34, 
those actual revenues amounted to and 
were expended to an amount of $3,533,- 
297.34 in that year. 

The important feature in connection 
with public finances seems to be in some 
part connected with the amount of other 
sources of revenues, accruing to public 
funds. After twelve years of experience 
since statehood, it would seem possible to 


discard the idea of “‘estimating the other 
sources of revenues” in connection with 
public budgets, and instead of using an 


and also appears that . 
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estimate, use actual receipts of one year 
from the various sources, with the aggre- 
gate of such receipts then deducted from 
the total required for all purposes, there 
would remain an amount to be raised by 
direct taxation, which would be an 
amount so fixed and determined, as to 
give the direct taxpayers the full benefit 
of all other actually accruing sources of 
revenues, rather than to give those tax- 
payers such partial benefit as comes 
through, what in practice is an underes- 
timate of what those other reve- 
nues will be, with such estimates often 
less than the actual receipts have been 
in the previous year, or years. And 
whether public funds are derived from 
taxes or from other sources, the entire 
burden upon the private activities, pri- 
vate business, and industrial pursuits, 
is represented by the aggregate expend- 
ed. It is only by decreasing expendi- 
tures that the real burden of taxation 
can be lessened. 


OES PONS AND ANSWERS” 


and finally, after such districts ceased 
to function, provisions were made for 
their dissolution, leaving a remaining 
tax liability against the lands of any dis- 
solved district, until all issued and out- 
standing bonds thereof have been paid. 
“Trrigation Districts,” to have for their 
purpose the acquiring of water and con- 
structing irrigation works for the irriga- 
tion of lands within the boundaries of 
such districts, susceptible of reclamation 
by irrigation, were also authorized by the 
first legislature of Arizona. These dis- 
tricts were also authorized to have taxes 
levied to meet the expenses of the dis- 
trict, and to pay interest and principal of 
bonds which such districts were authoriz- 
ed to issue. The original act authoriz- 
ing such districts has been amended sev- 
eral times by subsequent legislatures, but 
the main taxing powers still remain un- 
changed. For the purpose of providing 
for draining of agricultural lands, sus- 
ceptible of drainage, the first legisla- 
ture also enacted a law providing for the 
organization of ‘Drainage Districts.” 
These districts are authorized to issue 
bonds, to be sold or exchanged at not 
less than ninety-five per cent of the par 
value of bonds sold or issued, and for 
the purposes of the drainage district, 
taxes are levied upon the real property 
of such districts, to meet expenses, pay 
interest upon the bonds and annual in- 
stallments of principal of bonds issued. 
This drainage district law has also been 
amended several times, but the taxing 
,Powers thereof have been continued. 
Another class of similar organizations, 
authorized by the special session of the 


legislature of 1922, is the “Agricultural 
Improvement Districts.”’ These districts 
combine under one head, the features of 
district drainage and district irrigation. 
In the act creating authority for the es- 
tablishment of Agricultural Improve- 
ment Districts, it is provided that nothing 
therein is intended or shall be held or 
construed, to change, modify, affect, 
amend or repeal any of the laws relating 
to irrigation, drainage, power or conser- 
vation districts, and it would seem from 
a reading of the act, that the owners of 
lands under an irrigation district, might 
organize an Agricultural Improvement 
district covering the same lands, or, 
thereunder, a drainage district might be- 
come an irrigation district in fact. At 
any rate, the legislature has authorized 
such improvement districts, with power 
to levy taxes for district purposes, with 
a power to issue bonds, for which taxes 
may be levied for payment of interest 
and principal, upon the lands of the dis- 
trict. The legislature in 1915 provided 
for the organization of “Electrical Dis- 
tricts,” the purpose of which districts 
seems to be to provide electricity and 
gas, for light, heat, energy and power to 
the landowners and residents of such dis- 
tricts. In 1923, the legislature author- 
ized an organization of “power districts” 
for the purpose of supplying power for 
pumping water for irrigation of arid 
lands. These districts are given author- 
ity to levy and assess taxes, to issue and 
sell bonds, and tax the lands included in 
such districts for district purposes, in- 
cluding interest upon bonds, and for pay- 
ment of the principal thereof. Still anoth- 
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with taz- 
““Aanti-noxious Weed” 
districts which are authorized by the 
laws of 1923, under which districts may 
be organized in farming communities for 
the purpose of an elimination and con- 
trol of noxious weeds and grasses. These 
districts are given power to levy and col- 
lect taxes for the purposes included un- 
der the plan of organization. It is not 
possible in this answer to the question 
to go into details as to the powers of the 


er form of special districts 
Ing powers is the 


various special districts above referred 
to as having a power of taxation. In 
brief it may be said that all taxes are to 
be levied according to budgets of ex- 
penses and proposed expenditures made 
up by trustees or directors who control 
the finances, expenditures, and opera- 
tion of the affairs of the several districts. 
These budgets are submitted to the 
boards of supervisors, which boards in 
turn assess and levy taxes to produce the 
amounts required, by extending special 
district levies against the real estate in- 
cluded in each district. These taxes are 
made a lien upon the lands against 
which they are levied: The bonds of 


-seed was then sown. 
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such districts are made liens upon the 
lands included in each district. There 
is no limited amount based either upon 
values of lands, or otherwise, as to the 
amount of bonds which can be issued and 
sold and become such liens. There is 
no requirement that such bonds shall be 
sold only at par value. Such of our read- 


V 
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ers who have lands which may be within | 
the territory to be embraced in any of © 
the districts above listed, will do well to 
thoroughly study the law as enacted and — 
which applies thereto in view of the ex- 
istence of such unlimited powers of 
bonding and taxation which are given 
in those laws. | 


Uniformity as to State Public School System Consid- 
ered in Relation to a_ Possible Centralized — 


Control Over Purchases and 


-- 


School Equipment 


The day of the old fashioned district 
school is past. That day when the march 
of pioneers from the Atlantic states into 
more western territory, when each pion- 
eer’s trail at first ended at the door of an 
isolated cabin, and later marked the road 
to small settlements, many small settle- 
ments in fact, but each as remote and dis- 
tinct from all others, as to have no com- 
mon local interest, it was then that the 
district school came _ into existence as 
such. Each community supported its 
own school. That support was little or 
more, according to the financial] means 
and ability of each particular settlement. 
The parents who established such 
schools, neither looked for, nor did they 
receive any outside aid towards the sup- 
port of local schools. There was then no 
possibility of schoo] bonds to erect school 
houses. The forests furnished the logs 
for materials, the settlers with axes, 
rough tools, brawn, muscles, and deter- 
mination, erected the school house. The 
“big boys” cut the firewood, and stoked 
the school house fires, carried water. All 
did what they could, even to help 
“board” the teachers around. The early 
day district school was entirely a com- 
munity affair. With the progress of 
years, the great “Northwest territory,” 
other additions to what was originally 
the “thirteen states,’”’ the United States 
as a whole became the owner of vast 
areas of undeveloped, but known to be 
immensely valuable resources in natural 
state for future development . The star 
of liberty coursed west, north and south. 
“Knowledge is power,’ was_ scribbled 
many times in many district schools, by 
children acquiring the rudiments of the 
three “R’s,” “reading,” “riting,’*- “rith- 
methic.”” Power'through education of an 
entire American people, was undoubted- 
ly the thought which prompted Congress 
to set aside two sections for common 
school purposes, out of and from every 
township in the Northwest territory. The 
A start was then 
made towards building up a more cer- 
tainly established school — system, 


throughout the United States and its ter- 
ritories. The people of the whole coun- 
try, thus assured every struggling school 
in the most remote portion of our coun- 
try that it was not entirely forgotten in 
the general scheme and plan of an Am- 
erican people to promote the general — 
welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to that people and to their posterity 
forever, through educational means. 


General Support of Fublic to Common 
Schools An Outgrowth of Desire for 
Better Education of Children 


Of necessity, and for years, each 
school was a locally managed and local- 
ly controlled one. Some districts flour- 
ished in the midst of rapidly growing 
and rapid wealth increasing communi- 
ties, others struggled and were maintain- . 
ed, awaiting such increased ability, for 
development. There existed the common ~ 
desire for the advantages of at least a 
common school education in the hearts of — 
all parents. There was absent the equal- 
ity of financial ability to promote and in- — 
dulge that desire. Thus from time to — 
time the states provided for raising com- _ 
mon school funds, for distribution 
throughout the states. Such funds were 
not raised without first overcoming the — 
opposition of those who voiced the last 
echoes of the first foundation upon which 
aistrict schols were created, by saying, in 
effect, our district supports its schools 
and educates its children, why should 
burdens be imposed upon us to educate ~ 
the children of strangers. These and 
other like objections have been overcome 
as years went by, and today, the ques- | 
tion of eaucation in the common schools 
is recognized as a question of common in- 
terest to all, and being a question of the : 

‘ 
‘ 
t 
| 


whole community interest, to the end of 
an ultimate good to an entire people. 
Arizona Adopted Plan of A State Com- 
mon School Fund in its Constitution 
Arizona did not depend upon any ac-' 
tion by its legislature, it stamped the 
policy of its people upon the question of 
common schools in the constitution which 
that people adopted. ° Among these con- 


a 
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stitutional provisions appear language 
as follows :— 

“The legislature shall enact such laws 
ag shall provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of a general and uni- 
form public school system.” 

Consider the history of common 
schools, consider some of the side lights 
which are given above as actually con- 
nected with the development of those 
schools, as developed, prior to the adopt- 
ion of the Arizona constitution. With 
such consideration in mind, the reasons 
will and do clearly appear as to the real 
purpose and real intended meaning of 
the words:,. “laws as shall provide for 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
general and uniform public school sys- 
tem.”’ 

The words: “general” and “‘uniform’’ 
‘thus inseparably affixed to the public 
3chool system to be provided for by laws 
enacted by the iegislature, mean just 
exactly what the framers of the consti- 
tution intended. Effect is not given to 
those words, nor to their intended mean- 
ing, in any law which is enacted and the 
provisions of which permit an _ elastic 
measure to be applied by some four hun- 
dred and eighty odd local school boards, 
with that measure stretched or shorten- 
2d according to the different ideas of 
those boards as to what shall make the 
public schools of a particular district 
aniform with the schools of another dis- 
rict or districts. The framers of the con- 
stitution of this state intended that the 
ynly real unit in the educational system 
co be established for the state, was to be 
gach child of school age. Congress do- 
nated four sections out of every town- 
ship in Arizona to create a fund, the 
proceeds of which to be made income 
producing, and distributed among the 
several counties according to the num- 
bers of pupils of school age residing 
therein. Uniformity is thus intended to 
dye obtained, regardless of everything 
alse. This nucleus of a county common 
school fund, is, under the same constitu- 
‘ion, to be added to by legislative laws, 
and so increased as to be sufficient to 
Maintain all the public schools of the 
tounty for a minimum term of six months 
neach year. This intended uniformity 
n the school system of the state, applies 
0 what is to be taught, and how it shall 
de taught, and to that end, the constitu- 
lon provides that: “The general conduct 
ind supervision of the public school sys- 
‘em shall be vested in a State Board of 
Education, a State Superintendent of 
2ublic Instruction, County School Super- 
ntendent, and such governing boards for 
he State Institutions as may be provided 
dy law.” Thus in the constitution itself, 
directions, -appear which if followed 
Would result_in a real control of what 
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shall be included in the public school 
system of Arizona, vesting as it does the 
power for general conduct and super- 
vision of that system of public schools in 
the state officers, and the county officer 
above namea, and doing SO in a constitu- 
tion in which district school boards as 
such, are not mentioned in connection 
with any power as to conduct and super- 
vision of public schools at all. 


Are There Too Many Distributing Agen- 
cies for Real Econsmical Use of the 
State and County School Fund? 


With it all, and notwithstanding the 
evident intent as shown by constitution- 
al provisions, the real conduct and con- 
trol of the common school system re- 
mains in the district boards of the four 
hundred and eighty odd,. school dis- 
tricts in Arizona. Aside from statewide 
uniformity brought about in the use of 
text-books furnished free from state 
common school funds, all else seems to 
be left to individual boards of each dis- 
trict. As to what shall be deemed the 
proper equipment, paraphernalhia, and 
incidentals, connected with the educat- 
ion of the pupils in common schools, the 
powers of state and county officers, i.e., 
the state board of education, and the 
county superintendent of schools, are 
more in the nature of “visitorial powers,” 
than powers to control the conduct and 
to supervise those schools. And what is 
the result. A survey of the costs of 
maintaining the schools in some districts, 
where conditions are not materially dif- 
ferent from others, shows a wide vari- 
ance in amounts expended. Every school 
gets its allotment from state common 
school funds and from county school 
funds, on the basis of average daily at- 
tendance. Many district boards deem 
these funds insufficient, and require 
special district levies additional to the 
amounts received from state and county 
school funds, to meet the expenses of 
conducting the schools. Neither the coun- 
ty school superintendents, nor the boards 
of supervisors, have any control over 
these extra special taxes, nor any control 
over the aggregate expended by any 
school district. Each district board 
makes up its budget, places it with the 
County School Superintendent who in 
turn submits that budget to.the county 
board of supervisors, which in turn lev- 
ies taxes to cover that budget. This situ- 
ation comes from the language of pres- 
ent school laws which permit that course 
in the actual management and control 
of schools, and school funds. The uni- 
formity as between schools and educat- 
ional facilities in different parts of the 
state, as planned in the constitution of 
the state, may be present, and may not 
be. If it is not present, then under exist- 
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ing laws as applied to the schools, there 
is no way to bring about the desired uni- 
formity in and as between all the 
schools of the entire state common 
school system. 


That the People of the Whole State De- 
sire the Best Schools Possible is no 
Reason Why the Whole Public 
Should Not Get the Best 
Value for Money Ex- 
pended for School 
Purposes. 


The people of the state are interested 
in establishing the best possible within 
the means of taxpayers, in a general and 
uniform common school system. The peo- 
ple of the state are taxed and pay state 
taxes for general distribution among all 
the schools as a means of financing such 
a system. These same people are inter- 
ested in the welfare of each school in 
each remote district of the state. That 
interest involves the idea of general wel- 
fare and future benefits to the whole 
state to follow from the general advant- 
ages of a uniform education of the pres- 
ent generation of school children.. From 
the fact that taxpayers in general con- 
tribute to the support of the common 
schools throughout the entire state, it 
naturally follows all taxpayers are finan- 
c‘2lly interested in the cost of maintain- 
ing that school system. With taxpayers 
of the state requesting a readjustment of 
all public expenditures in such manner 
as will reduce those expenditures to the 
minimum of remaining efficiency in the 
conduct of public business and govern- 
mental activities of all kinds, and with 
over fifty per cent of all public expen- 
ditures now used for educational pur- 
poses in the state, there is no reason 
against such a scrutiny of existing school 
laws as will disclose a possibility of re- 
ducing the cost of maintaining the 
schools, and at the same time continue to 
build up a general, uniform, and edu- 
cationally efficient common school sys- 
tem throughout the state. The conduct 
of the common schools is no longer a lo- 
cal matter, it has come to be a matter of 
statewide importance. The support of 
each school comes in part from the whole 
state, and in part from the entire of each 
county in the state. The idea of uniform- 
ity when actually engrafted into the com- 
mon. school system of the state includes 
equality in school facilities, and that in 


_and of itself should mean a practical uni- 


formity in the costs of conduct and oper- 
ation of each school. 

To bring about the real uniformity de 
sired, many states have actually adopted 


a centralized. unit of control which is in 


actual operation as connected with 
schools including the conduct of those 
schools, and the financial needs and dis- 
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bursements necessary to maintain them. 
Revision of School Laws Suggested to Re- 
duce Cost of Purchases of All 
School Supplies. 

It is to the end of suggesting such a 
revision of the school laws of Arizona as 
will bring about a centralized control of 
what shall be deemed necessary in th:, 
way of purchases to give effect to adopt- 
ed educational standards included as a 
part of the state common school system 
with a centralized control as to what 
equipment, devices, and appliances are 
necessary thereto, and a centralized pur- 
chasing power, through which all such 
equipment, devices, and appliances may 
be purchased in bulk for each county in 
one purchase thus insuring the lowest 
prices thereof, as against the prices of 
isolated purchases now made for indi- 
vidual districts with their four hundred 
and eighty or more distinct purchasing 
agents, i.e., the present school district 
boards. This suggestion is made and is 
warranted by the changed conditions un- 
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der which common schools are now cre- 
ated and are now supported, and is sup- 
ported by rules of good business which 
experience shows warrant the claim that 
large purchases of any given article, and 
large customers of any class of goods, 
can buy cheaper at what is termed 
“wholesale” purchasing, than single 
purchases can be made. 

The unit system of purchasing, 
coupled with a unit power of control as 
to what is necessary to be purchased, will 
undoubtedly bring about uniformity 
throughout the schools of the state, and 
at the same time will save the taxpayers 
many dollars of tax money, and do so 
without impairing the educational effect- 
iveness of the common schools. 

The opposition which existed in the 
past as against one section of the state 
being taxed to support the common 
schools of another section of less finan- 
cial ability, has given way to the rule of 
“general welfare” of the whole state. If 
the idea of local control of particular 
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schools now stands in the way of greatér 
uniformity and less maintenance cost o{ 
the schools, the same rule should be ap; 
plied to eliminate that local control) 
The rule of give and take, if to be ap- 
plied to the situation in its full force and 
effect, as it has in part been applied, 
should be so applied to the fullest benefit 
possible in the interests of taxpayers 
throughout the state, who now contri- 
bute to the support of each school in the 
state. This class of taxpayers have given 
their support to the schools in taxes paid, 
and should be entitled to such a revision 
of the school laws as will result in the 
greatest results with each dollar of tax- 
es so paid. It is believed that a county} 
unit system along the lines as above sug-| 
gested, with power to control the schools 
of that county, will bring those results. 
Any saving thus accomplished will be) 
of benefit to every citizen of the state, 
upon whom the burden of all taxation 
and all public expenditures finally rests 
to some extent. ty 


Authorized Expenditures for Public Purposes 


The only real excuse for any taxation 
at all, is based upon the fact that funds 
are required to carry out the plans and 
purposes of what is necessary to public 
government, as a means of insuring the 
safety of property, the security of pro- 
perty rights, and what may be termed 
the “general welfare” of the people. 

The power to tax for public purposes 
is such an unlimited power that an un- 
restrained use of the power might result 
in actual confiscation to public use of 
private property. Up to date no state 
constitution has undertaken to define, 
specify, or designate, what may be treat- 
ed as a public purpose. In some of the 
states there exist constitutional restrict- 
ions as to the amounts which may be 
levied in annual taxes for the support of 
the state government. Including under 
the terms “state government” all the 
many, distinct, and separate objects and 
purposes, which have been declared to 
be “public” objects, or “public” pur- 
poses, and placing some limit upon the 
aggregate amount of tax levies to be 
made upon the property of taxpayers, 
for the annual needs of all such purposes 
and objects. In Arizona the legislature 
of the state has been entrusted with the 
power of designating in the first instance 
what shall be and become a state pur- 
pose, and entrusted also with the legis- 
lative power of fixing the amount to be 
appropriated to the support of each pur- 
pose designated by it as a “public” pur- 
pose. In Arizona, there remains but one 
limit upon the legislature, and upon its 
individual members, which is the limit 
implied in connection with the actual 
powers in them vested. That limit is 


implied through the expectation of the 
public, that each legislature, and the in- 
dividual elected members thereof, will 
ultimately voice the will of the whole 
people as to matters pertaining to public 
purposes created or continued by that 
body, through legislative action, as well 
as voice the will of the people, when 
that will has been unequivocally an- 
nounced in favor of lessened expendi- 
ture and consequent economy and tax re- 
duction. The limit is therefor, a limit 
imposed through the application of rules 
of actual good faith as between the pub- 
lic which as the principal in interest, and 
the legislators, as acting agents of that 
principal. That good faith requires the 
exercise by the legislative agents, of the 
utmost diligence, unwavering vigilance, 
and continued efforts, to the end ulti- 
mately desired by the public itself. 
Public Expenditures Must First Be 
Authorized by Legislative Enactment. 
Public officers have no power to ex- 
pend money for any purpose, unless that 
power is created by act of the legislature. 
The legislature has full power to deter- 
mine in advance the maximum amount to 
be finally expended for any purpose. 
This power in the legislature includes 
a control not only of what may be ex- 
pended under direct state control, by the 
administrative officers of the state, but 
extends to a control over the cities, the 
towns, school districts, and other muni- 
cipal districts, and over all the counties 
of the state. The legislature of the state 
has power under which it may abolish 
any public activity by it created, and 
power to decide upon the financial needs 
of every state department, state institu- 


tion, and state office and state officers 
It has full power to prescribe the duties,’ 
powers and functions of counties and 
county officers. The same power and 
cities and towns. In the exercise of these 
powers of control, it can absolutely con= 
trol the amounts to be expended for any 
county purpose, and for all county pur- 
poses. Where in the past, a public pur 
pose has been recognized as such by the 
legislature, with appropriations author- 
ized as authority for expenditure in pur= 
suing those purposes, another legisla- 
ture has the power to curtail, or change 
the nature, scope and extent of any such 
purpose, and do the same in regard ‘? 
amounts appropriated. 

There are some _ exceptions within 
what is stated above. Where publie 
bond issues have been authorized by the 
legislature, and bonds have been issue 
and sold under that authority, the inter. 
est and principal of those bonds mul 
continue to be paid. Where salaries o 
officers have been fixed for a given term, 
the general rule is that the legislatur 
may not decrease those salaries a 
that term, a rule however which does 
not prevent a legislature from discon 
tinuing the office itself, and thereby 
doing indirectly, what cannot be done 
directly, stop the salaries of officers con- 
nected with any public activity which : 
legislature may consider as no longer 
necessary. 

The Legislature Has Power to Declaré 

What Shall be Done and How Much 

May Be Expended in Perform- 
ing Public Activities. 

The legislature in prescribing the pow- 
ers and duties of officers, can curtail 
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‘hose powers in any manner deemed ad- 
hisable. It can so prescribe that the offi- 
ers perform those duties in person, or, 
/n event outside help is used, require pay- 
jnent for such help to be made by the of- 
jicers themselves. The legislature does 
lot use the powers of control over ex- 
penditures of public money, when it pre- 
‘eribes salaries for certain officers, of the 
jtate, counties, cities or towns, and pre- 
‘cribes also the salaries for and numbers 
f deputies to be employed in those offi- 
‘les, and winds up by providing that the 
tead of such offices, that with the con- 
ent of some other board or body, may 
Iso employ “such other assistants,”’ 
aake such ‘“‘expenses, and expenditures, 
s may be necessary”’ to conduct the af- 
airs of such an office. With such wide 
pen powers passed along to officers the 
sal power of the legislature is in fact 
legated to subordinate boards and offi- 
ors. The result is, that no matter how 
ell intended a legislature may be, with 
itention to limit the amount of expen- 
itures of counties, towns and cities, that 
tention is not given force in actual 
actice. An example of such a situat- 
M appears in the county classification 
w, where the legislature undertook te 
secify as to salaries, numbers of assist- 
its, and some other details as to the 
vunties of different classes, all as a 
eans of controlling the expenditures 
r the conduct of the routine business of 
e counties, and then amended the law, 
‘injecting an authority to employ such 
her assistants, and make such other ex- 
mses, as might be necessary to a proper 
nduct of the affairs of the office. 
‘When the so-called budget law was 
acted, and was followed up with the 
yovisions of the financial code which re- 
Paled all continuing appropriations 
|» existed as connected with state 
ards, commissions, departments, and 
fices, and repealed all statutes which, 
mtained “so much as necessary” pro- 
sions, or similar provisions which prior 
‘ had been construed to authorize 
penditures limited only by the offi- 
ts in charge of various state offices and 
Site activities, that change of law was 
acted to prevent an expenditure of 
blic funds, in excess of amounts speci- 
ally alloted to each public purpose for 
penditure. Under the financial code 
d the budget law, the legislature so 
fovided that its control of the expendi- 
‘es of state funds would be a real con- 
1. There exists no reason why similar 
strictive legislation could not be enact- 
to control and restrict the expendi- 
Ves of counties, cities and towns. 
me Instances As To Uncertainty As To 
What the Legislature Has Really In- 
tended to Authorize for Expen- 
diture. 
In the code of the state which author- 
8 the organizations of incorporated 
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towns and cities, there appears provis- 
ions, which upon their face limit the tax 
rate per hundred of valuation of the tax- 


able property of towns and cities, not to. 


exceed a certain rate per hundred for 
salaries of officers, for the ordinary and 
contingent expenses of the towns; and 
not to exceed a certain other rate per 
hundred for the purpose of constructing 
and repairing streets, sewers, sidewalks 
and crosswalks, or bridges and culverts, 
upon such streets and sidewalks. Still 
other provisions authorizing an issuance 
of bonds for highways and streets, water- 
works, lighting plants, and _ sewers, 
coupled with authority to levy additional 
taxes which may be required to pay in- 
terest upon all such bonds and annual in- 
stallments upon the principal thereof. 
With still other provisions authorizing 
rates for service to cever all mainten- 
ance, operation, and charges as connect- 
ed with suck utilities as water, lights, 
heating, ete. These rates per hundred 
for salaries, and other annual and con- 
tinuing expenses ef towns are in fact 
elastic. With increased growth of a 
town, the values of property will in- 
crease, and the amounts raised within 
the limits of rates would increase also 
in proportion. But no matter what the 
legislative intent may have been towards 
limiting the amount of town and city ex- 
penditures, when it limited the tax rates 
as above referred to, there remained up- 
on the books ax authority in town coun- 
cils to “license, tax and regulate” a list 
of necessary, lawful, and indispensible, 
classes of business, without which the 
public of the town could not obtain the 
necessities of life. The ideas of various 
town councils as to what should be raised 
for the salaries, contingent and other: 
expenses of their towns, and for other 
town purposes, ostensibly to be met with- 
in the limits of the tax rates prescribed, 
seems to be at variance with the ideas of 
the legislature. Old “license tax’’ordi- 
nances, and new “license. tax’ ordi- 
nances, are coming into use under the 
provisions of which, and as purely reve- 
nue measures, the amount of town and 
city funds raised and available, would in 
some instances equal or exceed, the total 
amounts authorized to be raised by: di- 
rect property taxes. The legitimate mer- 
chant, who pays his direct taxes is also 
called upon to pay an additional “busi- 
ness tax,’ under these license laws, for 
the privilege of doing business at all, and 
thus called upon to pay an additional 
sum to support the town out of propor- 
tion to amounts paid upon property gen- 
erally and for expenditure according to 
the ideas of a town council as to the nec- 
essity for such expenditure. 

Since Statehood there has been what 
is known as the “ten per centum” limit 
law as applied to increasing taxes for 
general county and county highway 
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funds, one year as compared to the pre- 
ceding year. There has been scarcely 
a year in which every county in the state 
has not “taxed to the limit,” and in many 
instances, beyond that limit. Purposes 
have been found, new purposes added to 
old ones, through which all county funds 
which it has been possible to raise have 
been raised and expended. There has 
been no real limit in the law, and no 
limit in practice, as to what are county 
purposes,nor as to what amounts may be 
expended for what is finally deemed to 
be such purposes. 

impossible To Accede to Every Demand 

For Public Expenditure and at Same 
Time Reduce Aggregate of Tax- 
es and Public Burdens. 

For over twelve years the attitude of 
administrative officers has been to give 
all of the public, all of the public service, 
any considerable portion of the publie 
desired, if ways and means could be pro- 
vided to so do. The result has been that 
public expenditures have increased by 
millions of dollars, year by year, without 
any let up to that increase. If the peo- 
ple have been indulged in their past de- 
sires, and really as a whole still wish a 
continuance of such indulgence, regard- 
less of what it may cost them in taxes to 
pay for what has been given them, then 
legislative bodies are following the will 
of the people, by pushing the ball along, 
and let the volume of increase grow and 
grow into increased demands for public 
money to so do. If, however, the public 
really desires less expense and less ex- 
penditure as connected with public af- 
fairs, the work of legislative bodies is’ 
marked out, such bodies of necessity 
must apply the knife and pare down ex- 
cesses, cut out useless and unnecessary 
items, and do so with the accuracy of an 
experienced surgeon. 

It is self-evident that the people can- 
not have, at public expense, everything 
which comes to their fancy as of possible 
desirability, unless that same people as 
taxpayers are willing to foot the bills. 
Public economy and tax reduction cannot 
be accomplished until public purposes 
supported through public funds are con- 
fined to such purposes as indispensible 
to good government. The work of the 
legislature if directed towards economy 
includes a sorting out of what is actually 
necessary from what is not so, and with 
that sorting accomplished, so legislate as 
to limit and control the amounts of public 
money which may actually be expended 
for the support of what remains as nec- 
essary public activities, whether those ac- 
tivities be of the state, its counties, cities 
and towns, or other taxing districts, and 
regardless of whether the funds to meet 
such authorized expenditures may be de- 
rived from direct property taxes, other 
kinds of taxes, or other possible sources 
of public revenue. 
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“TAX REDUCTION AND THE INCREASED COST OF EDUCATION” r 
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One branch of governmental activities 
which has produced its share of increase 
in taxes, is embraced under the head of 
education. The real American people 
are firmly imbued with the intention of 
giving their children the best of every- 
thing possible in the way of an education 
as a means of better fitting them for the 
stern realities which will confront them 
as men and women of the future. No one 
would attempt to discuss the merits in- 
volved in the question of so educating the 
children of today as to fully qualify them 
for the problems of their future. No one 
can gainsay the truth of the proposition 
that future progress and the stability of 
all that goes to make up the better things 
of life, depends upon true lessons firmly 
impressed upon the minds of the pupils 
of today, which lessons bring home 
to those pupils the real truths, the real 
principles, and the real things which now 
stand, and will stand in perpetuity for 
continued progress, enlightenment, and 
final happiness of mankind. That is real 
education. That is what the public de- 
mand. That is what the taxpaying pub- 
lic when contributing to the cost of edu- 
cational institutions expect. That is what 
should be accomplished by our educa- 
tional system. 

At the same time, there exists no rea- 
son at all for any lavish expenditure of 
public money, under the guise of being 
for “educational purposes.’’ The same 
public which has more than a generous 
and liberal minded feeling as to properly 
supporting such purposes, cannot finally 
complain as to the aggregate of the cost, 
when it shuts its eyes to the details of 
items which enter into the aggregate, 
and when that public goes on year by 
year, watching the marker of cost stead- 
ily going upword, with no attempt at any 
question as to that rising cost, and by 
seeming indifference, assume an attitude 
of “‘let the cost be what it may,” and take 
no note as to for what the schoo] money 
is actually expended. The suggestion 
which appears above contains no impli- 
cation that school money is ever expend- 
ed for other than purely educational pur- 
poses, that suggestion is cautionary to the 
end that no practices connected with the 
expenditures of such funds may come in- 
to existence in Arizona, similar to those 
commented upon in an article published 
in the Nevada Tax Review, wherein ap- 
pears an extract from a survey of a num- 
ber of school districts, made by the State 
Federation of Taxpayers’ Associations 
tor the use of the 1923 legislature, as fol- 
lows: 

“Since the Taxpayers constitute large- 
ly the parents of the children, the great- 
est asset of the state, they stand unalter- 
ably for first-class schools. In fact, they 


have been so thoroughly in favor of giv- 
ing their children the benefits of a good 
education that they have overlooked or- 
dinary precaution in scrutinizing school 
expenditures, to see whether they were 
getting a dollar’s worth for every dollar 
spent. There has been too great a feel- 
ing on the part of the average taxpayer 
and parent that school expenditures are 
sacred and should not be inquired into, 
as are other expenditures. 

“Therefore, since we are compelled | to 
do some real thinking about the relation 
of educational costs to increasing taxat- 
ion let us take a recent survey of a num- 
ber of schoo] districts in this state made 
hy the State Federation of Taxpayers’ 
Associations for the use of the. 1923 leg- 
islature. This survey was made by. ex- 
pert investigators and is reliable in every 
respect. Since it is too. voluminous for 
quotation we will state the gist of it in 
our own words. 

Generally speaking, it was found that 
there is a tendency among school  dis- 
tricts to be extravagant with public mon- 
ey, when it comes easy, as for instance 
where a considerable percentage of the 
property within the district is non-resi- 
dent owned. Expenaitures are made in 
the name of education which properly 
belong to the private social life of the 
community. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties encountered in making this sur- 
vey was the laxity with which the dis- 
trict vouchers were made out, no infor- 
mation being given ina large number of 
cases which would enable checking the 
legality or propriety of expenditures. 
Since our object is to show a condition 
rather than to criticise particular dis- 
tricts, the names of those discussed will 
be withheld. 

Consider the following condition. 
Here is a district that is fortunate in hav- 
ing a public utility property within its 
borders. It has only thirty-six pupils, 
yet under the guise of building and 
equipping a gymnasium it constructed at 
a cost of over $56,000.00, a handsome 
structure designed and used chiefly for 
community entertainment purposes. The 
following are a few of the expenditures 
made by the district which were charged 
to the “cost of education”: Moving 
picture machine, $500.00; feature films 
(such titles as Billy Blazes, esq., Red Hot 
Dollar, and The Love Cheat), $217.00; 
radio set, $139.00; canvas to cover the 
harawood dancing floor, $287.00; piano 
$500.00 (in addition to piano in school 
building) ; Stage curtains, $138.89; fold- 
ing chairs, $621.00; leather upholstered 
furniture for ladies’ rest room, $258.54; 
electric range (for entertainment pur- 
poses), $133.50; dishes, $144.58. The 
utter recklessness with which they spent 
the tax money for private entertainment 


a 


is -encugh to make taxpayers begin | 
think sericusly. They even charged th 
district with $17.50 for transporting p 
pils to aa athletic event at a neark 
town and with another small sum f¢ 
buying 175 buns and 10 pounds of we 
ners for a school picnic. 

One of the outstanding facts of th 
survey was that where manual trainin 
departments were maintained the moj 
expensive hardwoods, such as mahogam 
walnut, oak, and Tennessee cedar al 
purchased for use inteaching pupils ca) 
pentry and the domestic woods wit 
which these very pupils will have tod 
most of their work if they ever sho 
become carpenters are apparent 
scorned. . Where domestic. science di 
partments are maintained, they are ver 
lavish in their grocery purchases, ru 
ning mostly to.articles that compose. sa 
ads, In, one district, $400.00 was spel 
in a single year for groceries, the itemig 
ed bill for one month showing repeate 
purchases of walnuts, oranges, banana 
pineapples, lettuce, Mazola, oil, choct 
late and bread, but none for materials ¢ 
which the girls would be igusht to mak 
bread. 

The, purchase of athletic gir | 
public expense is a common practice i 
many districts and represents a considel 
able outlay. The transportation .of pu 
pils is rapidly increasing in. cost. and. i 
some of these districts represent a thir 
of the school costs for operation. Wh 
as but a few years ago there was scarce 
ly a district in the state that transporte 
pupils to schoo] free, the present cost 0 
such service is running close to a millio 
dollars a_ year over the state. One fl 
these districts surveyed had two teacher 
for eight pupils; another had five fo 
seventy-five pupils. One district spen 
$24.00 dollars of the taxpayers’ mon 
for ice cream for a field meet. Loos 
accounting methods make the situatio) 
even worse. Charges were made 
dances and movies in these school build 
ings but there was no record of receipt 
There was rarely any evidence of the dis 
trict having received payment for mater 
ials supplied by the manual training de 
partment to students for.the construction 
of furniture, etc., retained by them fo: 
their own use.- The financial effect 0 
the swimming pool craze may be se 
from the fuel bill of the first district 
mentioned, which jumped from $235.5! 
to $1,539.53 after the erection of the 
called gymnasium, containing a swim 
ming pool. Is it any wonder then tha 
the per capita cost of education in th 
districts surveyed varied from $50.17 
$464.01. While the various items men 
tioned are relatively small the aggre 
gate, over the whole state, might be 


very large.” 
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MERE SIGNS OF RETURNING PROSPERITY IS NO 
REASON FOR INCREASING PUBLIC 
BUDGETS FOR 1925 


The heavy burdened taxpayers are looking towards the horizon of the year 1925, and 
appreciating with all the pleasures possible the indications and signs of returning prosperity. 
Like the farmer looking at the clouds and hoping for much needed rains, the hopes are that 
what is in sight are rain and not wind clouds, so the public are really encouraged by the signs 
of prosperity and hope against any failure of these signs. But, whatever the signs, a wise far- 
mer does not count the chickens before they are hatched, nor plan unneccessary future ex- 
penditures, until crops are safely harvested and marketed. 

With the incoming of the new year 1925, legislative bodies are in sessior, or about to be, 
and planning the subjects for, and amounts of, appropriations for public appropriations for 
the next biennial period. The drain upon private earnings, upon private business activities 
of all kinds, due to taxes levied to meet public expenditures, have been heavy drains. Such 
drains as have nearly produced stagnation in the channels of business, which must continue 
that prosperity return as an assured fact. There are two courses open, the one upon which 
public appropriations can be increased in reliance upon signs, and thus surely increase tax 
burdens, whether prosperity actually returns or not; the other, through which public appro- 
priations may be shaped according to known financial conditions and the real present ability 
of the taxpaying public to supply funds to meet such appropriations, a course based on realties 

: in present form, rather than upon anticipated hopes as to future bettered conditions and pros- 
perity in fact. If the latter course is pursued when public budgets are planned by legislative 
bodies, the taxpaying public will at least be given a chance to “catch their breath,” after a 
hard pull at taxpaying, and if signs of approaching prosperity actually materialize in the next 
biennial, taxnayers will then be reinvigorated and more ready and willing to undertake a fi- 
rancing of increased budgets of and for necessary new public activities, and enlarged scopes 
as to matters of present ones. 

The time seems to be one when appropriations should be made under the rules of “play 
safe,” that tax burdens may not be actually increased, during a period in which returned pros- 
perity remains still a sign only in the horizon of hope and vision. 
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THE FIGURES OF DELINQUENT TAXES IN ARIZONA | 


The table which appears in connec- 
tion with this article is a compilation, 
county by county, of all the counties in 
the state, which shows the respective 
amounts of taxes due and unpaid there- 
in, with separate columns which show 
the amounts of such delinquent taxes due 
the state, due each county, due for spec- 
ial district taxes, and due for all other 
taxes, which have _ been levied under 
authority for tax levies, and which were 
unpaid and delinquent up to and includ- 
ing the tax rolls of 1923, and which cov- 
ers the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1924. 

The table shows that $850,776.10 is 
due the state; that the sum of $1,525,- 
157.16 is due the various counties; and 
in addition to common school and other 
school taxes spread over the counties at 
large for school purposes, the table 
shows a total of $739,170.24 due various 
school districts of the state on account of 
special district levies. Other special dis- 
tricts, organized for special purposes, 
and being districts which were described 
as to their purposes in the preceding is- 
sue of the Magazine, have total delin- 
quencies amounting to $584,917.84. The 
table shows a total of $3,700,021.34 of 
delinquent taxes. 


The public in general is interested in 
the tables and the situation which the 
figures thereof presents. The delinquen- 
cies are there in plain figures, the pub- 
lic must go behind those figures to as- 
certain the reasons which have produc- 
ed an aggregate of over $3,700,000.00 
in delinquent taxes. Where lies the 
blame. Wherein. and whereby | will 
come a remedy, such a remedy as will 
bring the unpaid taxes. into the treasur- 
ies of the state and counties, and prevent 
a continuation of conditions through 
which still further delinquencies may 
pile up in the future. 

This Magazine is. not willing to be- 
lieve that property, owners who are list- 
ed upon the tax-rolls of the state. are in- 
tentionally delinquents to the extent of 
willfully evading the payment of their 
just portion towards the support of pub- 
lic activities. As a class taxpayers strive 
and strain to pay their taxes. There may 
be those who are willful shir kers, should 
there be such, then they should be plac- 
ed in a class by themselves for special 
treatment. The main thing to be con- 
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sidered is what reason exists for such a 
general and widespread delinquency as 
shown by the figures of the table. 


New Public Purposes Rather Than Ordi- 
nary Costs of Government Has 
Increased Taxes 


Can it be possible that the private ac- 
tivities, enterprises, business, and en- 
deavors of the individuals who comprise 
the taxpaying public, are actually un- 
able to meet the demands made upon 
them through the various forms of taxes 
imposed for the support of public acti- 
vities? State taxes, county taxes, special 
schosl district taxes, other special dis- 
trict taxes have multiplied the aggregate 
of such public demands for the present 
as compared with the past several times. 

The aggregate of taxes upon the tax 
rolls of today is more than four times 
the aggregate. of taxes upon the rolls 
of ten years ago. This aggregate has 
been made such through demands made 
and laws enacted through which more 
and still more of what'in the past were 
subjects of private concern, and then un- 
dertaken, if at ‘all, through private 
financing, transferred from the class of 
private business to some new class of 
public business. Certainly taxes would 
not increase, unless the demands for pub- 
lic funds increased in the same propor- 
tion. An examination of the specific ex- 
penditures, incident to the needs of what 
in the past was and still remains as re- 
quired for the support of ordinary inci- 
dents of the government of the state, the 
counties, the cities, towns, and school 
districts, will fail to disclose an entire 
or sufficient reason to account for any 
quadrupling of the aggregate of annual 
taxes. Twenty-five years ago, it would 
be possible to designate and count upon 
the digits of the hands, all of the gener- 
ally recognized, almost universally con- 
ceded, and inclusive aggregate of what 
were public purposes and as such en- 
titled to the support of taxpayers. With 
a shifting from private purposes, to what 
are now included as proper “public pur- 
poses,” one would need as many fingers 
as a thousand legged insect, if a start 


was made to mark them all off without: 


running out of markers before the finish. 
But dropping the illustration, it is true 
that while there has been an increase, 
possibly no more than what may be eall- 


more public funds. 


fail to fall in line are often styled pessi: 


ed a normal increase in the costs of mai 
taining the ordinary and necessary aet 
vities of government, (measured by th 
standards of the past), the real increas 
in expenditures and costs, which no 
account for the increased aggregates uy 
on the tax rolls has come about throu 
adding to the numbers of public pu 
poses as those purposes existed and wey 
considered such in the past. Look at th 
table of delinquent taxes, and under th 
head of “All Other Taxes,” and notic 
a delinquency of $584,917.84, remen 


poses, and that the $584,917.84 does ne 
include the entire tax levies for thos 
special purposes, and a reader does me 
need to go outside this article and th 
table for an illustration of the propos 
tion above made, which relates to th 
reas3n for increased aggregate of taxel 


’ 

Pewer To Tax Without Limit Grante 
Special Districts May Overburden | 
Taxpayers. 


Every new public purpose calls fe 
If that purpose j 
declared to be a state purpose, then w 
goes the aggregate of state taxes. If 
new county activity is created by law, th 
cost thereof, increases county taxes. 
with cities, towns, and school districts 
Under the laws relating to special dis 
tricts which have taxing powers, a 
powers to issue bonds, and all such dis 
tricts have both powers, a few prope 
owners residents of a district may creat 
a district, create taxes, and issue bonds 
regardless of the desires of other proper 
ty owners who may reside elsewhere ant 
thus have no voice in the matter. Ar ( 
thus, from one cause or another, thi 
many streams of what is called “publi 
purposes” are annually collected inti 
that flood of taxes which immerses thi 
willing taxpaying portion of the publi 
as well as those who are indifferent, anc 
is it to be wondered at, that many of the 
willing are swamped in that flood ane 
actually unable to face it and pay? 

The proponents of each new “public 
purpose” lay claims to being for publi 
progress and advancement. Those whe 


mists and even “knockers.” But wit 
due regard to all well intentioned among 
those who are ready to support €ver} 
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new public proposition which may have 
a tendency to stir things up and result in 


the expenditure of public money at pub-: 
- lic risk as to real results from the bene-' 


fits which may or:may not follow those 
expenditures, and speaking for those 
who are equally in earnest for perman- 
ent progress, even if not so openly ener- 
getic, attention is called to the old adage 
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of “MAKE HASTE SLOWLY,” and it is 
suggested that an application of that old 
adage as a rule to apply to many of the 


now existing “new public purposes,” and 


to apply to others which are now in the 
air for proposal as to be further “new 
public purposes,” and let the public re- 
member that the way to ultimate prog- 
ress and final success is a long hard 
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climb, and with the concrete fact that 
many of the public are unable to make 
the pace now set for them, i. e., are nec- 
essarily. delinquent in  tax-payments 
needed to support that pace, the whole 
line of march can be kept moving at a 
safer slower step, all “make haste slow- 
ly,” and the entire public finally reach 
the top, without disaster to any. 


TOTAL OF ALL DELINQUENT TAXES AS REPORTED BY COUNTY TREASURERS AS OF JUNE 30, 1924. 


County State County School Dist. 
Mipachemec dyes) We, $ 16,528.58  $ 46,564.33 $ 1,612.03 
och inom ee tk ty 84,695.22 84,753.47 66,176.72 
eneninomeekHes eso. 14,567.53 33,752.82 7,880.22 
CE oat ts, steak ean 47,389.01 49,693.15 20,171.79 
Ee Se ee i 65,771.19 31,942.25 49,269.65 
Ercenlea (Mee 3, i 22,470.63 40,438.94 19,953.28 
Maricopa cece 285,691.54 596,625.37 447,861.61 
a a a an ie 33,910.05 84,685.80 1,124.43 
Nava 21,224.63 57,796.38 15,447.58 
com, ee 59,933.68 116,985.57 18,048.18 
Eine eee 71,921.06 88,894.89 38,683.80 
SSgtanC rid) ew ele W 39,916.55 113,541.15 20,430.64 
mea EN ek yt ! 40,803.51 44,484.41 11,807.06 
ia he a ene 45,952.92 134,998.63 20,703.25 

TOPALSG | eee ty <: $850,776.10  $1,525,157.16 $739,170.24 


“he Delinquent Tax Problem Needs New Legislation 


With an accumulation of nearly four 
millions of dollars in delinquent taxes 
upon the tax rolls of Arizona, the finan- 
ces of the state are naturally thrown out 
of gear. Each year estimates are made 
as to the amounts required to conduct 
public affairs, and taxes are levied ac- 
cordingly. The amount levied based up- 
on the amount required for the budgets, 
less other sources of revenue. When at 
the end of a fiscal year, it is found that 
a large amount of taxes anticipated to 


meet expenditures for that year, have not 
‘been paid, the result is 


either unpaid 
public bills, registered and interest draw- 
ing warrants, or private persons who are 
creditors of the public must carry the 
burdens incident to depleted public treas- 
uries, so depleted through the fact of 
tax delinquencies. Then follows a nec- 
essity for meeting such a situation. There 
is only one sure way to meet public ob- 
ligations, and that is through taxation. 
So more taxes are levied, to meet not 


_ only the requirements of a new fiscal 


year of public business, but to cover the 
delinquencies of the past. Thus eventu- 
ally the paying taxpayers are carrying 
the public burdens of themselves and 
their delinquent neighbors. Of course a 
portion of the delinquent taxes of each 
year are finally paid, but that payment 
is of no benefit to the doubly taxed por- 
tion of the public which has promptly 
paid taxes without any delinquency. This 
is only one phase of the effects of delin- 
quent taxes. 

There is still another phase of more 
practical importance. Since statehood 
there has been repeated sales of state 
lands at the minimum sales price of three 
dollars per acre. These lands were des- 
ert lands, their real value was unknown 
and speculative, their purchasers bought 
with the idea of speculating. Upon such 
sales being made, these lands found their 
way to the tax rolls. Taxes were assess- 
ed against them for state and county pur- 
poses. But the lien of such taxes could 
not be enforced as against the lands 


All Other Total 
$ 180.50 $ 64,885.44 
43,316.35 278,941.76 
8,322.53 64,523.10 
80,824.12 198,078.07 
47,136.09 194,119.18 
14,170.86 97,033.71 
234,763.05 1,564,941.57 
2,444.10 122,164.38 
19,842.70 114,311.29 
194,967.43 

34,706.55 234,206.30 
34,544.77 208.433.11 
3,250.54 100,345.52 
61,415.68 263,070.48 
$584,917.84 $3,700,021.34 


without violating provisions of the En- 
abling Act and the state constitution, un- 
til the lands were finally paid for and 
title thereto vested in private ownership. 
Thus all of these lands are really of no 
certain values for purposes of taxation. 
In several of the counties the amounts of 
losses in unpaid taxes levied against the 
state lands thus sold under long time con- 
tracts, has amounted to thousands of dol- 
lars. Throughout this state and in all 
the states there are many abandoned ef- 
forts at homebuilding. Public lands 
have been entered, improvements have 
been made, the hopes of entrymen have 
not been realized, and even though pat- 
ents may have been obtained therefor, 
the lands have become vacant. Yet for 
taxation purposes many of such lands 
have been placed upon the rolls, taxes 
levied and remained delinquent year af- 
ter year. Such taxes are delinquent and 
will remain so. This class of property, 
and similar classes, should be searched 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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County Expenditures from General Fund and Road Fund for 
Two Fiscal Years, 1922-1923 and 1923-1924 


The Auditing department of this asso- 
ciation has prepared the table which fol- 
lows, and which gives the aggregate fig- 
ures of the expenditures.of the various 
counties in the state, made by and on ac- 
count of the various offices and county 
institutions referred to in the table, con- 
fined to strictly county raised funds, not 
including any school funds. The table 
covers the expenditures in each county 
for two fiscal years—1922-1923, 1923- 
1924. 


The question of what it costs to con- 
duct the affairs of counties is one which 
has not heretofore been made the sub- 
ject of any table from which to compare, 
county by county, and office by office, 
the similar costs of like offices in all the 
counties. This Magazine has heretofore 
published figures which covered all the 
counties of the state, confined to the ag- 
gregates of expenditures made from the 
general funds, road funds, common 
school funds, and special funds, but the 


table given below still further details the 
reasons for those aggregates, by charg- 
ing the items which were included in ag- 
gregates to the particular branches and 
offices in county government which made 
the actual expenditures. 

_ No effort will be made in this article 
to detail any comparisons as between the 
figures shown in connection with any 
office in any county, as compared to ex- 
penditures in other counties made for 
similar offices. The figures of the table 


ee 


COUNTY EXPENDITURES FROM GENERAL FUND AND 


APACHE COCHISE COCONINO GILA GRAHAM GREE 
1923 $ 3,356.32 $ 18,150.00 $ 8,328.65 $11,798.69  $ 3,845.07 $ 4,268 
Beek BOR EIEE 1924 3,902.13 19,540.07 8,359.82 18,647.29 3,943.36 
, 1923 2,505.13 10,990.03 4,892.04 7,907.18 3,382.41 
eee a One 1924 4,992.42 9,943.84 5,562.15 9,385.71 3,412.70 
| 1923 7,834.58 23,339.00 11,754.87 9,476.80 7,562.10 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS ; py 
4 : 1924 8,149.47 18,417.75 11,329.74 9,080.69 7,407.94 
1923 1,988.55 9,610.22 5,515.86 7,165.70 8,233.19 
RECORDER’S OFFICE ORE 
1924 2,299.96 9,362.54 6,833.22 6,736.15 3,391.90 
itech eee oie 1923 2,290.71 22,479.59 5,721.52 6,973.81 8,924.59 
1924 2,288.00 18,010.77 6,483.34 6,401.31 3,548.58 
i RO A eee OF Meee 7,679.02 49,986.65 30,975.98 50,110.93 9,688.36 16,076, 
1924 8,189.35 44,423.23 32,519.98 50,302.76 9,773.02 18,205 
1923 8,427.92 45,007.16 17,886.34 27,313.91 10,842.53 
SUPERIOR COURT : bee ee ae 
1924 11,079.59 41,836.54 16,767.34 25,771.65 12,484.55 11,66 
1923 6,877.22 38,153.11 7,483.94 20,223.91 4,455.48  11,19% 
JUSTICE COURTS , 483. 1223, 455. 4 
1924 6,619.53 38,040.97 7,905.86 19,367.97 4,349.10 10,295, 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 1923 4,484.40 72,486.79 21,093.47 46,218.42 4,735.31 20,911, 
& COUNTY HOSPITAL 1924 4,683.48 75,624.21 22,117.17 85,305.59 5,061.80 22,838, 
COURT HOUSE & 1923 2,684.86 7,990.00 10,662.92 4,641.52 4,913.70 
PARK MAINTENANCE 1924 3,385.63 6,444.41 11,165.63 5,809.17 10,836.93 
Biaivite Ae 2,206.71 26,196.19 7,692.54 9,599.73 1,912.64 
24 242.87 2,536.78 8,105.55 331.50 329.48 
MISCELLANEOUS 1923 3.050.51 19,760.84 18,658.75 6,654.36 2,459.24 
COUNTY EXPENSE 1924 4,235.66 21,586.49 17,259.49 8,243.60 3,414.84 
TOTAL GENERAL FUND 1923 53,785.93 344,209.58 «150,666.88 208,084.96 60,954.62 92,404. 
EXPENDITURES 1924 60,068.09 305,767.60 «149,408.79 240,333.39 67,954.20 88,271. 
ROTAL ROAD IEUND ie 23,334.73 178,758.02 133,670.98 366,162.87 26,793.29 31,340 
ek 22,897.54 196,631.67 166,153.13 277,445.06 36,451.25 44,724 
GRAND TOTAL... ieee 77,120.66 522,967.60 284,337.86 574,247.83 87,747.83 123,744 
24 82,965.63 502,399.27 315,561.92 517,778.45 «104,405.45 132,996 
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are there and speak for themselves, and 
will leave our readers to the making of 
such comparisons, deductions, and con- 
clusions as they may appear from those 
figures. The matters of what it costs to 
operate an office in one county, as com- 
pared to the cost of operating a similar 
office in another county are matters 
more or less controlled by the local con- 
ditions which control as to each such of- 
fice. Whether one office or all offices 
of any county have more reason for ex- 
penditures, than reasons exist connected 
with required expenditures connected 
with the same offices of another county, 
are reasons local in nature. Whether 
the costs of operation can or can not be 
reduced, is a problem to be solved by the 
public in each county. The real and con- 
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trolling question in such problems, is the 
real needs of that public for the public 
service in fact rendered and to pay for 
which, public expenditures are made. If 
taxpayers of each county feel that the 
public expenditures are in excess of 
what is really needed, their means 
of determining upon a basis for 
such feeling, are at hand in their particu- 
lar county. It is up to the taxpayers to 
inform themselves as to the details which 
enter into any expenditure as connected 
with any office, or with any county ac- 
tivity, to analyse those details in the light 
of whether necessary or not to the end 
of properly performing the required pub- 
lic functions in the counties, and with 
such real information at hand, then tax- 
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payers are equipped with knowledge suf- 
ficient to suggest any possible economy. 
The man who lets each member of his 
family “run accounts’, and who simply 
draws checks to pay therefor, may find 
unexpected inroads have been made in 
the annual income of that man. Yet an 
indifference as to what those several ac- 
counts are for, involves the result of an 
unexpected aggregate of them all, if 
that aggregate is finally too much, it is 
evidently more or less the fault of the 
head of the family, that fault of not ap- 
plying the brakes before the bills were 
contracted rather than attempting to do 
it thereafter. So with the taxpayer, those 
taxpayers who give no attention and who 
maintain an attitude of silent indifference 
when public budgets are being made up, 
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when public expenditures are being plan- 
ned, if taxes are finally above what that 
taxpayer thinks they should be, the 
blame rests upon no one but the taxpay- 
er. The taxpayers are the public, which 
is the head of the ‘“‘the public family” of 
public officers. As such head, taxpayers 
can if they will gontrol the amounts ex- 
pended, by putting on the brakes of ac- 
tual necessity for expenditure, before 
permitting any expenditure at all. 

When the general taxpaying public 
informs itself as to what is really needed 
to carry out the requirements of the dif- 
ferent branches of local government, 
and sees to it, that actual expenditures 
do not exceed those actual needs, and do 
not exceed what the public itself, as tax- 
payers, can afford to pay for in annual 
taxes, then taxes which are necessary to 
meet actual expenditures will be lessen- 
ed if it is possible to lessen them. 

The tax burdens of the taxpaying pub- 
lic will never be decreased during a per- 
iod of actual indifference on the part of 
taxpayers as to what are treated as pub- 
lic purposes involving an expenditure of 
public funds, and a like indifference as 
to how much is expended for such pur- 
poses. “If you want a thing done, do it 
yourself,’”’ so if taxpayers desire reduced 
taxes, the taxpayers themselves must act 
for themselves to that end. 


The Delinquent Tax Prob- 
lem Needs New Legislation 


(Continued from Page Three) 


out and stricken from the tax rolls. 

There is yet another class of proper- 
ty as to which taxes are in many classes 
delinquent. Referring now to property 
which is mortgaged for more than its 
present sales value. The equity in such 
property is constantly changing hands 
from one private person to another, the 
consideration paid goes to stay off fore- 
closures. New purchasers get all they 
can out of the land while it is held by 
them, and then let go. In the meantime, 
taxes which may be delinquent thereon 
remain delinquent. ee 

The public must have money to carry 
on. Taxes must be forthcoming for that 
purpose. Delinquent taxes are worse 
than a bad debt to a business man, they 
are really liabilities to be met by the tax- 
paying public. 


Suggestions to Prevent Continued Delin- 
quencies of Taxes. 


There are suggestions of a general na- 
ture as to new laws to cover the question 
which is here discussed. From the illus- 
trations of instances above given, it is 
suggested by this Magazine that such 
legislation should include provisions 
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along lines as follows:— © 

(1) In every case of sale of state land 
upon time contracts, the purchaser there- 
of, in addition to making initial payments 
upon such purchases, should be required 
to give a bond conditioned that taxes as- 
sessed against the interest of such pur- 
chaser in such lands be paid without de- 
linquency. 

(II) That in cases where the taxes as- 
sessed upon any item appearing upon the 
tax-rolls, became and remained delin- 
quent for each of three successive years, 
it be stricken from the tax rolls with 
the sanction of the county board of 
equalization, if to that board the proper- 
ty appeared to be of no real value. 

(III) That the record of any deed, 
contract, or other instrument, purporting 
to transfer an interest in the legal or 
equitable title of lands or improvements 
upon lands, be prohibited, except upon 
a showing ts the county recorder that all 
state and county taxes, have been paid 
for each of the five years preceding the 
date of such instruments. 

The foregoing suggestions are made 
as suggestions to prevent an accumula- 
tion of delinquent taxes, and in part to 
bring about the payment of past delin- 
quencies. Still another suggestion is, 
that suits for foreclosure should be predi- 
cated upon a showing made to the court, 
that taxes upon the property involved 
have been paid to the date of instituting 
such suits. 

Suggested Scope of Delinquent Tax Suit 
Laws and Procedure. 

The question sf adequate provisions 
of law upon the subject of tax-suits di- 
rected to the collection of taxes and en- 
forcing the lien of taxes through sale of 
the property taxed is a vital question. 
Such laws should provide for some simple 
and direct action, as inexpensive as pos- 
sible, under which the lands taxed. are 
proceded against, including notice to the 
owners, if known, to the actual occupant 
of the lands, if any, and notice to all un- 
known owners, their heirs, executors and 
administrators, as well as to all lien 
claimants,. mortgagees and others. The 
question of “due process’, as included in 
the manner of giving notices of such tax 
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suits should be: carefully covered.: One 
such tax suit, accompanied by the giving 
of the required notices, a certain day 
fixed for the filing of such ‘suits each 
year, and a certain day fixed upon which 
the Superior Court must hear the suits, 
with no defenses to such suits, other than 
evidence that the taxes in question had 
been paid, prior to hearing. Then a 
judgment fixing the amount due in taxes 
from each parcel of land in the suit, fol- 
lowed by a sale through the sheriff’s of- 
fice at and on a day certain, also to be 
fixed by law. A record of such sales 
made to include the amount, the descrip- 
tion of lands sold, and the name and ad- 
dress of the bidders making each pur- 
chase, and if no bidder, then a sale to 
the county treasurer, for the state and 
county. A record of the entire sale made 
in the office of county recorder. Pro- 
visions for redemption from such sales. 
Provisions for deeds to purchasers, and 
for writs of possession, if redemptions 
are not made within the time limited. 
Provisions under which the county treas- 
urer, (or some state officer) may sell 
the lands bid in for the state and county, 
subject to redemption as in the case of 
other sales, or sell the lands to purchas- 
ers, after the period of redemption has: 
expired. The questions of fines and pen- 
alties, costs, continuing interest, and 
other expenses attendant upon such pro-- 
ceedings, can be covered in such legisla- 
tion, and to be in amounts to cover the 
actual expenses, and a fair interest pen- 
ding redemption periods. This is a fair 
outline of tax-suit laws which have been 
used in many of the states, older than 
Arizona, and in which states the provis- 
ions of their present laws have stood the 
test of the courts, and made as effective. 
as possible. 

As the matter of collection of delin- 
quent taxes is one which concerns all 
taxpayers of the state, the Magazine has 
presented the subject to its readers in 
the above brief review, in addition to: 
which, the Taxpayers’ Association and 
its legal department will be ready to 
lend such assistance as it may to the end 
of remedial legislation covering that sub- 
ject. 


Facing the Facts as to Public Debts 


Fortunately the credit of the public of 
Arizona is good. The bonds of its coun- 
ties, cities, towns, school districts and 
other strictly municipalities find a ready 
market in the money world. In times of 
real need, credit is a desirable asset 
whether it is an asset of an individual or 
of the public. As a general proposition 
public credit is above par at the present 


time due in part to the fact that public 
bonds are tax exempt, and persons who 
are seeking investments are at all 
times looking for the safest interest bear- 
ing securities, and at the same time look-- 
ing for such investments as will make the 
interest thereon a net income, rather than 
an income to be depleted by taxes direct- 
ed either to the principal of the invest-- 
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ment, or to the interest thereon as an in-. 


come. In the main, public bonds offer 
such an investment. 

The real public indebtedness in Ari- 
zona, such indebtedness as includes the 
bonds issued by the state, its counties, 
cities, towns, school districts, and other 
‘special districts has increased during 
the past two years over a million dollars, 
until it now reaches the aggregate of 
$43,692,244.31. This aggregate does 
not include such bonds as have been is- 
sued by the cities in Arizona for special 
paving, and other special districts there- 
in, for special improvements. These 
bonds are no less public bonds, invest- 
ments have been made therein, based up- 
on public credit values, even though the 
particular portions of the public, whose 
property is specially liable for such 
bonds, is a segregated portion. Figures 
are not at hand as to the net aggregate 
of these special bonds throughout the 
state. There are figures at hand, given 
out by civic organizations as to the in- 
creased mileage of paved streets within 
towns and cities, and those figures mul- 
tiplied by the average cost per lot, block, 
and mile, of such pavements, would war- 
rant an assertion that between four and 
five millions of special improvement 
bonds are outstanding, in addition to the 
$43,692,244.31 aggregate of public 
bonds included in the general statement 
of bonded indebtedness. 

Distribution of Bonded Debts by 

Counties. 

The statement as to aggregate bonded 
indebtedness in Arizona is taken from 
figures compiled by the Arizona Tax 
Commission, which figures show the ac- 
fual distribution of such indebtedness 
as to the state, and as to the limits of 
the several counties of the state in the 
able as follows :— 

Bonded Indebtedness 


| et a | ee en $:°° 772,972.48 
meprchot io. Wiline  un oy. 588,473.50 
Berses chal Beco 2,315,612.38 
SA a ee 927,000.99 
Be) 2k Set d= i 2,278,385.68 
AN.) oe ple ee an ol 889,564.70 
BEIT OOF 23: he 2s) 3 ge) 1,063,764.70 
PICOD A t.42). ean hohe 17,526,436.43 
a eee 814,863.29 
0 EEE Oe 799,500.00 
a CEE ee Cee ey 5,7138,539.05 
Be fire 2 Bes iNew 2,237,738.08 
a a 1,338,000.00 
DEN Se oa ee 3,500,301.97 


2,976,091.11 


$438,692,244.31 


onded Indebtedness Considered Upon 

“Per Capita” Basis. 
That ‘table shows that Maricopa 
ounty, its cities, towns and school dis- 
‘icts, and other special districts, have 
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issued bonds to an amount of $17,526,- 
436.43, more than one third of the total 
bonded indebtedness of the public of the 
whole state. Maricopa county has the 
benefit of the Roosevelt Dam and there- 
under, the large acreage of irrigated 
lands under the Salt River Valley Water 
Users’ Association. But attached to 
those benefits are the burdens over 
eight millions of dollars unpaid upon the 
first cost of that irrigation project, to 
which has been added two bond issues 
of $2,500,000.00 and $1,800,000, respec- 
tively, for enlargements of that project. 
[These amounts are first liens upon the 
lands of the project, and the whole cred- 
it of the association is pledged to secure 
the payment of the bonds. These debts 
are to all effects, public debts. as the 
payment thereof is a burden upon the 
entire aroa of irrigated lands which come 
under t’> whole project. 

The good business man looks over his 
financial situation and considers business 
prospect: in connection with possible in- 
come for a new year, considers indebted- 
ness due and to become due, with due 
respect to interest to be paid. Such con- 
siderations are matters of care and cau- 
tion. Ambitions may give rise to thoughts 
of enlarging the business, real caution 
and safety, may deter such acts as would 
follow those ambitions. The credit of 
that business man may be excellent, that 
credit might be used to improve and at- 
tempt to enlarge business activities, with 
hopes for greater profits in the end. But 
credit is good just as long as it is kept 
good. No longer. Experience has taught 
the business man, that his debts must be 
carried and paid from the sure returns 
from business activities. It is not pessi- 
mism nor through any gloomy thoughts 
as to future prospects, but good business 
judgment which may finally prompt that 
business man to go slow in any further 
use of his credit. He realizes that it is 
better to go slow than be Sorry. 
Consider What Use Has Been Made of 

Public Credit Before Using It Further. 

The new year, 1925, is opening. The 
Arizona public can do well to take a bal- 
ance sheet of its financial affairs as a 
basis for its activities of another year. 
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That balance sheet will disclose a per 
capita bonded indebtedness, of over one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars for 
every inhabitant of the state, if the actual 
bonded indebtedness in the whole state 
is looked upon in the light of a general 
indebtedness of the whole public of the 
state. If the people in Maricopa Coun- 
ty were to take a look at a balance sheet 
of the public indebtedness of the public 
therein, the per capita indebtedness 
would be over three hundred dollars for 
each person, due to strictly public debts, 
such as included in the figures of above 
table, and would be over four hundred 
and fifty dollars per capita, if reclama- 
tion bonds are included. All of this in- 
debtedness must finally be paid out of 
the united efforts of all private activities 
in the state, or in the counties. The ag- 
gregate of incomes and earnings of the 
whole public, is somewhere burdened 
with the individual activity burdens of 
every, cach and all kinds of private busi- 
ness of the public. So the whole public 
is concerned, either directly or no less 
certainly, indirectly, with every form of 
public indebtedness. If the business man 
borrows money with which to conduct a 
business, the public which deals with 
him, finally contributes to and pays the 
interest and principal of that indebted- 
ness. The real situation is no different as 
to public debts. The whole public must 
finally pay those debts. 

This Magazine does not intend to enter 
the class of pessimists when it urges ex- 
treme care, earnest consideration as to 
purpose, and real public necessity, in 
connection with any bond issues which 
may be proposed to the voting public for 
its sanction during the coming new year. 
The thought in mind is for consideration 
of the present situation as to publie 
credit already encumbered, as the prime 
thought to be kept in mind to the ulti- 
mate end that the good credit of the pub- 
lic of the state be permanently assured 
for ase in times of real public necessity, 
and not abused because it is good, for 
any purpose of doubtful necessity or 
doubtful emergency character, and thus 
further encumbered or possibly impair- 
ed and destroyed. 


Effect of State Loan System Upon 
Permanent Land Funds 


The public of Arizona are familiar 
with the provisions of the Enabling Act, 
and of the State constitution, the one 
which provided for grants by the United 
States of four sections of land in every 
township of the state, or more ‘strictly 
speaking, confirming prior grants of two 
sections and adding thereto, two addi- 
tional sections to become a permanent 


fund the income of which to be perman- 
ently invested for the support of the com- 
mon schools of the state, together with 
other lesser land grants likewise to be- 
come similar funds, the incomes from 
which to support other state institutions, 
and the other, the state constitution, ac- 
cepting those grants, consenting to the 
trusts imposed upon the state as to the 
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use of the funds, and as a public, and 
after twelve years of statehood, may be 
interested in knowing how the matter 
has worked out, and incidentally know- 
ing something as to the condition of 
those state land funds as to annual in- 
comes therefrom, and as to real perman- 
ancy of the funds themselves. 

The Enabling Act, and the state con- 
stitution contain similar provisions cov- 
ering the use and investment of moneys 
derived from sales of lands granted in 
trust as above referred to. The provis- 
ions are :— 

“The state treasurer shall keep all 
such moneys invested in safe, interest 
bearing securities, which securities shall 
be approved by the governor and secre- 
tary of state, and shall at all times be 
under a good and sufficient bond, or 
bonds, conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties in regard thereto, 
as defined by this Act and the laws of 
the state not in conflict herewith.” 
Thus creating powers and imposing 
duties upon the highest officers of the 
Executive Department of the state, which 
required an exercise by those officers of 
such discretion, as would result in “‘safe 
investments,” and interest bearing in- 
vestments, as well, for every dollar real- 
ized from the principal of each and every 
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state land fund. Being ‘“‘trust funds,” 
and these state officers, being trustees 
of those funds, the character of discre- 
tion involved, was intended to be such, 
ag would not result, through the exercise 
thereof, in any jeopardy or loss of the 
principal of those funds. What class of 
securities should be deemed such as to be 
safe securities was plainly left to the dis- 
cretion of those officers. There is but 
little doubt, that these trustees, could 
have executed the requirements of that 
trust as to the investments of land funds, 
without legislative suggestion, or direc- 
tion, as to what kind of security should 
be deemed “safe.” But the fact is that 
in the land code which was enacted in 
1915, a legislative provision was made, as 
follows :— 

“Such moneys shall be invested in the 
bonds of the United States, bonds of the 
State of Arizona, or of the counties, 
municipalities or school districts there- 
of, or first mortgages on farm lands in 
the State of Arizona, or as otherwise 
provided in this act.”’ 
and further referring to “farm loans’ as 
authorized, a provision, that; 

“Such loans shall only be made upon 
cultivated lands within the state, and in 
no case on lands of which the appraised 
value is less than ten dollars per acre, or 
to any person, association or corporation 
more than five thousand dollars.” 

The result of these legislative provis- 
ions was to open the doors to applica- 
tions for loans to be made upon farm 
lands, to the exclusion of every other 
kind of loans, mentioned above as being 
“safe,”’ i. e., United States, state, coun- 
ty, municipal and school district bonds, 
and state land funds were in fact over- 
loaned, upon farms as the security there- 
for. Overloaned, in the sense that, in- 
terest, rents, and other incomes from 
state lands, were at one time treated as 
permanent funds for the purpose of such 
loans. By an amendment to the state 
land code, made in 1917, ‘‘unimproved 
farm lands’ under certain conditions 
could be made security for loans of state 
land funds. Thereafter, the question of 
what should be considered “unimproved 
farm lands’ was answered by consider- 
ing as “farm lands’? what in fact were 
“desert lands, ” and loaning money upon 
such lands, for improvements to consist 
of providing irrigation thereon. The val- 
ues placed upon such lands in appraise- 
ments thereof for loan purposes, were 
in many instances, not present values, 
but tentative values based upon a future 
success of improvements to be added 
thereto to make lands “‘irrigated lands.” 
The result as to any real “safety” to such 
loans, was based upon speculation, in 
the outset when loans were made, and in 
many instances finally developed into 


‘safe annual return in the way of inter- 
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entire loss of the loans as the final result 
of speculating as to future values in 
cases. 

Prospective borrowers succeeded in 
evading the provisions limiting any loan 
not to exceed five thousand dollars, 
through the use of “dummy” applicants 
for loans. Again the state land fund was 
the ultimate loser. 

The general public which must ulti- 
mately stand the effect of such results, 
through being deprived of a sure and 


est, to be devoted to the aid of taxpayers 
for support of schools, and other state 
institutions, are not interested in placing 
any blame upon officers, through whose 
official acts, the state land funds are now 
in the real condition which appears from 
2 report of the state treasurer, a copy of 
which report is attached to the Fourth 
State Budget submitted by the Governor 
to the present state Legislature. There 
is no use in “crying over spilt milk.” But 
when that report shows that out of sev- 
en hundred and fifty-seven loans refer- 
red to therein, there exists defaults in 
payments of interest, instalments of prin- 
cipal due, and principal fully matured, 
as to four hundred of those loans, in- 
volving $287,106.50 due for principal, 
and $237,180.65 of unpaid interest, 
amounts which do not include all delin- 
quencies under the head of “Lyman Dam 
Loans,” the real concern of the public 
is directed to the real condition of state 
permanent land funds, which appears: 
from an inspection of that report and a 
consideration of its details. 

The wheels cannot be turned back-. 
ward, but the future course can be guid- 
ed. So far as the legislature has powe 
for suggestion as to what may or may 
not be “safe loans’ for investment of 
these trust funds of the state, the pres- 
ent actual condition of the funds, brough 
about by policies and course followed in 
the past, seem to point out plainly some 
lack of safety. What that lack may be. 
How it has made its presence felt and the 
result brought about, is material for con 
sideration. It seems equally plain, that 
it is imperatively necessary to a continu 
ed permanancy as to future funds which 
may be realized from state lands, tha 
safety brakes should be supplied and ap 
plied as to future investments of those 
funds. The source from which such safe 
ty breaks may come, nor the officers fo 
whose use they may be provided, is no 
so important, as it is important to th 
present and future public of Arizona 
that the permanent stability of stat 
land funds, be protected, that the ulti- 
mate safety of the principal of thos 
funds may be insured as a heritage to th 
schools, and other state institutions o: 
the future. 
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CHERISH PUBLIC CREDIT 


The American public commemorates the 22nd of February of each year as a fitting tribute 
to President Washington. His farseeing thoughts and sound public utterences have tended to 
preserve our country of which he is termed the “Father.” As a matter pertaining to public 
credits and public revenues, and taxation, the attention of our readers is directed to an extract 
from Washington’s Farewell Message, as follows:— 

“As a very important source of strength and security, cherish public credit. One method 
of preserving it is to use it as sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions of expense by cultivat- 
ing peace, but remembering also that timely disbursements to prepare for danger frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to repel it; avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, 
not only by shurning occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions in time of peace to 
discharge the debts which unavoidable wars have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon 
posterity the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. The execution of these maxims be- 
longs to your representatives, but it is necessary that public opinion should cooperate. To faci- 
litate to them the performance of their duty it is essential that you should practically bear in 
mind that toward the payment of debts there must be revenue, that to have revenue there must 
be taxes; that no taxes can be devised which are nct more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment inseparable from the selection of the proper objects 
(which is always a choice of difficulties) ought to be a decisive motive for a candid construc- 
tion of the government in making it, and for a spirit of acquiesence in the measures for obtain- 


ing revenues which the public exingencies may at any time dictate.” 
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Gasoline Tax, 1924 


funds with which to construct and main- publication from Portland, Oregon. State Tax Cent 
Alabama ; 
tain highways, and answer the ever These tables were prepared and com- REE 
growing demands of the public for more piled by a special committee appointed ve 4 eS 
and more good highways for use of au- by the Governor of Oregon, for the ex- (California ; 
tomobile travelers, is an ever present press purpose of making such compila- Colorado ’ | 
question of interest not only to taxpay- tions. The table follows: Connecticut 
ers, but to the whole public. Connected OM ee yy 
with the above question is the incidental FOR HIRE TRUCK FEES eee 
one of: how to distribute the burden of ar Idatio 
obtaining revenues required. Industrial By States, ey Basis, ne dading Erops Ulinois nal 
roads, such as will aid in the commercial erty Tax, Gasoline Tax and Caner Tax Indiana 
and business development of the state —Estimated by Governor’s Special Com- Jowa Non 
and thus build up the wealth of the state, mittee. Sirians Non 
interest the thoughts of the whole pub- pein > 
lic. To the extent of benefits derived Alabama $ ee Wain 
from such roads, that benefit is a gener- Arkansas 840. x | 
C ticut 415.00 Maryland 
al one. Almost hand in hand with such onnec 
: Ge open Rice 1.056.00 Massachusetts Non 
general benefits, are the special individ- 2 90.00 Michigan Non 
ual benefits to each individual traveler, Georgia 690. aa 
; ‘le Idaho 340.00 Minnesota Referendui 
who has occasion to travel by automobile Rie ers 
Illinois 460.00 Mississippi 
from one portion of the state to another. ae ; Missouri Non 
To such travelers, good roads save in- Indiana 415.00 Manton 
dividual time, wear and tear of mach- Iowa 595.00 
. : : K 190.00 Nebraska Non 
ines, and result in saving of gas and oil. Ansty . Navas 
At least these things are urged in con- Kentucky 615.00 N H 4 
ane ge ener ‘2 Maine 490.00 New Hampshire 
nection with demands for more and more ~- 
: E Marviand 570.00 New Jersey Nor 
improved highways. Onthe other hand, *4rytan . : 
: Michionn 310.00 New Mexico 
the demands for improved highways, + g , : 
imancial Minnesot 675.00 New York Nor 
seems to be in excess of the financial ~“!mnesota . Noein 
1; Mississippi 365,0 00m ad arolina 
ability of some of the states to provide, . 
., Nebraska 200.00 North Dakota 
through direct property taxes, the funds j . Ohio na 
with which to presently meet those de- New Hampshire 335.00 RA . 
mands. Thus the practice in most of the New Mexico 300.00 Orecon : 
states is to raise revenues, through li- North Carolina 615.00 Pennsylvania 
cense taxes upon automobiles, through Ohio 290.00 Rhoda Island ~ | 
sees acell ee: car direct- Oiahewa 51000) “SouthiGaroline ; : 
Cd LO SUCH Wale Upon Re si NW AY SsAs Orevon 392.00 South Dakota : 
amounts to public carriage of passengers : Teanneases j 
and freight thereon. These latter fea- Pennsylvania 350.00 Tovne i 
tures are comparatively new, and came South Carolina 565.00 Utah ; 
into use with the increased use of high- South Dakota 350-00 Vermont 25 
ways for automobile traffic and use. The [tah 417.00) “Virginia : 
4 
legislatures of all the states have dealt a Gees POD OOM MW aehintron ; 
with each of the above classes of reve- Vireini 1.635.00 West Virgin; 
nue, other than direct taxation of prop- ° "8" me” . eee ‘ 
erty, and what has been done by each Washington 463.00 Wisconsin Noi 
and every state in the union, appears in West Virginia 900.00 Wyoming ‘ 
the tables which appear below. Pub- Wyoming 335.00 District of Columbia No 
MOTOR VEHICLE LICENSE FEES BY STATES. 
State Based On Fee Provertv Ta 
in Additio 
Alabama H. P. $11.25 to $30. - ‘Ye 
Arizona Se? $5.00 to $15.00 e. 
Arkansas H. P. plus Weight 12 1-2c per H. P.., 55c¢ per 100 Ibs. bi 
California Flat $3.00 Ye 
Colorado Cost Price 1 1-2% of ve 
Connecticut Displacement $0.08 per cu. in. é 
Deleware Weight $2.00 per 500 lbs. To 
Florida Weight 50c per 100 lbs. 
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+ ah ae 


State Based On Fee Property Tax 
‘Georgia Hee 60c per H. P. a aap ape 
“Idaho Weight $15.00 to $60.00 No 
llinois HP: $8.00 to $25.00 Yes 
Indiana H. P. plus Weight $8.00 to $30.00 Yes 
‘Iowa Cost plus weight 1% cost plus 40c per '100 lbs. Kix No 
Kansas Flat plus Weight $8.00 plus 50c per 100 lbs. MY Spe Yes 
Kentucky H. P. plus Weight Per H. P. 25c, per 100 lbs., 40c Yes 
' Louisiana H. P. 68c per Yes 
Maine _H. P. plus Weight H. P. 25c, 100 lbs. 25c Yes 
Maryland Eee: 382c per H. P. at 
Massachusetts H. P. | $10.00 to $25.00 indie Yes 
Michigan ‘H. P. plus Weight Per.H. P,.25c, per 100 Ibs. 25¢\'* ate © Yes 
Minnesota Cost plus Weight 2.% of cost, Weight $12.00 to $15.00 No 
| Mississippi rhea H#Ps: 50c per.H. P. fehue Yes 
Missouri H.-P. $5.00, to $25.00 +: Yes 
‘Montana H.2P: $7.50 to. $22.50 %: Yes 
Nebraska Weight 50c per 100 lbs. . Yes 
Nevada: Weight 35c, per 100 lbs. Yes 
New Hampshire: Weight _ 45¢ to:70e per 100 lbs. No 
New Jersey (ae oo AOQc to 50c per H. P. Yes 
New Mexico H.'P: 40c per H. P. Yes 
New York Weight 50c to 75c per 100 lbs. No 
North Carolina ie al SS $12.50 to $40.00 Yes 
North Dakota Cost H. P., Weight 0.005% cost 20c per 100 lbs. 10c No 
Ohio HP $8.00 to $20.00 Yes 
Oklahoma Cost 75¢c per $100.00 plus $10.00 No 
“Oregon Weight $15.00 to $97.00 No 
-Pennsylvania Hap: A0c per H. P. No 
Rhode Island H. P. plus Weight Per H. P. 25c per 100 lbs. Yes 
‘South Carolina Weight $6.00 plus $2.00 per 500 lbs. Yes 
South Dakota Weight $13.00 to $35.00 No 
“Tennessee - Hee; 50c per H. P.: No 
‘Texas H. P. plus Weight 17 1-2c per H. P., 40c to 75ce per 100 lbs. Yes 
‘Utah 1s oad Sa $5.00 to $12.50 Yes 
“Vermont Weight 85c per 100 lbs. No 
Virginia jn Hated Bat Per. H.' P.’60e Yes 
Washington Weight $10.00 plus 60c per 100 lbs. Yes 
West Virginia H. P. plus Weight 30c per H. P., 30c per 100 lbs. Yes 
“Wisconsin Weight $10.00 to $26.00 Yes 
Wyoming HOE: $8.00 to $20.00 Yes 
District of Columbia HAP: $3.00 to $10.00 Yes 

Po Number of States using only the H. P. Basis 20 

om ‘’ Number of States using only the weight basis 13 

= Number of States using H. P. plus weight basis . 9 

Number of States using only the cost of value basis ‘hy? 

Number of States using weight plus cost basis I 

i Number of States using cost plus H. P. basis a 

* Number of States using weight plus flat price I 

Number of States using flat rate basis 1 

Number of States using only cu. in. displacement ii 
Number of States having no property tax 13 


Number of states having property tax plus fees 


9 
vo 


Anticipatory Bonds---Delinquent Taxes Menace io Sound 
State Financial Condition 


For several years it has been found 
necessary, in connection with the busi- 
ness of the state, to anticipate tax col- 
lections by issuing what were termed 
“tax-anticipation bonds”. The continu- 
ed low condition of funds actually in the 
state treasury, has rendered it neces- 


sary to borrow in advance of receipts 
from taxes and other state revenues, to 
save a continued registering of war- 
rants issued according to authorized ap- 
propriations for state purposes. 

From the standpoint of individuals 
who must do business with the state, 


those who have furnished services, sup- 
lies, materials, and who may be execut- 
ing construction and other contracts re- 
lating to state public improvements, the 
plan of having the money. ready in the 
state treasury for payment to them of 
their dues, results in a saving of discounts 
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ANTICIPATORY BONDS — DELIN- 
QUENT TAXES MENACE TO SOUND 
STATE FINANCIAL CONDITION. 

(Continued from Page Three) 

which might otherwise be required 
through negotiations of registered war- 
rants. But at the inception of the idea 
of tax-anticipation bonds, the plan was 
for the purpose of meeting an emergen- 
cy, was not intended for the purpose of 
a continued state policy. One of the ori- 
ginal reasons and causes which necessi- 
tated the issue of such tax anticipatory 
bonds, was an unexpected large delin- 
quency in the payment of taxes. It was 
hoped and expected that this necessity 
would be of short duration, that the abil- 
ity of taxpayers, and of others who were 
indebted to the state, would soon be “‘on 
their feet’? again financially, and the or- 
dinary routine manner of handling state 
finances would be again resumed, with- 
out the necessity of more tax-anticipa- 
tion bonds. Indeed the first act of the 
legislature authorizing such bonds expir- 
ed by its own provisions. 

It appears that some cause still ex- 
ists, possibly several causes, as reasons 
why the actual receipts into the state 
treasury are not large enough, or time- 
ly enough, to pay the bills of the state 
as those bills mature. 


Amounts of Appropriations Should Be 
Controlled Within Limits of Reve- 
nues Actually Collected 

It is certain that tax burdens have not 
been lessened. The aggregate of pub- 
lic appropriations of all kinds has in- 
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creased. The final aggregate of delin- 
quent taxes, which now amounts to over 
$4,000,000.00 for the whole state, its 
counties, and school districts, has not de- 


creased. The demands for more and 


more appropriations are before the pre- 


sent legislature. An appropriation for 
the expenses of the legislature itself ad- 
ded to,a building appropriation of $275,- 
000.00, will strip the treasury of ready 
eash. More anticipatory bonds are re- 
quired. Measures are pending before 
the legislature to authorize the issuance 
of such bonds as a permanent authority 
to state officials. This statement and 
what foregoes in this article is but a brief 
synopsis of the causes and results which 
have followed, and which have continu- 
ed to effect the state treasury, for sev- 
eral years past. It is easy for the state 
to borrow money, easy to appropriate 
funds with emergency clauses, to absorb 
and use the money so borrowed through 
the issue of tax anticipation bonds. It 
is not so easy to look for the real causes 
and enact remedial legislation of which 
will eliminate such causes that lead to a 
depleted treasury in advance of actual 
cash receipts from taxes and other reve- 
nues due the state. Good business as ap- 
plied to private affairs would require ac- 
tion which would prevent private ex- 
penditures in advance of ability to pay. 
The private individual would very soon 
look sver the list of items of the finan- 
cial requirements of his private business, 
would segregate the imperatively neces- 
sary expenditures, from those which 
could wait until the revenues of the busi- 
ness could take care of the latter, before 
permitting actual cash on hand to be con- 
tinually in the red as compared with bills 
payable. The private business man 
would devote serious attention to ac- 
counts and bills receivable, as a means 
of lessening the necessity of loans from 
the bank to carry on current business 
operations. Public financial affairs in 
Arizona present problems no different 
than these referred to as confronting 
many a private business. 


With four millions of dollars of de- 
linquent taxes, due the state, its coun- 
ties, and school districts, it would seem 
that legislation is imperatively needed to 
put some teeth into the laws pertaining 
to the collection of these taxes. 

With state loans due the state delin- 
quent, both as to payment of interest 
and principal, with revenues for school, 
and other state institutions, annually de- 
pleted through such delinquencies, it 
would seem that remedial legislation to- 
wards a collection of these loans and in- 
terest, is just as important to the con- 
tinued welfare of the state, as any new 
appropriation for some new state pur- 


1 
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pose. 

The whole subject revolves itself in 
the final result of not being able to make) 
both ends meet, as the old saying is, and) 
calls for such decisive action upon the: 
part of the legislative body, as will tend: 
to equalize the receipts with expendi- 
tures, to the end that expenditures will 
not be made faster than funds are in 
hand to pay. | 


The Matter of Appropriation for Ex- 
penditures No More Important 


Than Provisions to Insure Col- 
lection of Public Revenues 


There is present the thought, that per- 
haps the surest remedy for a continually. 
depleted state treasury, would be to re- 
duce appropriations. Of course the cur- 
rent expenses of the state government 
must be provided for by appropriations. 
There are certain indispensible activi 
ties which must be continued. On th 
other hand each legislature has its full 
quota of special appropriation bills for 
special subjects; has made special ap- 
propriations in the general appropria- 
tion bill, in addition to what was appro- 
priated as required for the current main- 
tenance and support of the state depart. 
ments and state institutions. As to these 
special subjects and special objects of 
appropriation, their aggregate tend tc 
increase the aggregate amount of reve: 
nues which must be collected into th 
state treasury before the state can fin 
ally pay out its obligations. There are 
some subjects as to which special appro: 
priations are requested, which coul¢ 
wait awhile before being funded by a 
propriations. Let the tax-paying publi 
have an opportunity to catch up with 
what has been required of them in the 
past, before loading them down with thi 
burden of presently paying for what ca 
be kept for the future, and the keepin; 
of which will not lessen the real require 
ments of the present public. Economia 
in the matter of what is appropriate 
for, and thus decrease the strain updo} 
the state treasury, until such time as de 
linquent taxes can be collected, unti 
such time as interest due the state, cai 
be collected; until such time as stat 
land funds can be marshalled and loan 
ed out in what will actually be safe in 
terest bearing securities. In other words 
this Magazine while not advocating ai 
thing approaching stinginess, nor pars 
mony in the matter of state activitie 
which are necessary, and of course doe 
not advocate any suspension of any suel 
activity as may tend to the real, presen 
advancement of the state, does sugge 
that the time is ripe for legislative a 
tion directed to safe and sure method 
of insuring the certainty of a receipt b 
the state of what is annually due it, an 
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thus make its income to meet expendi- 
tures correspond with the demands to 
‘meet expenditures on account of appro- 
jpriations authorized. 

fab: 
a 


In a report which covers some three 
hundred and thirty pages the State En- 
gineer has exhaustively covered the sub- 
| ject of state highway construction up to 
‘the present, with facts and figures, as 
to funds needed, and other details as to 
‘state highway construction now in con- 
templation towards the completion of 
the state highway system, which includ- 
‘es what is known as the “Seven per Cent 
System,”’ so named for reason of pros- 
pective federal aid funds in connection 
with construction. Included in the re- 
port are certain recommendations and 
‘suggestions of the State Engineer. Com- 
ing as they do from an official who is 
‘closely in touch with the subjects men- 
tioned, the Magazine presents to its read- 
ers portions of those suggestions, which 
are quoted below :— 

— “Those familiar with the operation of 
Arizona’s present highway laws are in 
accord that revisional and _ additional 
legislation are essential. This is a fact 
that must and will be met. If it is faced 
now, the highway construction and main- 
tenance that conditions require and must 
have, may immediately be carried on ef- 
ficiently and intelligently, thereby pro- 
viding economic and adequate highways 
for the present without undue burden 
now or upon posterity. This necessary 
legislation should be provided at an early 
date. Any procrastination by the state 
legislature will be greatly detrimental 
to efficiency in highway development, to 
economic transportation for the present, 
and will mean a greater burden passed 
on to posterity. Me = 4 = ba 


Ten Cent Levy 

The ten cent levy upon each one hun- 
dred dollars of assessed valuation should 
remain in force for State Highway pur- 
poses. Adequate highway facilities mat- 
erially aid in the development of com- 
munities; give greater range to business 
within the cities and towns, increase the 
value of rural property by virtue of lower 
operating cost; and make better schools 
and social life a realty and a pleasure 
rather than a dream and a burden. * * * 


Motor Vehicle Fee 
The Motor Vehicle Fees for all of the 
States of the Union average little more 
than $12 per car. The average fee per 
car collected under the Arizona law is 
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Some action along the lines above in- 
dicated, will go a long ways towards re- 
moving the necessity for “anticipating” 
future tax collection through an issue of 


approximately $5.80. The basis for rat- 
ing cars for the payment of fees in this 
state has become unfair, due to the 
change in engine designs of the past 
few years.. A car that has a purchase 
value of $500.00 under our present law 
may pay as much for a license fee as one 
that has a purchase value of $2,000.00 
or more. 

It is recommended that the Motor Ve- 
hicle License Law be revised to equalize 
better the taxation, and also to include 
a proper tax on tractors and trailers used 
upon the highways for hauling purposes, 
both of which are not now included in 
the present law but should be required 
to pay their proportional tax. * * * * * 


Gasoline Tax 


The division of the receipts of the 
gasoline tax as now provided follows: 
25 per cent to the State Road Tax Fund, 
25 per cent apportionment; 25 per cent 
to the State Road Tax Fund, 75 per cent 
apportionment; and 50 per cent to the 
county from which the tax is collected, 
to be expended for the maintenance of 
county roads and highways only, does 
not permit of the most beneficial use. 

* * ok * k 

Therefore it is recommended that a 
measure be enacted placing a tax of 3 
cents on each gallon of fuel oil used for 
any kind of transportation on the 
highways, and the receipts be placed in- 
to a State Highway Fund, with particu- 
lar safeguards around the exemptions, 
if any are allowed. 


Abolish 75 Per Cent Fund 


The reasons which dictated the estab- 
lishment of the 75 per cent apportion- 
ment fund at the time of the draftiing of 
the laws for the establishment of the 
Highway Department, and the resultant 
Highway System, have ceased to exist. 
At that time there were no State High- 
ways and no State Highway Depart- 
ment. In making the start, apprehen- 
sion was entertained that if provision 
were not made by Statute for the equit- 
able division of road monies, political 
manipulation would work to the undue 
advantage of the larger and more poli- 
tically powerful counties, and to the dis- 
advantage of their weaker and smaller 
sisters. 


That condition does not now exist. 
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interest bearing bonds. And at the same 
time when once done, will finally assure 
ready state funds to meet warrants 
drawn pursuant to state appropriations. ' 


| Extracts From Sixth Biennial Report of State Engineer of Arizona 


During the intervening years, the wise 
selection of the routes that constitute the 
present Highway System with the expen- 
diture of State monies thereupon, and 
the advent of the Federal Co-operation, 
with its selection of the seven per cent 
System has resulted in the construction 
to the present status so that every mile 
of the system is either under construc- 
tion or passably constructed to varying 
degrees of highway standards. 

The issue of today is not the selec- 
tion and the initial construction for the 
opening to traffic of the routes of the 
system as of yore. The issue of para- 
mount importance is the reconstruction, 
betterment and maintenance of the pre- 
sent recognized system to which the pre- 
sent distribution of monies by the 75 per 
cent apportionment fund is not in any 
way comparable nor equitable from the 
viewpoint of the State Highway devel- 
opment. 

The county interest in State Highway 
has long since ceased to be limited by its 
own boundary lines. Its citizens and 
business expansion demand that the high- 
ways be no respector of county lines, nor 
even state lines. The limitation by coun- 
ty lines is directly adverse to the very 
principle of a State Highway System. 

It is therefore recommended that the 
75 per cent apportionment of highway 
funds be abolished, and no limitation by 
counties be made in the distribution of 
State Highway funds. 


Bus and Truck Lines 

The bus and truck lines are appear- 
ing in increasing numbers upon the high- 
ways, and are essential to Arizona’s de- 
velopment. They should, however, pay 
a fair tax, much in addition to their pre- 
sent mileage tax, to compensate in a 
measure the other tax payers of the state 
for supplying them their road bed over 
which they operate for a profit. 

Their constant and heavy duty usage 
also adds much to the maintenance bur- 
den of the state. Such a tax would nat- 
urally be passed on to the patrons of the 
lines, but the better highways resulting 
from this tax will eventually materially 
reduce the operating cost of the bus and 
truck lines, which also will reflect in a 
reducion of their fares. * * * * # 

Permanency Needed 
The State Highway System should be 
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legally established and divided into 
roads of primary and secondary import- 
ance, the total mileage of which should 
not at any time exceed 12 per cent of 
the total road mileage of the State. In 
making this selection for an established 
system, the highways that are now class- 
ed in the system should be very careful- 
ly considered and if any of them now in- 
cluded are found to be of minor or only 
local importance, except in the matter 
‘of the connection of important industrial 
‘or thickly populated centers to the main 
system, they should be eliminated now 


Extracts From Report of State School Survey Committee — 
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to prevent additional expenditures being 
made, only to have the section of the sys- 
tem abandoned at a later date. In the 
initial outline of such a system, the en- 
tire allowable mileage need not, and 
therefore should not be taken up. The 
future will naturally bring forth new de- 
mands. In formulating this outline the 
first thing that should be done is the 
drafting of the qualifications of a pri- 
mary State Highway and for the second- 
ary State Highway. These qualifications 
should be clearly defined and also be 
the only qualifications, upon which fu- 


OY 


Some two years ago the Governor in 
a message to the Legislature suggested 
that a complete survey of the state 
school system of Arizona be undertaken. 
Later this suggestion was acted upon by 
the State Board of Education, which ap- 
‘ pointed a committee for the purpose of 

making that survey and reporting to the 
Board. The work of the committee has 
been completed, the survey made, and 
‘ while space in the Magazine will not per- 
- mit a publication of the entire report of 
survey, there are several subjects com- 
mented upon therein which are within 
the scope of the purposes of this Maga- 
zine, and hence the portions thereof that 
appear below, may be of special inter- 
est to our readers, so extracts are quot- 
ed as follows :— 


State Educational Organization and 
Administration 


“6 * * * * * 


The legal basis of the public schools 
in Arizona is found in the state consti- 
tution, which provides for a system of 
free public schools which includes kin- 
dergarten, common schools, high schsols, 
normals, and a state university, together 
with special commercial or industrial 
schools and an institution for the care 
and education of the deaf and blind. 

The constitution further requires that 
all schools shall be open to.children be- 
tween the ages of six and 21 and shall ba 
maintained for a minimum term of six 
months in the year but later legislative 
enactment increases the minimum term 
to eight months. 


Constitutional provisions for financial - 


support of schools include a permanent 
fund, a state tax and a county tax. Four 
sections of land in each township are set 
aside for school support and special land 
grants are designated for the university 
and normals. Rentals from the school 
lands contribute to annual maintenance 
of schools, while sales build up the per- 


manent school fund whose income is used 
for school support. * sd Ae a ~ 


State Board of Education 

The state superintendent of public in- 
struction is the executive officer of the 
board and the chief educational official 
of the state. His duties are defined by 
law and are general in nature, among 
them being the apportionment of money 
to counties, the collection of statistics, 
and publication of a biennial report, the 
publication and distribution of the school 
law, state course of study, text books, 
and the various record blanks and forms. 
He is expected to exercise a general sup- 
ervision over the schools of the state, 
to act as secretary and executive of the 
state board recommending to it for ap- 
pointment the various members of the 
state department of education. 

His authority is limited and no effect- 
ive means are present to enforce require- 
ments upon local school officials even 
in such fundamental matters as uniform- 
ity in records and reports, no penalty 
being provided for failure to comply 
with such requirements. * * cae 

The problem of closer correlation pe 
tween existing educational agencies con- 
ducted by the state has been one of the 
major problems encountered in .recent 
state surveys. The same problem exists 
in Arizona where the state university, 
the two normal schools, the state indus- 
trial school, and the school for the deaf 
and dumb, are each working under the 
direction of independent boards or offi- 
cials who are bound together by no ef- 
fective coordinating agency. * *  * 

The present plan of separate boards 
for the two normal schools is unnecess- 
ary and contrary to the best practice. A 
state board charged with the determina- 
tion of educational policies of the state 
should certainly have charge of the 
teacher training institutions whose 
graduates are to carry out these policies 
and ideals. No important advantage 


ty superintendent apportions the count 
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ture additions will be considered and in. i 
cluded. 

In addition to this qunliticatiogn 
addition to the established system shoul 
be made unless it is constructed or funds. 
are available and not needed for the es- 
tablished system, or in the case of spec- 
ial provisions being made for its co 
struction. Every mile that a highway 
system is increased deducts the cost for: 
the increase from the highway system, 
already established, thereby delaying 
usually, the completion of the most im-, 
portant highways of the State. * *. *™ 


is gained by the multiplication of boards 
while the practice does complicate t 
administration machinery unnecessari 
and tends toward lack of unity and co- 
operation. 


County Superintendents 

The county superintendents are theor- 
giically the chief local administrati 
officials. They are elected biennially a 
the general election for a term of tv 
years. Their duties are largely cleric 
and their authority is limited. The coun- 


money to the various districts, issu 
warrants upon the county treasurer upo 
order from district trustees, keeps finan- 
cial accounts for all districts, determine 
the amount of money contributed to 11 
maintenance of schools within certa 
limits, collects various statistics from dis- 
tricts and makes reports to the state sup: 
erintendent. | 


County Superintendent Supervises © 

Theoretically the county superinten 
deat supervises the schools of the coun 
sty. He is required by law to visit ant 
examine all schools within the county | 
cept that he need not visit schools em 
ploying a superintendent or principal | 
less he deems it necessary. In educat 
ional matters, however, the county supe 
intendent has not the requisite authori 
to formulate policies and must depend 
upon suggestion rather than authority) 
to influence district practices. x | 


The Real Authority 
The real authority in school admin 
tration is vested in the district boa 
whose three members are elected by 
people of the district, one each yea 
Boards of trustees possess almost unlim 
ited authority. They determine the an 
nual budget, employ teachers, order ée 
penditures and manage the affairs | 
the district in general. The county - 
erintendent acts chiefly as a clerk a 
counting for expenditures, apportion 
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money, exercising a “general supervis- 
ion,” and making required reports. 
local district sets the school policy, de- 
termines the amount of support, spends 
the money, and carries on its activities 
practically unrestrained. Small rural 
districts however, are influenced more or 
less by the county superintendent, al- 
though there is no legal reason why they 
need heed his wishes or advice. 

This form of administrative organiza- 
tion is open to many objections. District 
boards result in an unnecessary multipli- 
cation of board members, a scattering of 
responsibility and a lack of uniform pro- 
gressive policy of school development 
with the county. The best educational 
thought and the most successful practice 
in school administration as exemplified 
in city systems, indicate the decided ad- 
vantage of a centralized county unit form 
of administration for the rural schools 
of the county. 

Unaer this plan a lay county board will 
be elected which shall set policies and 
select a skilled executive as county sup- 
erintendent. This single board will re- 
place numerous rural district boards but 
will not affect urban districts where a 
superintendent is already employed. The 
county system of administration is noth- 
ing more than a single large union dis- 
trict embracing all rural districts which 
do not have the benefit of expert super- 
vision through a superintendent. Local 


districts will retain a custodianship over 
buildings and represent their districts 
before the county board when necessary. 


“The 


. eighteen: states. 
wherever tried. and.no. state which has 
tried it has returned to the district sys- » 
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; County, System i in 18 States 


The county. system is in operation in 
It has been successful 


tem. The istrict system is a_relic of 
pioneer times. When counties were wide- 
ly separated and communication diffi- 
cult, it was necessary to organize separ- 
ate districts leaving. to each the manage- 
ment .of its own schools. The district 
system once prevailed in cities, the vari- 
ous wards constituting separate and in- 
dependent districts, but this condition 
has almost disappeared and our cities 
now represent a large district under a 
single board and superintendent. In 
many states this consolidating process 
has gone beyond the city and we find the 
county organized as a single district un- 
der a single board and superintendent, 
with the exception that the larger dis- 
tricts employing a _ superintendent of 
their own, retain their status as indepen- 
SVP Weave SE mt at Om me Oe mama ead RP 


Summary 


Theoretically Arizona has a state 
school system, actually she has a loose 
confederation of fourteen independent 
county systems with a large number of 
independent district systems within each 
county. The chief State and County ad- 
ministrative officials are politically el- 
ected and subject to short terms and poli- 
tical influence. Their authority is limited 
and their activities are necessarily cleri- 
eal, general and inconsequential. The 
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_plan of a state educational system exists;).. 


but in practice it does not function. 
Arizona has good schools. She pro-: 
vides liberally for their maintenance and 
her school expenditures constitute a 
third of the: cost of all governmental 
functions. The type of schools provided 
as indicated by buildings, equipment, 
teachers and financial support, ranks her 
among the first states of the union in 
educational facilities and opportunities. 


Clirgs to Older Methods 

In her type of school organization, 
however, she still clings to the older 
methods which have been condemned by 
all leading educational thinkers as clum- 
sy and inefficient in practice, and Ari- 
zona’s experience has shown these criti- 
cisms to be founded on fact. Recent sur- 
veys in other states have been unanimous 
in recommending a newer form of state 
educational organization which has been 
developed through years of successful 
city practice and which is being applied 
in several states in whole or in part. 

Surveys and studies without end may 
be repeated again and again; weakness 
and shortcomings may be described and 
pointed out, but until Arizona sees fit 
to abandon her present out-lived form 
of state educational organization in fav- 
or of the more efficient type universally 
recommended, little progress may be ex- 
pected in the matter of state administra- 
tion and leadership. The present form 
of organization does not provide condi- 
tions under which leadership can or will 
flourish. i ; > : is "a 


of Communities 


The entry of a certain value as an as- 
sessment value of property for the pur- 
‘poses of taxation is by no means any in- 
‘dication that the property is worth that 
amount to its owner. The real worth of 
‘property depends upon what can be real- 
ized from it by the owner. If the pro- 
perty is vacant property its real worth 
depends upon what it can be sold for and 
whether after years of idleness, that sale 
will or may be made at a price which 
will net a profit over the original cost, 
‘plus a reasonable interest thereon and 
Over and above the carrying charges of 
taxes, insurance and the like. If the pro- 
perty is income producing through ren- 
ting, then its value to the owner includes 
the consideration as to amounts of rents 
actually received, from which taxes, re- 
‘pairs, and other charges are deducted, 
to obtain an estimate as to whether the 


balance when added to any possible in- 
creased sales value of the property, again 


Co-Operation Towards Development of Taxable Wealth 


makes a fair return upon the landlord’s 
capital invested therein. To the home 
owner, whose property is of value only 
as a home for himself and family, that 
preperty is really of value to him, in net 
financial figures, when the interest upon 
its cost and real sales value, added to 
taxes, repairs, and other items of up- 
keep, do not all together amount to more 
than what the same home owner could 
rent similar property for the same pur- 
pose. The naked value in dollars and 
cents of farm property, ranch property, 
and similar property, connected with 
which to produce returns there is com- 
monly added the Iabors of the owner and 
members of his family, is the amount 
which could be obtained for such pro- 
perty, in annual returns, if the element 
of personal effort is eliminated. So the 
illustration as to values might be continu- 
ed down through the entire list of class- 
es and kinds of property appearing upon 


the assessment rolls, and from the stand- 
point of the taxpayer, the real value 
thereof to that taxpayer, is what can be 
got out of it in rents, sales profits, or 
other incomes. 

The same may be said in connection 
with labor, skilled and unskilled; of pro- 
fessional men, and others, whose incomes 
depend upon the result of individual ex- 
ertions of themselves. Their ability to 
do things pertaining to their callings and 
vocations, may be ever so great, yet their 
earning power is determined by the de- 
mand of others for their respective ser- 
vices. 


Supplies to Meet Demands of a Profit- 
able Market to Producers a Step 
To Prosperity 


So with the entire communities of peo- 
ple. The prosperity of each community 
as a whole, will in the long run depend 
upon an application of the rule of supply 
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and demand, and whether what that 
community produces on the side of sup- 
plies, can be put out to meet the demands 
under circumstances which will leave a 
resulting balance in profit. An excess 
production, or an idle element of any 
kind which could be made productive, 
is the result of a lack of real demand for 
what is in fact, or what might be pro- 
duced. The merchant may cut the ex- 
penses of conducting a business to the 
minimum. The farmer and rancher may 
toil from daylight to dark. The laborer 
may avail himself of every opportunity 
which presents itself for use of his brawn 
and the professional man, may await 
clients and patients. Without a demand 
to meet which the production can be 
turned at a profit to the producer, real 
prosperity is absent. Individual pros- 
perity is essential to public prosperity. 
Real wealth of a community, whether 
viewed from the standpoint of commer- 
cial wealth or taxable wealth, in its last 
analysis depends upon the presence of 
community prosperity. 

From the standpoint of taxation, tan- 
gible property at the present is, in the 
past has been, and in the future undoubt- 
edly will be one source of foundation of 
taxable wealth in any community. 
Whether that tangible property or any 
other taxable property can be made to 
produce a profit to its owners or not, it 
will at all time be confronted with taxes 
assessed against it, to meet the require- 
ments of public expenditures for current 
governmental activities, and for interest 
upon public debts of states, counties, 
cities, and other municipal divisions em- 
powered to tax and create debts. 

The problem of the present public in 
Arizona is one which includes many de- 
mands for increased public improvments, 
entailing increased public revenues 
through taxation to provide for those im- 
provements, and includes also the public 
task of increasing the net earning pow- 
er of the property, and of individuals, 
through which to make possible a pay- 
ment of those taxes, without creating 
disastrous results to private business 
through excessive demands to support 
public activities. 

How to create new demands for what 
Arizona is producing, and can produce, 
including profitable markets for that pro- 
duction, such as will leave a trade bal- 
ance in favor of Arizona as a whole is 
the real question involved in that of co- 
operation of the public to the end of in- 
creasing the taxable wealth of the state 
and its communities. 


Illustrations of Experiments to Produce 
Profitable Consuming Markets 
for Local Products 


Other states, and other communities 
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have wresteld with these same problems. 
Towns and cities of farming communi- 
ties have used the bonus systems to the 
end of bringing manufacturing estab- 
lishments thereto, as a means of increas- 
ing the consuming population, and thus 
creating home markets for farming pro- 
ducts. Colonization schemes have been 
worked out near over-populated. cities 
and manufacturing towns, to increase 
the supply of products of farms and gar- 
dens, and create demands for an over 
supply of the unemployed in those cities. 
Factory towns whose factories were lo- 
cated therein for reason of nearby for- 
ests and other natural products, needed 
in what the factories therein manufac- 
tured, are today confronted with the 
problems created through the near ex- 
haustion of those nearby products, and 
the excessive costs of supplies that such 
manufacturing activities may continue. 
Factories for the manufacture of furni- 
ture, other woodenware manufacturing 
institutions, cotton mills and many other 
classes of factories, have found it advis- 
able to locate nearer the sources of sup- 
plies for the raw materials needed in 
what each manufactured. Canning fac- 
tories have been established throughout 
the fruit belt of Michigan and other 
states. The finished products of these 
factories and manufacturing enterprises, 
thus leaves the first source of production 
of the raw materials used in making 
those products. Perishable fruits, which 
might otherwise become an entire loss 
to first producers find a market, which 
prevents that loss, and absorbs the ‘‘over 
production,” not finding a ready and 
profitable market for the natural fruits 
as such. 


Let Communities Consider Manufactur- 
ing of Raw Preducts Which Do 
Not Find a Profitable Market _ 
in the Raw State 


In the business world competition is 
keen. Unnecessary expenses connected 
with the production and marketing of 
any product mark the red in the produc- 
ers balance sheet, when with those ex- 
penses eliminated, that same balance 
sheet would show a profit. The result 
of the community experiences, which has 
followed the attempts made along line 
above alluded to, has in many instances 
been highly successful. One element 
which enters into all such experiments, 
is that of creating a market for what a 
community has to supply, and if no pro- 
fitable market exists for the supplies in 
the first form as produced, then create 
the ways and means through which the 
final products of that c¢ommunity, as 
finally offered to the ultimate consumers, 


. 
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is so offered in a form which can be mar. 
keted under conditions which will re 
sult in profit. For instance, there have 
been years in the past, when in the A 
lantic states, cotton was a drug on th 
market. To relieve that situation in pai 
at least, cotton factories have been e 
tablished in the south. Such factorie 
created demands for labor. That labo 
in turn created demands for farm suf 
plies and products. The finished mate! 
ials of those factories could be offere 
to the outside public, with some expenses 
of repeated handling, shipping, re-ship 
ping, sales, re-sales, and middlemen’ 
profits thereon, which existed as agains 
a sale of raw cotton, eliminated. The 
home market, the nearby market for ce 
ton is the local cotton mill. The surpl 
of raw cotton production can still work 
its way into other markets, as before. 
If the markets for what is produceé 
“in the raw” in Arizona are too remo 
to overcome the competition when thos 
products are offered upon the same mai 
ket with similar supplies which can Db 
placed in that market at less risk a 
less cost. then it may be wise for Arizo 
producers of raw products, to consid 
co-operative efforts through which con 
munity offerings of products, be such a 
to get nearer to the actual consumers 0 
what those raw products finally becom 
When it is more or less apparent th 
the communities of Arizona cannot co 
trol the value of the raw products of th 
state nor create demands therefor 1 
markets now present, it seems to be 
to those communities to undertake th 
proposition of putting raw products 
such form that when offered there 
be amarket. Build factories, and mam 
facturing establishments, and thus @ 
tablish a home market for portions ¢ 
the raw products of Arizona. These Wl 
in turn create new home markets f 
labor and other factory supplies. 
increased demands for labor, the pop 
lation will increase, new demands w' 
be created for the benefit of the m 
chants, the landlords with rental ) 
perty. New values will be establish 
for tangible property. The ‘‘middlemé 
in the transactions of converting fa 
materials into manufactured prod c 
will be members of the home communtt 
and Arizona will reap a variety of pr 
fits in many new channels. : 
With it all, the taxable wealth of @ 


state would be permanently increai 
in really productive value, and the fp 
ple can then more surely plan fort 
future development of the state alo 
lines of public improvements and be : 
sured that private activities can wil 
stand the cost without appreciable bi 
den. , 
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NO SPECIAL SESSION OF LEGISLATURE NECESSARY 
TO PROVIDE A STATE HIGHWAY FUND 


The importance of the question of an extra session of the Legislature, if that session is seemingly re- 
quired for the scle purpose of providing a “STATE ROAD TAX FUND,” and upon the theory that no such 
fund is provided for under existing legislation, and not especially provided for, nor alluded to in any laws of 
the regular session of the Seventh Legislature which has just adjourned, looms in the minds of the Taxpayers 
of the state, om account of the cost to them of such a special session, if called. Without intending to intrude 
| upon the province of the office of the Attorney General, and prompted only by the fact that above question 

is cf public interest to all taxpayers, THE LEGAL DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE TAXPAYERS’ ASSO- 
| CIATION ADVANCES THE OPINION THAT CHAPTER 76, OF SESSION LAWS OF 1923, AIDED BY UN- 
| REPEALED PORTIONS OF THE CODE OF 1813, AND AGAIN BY THE LAW COVERING THE POWERS 
QF THE DIRECTORS OF STATE INSTITUTIONS AND THE STATE ENGINEER’S OFFICE, LEAVES 
STILL REMAINING STATE LAWS, PROVIDING FOR A STATE LEVY OF TEN CENTS PER HUNDRED 
BASED UPON THE ASSESSED VALUATION OF PROPERTY FOR TAXATION PURPOSES, LEAVES 
STILL REMAINING AND IN FORCE THE THREE CENT PER GALLON LICENSE TAX UPON SALES OF 
GASOLINE, WITH OTHER MINOR AMOUNTS AUTHORIZED FOR COLLECTION IN THE LAW OF 1923, 
TOGETHER WITH THE RETURNS FROM COLLECTIONS FROM MOTOR VEHICLE LICENSE FEES, 
ALL STILL REMAINING AVAILABLE AS LEVIED AND COLLECTED, FOR THE PURPOSE OF A CON- 
TINUED CONSTRUCTION, MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR OF STATE HIGHWAYS. The amount of these 
funds, will approximate $1,722,446.63 based upon total revenues therefrom during past year, and even 
though apportioned in twenty-five and seventy-five per cent allotments as between the state and its counties, 
the same purpose of expenditure remains, and is for the construction of state highways, including federal aid 
projects, and the repair and maintenance of the present system of all state highways. 

Under this view, no extra session is required for the purpose of providing funds for state highways. An 
appropriation law still remains for that purpose providing funds for the next two years equalling those of 
years 1923, and 1924. In the absence of real necessity taxpayers should not be burdened with the extra ex- 


pense of a special legislative session. 
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upon the general appropriation bill until the last minutes of that session, this issue of the Mag- 
azine presents a synopsis cf new laws passed by the legislature and approved by the governor. 
The next issue of the Magazine will be devoted largely to a presentation of the details of the 


appropriation bill, with comparisons therewith cf appropriations made by the previous legis- 


lature. 
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LEGISLATIVE EDITION 


The legislature having completed the work of its regular session, and having delayed action 


With the two editions before them, our readers will have an opportunity to judge for 


| 
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themselves as tu whether or not the work of the legislature was along lines of necessary recon- 


struction, amendment, or revision of the laws of the state, to the end eliminating the unneces- 


sary, providing for what may be absolutely necessary, to the final end of an economical admin- 


istration of public activities, confined to such activities as may be really required for an effi- 


cient government in this state, its counties, cities, towns, and other municipal divisions and 


districts thereof. 


The Results of a Session of the Seventh Legislature of the 


State of Arizona 


The taxpaying public and that means 
the entire public of the State of Arizona 
have been in suspense for a period of 
over sixty days, hoping against hope, and 
really expecting that the history of the 
regular session of the seventh legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona would be 
written in lines of legislation to meet the 
desire of the public for economy, for 
really constructive and re-consiructive 
legislation to that end. Relief from the 
burden of constantly increased tax bur- 
dens. Action which would make the 
state land funds productive of current 
revenues to be devoted to the needs of 
the various state institutions, as a sure 
step towards reducing the aggregate of 
direct taxes necessary to the support re- 
quired for such institutions. Legisla- 
tion directed to the question of handling 
the collection of delinquent taxes. These 
in part, coupled with a desire on the part 
of the public for legislation which would 
put the finances, and fiscal business of 
the state upon a real business basis, ap- 
plied to all business activities of the 
state, were among the things expected 
in accomplishment by the legislature. To 
what extent the legislature in fact satis- 
fied the expectations of the public, will 
appear from the list of laws which it did 
enact, a brief synopsis of which appears 
below. The order in which the numbers 
of the acts passed by the legislature, and 
the arrangement thereof given hereafter, 
follows the order in which the laws will 
appear in the session laws for 1925, 
when published, which in turn is the 
order in which the various acts found 
their way into the office of the Secretary 
of State. 


The laws are as follows:— 

House Bill No. 1—This bill appropri- 
ates $93,220.00 for the purposes of the 
legislative session. Of that amount $27,- 
720.00 was appropriated for salaries of 
legislators. $2,500.00 for mileage. $36,- 
000.00 for employees, divided into $21,- 
000.00 for house employees and $15,- 
600.00 for employees of the senate. Also 
included $25,000.00 divided equally be- 
tween the houses for the “‘contingent ex- 
penses”’ of each. 

House Bill No. 6—This is an emergen- 
cy measure which appropriates the sum 
of “Two Hundred and Seventy-Five 
Thousand Dollars for the use of the Un- 
iversity of Arizona for emergency con- 
struction and equipment on the campus 
of said University, that the University 
might be prepared to care for the in- 
creased student enrollment.” So far as 
anything appears in this law, the details 
es to what the real emergency is, does 
not appear. 

Senate Bill No. 7—This bill amends 
the prior laws authorizing special pav- 
ing districts in cities, by authorizing 
“poles, wires, conduits, lamps, stand- 
dards, and other suitable or necessary 
appliances for the purpose of lighting 
and beautifying the streets improved,” to 
be included in the contract with the 
street paving, and the cost assessed 
against adjoining land owners. This 
law is also an emergency measure, and 
in terms is made to apply to all proceed- 
ings heretofore initiated for street im- 
provements, where the contract therefor 
is not let until after the law takes effect, 


if a majority of frontage owners so pe- 
tition. 


House Bill No. 11.—An emergency 
measure appropriating $1000.00 for the 
payment of accruing accounts of the Law 
and Reference Library and other neces. 
sary expenses, for the fiscal year 1924) 
mo Zen | 

Senate Bill No. 20—Authorize the dis! 
posal of bodics of executed convicts un! 
claimed by relatives, for use for scienti- 
fic purposes. Annuls all prosecutions 
heretofore commenced on account of dis 
position of bodies heretofore made by 
the superintendent of the state prison. 

Senate Bill No. 21—This is a referen- 
dum measure to be submitted to vote of 
the people to repeal the existing game 
laws enacted through previous referen- 
dum. 

Senate Bill No. 9—Authorize the issue 
of tax anticipation bonds, to draw not to 
exceed five per cent interest, in which 
the taxes for the last half instalment of 
1924 taxes, all taxes for year 1925, and 
first half of year 1926, may be anticipat 
ed through such bond issues. q 

House Bill No. 12—Provides a proced- 
ure for the dissolution of drainage dis- 
tricts heretofore, or hereafter, organized. 

Senate Bill No. 42—Provides for the 
cooperation of the Board of Directors of 
State Institutions with the United States 
Commissioner General of Immigration, 
in the matter of returning aliens who be- 
come public charges in Arizona to their 
native countries, and for the return to 
other states of persons who are citizens 
thereof, who have not resided in Arizona 
for one year previously to becoming a 
public charge in Arizona. The law pro 
vides for an open appropriation 01 
enough money payable from the general 
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fund of the state to carry out bets 


poses of the act. 

*.House Bill No. 52=-Reqnires: ealseud 
companies to equip their locomotives 
with automatic bell. ringers. Provides 
a fine. of not-less than twenty-five -dol- 
lars nor more than one hundred dollars 
for each day that any locomotive engine 
is operated in violation. of bie egy. 
ions of the act. 


House Bill Nos: 56—Is- ani: Salt patito 


amends Subdivision 8, of Pardgraph 2733 


as amended. by’ Chapter 72 acts of Fitth 


State Legislature, by re-enacting the pro- 
visions -of the: amendment, except in 
changing from five hundred to four hun- 
dred, the number of’ pupils in daily at- 
tendance in such schools as are author- 
ized to unite for the employment of a 
‘city superintendent of schools. 

House Bill No. 23—Relates to elec- 

tions, qualifications of electors, and of 
school trustees, in school elections. 
Among other qualifications of trustees, 
the ability to read the constitution of the 
United States in the English language in 
such manner as to show that person is 
neither prompted nor reciting from mem- 
ory, und to write his name, is injected 
into the law. 
_ House Bill Ne. 9—Is a law to regulate 
the handling or sale of bread and other 
bakery products, providing against ex- 
changes or takebacks. Authorizes the 
State Board of Health to make rules and 
regulations to give effect to the act. 
Makes a violation thereof, a misde- 
meanor. 

Heuse Bill No. 62—Relates to amend- 
ments of pleadings in civil actions in the 
superior courts. Such amendments to be 
made at any stage of the action upon 
such terms as the court may prescribe, 
or at any time, not less than five days 
before trial without leave of the court. 
Amends Paragraph 422 of Civil Code of 
£913. 

» Senate Bill No. 39—Provides a limita- 
aion of one year from date of issuance, 
within which to present state warrants 
for payment. If not so presented the 
warrants become void, and the amounts 
‘or which drawn revert to the state. 

' Senate Bill No. 52—Authorizes the 
Secretary of State to dispose of Arizona 
reports, of the revised statutes of 1887 
and 1901, and of session laws prior to 
1913. Reserving at least fifteen volumes 
»f each issue. 

House Bill No. 28—This bill provides 
‘or recording notices of federal tax liens 
und certificates discharging such liens, 
n the office of the county recorder of 
he county or counties within which the 
woperty subject to such lien is situated. 
The law was enacted to give effect to 
he provisions of Section 3186 of Revised 
statutes of the United States, 37 Statu- 
es at Large page 1013. 

Heuse Bill No. 53—Provides 


an 
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amendment to present law relating to 
adjudications. as to insanity... Provides 
for a hearing in open court of cases of 
persons who. are. alleged.to be danger- 
ously insane, aind at large.. 

‘House Bill No. 54—Relates to extra 
judges of the superior courts. Provides 
for an appointment of such judges in 
each county of the state having a census 
enumeration: greater than. thirty- thous- 
and .inhabitants, .by the -governor. upon 
petition of the board.of supervisors of 
such :counties.-. That vacancies are not 
to- be filled by re-appointment, except 
upon like: petitions to the governor. Pro- 
vides for an expiration of the office of 
extra superior judge in Yavapai county 
after December 31, 1926. 

Senate Bill No. 38—This provides for 
amendments to the laws pertaining to 
canvass of returns of elections, and de- 
claration of results, including require- 
ments for proclamations by the Govern- 
or in respect to amendments and meas- 
ures submitted to vote. Provides for 
recount in certain cases where the maj- 
orities shown by the canvass do not 
exceed certain numbers of votes. Pyro- 
vides for determining by lot in public 
drawing between two candidates in a 
tie vote. 

Hcuse Bill No. 37—This is a relief 
bill to pay Dunbar’s Weekly the sum of 
$250.00 as the balance remaining due 
and unpaid upon a contract for publish- 
ing and printing the annual report of 
the state treasurer for the year ending 
June 30th, 1923, the amount prior there- 
to appropriated having been insufficient. 

House Bill No. 84—This law provides 
that whoever contributes or furnishes 
any statement, allegation or news item to 
a newspaper, knowing such statement, 
allegation or news item is untrue, is 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon com- 
plaint of the newspaper or any person 
injured in person or in property, by the 
publication thereof, and subject, upon 
conviction, to a fine not exceeding $300. 
or a jail sentence not exceeding three 
months, or both fine and imprisonment. 

House Bill No. 116—-This bill provides 
for changing the name of the Tempe Nor- 
mal School to ‘“‘The Tempe State Teach- 
ers’ College;’’ and the name of the Nor- 
thern Arizona Normal School at Flag- 
staff, to “The Northern Arizona State 
Teachers’ College.” Provides for a four 
year’s teachers’ Training course to be es- 
tablished in each college. 

House Bill No. 15—This measure 
amends Paragraph 2736 of 1913 Civil 
Code. The amendment features consist 
in qualifying the wives of taxpayers up- 
on community property, who are in other 
respects qualified, to vote at bond elec- 
tions as a bona fide property taxpayer, 
by exhibiting the tax receipt showing 
payment of taxes upon such community 
property for the previous year, or, the 
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assessment notice of the county assessor 
for the-same period. 

House Bill-No..103—This bill, by way 
of amendment to Paragraph 597 of Pen- 
al Code of 1913, adds “poison parsnip” 
to the noxious weeds which are not to be 
permitted to grow or to go to seed along 
irrigation canals. 

House Bill No. 121—Authorizes ‘the 
organization of corporations for “re- 
search, investigation, and experimenta- 
tion in agriculture, horticulture, biology, 
botany, aboriculture, and other scienti- 
fic purposes. Exempts the property and 
funds of such corporation from taxation 
so long as such property shall be used 
for the purposes of the corporation only, 
and not for profit. 

House Bill Ne. 30—This bill amends 
the lien law, by amending Paragraph 
3653-of Civil Code, and giving a lien to 
persons who furnish labor, or material of 
any kind, to the contractor cr subcon- 
tractor, or furnish mules, horses, equip- 
ment, or machinery in or used in the con- 
struction, alteration, repair, of irrigation 
canals, other irrigation works, or brid- 
ges, fences, roads, highways, cellar, ex- 
cavation, or other structure or improve- 
ment, or to be used in clearing, ditching, 
bordering, or levelling land, in favor of 
persons to whom money or wages are 
due. 

House Bill No. 50-—-Amends the penal 
code relating to forgeries or counterfeit- 
ing, possessing, passing, uttering or pub- 
lishing ficticious bills, notes, checks or 
other instruments. 

House Bill No. 77—This bill amends 
Paragraph 2732 of Civil Code, relating 
to election of school trustees. The amend- 
ment relates particularly to the return of 
records, and canvass of the votes, and 
issuance of election certificates in such 
cases. 

Senate Bill No. 103—This bill was 
known as the “Live Stock Sanitary Com- 
mission Code.” It comprises twenty 
printed pages, and revises the laws rela- 
tive to the powers and duties of the live 
stock sanitary board. It provides for 
payment to the three members of the 
board, a per diem of ten dollars per day, 
for not to exceed sixty days in any one 
year. Also for mileage in traveling on 
business of the commission. It also cre- 
ates the office of ‘‘County Sanitary Meat 
Inspector.” Fixes salaries of such offi- 
cers at, $3000.00 per year in first class 
counties; $2400.00 per year in second 
class counties; $1800.00 per year in all 
other counties. Also provides for the 
appointment in each county of Deputy 
County Sanitary Meat Inspectors, by the 
boards of supervisors, at salaries to be 
fixed by such boards. The other details 
of the bill are too numerous for presen- 
tation in this article. 

Senate Bill No. 76—This is an amend- 
ment to the law relating to the duties of 
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attorneys at law. It covers a recital of 
their duties to the public and to the 
courts. Covers the matters of disbar- 
ment, and proceedings incident thereto. 

Senate Bill No. 133-——This bill appro- 
priates $9250.00 from the general fund 
of the state, for the construction, under 
the supervision of the State Engineer, of 
a bridge with the approaches thereto, 
across the Santa Cruz River in Santa 
Cruz county, at a site west of the village 
of Amado in said county. 

House Bill No. 293—This provides for 
county scholarships for one student each 
year, of the value of one thousand dol- 
lars. These scholarships to be deter- 
mined by competitive examinations. 

House Bill No. 229—This bill provides 
for the appointment by the Governor of 
a Code Commissioner, to revise and codi- 
fy the statutes of the state. Carries an 
appropriation of $32,000.00 and pro- 
vides for a salary of $10,000.00 for the 
Commissioner. 

House Bill No. 13——This bill appropri- 
ates the total sum of $4000.00, payable 
in monthly instalments of $75.00 each, 
to Mrs. Emma May Johnson, and three 
minor children, due to the death of Isaac 
Andrew Johnson, the husband and fath- 
er, while engaged as a laborer under the 
highway department, and while engag- 
ed in maintenance work upon the Apache 
trail. 

House Bill No. 16—This act provides 
a code for the systematic registration of 
births and deaths. Provides for a Cen- 
tral Bureau of Vital Statistics. Provides 
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for a State Registrar at a salary of $2,- 
800.00 per year. Empowers the State 
Board of Health to employ such other 
assistants as deemed necessary, and fix 
the compensation of persons so employ- 
ed. Provides that each incorporated 
town and city of the state shall be a 
special registration district, with power 
in the State Board of Health to establish 
such other districts in counties outside 
of towns or cities as deemed advisable. 
Provides for a special registrar in each 
district. Provides for fees for registra- 
tions and other duties. The code com- 
prises twenty pages of provisions cover- 
ing its various details. 

House Bill No. 24—This bill amends 
in some details, the amount of fees col- 
lected by county recorders for services 
of that office. The particular amend- 
ment relates to fees for providing certi- 
fied copies of the records thereof. 

House Bill No. 42—This act provides 
that all schools and colleges in this state 
which are supported by public funds, in- 
structions shall be given by teaching the 
essentials, sources, and history of the 
constitution of the United States. That 
no student in said schools and 
colleges shall receive a_ certifi- 
cate of graduation without  pre- 
viously passing a satisfactory examina- 
tion upon that course. Provides for at 
least one year course of study of the 
constitution in the grammar, high school 
and college grades of the schsols. Pro- 
vides that superintendents, principals, 
and teachers in schools be required to 
pass a satisfactory examinatign upon 
the provisions and principles of the con- 
stitution, before receiving certificates. 

House Bill No. 55—This bill appropri- 
ates $2500.00 for the relief of Clay Hen- 
shaw Powers, the widow, and four minor 
children of officer Edward F. Powers, a 
deputy sheriff of Yavapai county, mur- 
dered while in the discharge of his offi- 
cial duties. 

House Bill No. 61—-This makes an ap- 
propriation of $4000.00 payable $50.00 
per month, for the relief of Mrs. Charles 
R. Hannan, whose husband was killed 
while in the employ of the highway de- 
partment. 

House Bill No. 155—This is an emer- 
gency measure which appropriates $45,- 
000.00 for the State Hospital for Insane. 
The funds were needed to pay for the in- 
stallation of city water, rebuilding heat- 
ing system, and supplying steam, heat, 
and cold water lines in said institution. 

Heuse Bill No. 219—This bill added 
$10,000.00 to the appropriation of $93,- 
220.00 made by House Bill No. 1, for fur- 
ther salaries and expenses of the legisla- 
tive session. 

Senate Bill No. 12—This appropriates 
the sum of $500.00 for relief of George 
Steisel, injured while in the employ of 
the State Highway department on the 
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Old Trails highway near Oatman. 

Senate Bill No. 26—This bill appro 
priates the sum of $500.00 for the relie} 
of J. E. Bruce for injuries received whil 
in the employ of the State Highway De. 
partment when thrown from a truck, 0 
the highway near Oatman. 

Senate Bill No. 30—Appropriates $2, 
500.00 for relief of Stuart McCormick 
who was injured while in the employ 01 
the state highway department. : 

Senate Bill No. 47—This bill appropri 
ates $3000.00 for the relief of five yea 
old James McDonald Wall, who was in 
jured when run over by a state highway 
truck on the road in Superior. This 
amount is payable in $30.00 monthly 
instalments. 

Senate Bill No. 82—This bill provides 
the extra sum of $8,289.61, to pay fo 
automobile license plates required by 
the office of Secretary of State, in ex 
cess of previous estimates. 

Senate Bill No. 151—This bill ape 
priates $1500.00 for relief of B. Lewis 
who was injured while in the employ of 
the state highway department on work 
in Santa Cruz county. 

Senate Bill No. 17—Appropriates $2, 
500.00 for relief of Mrs. Earvil H. Pal 
mer, and the children of motorcycle of. 
ficer, E. H. Palmer, who was killed by 
being thrown from his motorcycle while 
on duty in Maricopa county. 

Senate Bill No. 114—This bill appro- 
priates the sum of $17,274.06, with inter. 
est from Nov. 25, 1923, to satisfy a judg 
ment recovered by Kisselberge & Schmidt 
for balance due upon a construction con 
tract connected with Federal Aid pro: 
ject No. 55, on the Yuma-Phcenix higi 
way. 

Senate Bill No. 105—Appropriatll 

$916.66 to pay deficiencies in expense 
appropriations of the Sixth Legislature. 

Sub. Senate Bill No. $9—This carries 
an appropriation of $1165.61, for relied 
of Will T. Webb, State Fair Commission 
er, who was injured in an automobile ae 
cident on the highway between Florence 
and Tucson, on October 5, 1924, while 
traveling on official business. j 

Senate Bill No. 28—This law pertains 
to the powers of the “Board of Regents 
of the University of Arizona” amending 
several paragravhs of the Civil Code © 
1913 upon that subject. Among other 
powers that board is given power to en- 
act ordinances for the government of the 
University. After readopting provisions 
of the old law as to university courses, 
the board is authorized to establish such 
other colleges, schools and departments, 
as said Board of Regents may from time 
to time deem proper. The board of E | 
gents is also authorized to expend such 
portions of the “University Land Funds” 
“University Timber Land Funds” and all 
other funds provided for said university, 
as deemed advisable, when not inconsist- 
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ant with the provisions of any general 
appropriation bill. 

Senate Bill No. 34—Amends the pre- 

sent laws relative to examination and ad- 
nission of attorneys to practice in the 
state courts. 
- House Bill No. 35 — Authorizes the 
State Land Commissioner to use $10,- 
)00.00 for drilling a test well for water 
‘or irrigation purposes in or near the 
ower portion of the basin of the Gila 
River in Pinal county, to be drilled upon 
nds which cannot be irrigated by grav- 
ty flow from waters from the ‘‘Coolidge 
Dam” reservoir. 

House Bill No. 81—Amends present 

aw relative to sales of property for non- 
yayment of delinquent instalments due 
ipon improvement bonds for special im- 
orovements made in cities and towns. 
_ House Bill No. 166—This bill makes 
yrovisions for the sale, collection, and 
sompromise, of notes, bonds, mortgages, 
ind other securities that were pledged 
o the State to secure deposits in the Cen- 
ral Bank of Phoenix, the Exchange 
3ank of Peoria, the Central Bank of 
Wickenburg, and the Central Bank of 
Willcox, in event the state becomes the 
»wner of any such securities. 


_ Senate Bill No. 41—This law is for the 
yurpose of regulating the practice of 
‘optometry” in the State of Arizona, for 
he registry of practicioners, and a state 
yoard of examiners. The expenses to 
»e paid from fees collected. 

Senate Bill Nc. 29—Provides for an 
mendment to the law as to an organiza- 
jon of “no fence”’ districts, within irri- 
ration districts. 


House Bill No. 86—Provides for liens 
vy proprietors of livery or public stables 
(pon animals placed with them for feed, 
are, and attention. Also provides for a 
jen in favor of proprietors of garages, 
epair and service stations upon automo- 
viles and motor vehicles placed with 
hem for repairs, additions, storage, care 
nd attention. For the amount of charges 
‘0 each case. 


| House Bill No. 102—This law _ pur- 
yorts to be enacted for the purpose of 
fegulating and fixing the compensation 
f all county and precinct officers, thru 
. re-classification of counties according 
0 assessed valuations of property in 
‘ach. In the law, which amends Chap- 
er 162, Laws of 1919, counties of the 
irst class are those having property 
ssessed therein to the value of over $40,- 
00,000.00 instead of $50,000,000.00; 
ounties of the second class are those 
vhere property values are between $15,- 
00,000.00 and $40,000.00, instead of 
retween $15,000,000.00 and $50,000,- 
00.00 as formerly; Third class counties 
re those where values are between 
10,000,000.00 and $15,000,000.00 in- 
tead of between $12,000,000.00 and 
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$15,000,000.00 as under the old law. All 
counties with an assessed valuation of 
less than $10,000,000.00 are designed as 
fourth class counties, this class was for- 
merly of counties where the valuations 
were under $12,000,000.00. This new 
classification, based upon the assessed 
valuations for the tax year, 1924, would 
advance Pinal County into a “first class”’ 
county; advance Navajo into a third class 
county, and leave Apache as the only 
county of the fourth class, for salary of 
county officer purposes. 


House Bill No. 117—This act revises 
the law as to the character of security 
to be taken for state loans of state land 
funds. Only first mortgages on improv- 
ed farm lands within the state of Ari- 
zona that have been in cultivation for at 
least five years, and to which are attach- 
ed improved water rights in an irrigation 
or water distributing association, corpor- 
ation or organization, actually function- 
ing and delivering water to its subscrib- 
ers, stockholders or owners of such water 
rights. This eliminates the possibility 
of making state loans upon lands to be 
improved, with those improvements to 
consist perhaps only of attempts to pro- 
vide water through pumping or other 
means, upon lands in fact ar‘d and des- 
ert lands, which never have been, and 
never would become ‘‘farm lands” ex- 
cept through the successful application 
of water thereon due to the improve- 
ments to be so attempted as a means of 
supplying irrigation water thereto. The 
new law eliminates an element of specu- 
lative value, as to securities upon land, 
heretofore present in connection with 
state loans actually made. The other 
features of the law remain unchanged. 


House Bill No. 138—This law entitles 
fire departments which are organized in 
unincorporated towns, or settlements, 
having a population of two thousand or 
more, to participate in a fund derived 
from certain license fees collected from 
fire insurance companies by the state. 
Heretofore a distribution sof these fees 
was confined to fire departments in in- 
corporated towns and cities only. 

House Bill No. 148—This law extends 
the application of code provisions re- 
lating to the transcribing of old records 
and indexes thereto which have become 
defaced and mutilated, into new records, 
to records of the county recorder’s of- 
fice, and all official maps and plats, 
specifically named rather than generally 
included under the language of the old 
law. 


Heuse Bill No. 149—-This law relates 
to the recording of plats of town sites, 
established under acts of Congress upon 
what was formerly public lands. Amends 
the present law upon that subject. 

House Bill No. 66—This law amends 
Paragraph 2697 of Civil Code of 1913, 
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relative to powers of State Board of 
Education. 

House Bill No. 147—This law provid- 
es a method for inspecting the status of 
lands upon which the State Loan Board 
has heretofore loaned state land funds. 
Authorizes a renewal of loans, reduction 
of the principal amounts thereof, and 
interest rates thereon. Provides a revolv- 
ing fund of $10,000.00 with which to 
protect the interest of the state in such 
lands. Provides also for tax levies to be 
made to reimburse the land funds, on 
account of losses in said loans. 

House Bill No. 67—This law amends 
Subd. 1, Par. 2733 of Civil Code of 1913. 
Among the powers therein provided, is 
that of including in common and high 
school budgets, an item for purchasing 
school sites, or for purchasing or erecting 
school houses. Requires the county 
school superintendents to include such 
items in reports to board of supervisors, 
and latter may in their discretion make 
a sufficient levy to cover such costs, not 
to exceed a rate of 10 cents per hun- 
dred of the assessed valuation of the pro- 
perty of a district. 

House Bill No. 78—Is an amendment 
which vests school boards with power to 
exclude from the public schools, children 
of filthy or vicious habits, or suffering 
from contagious or infectious diseases. 

House Bill No. 85—Provides for the 
annexation of one school district upon a 
petition therefore acted upon favorably 
by the board of the other district involv- 
ed. Such annexation to be accomplished 
unless protested by the electors of either 
district. 

House Bill No. 104—Provides for poll- 
ing places in each district within the ter- 
ritory embraced in union high school dis- 
tricts, in election for trustee of latter dis- 
tricts. 

House Bill No. 107—This is an amend- 
ment to the law pertaining to the handl- 
ing and sale of milk, and the powers and 
duties of the State Dairy Commissioner. 

House Bill No. 87—Provides a method 
under which persons physically unable 
to go to the polls, may send in their bal- 
lots for primary and general elections. 

House Bill No. 162—Relates to the or- 
ganization of building and loan associa- 
tions, places same under the supervision 
of the State Superintendent of banks, 
and prescribes powers and duties of that 
officer relating to such organizations. 

House Bill No. 195—This is the gen- 
eral appropriation bill. The details of 
this bill, and of other appropriations, 
will be given in the next issue of this 
Magazine. 

Senate Bill No. 131—This act relates 
to the registration of motor vehicles with 
an issuance of certificates of title there- 
to. Regulates the purchase and sale of 
such vehicles. Requires permits to driv- 
ers of cars to be issued by county asses- 
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sors. Prohibits driving without such per- 
mits. : scilitasiat 

House, Bill No. 32—Provides for an es- 
tablishing, of * ‘zones’ in cities and towns 
as a means of regulating to height and 
size of buildings, the percentage of lots 
that may be occupied, the size of yards, 
courts and open spaces, and the location 
and use of. buildings, structures, for 
trade, industry, residence and other pur- 
poses. 


House Bil! No. 225—This provides for 
a special election to be held for the pur- 
pose of voting upon amendments to the 
constitution, as proposed by the legisla- 
ture. 


House Bill No. 226—Is a proposed 
amendment to the constitution permit- 
ting the legislature to extend the opera- 
tion of Workmen’s Compensation law to 
employees of the state, and other politi- 
cal subdivisions, and to enlarge the scope 
of the present constitution as to injuries 
for which compensation may be provid- 
ed by the legislature. 


House Bill No. 227—This is a Work- 
man’s compensation law, covering sub- 
stantially the provisions as contained in 
the similar law, heretofore declared un- 
constitutional. It is advance legislation 
intended to become effective, in event 
the voters amend the constitution as pro- 
posed in House Bill No. 226. 


Senate Bill No. 58—Provides for the 
appointment by the governor of Veter- 
an’s Service Officer, to represent veter- 
ans, in presenting claims against the gov- 
ernment. 


Five acts of the legislature, House Bill 
No. 118, Senate Bill No. 22, House Bill 
No. 71, House Bill No. 142, and Senate 
Bill No. 54, were vetoed by the Govern- 
or. A veto was also made of Concurrent 
Resolution No. 1, relating to a ratifica- 
tion of the Colorado River Compact with 
reservations. 

There were one hundred and fifty- 
eight printed bills introduced in the Sen- 
ate; and two hundred and twenty-two 
printed bills before the House. Besides 
those which were printed, there were a 
number of bills introduced in each 
branch of the legislature, and acted up- 
on, which were never printed. 

The legislature which adjourned its 
regular session, thus passed eighty-six 
laws, of which eighty-one will become 
part of the laws of the state. Out of 
the total number passed, there were two 
which provided for the salaries and ex- 
penses of the legislative session itself. 
The total of these appropriations is 
$103,220.00. This amount exceeds by 
more than one hundred per cent the to- 
tal appropriated for the regular legisla- 
tive session of 1915, when the appropria- 
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tion was $50,000.00. It edb Bites over 
two fold the amount appropriated for the 
regular session of 1917. ~-Commencing 
with 1919, the salaries of employees of 
the legislature commenced to increase, 
and the number. of employées likewise 
increased, until it took $75,000.00-to: cov- 
er the expense of-the legislative session 
of that year. A similar appropriation was 
made in two bills, aggregating $75,000.- 
00 for the regular session of 1921: ©-In 
1923, a total sum of $90,686.00 was -ap- 
propriated to cover the cost of the leg- 
islative, proceedings. 
in.,mind that the item of “salaries of 
members of the legislature,’’ runs the 
same through all these years. Algo 
that the item of ‘mileage of members” 
runs substantially the same.. The item 
of salaries of members was $22,680.00 
in 1915, the item of mileage, was $2,- 
300.00. These items deducted left less 
than one-half of the $50,000.00 appro- 
priated, to use for incidental expenses, 
and salaries of employees of the legisla- 
ture. The last session appropriated the 
sum of $27,000.00 for salaries of mem- 
bers, and the sum of $2,500.00 for mile- 
age. When these items are deducted 
from the total of $103,220.00, there re- 
mained $73,700.00 for incidental expen- 
ses, and salaries of the employees of the 
legislature. So as between the regular 
session of 1915, and the one just closed, 
the incidental expenses of the latter 
tripled those of the former. 

Nothwithstanding an evident desire of 
the public for legislative action which 
would be confined to really necessary 
laws, to be proposed and enacted to meet 
present financial conditions of the tax- 
paying public in general, it appears that 
nearly three fifths of the entire list of 
proposed laws, fell by the way side in 
the hands of committees, or were lost 
sight of until too late for legislative ac- 
tion thereon. Just how many of such 
bills were really desirable and really 
important cannot be stated. It is enough 
to say, that but few of the eighty-one 
laws which were enacted, are of a char- 
acter the importance of which stamps 
them as really needed to round out the 
code of laws of Arizona. 

Twelve of the laws above listed, are 
appropriations for the relief of employ- 
ees of the state, and others injured while 
on duty as officers. The moral respon- 
sibility of the state to assume a duty to 
provide such relief, need not be question- 
ed, if it were to be suggested that some 
general law could be enacted, under 
which such claims could be acted upon 
by the courts, or some other power act- 
ing for the state, and relieve the state 
of an expense involved in legislative ac- 
tion thereon, which more than equals 
the amounts appropriated. 
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The Be Ee of the state will find no 
evidences of attempted economy, in such 
bills as the “Live Stock Sanitary. Code,” 
the ‘Vital Statistics Law,” the new 
“County Classification and Salary Law,” 
and the new “Dairy Commissioner” law 
each of ‘which is referred to briefly a= 
bove. «Nor will any evidences of econ- 
omy appear in connection with‘the spec 
jal- elections which are authorized, -at 
which voters may act upon séveral legs 
islatively proposed initiative laws- and 
amex dments to the state constitution. 

The greater portion of the time of the 
legislature was devoted to consideration 
of matters connected with the ‘“‘Colorado 
River Compact.” Its completed work 
thereon leaves the question of efficacy 
thereof still open to question. It under 
took to agree to the compact through a 
joint resolution of both houses of the 
legislature. The motive which promp 
ted such a course was to get around the, 
known opposition of the Governor te 
the proposals of that resolution. In short, 
to bind the state of Arizona by act of 
the legislature alone, regardless of the 
existence or non-existence of a veto pow= 
er in the executive to be applied to suc 
a resolution. It is not the purpose of| 
the Magazine to enter into a prolonged 
discussion of the merits of the arguments 
pro and con, the respective constitution= 
al powers of the legislature and of the 
governor, which are drawn into the ques 
tion of the effect of a legislative resolu- 
tion, not submitted to, and mever actedll 
upon by the governor, except to lodge a 
veto in the office of the Secretary of 
State disapproving that joint resolution, | 
The main question and the main result 
is the effect of it all upon the taxpaying |! 
public. That public has been called up- 
on to pay the expenses of a session of | 
the legislature, which was in point of 
expense the most expensive legislative | 
session in the history of the state. The 
public foots the bills whether it gets sat- 
isfactory results or any results at all 
from such sessions. And the end may 
not be yet. There are those whose ef- 
forts are being directed to obtaining an. 
other round of the battle, i. e. those whe 
seek for and expect, or expected during 
the last hours of the past session, that a 
extra session would be called. It is no 
believed that the general public desire 
any such extra session, and it is to be 
hoped that no seeming necessity therefo: 
will appear as a reason for such a ses 
sion. 


The generally prevailing majorit! 
feeling seems to be to sanction and ap- 
prove the ‘“‘sine die’ adjournment, an¢ 
to add thereto nothing with respect te 
the Seventh Legislature, but the word 
“let it rest in peace.” 
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Q. The Seventh State Legislature 
which just adjourned having failed to 
enact any legislation pertaining to state 
highway construction or maintenance, is 
there any law of the State which provides 
for any levy of state taxes, or for other 
revenue for highway purposes? 

_ A. It is the opinion of the Legal De- 
partment that Chapter 76 of the Session 
Laws of 1923 is still in effect and still 
authorizes a levy of ten cents per hun- 
dred upon the assessed valuations of pro- 
perty according to the annual assess- 
ment values thereof for tax purposes; is 
likewise still in effect and authorizes the 
collection of the ‘three cent gasoline 
tax,” therein provided for, as well as 
still authorizes the collection of the pas- 
senger tax, and truck tax, also provided 
for in thatlaw. That in addition thereto, 
the motor vehicle license taxes, now col- 
lected by county assessors, becomes part 
of the total funds, still available for use 
‘by state and county officers, for a con- 
tinued construction, maintenance, and 
repair of state highways and bridges. 

_ For the reason that the question as to 
‘whether Chapter 76 of the Session Laws 
‘of 1923, operated as and still continues 
to operate, authority for raising ‘more 
funds, than required to accomplish some 
specific highway construction, some 
‘specifically required refunds to counties, 
‘and to the state general fund, and the 
‘point which is raised in some official cir- 
cles, that the operation and effect of 
that law ceased, when these specific ob- 
ects were carried out, it seems perti- 
Nent that the opinion above advanced 
be supported by an analysis of that par- 
ticular law, and referring to other gen- 
eral laws upon the same subject of high- 
‘Way construction and maintenance, and 
authority to use funds for that purpose. 
In the financial code of the special ses- 
‘Sion of the Fifth Legislature, Section 126, 
page 259 of the session laws of that ses- 
‘sion it is provided :— 
| “5123. For the construction, recon- 
struction, repair, improvement and main- 
tenance of public highways, roads and 
bridges, under the direction of the Board 
of Directors of State Institutions and the 
State Engineer a sum of money shall be 
paid out under duly itemized and sworn 
claims, approved by the State Auditor, 
who shall draw warrants therefor on 
the state treasurer, who shall pay the 
Same out of the general fund and the 
appropriation for the Board of Directors 
of State Institutions for that purpose, 
authorized in the General Appropria- 
tion Bill; (Here follows a re-enacted 
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provision continuing the 25% and 75% 
portions of those funds, as between the 
state and county ).” 

Chapter 64, Session Laws of 1919, 
which created the ‘‘Board of Directors 
of State Institutions’ and defined there- 
in its powers, included therein a general 
provision as to “full charge and control’ 
extended to: ‘Such other state institu- 
tions for which no management is other- 
wise provided by law.” That law also 
provides for a purchasing department, 
for the keeping accounts of all expendi- 
tures from money appropriated to insti- 
tutions under the control of the Board. 
These provisivns are alluded to, perhaps 
not being entirely relevant to the ques- 
tion above asked, which relates to pro- 
visions for funds, but to show that pro- 
visions do exist under which funds actu- 
ally appropriated may be expended un- 
der authority of state laws. 

Returning to a further analysis of the 
Highway Code of 1923, it should be 
noted that the constitutionality of that 
act has been passed upon by the supreme 
Court of the State. (Black & White 
Taxicab Co. v. Standard Oil Company, 
218 Pacific Reporter 139). In passing 
upon the constitutional questions raised 
in That case,.th= court says :— 

“We think the title of the act as well 
as the body of the act has to do general- 
ly with the public highways of the state; 
in other words, the subject expressed in 
the title and treated in the act as “‘high- 
ways,” their construction, maintenance, 
the raising of revenues, and the manner 
of their expenditure or distribution or 
expenditure. Closely allied to that gen- 
eral subject and in consonance there- 
with is the providing for the payment of 
any highway construction already com- 
pleted or in the course of completion 
and the payment of borrowed money by 
one political unit to another, or others, 
and the ratifying and approving of con- 
tracts lore ture consiructrony, 95 * * It 
states distinctly the object of the tax, 
(gasoline tax specially referred to), to 
be “for the maintenance of county roads 
and highways.” 

Speaking of general appropriation 
bills, as compared to special laws appro- 
priating for special purposes, the Court 
in the same case says: 

“That this provision of the constitu- 
tion was only intended to apply to bien- 
nial legislation appropriations made out 
of the general revenues of the state. It 
has no application to a fund created for 
a special purpose, and dedicated by the 
act under which such fund is created to 
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a part.cular use. The appropriation of 
the fund so created continues as long as 
the act which dedicates it to a particu- 
lar purpose remains in force.” 

The title of Chapter 76, Laws of 1923. 
(Highway Code) referred to in this in- 
cludes the words, “for the use of the 
Board of Directors of State Institutions 
and of said office of State Engineer,” in 
addition to other, and among other speci- 
fic uses of highway funds referred to in 
that title. The law itself sets aside cer- 
tain specific amounts in Section 2 men- 
tioned, for refunds to counties. The law 
in Section (5) appropriates from the 
funds and monies hereafter in this act 
created or designed, the sum of $1,550,- 
000.00 which shall be paid when and as 
available to the credit of the said 25% 
apportisnment account in said general 
fund, to be expended for, and only for 
the following purposes.” Thereafter in 
said section five the purposes for which 
that particular $1,550,000.00 is to be 
used appears specifically detailed as to 
purposes and as to highway projects 
there designated. On Page 220 of the 
Act, appears the following language :— 

“Provided that, when the above pur- 
poses are fully satisfied, any balance re- 
maining in such segregate account, shall 
be transferred, by the Auditor and 
Treasurer of the State of Arizona, to the 
apportionment account, with- 
in said general fund, and may thereafter 
be available for expenditure from that 
account, as authorized by law.” 

A provision which read in connection 
with the preceding language, in effect 
that the $1,550,000.00 should be paid 
“from” the funds hereafter created and 
designated, surely means that the legis- 
lature did not expect the specific high- 
way construction as referred to in the 
act, w3uld exhaust the entire funds pro- 
vided for in the whole act, and on the 
contrary, did provide for a disposition of 
the balance thereof for future highway 
purposes. 

On page of the act, there is a 
specific provision for an annual tax of 
ten cents per hundred dollars of assess- 
ed valuation for the purpose of: 

“The construction, reconstruction, re- 
pairing, improving, and maintaining 
state highways and bridges.” 

The $1,550,000.00 which had been 
previously appropriated by the prior pro- 
visions thereof, was designated as to in 
each case to be, “for the construction and 
completion of those certain highway pro- 
jects. The legislature evidently consid- 
ered the $1,550,000.00 sufficient for that 
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completion of those designated projects, 
and if it intended to limit the fund cre- 
ated through a ten cent per hundred tax 
levy, there would be no reason to use, 
additional words, “reconstruction, re- 
pairing, improving and maintaining 
State Highways and bridges” in connec- 
tion with that annual tax levy so author- 
ized. Nor if the legislature intended to 
fix the limit as to the time when such 
authority to levy a ten cent tax should 
expire, i. e. when the sum of $1,550,- 
000:00 had been raised, for what pur- 
pose did it legislate to continue a div- 
ision of funds into the 25% state portion, 
and the 75% county portion. As to both 
of which portions the designated uses 
thereof was for general highway pur- 
poses, construction, reconstruction, main- 
tenance, and repair of highways, that is, 
“state highways” in the instance of use 
of the 25% state portion, and “‘nublic 
highways” as to the use of the 75% por- 
tion. At this particular place in the law 
of 1923, the legislature plainly intended 
to make provision for a continuation of 
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state highway construction, beyond that 
included in the so-called ‘‘federal aid 
prior thereto taken care of in 
that law. And intended also: to make 
annually recurring state and county 
“State Road Tax Fund,’ as a means of 
paying the cost of such future highway 
activities. A similar analysis of the pro- 
visions of the same law, relative to a 


projects,” 


three cent per gallon license tax upon 
gasoline sales, will result in the same 
conclusion as to the real scope, intent, 
and full purpose of the whole law. That 
purpose is again disclosed in Paragraph 
or Section (iL) on page 229 of the print- 
ed law. It is there provided :— 
“Section 11. 
in said 25% 
the general fund, after the performance 
of all things required to be done in this 
act, and after the construction and com- 
pletion of all road projects enumerated 
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in this act, and all monies accruing to 
said apportionment acccunt thereafter 
shall be available for the purpose of 
such account, as authorized by law.” 
The words by the writer underscored 
above certainly express a legislative un- 
derstanding, that a balance would re- 
main, and more money would accrue to 
the 25% apportionment fund for high- 
ways, after all the specific provisions of 
the law had been complied with. That 
there would still accrue amounts real- 
ized from annual levy of direct taxes, 
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from a continued collection of the three 
cent gas tax, and the other Bier ia) taxes 
mentioned. 

The history of state tax levy appropri- 
ations for highway purposes discloses 
the facts, that the first amount pro- 
vided was two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand doHars. Later in 1917, that amount 
was increased to a ten cent per hundred 
tax, similar to that found in the 1923 
law. Between times the tax was reduced 
to five cents per hundred based upon 
assessed valuations. The effect of the 
1923 law under consideration in this ar- 
ticle, was to restore the status of the law 
to a “ten per cent” levy, and to provide 
specifically for use of the first proceeds 
of that levy and the state portions of 
other revenues provided for in that law. 
In Chapter 25, Laws of 1917 of the legis- 
lature, the State Engineer with the ap- 
proval of the State Board of Control was 
authorized to enter into contracts with 
the Federal government involving the use 
of federal aid funds. In that act pledged 
the good faith of the state to make avail- 
able state funds sufficient to equal fed- 
eral apportionments to the state, and to 
“maintain the roads constructed with 
the aid of funds so appropriated,” such 
maintenance being a condition imposed 
by Congress upon the states ts be bene- 
fited by federal aid for highways in 
those states. If the highway code of 
1928, is viewed as being enacted with an 
intent of the legislature to perform that 
duty, the condition to permanently 
maintain highways constructed jointly 
with state and federal funds, rather than 
viewing the law as failing entirely to pro- 
vide for such continued maintenance, 
another reason appears, to warrant the 
conclusion that nothing in the language 
of that code can properly be construed 
to limit the period of time during which 
the ten cent annual tax shall be levied, 
or during which the three cent gas, and 
other special license taxes, authorized 
therein, shall continue to be collected. 
With a duty imposed upon the legisla- 
ture to maintain highways, all presump- 
tions which would apply to any language 
of the law, of possible ambiguous or 
doubtful meaning, should be received in 
favor of an intent to perform, rather 
than evade such legislative duty. Ap- 
plying that presumption, the law under 
consideration plainly appropriates the 
sum of $1,550,000.00, 
and completion” 


“for construction 
of certain federal aid 
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projects; and just as plainly provides an 
annual ten cent tax, and other modes 
for raising state funds, “for reconstru | 
tion, repairing, improving and maintain- 
ing state highways,” in addition to that. 
specific amount set aside for certain con-| 
struction and completion of named feder- 
al projects, and with that application. 
the presumption to the law, its effect and! 
force, as authority for continued levy 
and continued collection sf the gas and 
other license taxes, remains in force, an 
will remain in force, until actually re 


pealed by some subsequent legislature 
It is true also, that the last. legislature 
did not repeal the law, simply left it as 
it was. By its silence, it simply left the 
old law in effect, with no conclusion to 
be drawn from that legislative silence 
other than being satisfied therewith both 
as.to its provisions and the amounts thus 
provided for highway purposes. 

As a practical feature, sufficient to 
answer any present question as to the 
highway code of 1923 still remaining in| 
effect, it appears under the facts, that 
the initial $1,550,000.00 therein referred 
to has not been collected thereunder. The 
twenty-five per cent portion of the “ten 
cent’ tax based upon assessed valuations 
of $697,002,006.00 for year 1923, and 
upon $649,879,308.00 for year 1924, 
amounted to only $336,720.32. The om 


collections from the gasoline tax, since 
that law went into effect, were $597,- 
299.10 for the years 1922, and 1923; and 
a total of $730,846.13 for year 1924. One 
half of these totals went direct to the 
counties. One half of the balance, went 
into the “25% apportionment to state 
portion of highway fund, producing 
$332,036.30 for that fund. Thus from 
the provisions of the act of 1928, only 
$668,756.62 has been made available 
to liquidate the specific item of $1,550, 4 
000.00 appropriated in that highway 
code. The law certainly contemplates 
provisions for direct and license taxes, to 
raise that amount, and its provisions will 
continue in effect until that amount is_ 
raised, regardless of any question as to 
any continued effect for raising further 
highway funds thereafter or not. q 

For all of above reasons, it is the- 
opinion of the legal department of this 
organization, that Chapter 76, Sessior 
Laws of 1923, the highway appropria-— 
tion code, is still in effect, and still au a 
thorizes the collection of the revenue | 
as there provided. 
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POSSIBLE FOUNDATIONS FOR FUTURE ECONOMY 
i IN PUBLIC APPROPRIATIONS 


. The Seventh State Legislature has completed its work of appropriating for 
state purposes for the next bi-ennial period. The upward trend of aggregates of 
appropriations continues for the future as shown by the increased amounts appear- 
ing in this Magazine. The burden of taxation will be increased instead of decreas- 
ed. Taxpayers will continue to look and be unable to find any pronounced eviden- 
ces of actual economy in the results before the public. It remains for administra- 
tive officers of the state departments, institutions, and offices, to inaugurate every 
possible economy as connected with actual expenses of their various activities, 
that therein and thereby actual expenditures will be reduced to the lowest possible 
minimum. If administrative officers will cut the corners in the matters of all ex- 
penditures for governmental current expenses, and see to it that the public gets 
a full dollar of value for every dollar expended for capital investment, their acts in 
so doing will pave the way for economy in the amounts actually expended during 
the next two years, and produce figures of actual and of necessary ex penditures, as 
a possible foundation for decreased appropriations by the next legislature. Ex- 
pending only what is necessary to be expended, regardless of amounts appropri- 
ated, will be real economy to the extent of saving public funds, and become an ex- 
ample through which to work further economy in the amounts appropriated, and 
thus directly reduce the amounts required of taxpayers to provide the funds ap- 
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A Comparative Statement As Between All Appr 


the Fiscal Years 1923-1924 and 1924-1925, and The App 
Legislature, For the Fiscal Y ears 1925-1926 and 1926-1927. 


Offices, Departments, & Institutions. 


Salaries: <2:2.-.5 c0iscsesss eee eae 
Operations <2... ese ee -Se-- eeeeaee 
Road Salaries & Operation ..........-....- 
TP aVGlip oo ree ce: - eee eee Seen oe eee tees 
Capital Sinvestment i ceeceq esse eee 
Repairs & Replacements ...............-.--. 
Gontingencies. ere eae eee 


ATTORNEY GENERAL: 

Salaries: oie tet ee eee eee ees 
Operation: : 2.ee cr oe eee ee 
"Fravel B20) 3 ee ee ee ee eee 
Repairs & Replacements ............-------- 
Special Legal Services ..........-..-.--------- 


Contingencies 


Otel ace. kee ee eet ee ee, 


BAR EXAMINERS: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF STATE INSTITUTIONS: 


Salaries 


Operation 


Travel 


Repairs & Replacements 


BOARD OF PARDONS AND PAROLES: 


CAPITOL BUILDING & GROUNDS: 
Salaries 


Operation 


Capital Investment 


Repairs & Replacements 


CORPORATION COMMISSION: 
Salaries 2.2. 252 55) Wee? oe 
Operation 


Travel 


Capital Investment 


Contingencies tes. ee 


Investigation Railroad Accidents ...... 
Collect Delinquent Corporation Fees.. 


DENTAL EXAMINERS: 
EXAMINING BOARDS: (7) 
Estimated . Pees qe S a se ees 
FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE: 
Salaries 


GOVERNOR’S OFFICE: 
Salaries 


Travel. sont x sis lei. Oe a pon a 


Appropriations 
1923-1924 


AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL COMMISSION: 
$ 35,100.00 


8,000.00 


6,500.00 
1,500.00 
800.00 
500.00 


52,400.00 


17,800.00 
3,000.00 
1,600.00 

100.00 


700.00 


23,200.00 


600.00 


12,700.00 
2,500.00 
300.00 
800.00 


16,300.00 


1,000.00 


21,030.00 
114,715.00 
1,750.00 
4,500.00 


41,995.00 


57,540.00 
11,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 
25,000.00 


104,040.00 


1,500.00 


8,408.02 


1,800.00 
700.00 


2,500.00 


19,600.00 
8,475.00 
2,000.00 


150.00 


Appropriations 
1924-1925 


$ 35,100.00 


8,000.00 


6,500.00 
1,500.00 
800.00 
500.00 


52,400.00 


17,800.00 
3,000.00 
1,600.00 

100.00 


700.00 


23,200.00 


600.00 


12,700.00 
2,500.00 
300.00 
800.00 


16,300.00 


1,000.00 


21,030.00 
14,715.00 
1,750.00 
4,500.00 


41,995.00 


57,540.00 
11,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 


79,040.00 


1,500.00 


8,408.02 


1,800.00 
700.00 


2,500.00 


20,900.00 
7,475.00 
2,000.00 


150.00 
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Total 


Appropriations 
1923-24 & 1924-25 


104,800.00 


——$—$<—$—_____i—__ 


46,400.00 


1,200.00 


32,600.00 


: 2,000.00 


83,990.00 


138,080.00 
3,000.00 


16,816.04 


5,000.00 


Appropriations Appropriations 


1925--1926 


$ 35,700.00 
17,000.00 
47,300.00 


100,000.00 


15,600.00 
2,500.00 
1,800.00 

100.00 
7,500.00 


27,500.00 


600.00 


10,400.00 
2,425.00 
250.00 


13,075.00 


750.00 


19,410.00 
10,000.00 
1,000.00 
4,500.00 


34,910.00 


66,240.00 
15,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 


87,240.00 
1,500.00 


8,408.02 


1,800.00 
700.00 


2,500.00 


23,500.00 
7,833.00 
2,000.00 
6,150.00 

150.00 


1926-1927 


$ 35,700.00 


17,000.00 
47,300.00 


'100,000.00 


15,600.00 
2,500.00 
1,800.00 

100.00 
7,500.00 


27,500.00 


600.00 


10,400.00 
2,425.00 
250.00 


13,075.00 


750.00 


19,410.00 
10,000.00 
1,000.00 
4,500.00 


34,910.00 


66,240.00 
15,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 


87,240.00 


1,500.00 


8,408.02 


1,800.00 
700.00 


2,500.00 


24,000.00 
8,233.00 
2,000.00 

100.00 
150.00 
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opriations Made By the Sixth Legislature, For 
ropriations Made By the Seventh 


Total 


Appropriations 
1925-26 & 1926-27 


200,000.00 


55,000.00 


1,200.00 


26,150.00 


1,500.00 


69,820.00 


— 


174,480.00 


3,000.00 


16,816.04 


: 
. 


5,000.00 


APRIL, 1925 


Appropriations 
1923-1924 
(SA 9s Ee cl 1,000.00 
EEG IONS oo wg 10,000.00 
| 2a ae i 41,225.00 


INSPECTOR OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES: 
Salaries 


REE 5-5 Se hl 2,400.00 
LS ee ee ce 200.00 
I ee 1.800.00 . 

(MOST 5: at Sn i ee 4,400.00 
LAND SETTLEMENT COMMISSION: 98,679.02 
LEGISLATURE EXPENSE: 

mixth Regular Session ......-........--... 85,186.00 
Investigate Highway Department ...... 50,000.00 
Seventh Regular Session _.................. 
S. B. 105, Deficit 6th Legislature ...... 

PU OLA] ate Se amen. ay a 135,186.00 

LIVESTOCK SANITARY BOARD: 

SU iCS ume a aie vate, Sree eRe > 7,000.00 
‘OFA ay Spe ee ee ee 2,000.00 
crave Meete eeeruete <A t PR ee Pe 1,000.00 
UvVertisinomOBrandsme see seen | 

Estimated License & Inspection Fees 58,666.34 
Eradication Tuberculosis in Cattle... 60,000.00 
Eradication Predatory Animals .......... 15,000.00 

STATE VETERINARIAN: 

DELATICS cat tee coe ee ely ee 1,800.00 
nerationwees wee eee, ee 500.00 
RCA CO] Mae ewer oe ee Sale BY og 1,000.00 

a MG) FEY We = are om eye Beer eee 146,966.34 

NATIONAL GUARD: 46,500.00 


'NORTHERN ARIZONA TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: 


SIATIOS) acre teert ctr tiara ine ee 90,000.00 
Onerationn ese ee 6 ee 27,000.00 
‘UNG ee ae 1,000.00 
Gapitaleinvestmentessss---- = 6,000.00 
Repairs & Replacements _............-.......- 3,000.00 
ONLI SCN CICS eames ees a 1,000.00 
IQS Bide pe a ad ae 8 128,000.00 
'PIONEERS’ HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 
MeSalarics ey... emia Tee le 720.00 
MIDELAULON eeeetee rere eas SS 720.00 
TRA cae eet tl 1,440.00 
‘PIONEERS’ HOME: 
“So RAVER pe ee 17,180.00 
BEV AL ION Meret ssces ee ee eas de ae 38,000.00 
[UGE ee ge eet ee oko ee ea eee es oe 200.00 
mapitals nvestmentysrs.n et --<.. eee 2,300.00 
Repairs & Replacements ...................... 1,200.00 
RPCTST) ICS rere ea eerie ao cin ee 
TNE CS Drei ay 2 28 a ae An 58,880.00 


‘PORTRAITS LEGISLATIVE OFFICERS: 600.00 


‘PREMIUM ON BONDS OF STATE OFFICIALS550.00 


‘PUBLIC DEBT: 


cries: ol 2 eee 35,776.26 
PTE) SES oe ae 36,903.78 
LOR) eer otro ees fone Sth coenpuchcwcdetecacd 72,680.04 
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Appropriations Appropriations 
1926-1927 


1,000.00 


35,483.00 


3,000.00 
200.00 
1,800.00 


5,000.00 


5,000.00 


63,600.00 
2,200.00 
2,000.00 
1,200.00 


40,000.00 
15,000.00 


1,800.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 


127,300.00 


32,915.00 


95,000.00 
31,000.00 
500.00 
8,865.00 
8,400.00 


Total 
Appropriations Appropriations 
1924-1925 1923-24 & 1924-25  1925--1926 

1,000.00 1,000.00 
31,525.00 72,750.00 40,633.00 
2,400.00 3,000.00 
200.00 200.00 
1,800.00 - 11,800.00 
4,400.00 8,800.00 5,000.00 
98,679.02 5,000.00 
103,220.00 
916.66 
135,186.00 104,136.66 
7,000.00 63,600.00 
2,000.00 2,200.00 
1,000.00 2,000.00 
1,200.00 

58,666.34 
50,000.00 40,000.00 
15,000.00 15,000.00 
1,800.00 1,800.00 
500.00 500.00 
1,000.00 1,000.00 
136,966.34 283,932.68 127,300.00 
45,000.00 91,500.00 33,430.86 
90,000.00 95,000.00 
27,000.00 31,000.00 
1,000.00 500.00 
6,000.00 51,775.00 
3,000.00 8,400.00 

1,000.00 
128,000.00 256,000.00 186,675.00 
720.00 720.00 
720.00 720.00 
1,440.00 2,880.00 1,440.00 
17,180.00 16,460.00 
38,000.00 36,000.00 
200.00 200.00 
2,300.00 2,300.00 
1,200.00 1,200.00 
10,000.00 
58,880.00 117,760.00 66,160.00 

~~ 600.00 

550.00 ——«*1,100.00 600.00 
35,776.26 54,863.76 
35,241.34 29,198.88 
71,017.60 143,697.64 84,062.64 


143.765.00 


720.00 
720.00 


1,440.00 


16,460.00 
36,000.00 
200.00 
2,300.00 
1,200.00 


56,160.00 


600.00 


54,863.76 
29,198.88 


84,062.64 
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Total 
Appropriations 
1925-26 & 1926-27 


76,116.00 


10,000.00 


10,000.00 


104,136.66 


254,600.00 


66,345.86 


330,440.00 


2,880.00 


122,320.00 


1,200.00 


168,125.28 
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Total 


Appropriations 
1923-24 & 1924-25 


DHE B3.205'13 


73,625.00 


15,000.00 


305,740.00 


45,552.00 


41,600.00 


3,478,903.96 


306,700.00 


Appropriations Appropriations 
1923-1924 1924-1925 

RELIEF BILLS: 2a,20D.be 

REVISION AND CODIFICATION OF LAWS: 

SECRETARY OF STATE: : 
Salaries: oc eee tera seeewecens 17,600.00 17,600.00 
Operation .......--..------.------c--ecseccseseseseeeee* 16,750.00 16,750.00 
TrAVe) _<.-coscckaccsesueb eo ees teense eee 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Capital Investment ........------------------ 825.00 
Repairs & Replacements .........--.--------- 300.00 300.00 
Motor Vehicle Department -...--..-------- 

' Gontinpericies \. Webi. aie 500.00 500.00 
Printing Session Laws ......------------------ 500.00 
Initiative & Referendum Expense ...... 

Additional Auto License Plates ........ 

TT te ee ee een 37,475.00 36,150.00 

SHEEP SANITARY COMMISSION: 

Galaries (eee eae eee eee reeerensene 5,600.00 5,600.00 

QO) Peratiory copes as eee eee eee eeeaenen en 100.00 100.00 
Tyra vel te ee ee ee 1,800.00 1,800.00 

Total 2d. civ eee Sk 7,500.00 7,500.00 

STATE ASYLUM FOR INSANE: 

Salaries soseee sees tense eee es ee 64,120.00 64,120.00 

Operation ee: eee eens ere renee ee 79,750.00 79,750.00 
Travel Pe cee ee ee ee ee 
Capital ny.estmemt 2 ces cee see ee ceeeeee 
Repairs & Replacements ..........:..-.---.--- 9,000.00 9,000.00 
Emergency Appropriation -...............-. 

Total ee neces ee 152,870.00 152,870.00 

STATE AUDITOR: 

Salaries | 22.2 ee eee 19,500.00 19,500.00 
Opération ..2.. = SS eee 1,976.00 1,976.00 

Travel 2-4: 3k. pee Paes. ee 500.00 500.00 
Repairs & Replacements .....-....-.-.....---- 300.00 300.00 
Contingencies eee 500.00 500.00 

Total (222.33 et ee eee 22,776.00 22,776.00 

STATE BANKING DEPARTMENT: 

Salaries 41425354) Pe eee 10,800.00 10,800.00 

Operation 23 oice feather cone 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Travel: ee ee eee 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Capital Investment ese ce -seese eee 
Auditing Banking Affairs —................. 10,000,00 3 

Total 22 ee eee 25,800.00 15,800.00 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION: 

COMMON SCHOOLS: 

Estimated State ‘School Tax 
$25.00R pers Capitawes aces 1,325,425.00 1,366,025.00 
Estimated Income from 
Other? Sourcesmee eee 507,752.72 279,701.24 
eS te ce ase et Bl 2 
Total 2.2 ee ci 1,833,177.72 1,645,726.24 

Included in Above Amount. i 

SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION: 

MASAlATICS - ..cec.=<sueeccerec se eRe eet a 16,150.00 16,150.00 
CODCT ATION Wesco Serer Sere en reee ees eee 130,900.00 130,900.00 
"rave! Gee... ee ee 6,300.00 6,300.00 
Weacherssiixaminationsie ee 
Americanizationmecs te ee 

Total 23-4 mnosaeese ners: | 153,350.00 153,350.00 

STATE BOARD OF HEALTH: 
Salaries jj. 21.e spew os ctor 9,500.00 9,500.00 
SOMELACION 22.5. eee ene ee 6,450.00 6,450.00 


— 
' 


Appropriations Appropriations 


1925--1926 


22,915.61 


32,000.00 


‘17,600.00 
3,000.00 
500.00 
500.00 
100.00 
17,000.00 


3,000.00 


8,289.61 


"49,989.61 


7,200.00 
100.00 
1,800.00 


"9,100.00 


64,120.00 
80,000.00 

200.00 
61,523.90 
10,500.00 
45,000.00 


261,343.90 


17,700.00 
1,981.00 


300.00 
19,981.00 


13,300.00 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 


21,300.00 


1,366,025.00 


275,000.00 


1,641,025.00 


16,950.00 
85.000.00 
2,500.00 
750.00 
2,000.00 


107,200.00 


_ 12,300.00 
6,450.00 


1926-1927 


17,600.00 
3,000.00 
500.00 
500.00 
100.00 
18,500.00 


6,000.00 


46,200.00 


7,200.00 
100.00 
11,800.00 


9,100.00 


64,120.00 
80,000.00 
200.00 


7,500.00 


151,820.00 


17,700.00 
1,981.00 


300.00 


19,981.00 


13,300.00 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 

200.00 


20.500.00 


1,366,025.00 


275,000.00 


1,641,025.00 


116,950.00 
85,000.00 
2,500.00 


750.00 » 


2,000.00 


~~ 107,200.00 


12,300.00 
6,450.00 


Total 
Appropriations 


1925-26 & 1926-2 


2,000.0 


Et 
% 


96,189.6 


413,163.9 


. | 


°3,282,050.0 


r 


22,915.6 


32,0001 
= ee 


41,800.0/ 


214,400.0 


| 


| 
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Total Total 
Appropriations Appropriations Appropriations Appropriations Appropriations Appropriations 
1923-1924 1924-1925 1923-24 & 1924-25 1925--1926 1926-1927 1925-26 & 1926-27 
BOS rc eo ee 2,800.00 2,800.00 2,800.00 2,800.00 
Bapiial Investment... 22.2 cccoeneoceccaces 175.00 175.00 175.00 175.00 
Repairs & Replacements ..................... 130.00 130.00 130.00 130.00 
Sheppard-Towner Cooperation ........... 7,254.00 7,254.00 
eee acs... ee 26,309.00 26,309.00 52,618.00 21,855.00 21,855.00 43,710.00 
STATE CHILD WELFARE BOARD: 
MN 2 oi, RE ak ta 2,400.00 2,400.00 1,800.00 1,800.00 
UNI EROD ececs rer Os 25,600.00 25,600.00 200.00 200.00 
FETA CL anna anon ecocnennngtneenepnsteceneennennetsenne 2,000.00 2,000.00 300.00 300.00 
Support of Children —.... eee 27,700.00 27,700.00 
BSO De ecm MO dey. SH ey 30,000.00 30,000.09 60,000.00 30,000.00 £0.000.00 60,000.00 
STATE DAIRY COMMISSIONER: 
OEE er a oe een Soe 5,400.00 5,400.00 5,400.00 5.400.00 
ROUAL LON een Oe. eee eo 645.00 645.00 645.00 645.00 
dS Se ee ee 3,000.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Se ee ce eo ee 9,045.00 9,045.00 18,090.00 9,045.00 9,045.00 18,090.00 
STATE ENGINEER, HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT: 
Estimated Income State Road Tax...... 697,002.00 649,879.30 649,879.30 649.879.30 
Estimated Income Gasoline Tax ........ 816,603.32 316,603.32 316,603.32 316,603.32 
Estimated Income Auto License Tax. 338,719:75 338,719.75 BOSON 338,719.75 
H. B. 1159 Payroll & Freight Bills...... 151,000.00 
Se bwdiss Amado Bridge. 9,250.00 
Sub. S. B. 114 Kisselburg Smidt Jgt.. 17,274.06 
tale eee 1,503,325.07 1,305,202.37  2,808,527.44 1,331,726.43  1,305,202.37 ~ 2,636,928.80 
STATE EXAMINER: eae | 
States wie Whee. oe So Ge Re 12,400.00 12,400.00 10,300.00 10,300.00 : 
SEE NTs ee et eee 500.00 500.00 500.00 500.00 i 8 
rasa] Mere heen SN a Wie 110,000.00 10,000.00 7,500.00 7,500.00 
ora] ee Anan beat par: 22,900.00 22,900.00 45,800.00 18,300.00 18,300.00 36,600.00 
STATE FAIR COMMISSION: 
a ar eee 10,021.00 10,021.00 4,350.00 4,350.00 
Mperation®. Ass eee eee. Le. ore ot 50,000.00 50,000.00 46,000.00 46,000.00 P 
Repairs & Replacements ..............----.--- 2,000.00 2,000.00 5,000.00 5.000.00 
County Pair Assistance: ......-. 21.228 14,000.00 14,000.00 14,000.00 14.000.00 4 
Northern Arizona State Fair ........... 4,000.00 4,000.00 : 
Rota] seer wore mee es 76,021.00 76,021.00 152,042.00 73,350.00 73.550.00 146,700.00 
| STATE GAME WARDEN: 
“SLES gS ee ee 4,200.00 4,200.00 2,400.00 2,400.00 
“LATRENEE] ape 2 Gael neg nema he I I 1,000.00 1,000.00 500.00 500.00 
Game Protection Fund ............0.....1..... 21,000.00 21,000.00 27,083.57 27.083.57 
PL OGa leet ere ee 26,200.00 26,200.00 52,400.00 295985.0 ai 29,983.57 59,967.14 
STATE HISTORIAN: 
SIR WICC Bee Ss hae Riemann eee med 4,200.00 4,200.00 4,200.00 4,200.00 
BRDETA LION Bis teas sce Mtetta 580 500.00 500.00 500.00 500.00 
RESTS I ia a ae ee 800.00 800.00 500.00 500.00 
TOM CAGIONS, 2: tenets ee en 1,000.00 1,000.00 11,000.00 1,000.00 
| ty ee Rees ellen ee eae 6,500.00 6,500.00 13,000.00 6,200.00 6,200.00 12,400.00 
STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL: 
OSEDLETES PGP RN, So oe 23,260.00 23,260.00 25,100.00 25,100.00 
Breernblonees:. 1s atin iinet. 8 Si Te 28,834.00 28,834.00 © 30,000.00 30,000.00 
ETRE) pth ee B08 SER to 2 SE 1,150.00 1,150.00 1,160.00 1,160.00 
meanrtal Investment: -......:.:20-c<-c--ece-cc-<c- 3,600.00 4,750.00 850.00 
Repairs & Replacements ...............---.--- 5,200.00 5,200.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Tay a0 9h ope ieeaees sca 0 a ce 62,044.00 58,444.00 120,488.00 64,010.00 60,110.00 124,120.00 
STATE LABORATORY: 
PALES TESS 225 DA ecaee 4,500.00 4,500.00 4,500.00 4,500.00 
Beerarionie OR es 350.00 350.00 600.00 600.00 
egal a ee eer 334.00 334.00 250.00 250.00 | 
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1,100.00 


PAGE SIX 
Total rR ‘ - mre Q pecans | 
Appropriation Appropriations Appropriations ppropriations Appropriations Ppropriahohaa 
1923-1924 : 1924.1925 1923-24 & 1924-25 1925--1926 1926-1927 1925-26 & 1926-2’ 
Gapitale Investment eee. t--sseereneee 300.00 300.00 200.00 200.00 | 
Contingencies soo er sensenes neces ene 216.00 216.00 | 
TOE A), eect = < eee 5,700.00 5,700.00 11,400.00 5,550.00 5,550.00 11,100.0) 
STATE LAND COMMISSION: 
CSE Eig face ie a ee eae ins eM er 48.670.00 48,670.00 50,270.00 50,270.00 
Operation occ eee 9,258.00 9,258.00 10,700.00 10,700.00 
Travel oo ces cee eo oes ee eee = 3,000.00 3,000.00 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Capital Investment) esses cece aes 800.00 800.00 850.00 850.00 
Repairs & Replacements ................--.--- 700.00 700.00 700.00 700.00 
Gontingencies Pesce eee 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Test) Well, Pinal Countyes--2- 10,000.00 
Total ase See ae ee ence eee 63,928.00 63,928.00 127,856.00 74,520.00 64,520.00 139,040.0: 
STATE LIBRARY: . 
Salaries ts... cee orate ean n nee 4,800.00 4,800.00 6,300.00 6,300.00 
Operation: cisco cee eee 400.00 400.00 440.00 440.00 
TP AVC) ena oo ae eens ee eee 500.00 500.00 500.00 500.00 
Repairs & Replacements ...............--..-.. 100.00 100.00 250.00 250.00 
Contin rencies ie. ces ete ee 4,000.00 4,000.00 5,500.00 5,500.00 
H. B. 11-Emergency Appropriation.... 1,000.00 
T Oba] cee sae re ee 9,800.00 9,800.00 19,600.00 13,990.00 12,990.00 26,980.0 
STATE LOAN BOARD: 10,000.00 10,000.0 
STATE LOAN COMMISSION: 500.00 500.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 2,000.0 
STATE MINE INSPECTOR: 
Salaries ssc ese eee ee es ee 12,075.00 12,075.00 12,075.00 12,075.00 
Operation Pete ere ee eee rere ecser 1,420.00 1,420.00 1,300.00 1,300.00 
Travel. se ee ee Oe 6,000.00 6,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
AutOmODIe: Seer eee ete eee ete 700.00 
Capital sinvestm enters eee 750.00 
Total vccc.toc kt ee oe eee 20,195.00 19,495.00 39,690.00 19,125.00 18,375.00 37,500.0 
STATE PRISON: 
Salaries 42-32 2 et 57,860.00 _ - 57,860.00 57,360.00 57,360.00 
Operation. 22-2. e eee 95,000.00 95,000.00 75,550.00 75,550.00 
Travel (22... 2 eee 2,500.00 2,500.00 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Gapital Investment (ses eres 4,650.00 4,650.00 5,800.00 5,200.00 
Repairs & Replacements ............------.--- 7,000.00 7,000.00 7,100.00 5,000.00 
Tebpei Milo 2 se: eee ce ees eee 3,500.00 
Purehase Farm Land ...........--......--.---- 28,000.00 
Mento bitin VAR SS acct ee 10,000.00 
Toba) see ee aes eee re eee neers 170,510.00 167,010.00 337,520.00 185,310.00 144,610.00 329,920.0 
STATE TAX COMMISSION: 
Salaries) g22. Soon st: Ris ees 18,500.00 18,500.00 16,700.00 16.700.00 
OQ peration ice ceetaren eee eee 2,800.00 2,800.00 2,000.00 2,000.00 
PD rave) ese. eeeeeet ee rere re ee, 3,700.00 3,700.00 3,700.00 3,700.00 
Board of Equalization ........................ 1,500.00 1,500.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Special) Legal’ Counsell _..--....-.. 2. 2,500.00 2,500.00 
Defense of, Tax Suits eee 5,000.00 5,000.00 
Total \.2:sesmeeeeee oscar. cee 34,000.00 34,000.00 68,000.00 23,400.00 23,400.00 46,800.0 
STATE TREASURER: 
Salaries; |e eee eee eee. eeecee 14,100.00 14,100.00 12,400.00 12,400.00 
Operation 23 Senet Ae Lee 8,825.00 3,825.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Travel 2. cto 1 eee LO Se eee 1,750.00 1,750.00 3,500.00 3,500.00 : 
z 
Capital investment me-eee ee eee 300.00 300.00 150.00 150.00 : 
Repairs & Replacements ...............-...... 25.00 25.00 , 
Totaliee! Meer. o Terrence cee. ores 20,000.00 20,000.00 40,000.00 19,050.00 19,050.00 38,100.0! 
STATE WATER COMMISSIONER: 
Salaries -....-.......--.--c-c-sceceseeceseeecneescereees 10,900.00 10,900.00 
Operation 24.0 eee eee 2,200.00 2,200.00 2,200.00 2,200.00 
Travel 23.2.2... Beret 2 eee 2,800.00 2,800.00 1,800.00 1,800.00 
Contingencies) 284s. See eee 500.00 500.00 \ 
Autom bile teecc.cccee coerce ease 
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Colorado River Investigation ...... 
Colorado River Guaging -............. 
ER UA QIN. <2. sscasceducaeesoenens 


SUPERIOR COURT: 


nie, 38 ee eee 
fourt Commissioners .................- 


3UPREME COURT: 


NS coin nc in cee seen ve dente 
EIS a eee ee ee 
(PLSD lle Aa eee 


‘EMPE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: 
Bere S ween ee) ee te 
SES tirug, |) eee cee ee no ke 
IRE] eapcdeee tea eee 

Mapital Investment ...................-.- 

| Repairs & Replacements .............. 

BGI CMCICS 2... 22a ns oe soSe csc case cen 


‘UMACACORI MISSION: 


INIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: 


Eradication Injurious Rodents 


Estimated State Mill Tax.......... 
| Estimated Other Income ............ 
| Emergency Appropriation .......... 
Special Appropriation -.........-..--. 
Meounty Scholarships -.--...:.......--- 
H. B. 29 County Scholarships... 


CHOOL FOR DEAF, DUMB & BLIND: 


Se ICS hone. 2! Oe ee OS ee 


le 
° 
co 
bet) 
— 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION: 


| 


| 


RAND TOTAL: 


BRO UCLON. .<-21 os eee eee 
og ee oe eee. 2 a 
MIMI GEN ANCS ©. 22... 0 ee eect 
Mapital Investment _.......2.......... 
Repairs & Replacements .............. 
Estimated Other Incomes ............ 


\Americanization Salaries ............ 
‘Vocational Rehabilitation _......... 
(Chap. 44, §.L. 1917-Match Federal Aid 


ETERANS SERVICE OFFICER: 


TOE) sR a a 

PG a ee Ca ee ee 
| Rimmer cs ere Sh ae en nla ed 
IMGapital Investment .2.......-..00..--.---00---- 
‘Reimbursement Teacher’s Salaries 


Appropriations 
1923-1924 


5,000.00 


18,800.00 


29,300.00 


36,800.00 
250.00 


37,050.00 


25,200.00 
2,900.00 


28,100.00 


100,000.00 
23,000.00 
1,000.00 
8,000.00 
7,500.00 
1,000.00 


140,500.00 


1,000.00 


592,450.00 


289,330.03 


7,000.00 


15,000.00 


31,000.00 


400.00 
7,633.00 


942,813.08 


23,200.00 
2,400.00 
4,500.00 
1,000.00 

45,000.00 

20,000.00 

10,000.00 


106,100.00 


6,461,693.37 


Appropriations 
1924-1925 


17,000.00 


22,500.00 


36,800.00 
250.00 


37,050.00 


25,200.00 
2,900.00 


28,100.00 


100,000.00 
23,000.00 
1,000.00 
8,000.00 
7,500.00 
1,000.00 


140,500.00 


552,397.41 
227,000.00 


7,000.00 


15,000.00 


32,600.00 


800.00 
8,600.00 


pee on ee 
843,397.41 


23,200.00 
2,400.00 
4,500.00 
1,000.00 

45,000.00 

20,000.00 

10,000.00 


106,100.00 


5,643,745.98 $12,105,439.35 
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Total 


Appropriations 
1923-24 & 1924-25 


51,800.00 


74,100.00 


56,200.00 


~ 281,000.00 


1,000.00 


1,786,210.44 


212,200.00 


ITAL INCREASES—1925-1926 and 1926-1927 over 1923-1924 and 1924-1925. 
ITAL DECREASES—1925-1926 and 1926-1927 over 1923-1924 and 19 24-1925 


NET INCREASE—1925-1926 and 1926-27 over 1923-1924 and 1924-1925 


25,000.00 
7,000.00 
10,000.00 


58,000.00 


36,300.00 
100.00 


36,400.00 


25,200.00 
11,400.00 
1,000.00 


115,000.00 
23,335.00 
500.00 
70,050.00 
7,500.00 


216,385.00 


649,879.30 
289,186.23 
275,000.00 
165,000.00 
3,500.00 
14,000.00 
15,000.00 


21,100.00 
12,902.00 
200.00) 


1,000.00 
2,000.00 
6,000.00 


1,454,767.53 


35,000.00 


35,000.00 


10,000.00 


6,763,143.83 


Appropriations Appropriations 
1925--1926 


1926-1927 
25,000.00 


7,000.00 
10,000.00 


56,900.00 


36,300.00 
100.00: 


36,400.00 


25,200.00 
1,400.00: 
1,000.00 


27,600.00 


115,000.00 
23,335.00 
500.00 
5,050.00 
7,500.00 


151,385.00 


649,879.30 
289,186.23 


3,500.00 
14,000.00 
15,000.00 


21,100.00 
12,902.00 
200.00 


1,000.00 
2,000.00 
6,000.00 


1,014,767.53 


35,000.00 


35,000.00 


5,822,428.13 


PAGE SEVEN 


Total 
Appropriations 
1925-26 & 1926-27 


114,900.00 


> 


72,800.00 


es 


55,200.00 


+ 


367,770.00 


———e 


2,469,535.06 


70,000.00 


10,000.00 


$12,585,571.96 


$ 1,261,739.91 
781,607.30 


$ 480;132.61 
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An Analysis of the Approprie 
ations of tlhe 7th WLegislature 


There appears in this Magazine an extended 
table which shows the amounts which were ap- 
propriated by the Sixth Legislature of 1923, for 
expenditures during the period commencing July 
1, 1923, and ending June 30, 1925; with the ap- 
propriations authorized and made by the Sev- 
enth Legislature for the next two year period, 
commencing with July 1, 1925, and ending June 
80th, 1927. Included in the items which were 
appropriated for each of above referred to bien- 
nial periods, are the special and emergency ap- 
propriations made by each legislature. A close 
inspection of that table will disclose where, and 
for what purposes, increases have been made, 
and where decreased amounts have been appro- 
priated. For statistical purposes, the table is 
complete. But for busy readers, a review of the 
matters may bring the real situation to their 
minds, and hence an analysis and comparison is 
here made. 


The appropriation for: 


Agricultural & Horticultural Commission, 
shows an increase of $95,200.00 for the coming 
two years. The purpose of this increase is pre- 
ventative, with funds thus provided to prevent 
the introduction into fields and orchards of this 
state, of certain pests and diseases which infect 
in other states. 


The Attorney General’s Department. Shows 
an increase of $8,600.00, for two year period. 
This increase is for special counsel in matters of 
the corporation commission, the inheritance tax 
collection, and the tax commission. From the 
latter a former annual appropriation of $2500.00 
for special counsel, and $5,000.00 for defend- 
ing tax suits, has been eliminated. The shift 
of appropriation seems to have resulted in a net 
decrease of $6400.00 for the coming two year 
period. 


Board of Directors of State Institutions. A 
reduction of $2300.00 per year in salary list, of 
$75.00 per year in operation, and $50.00 per 
year in item of travel, with no item for replace- 
ments, resulted in a decrease of $6,450.00 for 
the two year period. 


Capital Building and Grounds. By reducing 
the salary list, and appropriation for operation, 
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a reduction of $14,170.00 was made in this item. 


Corporation Commission. The item of salar- 
ies for employees of the commission was increas- 
ed from $57,540.00 per year former amount, to 
$66.240.00. Item of operation increased from 
$11,000.00 to $15,000.00. Items of “contingen- 
cies’ $2500.00, ‘“‘investigating railroad  acci- 
dents” $2000.00, and ‘Collection Delinquent 
corporation fees’ $25,000.00, were eliminated. 
The result was a net decrease in total appropri- 
ation for two years of $8,600.00. 


Governor's Office. The appropriation for sal- 
aries was increased a total of $7,000.00 for two 
years. The item of ‘‘Capital investment,” was 
increased $6,000.00 for first coming year. An 
item of investigations, $10,000.00, was eliminat- 
ed. Other minor differences produced a net in- 
crease in appropriations for this office of $3,- 
866.00 for coming period of two years. 


Land Settlement Commission. The _ table 
shows a decrease under this head of $88,679.02. 
The legislature in 1921, appropriated an amount 
of $100,000.00 for the purchase by the state of 
lands for “‘soldier’s settlement.’’ It was under- 
stood by the 1923 legislature that this amount 
reverted to the general fund, and a new appro- 
priation of $100,000.00 was made. The entire 
amount of $198,679.02 was finally expended, and 
is really an investment which in time will be re- 
paid by the veterans to whom the lands pur- 
chased with those funds were allotted. The last 
legislature made no appropriation for land pur- 
chase purposes. It did appropriate a total of 
$10,000.00 for purposes connected with the 
land settlement act. 


Legislative Expense. The 1923 Legislature 
appropriated the sum of $50,000.00 for use un- 
der its directing committee in an investigation 
of the Highway Department. The regular ex- 
penses of that session totaled $85,186.00. The 
regular expénses of the last legislature amount- 
ed to $103,220.00. So while the table shows a 
decrease, the above statement shows the real 
situation as to needed expenses of both sessions, 
the last being over $15,000.00 in excess of the 
former. 


Live Stock Sanitary Board. Former legisla- 
tures permitted this board to use the inspection 
and other fees, to operate its activities. The last 
legislature appropriated $54,000.00 for inspec- 
tors which operated to raise the item of “sal- 
aries” shown by the table. A cut in the amount 
appropriated for the eradication of tuberculosis 
in cattle from amounts of $60,000.00 and $50,- 
000.00 respectively in past two years to $40,- 
000.00 for each of two years commencing July 
1, 1925, with the difference between an esti- 
mated amount of $58,666.34 to $54,000.00 in 
inspectors salaries, makes a showing of reduc- 
tion to an amount of $29,332.68 in favor of the 
ensuing two years. 


National Guard. Through fixing the salary of 
the Adjutant General at $2,400.00 per year, and 
direct reductions in item for expenses of the 
guards a reduction of $25,154,14 appears in the 
table. 


Northern Arizona Teachers’ College. There 
appears an increase of $74,440.00 in the appro- 
priations for the next two years, over that of 
the past two years. New building and equip- 
ment accounts for $51,775.00 of this amount, the 
balance is accounted for by increases of $5,000.- 
00 per year for operation, and $4,000.00 per 
year for more salaries. 


Pioneer’s Home. Some changes in lessened 
expenses of operation, and in employees there, 
with an appropriation of $10,000.00 for a hos- 
pital, makes a net increased appropriation of 
$4560.00 in appropriations for the home. 


Public Debt, (Int. and Redemption). This 
amount in the table under this head includes the 
amount of interest upon state bonds, the annual 
amount for redemption fund for same, and also 
an amount of $20,000.00 for interest upon ‘“‘tax 
anticipation bonds.” The increase in the amount 
is accounted for in that heretofore the items of 
interest were sometimes not expressly appr opri- 
ated, but were put in the tax levy for reason of 
special provisions of the law as to levies for in- 
terest upon public bonds. 


Revision and Codification of Laws. An appro- 
priation of $32,000.00 for the purpose of 
smoothing out ambiguities, uncertainties, and 
conflicts in the laws of Arizona, proposing a 
code of revised laws to be dealt with by the next 
regular session of the eighth legislature, is an 
increased and seemingly necessary appropriation. 
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Secretary of State. The table shows an in 
crease of $22,564.61, in the appropriation for 
this office. This increase includes a proposed | 
$2,000.00 per year increase in the salary of the 
Secretary, $6000.00 for special state election 
publicity, and the anticipated expenses of licen. 
ee drivers, and title registration of automo- 

iles. 


State Asylum for Insane. The installation of 
a water system, for hot and cold water in the | 
buildings, and an appropriation for a new build- 
ing needed, explains an increase of $107,423.90 
in the appropriation for the asylum. 


State Board of Education. The appropriation — 
of 1923 was similar to the appropriation bill of 
1%25, in appropriating $25.00 per capita on all 
pupils in average daily attendance in the common 
and high schools of the state. Each bill also 
appropriated all other revenues derived from 
sources other than taxation, to that fund. The 
difference between the appropriations for the 
two biennial periods, lies in the differences be. 
tween amounts of the other sources of revenues 
as estimated in each year, 


as much for general 
the : 


State Examiner. A cut in allowances for 
travel, and for salaries of assistants in this of-_ 
fice, results in a reduction of $9,200.00 in the 
appropriation therefor. 


State Fair Commission. A decrease from 
m_ 

$10,021.00 to $4,350.00 per year in salaries, © 
ae some papneessin other items, reduced the 
net appropriations for the fairs of th yo 
$5,342.00. arene 
State Land Commission. An increase in item 
for salaries, and a special appropriation of $10,-_ 
000.00 for a test well in Pinal county, enter into 
the increase of $11,184.00 in appropriations for 
this department. 
State Tax Commission. The legislature re-. 
duced every item of the list of appropriations for 
the activities of this commission, and eliminated 
former annual appropriations of $2,500.00 for | 


special counsel and $5,000.00 for defending tax 
suits to bring about a net reduction of $21,200.- 

0G in the total appropriated for the coming two | 
years, 


State Water Commissioner. 


Th i 
tee e last legis 


for this office 


River Investigation,” 
increase of 
ated for this office for the next two years. 


Tempe Teachers’ 
Tempe Normal 


Was increased by an amount of $86,770.00 for 
the two years coming. 


University of Arizona. The total amounts ap- 
propriated for the university and its various 
branch activities was increased from $1,786, 
210.44 the amount appropriated in 1923, to a 
total of 2,469,533.06 appropriated in 1925. This 
increases the funds available for the university 


during the next two years by the sum of $683,- 
324.62. . = 


Vocational Education. Under prior legisle 
tion a continuing appropriation exists authoriz- 
ing the sum of $35,000.00 for the purpose of 
matching federal aid for vocational education 
purposes. This reduced appropriation formerly 
nade by the sum of $142,200.00. 


The tables show aggregate appropriations for 
the two fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, of 
$12,105,4389.35, and an aggregate of $12,585,- 
571.96 as appropriated for two fiscal years com- 
mencing July 1, 1925. An increase of $480, 
132.61 for the last period, over the first. 


1 1-2c. Paid 


Permit No. 18 
Phoenix, Aris. 
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“BUDGET. PLANNING” FOR COUNTIES 


The appropriations for state purposes are a known quantity. Each county knows to a fair 
measure of certainty how much will be available to that county for school purposes, for high- 
way purposes, and for other special purposes, through allotments from state raised funds. 
Boards of trustees in school districts are also apprised of how much will fall to each school dis- 
trict from a distribution of county school funds. If the account books showing actual expendi- 
tures for county purposes are brought up to date, both as to every county office, county insti- 
tution and county activity, and in each and every school district, the officers upon whose action 
depends the amounts to be suggested as parts of the annual estimates for the fiscal year com- 
mencing July first, 1925, have means of informing themselves as to the actual expenditures 
of the past year for each public purpose under their supervision. If there are opportunities 
which might appear, through a thorough investigation of past expenditures, carefully scruti- 
nized with an eye to actual necessity for such expenditures, then every officer whose duties 
are connected with proposals as to amounts to be raised for the necessary expenses of a new fis- 
cal year, owes it to himself and the particular portion of the public represented by that officer, 
to make that investigation. THE TIME TO MAKETFIS NOW. Thetime to prepare for, and 
insure all possible economy in amounts of public money made available for expenditure 
through adopted county budgets of estimates for each and all proposed expenditures, is a time 
which precedes the proposal of any item, subject, object or purpose, to be included in such pro- 
posed estimates as may finally be published for public inspection. INVESTIGATE, ASCER- 
TAIN REAL NEEDS AND REAL NECESSITIES, AND PLAN COUNTY ESTIMATES AC- 
CORDINGLY, AND THE FIRST STEP TOWARDS FINAL ECONOMY AND REDUCED TAX- 
ATION, WILL BE TAKEN BY PUBLIC OFFICIALS. Hastily prepared estimates for counties, 
cities, and towns, are many times on par, with e‘eventh hour prepared general appropriation 
I bills for state purposes. They may fill the requirements, and may not. Certaily it must be 
true, that carefully considered proposals as to exch contemplated expenditure, will come near- 
er to the mark of what is needed, and in reach'ng that mark will include eliminations of sur- 


plusages, non-necessities, and will thus be simply planning for real economy. 
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A Summary of Legislative Appropriations for Five Years 


In the table which is connected with 
this article, there is given under general 
headings which refer to the different 
state departments, institutions, offices, 
and activities of all kinds, which have 
been made the objects and purposes of 
legislative appropriations, the amounts 
so appropriated for a period of three 
years last past, and for the coming two 
years. 

It is impracticable in fact to present in 
table form, similar figures confined 
strictly to legislative appropriations, for 
periods preceding 1922, for reason of the 
fact that in the special session of the leg- 
islature for that year the financial code 
was enacted. The purposes of that code 
included a purpose of eliminating by 
amendment and repeal all the provisions 
of prior statutes, under which authority 
was given to officers in charge of state 
activities, and such officers were permit- 
ted to expend ‘‘so much as necessary to 
carry out the provisions of” law creating 
or providing for, this that and the other 
activity. That code contained provis- 
ions under which amendments were 
made, and repeals enacted, effecting 
one hundred and thirty-two, provisions 
in former laws. Included therein were 
amendments intended to abolish all of 
the so-called continuing appropriations, 
all of the indefinite, so-much-as necessary 
appropriation laws; with an intent to 
bring about a policy under which 
each legislature in’ making appro- 
priations for each bi-ennial period would 
specify just how much was authorized 
for expenditure for each state object and 
purpose. Included in that purpose, was 
legislation under which the ‘‘other sour- 
ces of revenue” derived from sources 
other than direct property taxes, was 
dealt with in such manner, that with few 
exceptions, the amounts of such other 
revenues was to be estimated in each ap- 
propriation bill, and that amount deduct- 
ed from the total of each appropriation, 
leaving the balance only, to be raised by 
taxation. It is not intended to go into 
details as to the effect of the financial 


code upon the financial situation of the 
State, that law is alluded to for the pur- 
pose of ‘, that in the period prior 
to its coming into effert at all, the actual 
amounts which the legislature, directly 
and indirectly, specifi ally through 
continuing laws runniie year to 
year, authorized for exvendiiyre, could 


not be definitely ascertained, ang in fact 
did not become definife ayo) ats until 
the “returns were all in,” throv eh a com- 


pilation of the actual expenditures made 
in any fiscal year, for state purposes. 

In addition to above legislative pur- 
poses there was included a purpose of so 
providing in the financial code, that the 
objects and purposes for which appro- 
priations were made, were to be classi- 
fied and standardized into specific items, 
and ujnder specific heads controlling ex- 
penditures of appropriations. Thus the 
legislature enumerated six general 
heads:—“‘salaries and wages,” ‘‘opera- 
tion,” “travel,” ‘capital investment,”’ 
“repairs and replacements,’ and ‘“‘con- 
tingencies,’ as being the heads under 
which expenditures from appropriations 
were to be distributed. In fact the gen- 
eral appropriation bill of 1922, and in 
subsequent years, has to a large extent 
distributed the appropriations by allot- 
ing certain amounts as to be for expendi- 
tures under each of the above headings. 
The legislature which enacted the finan- 
cial code, intended that such code would 
read in connection with the provisions of 
the earlier “budget law,” and have a re- 
sulting effect of stopping the practice of 
intermingling funds which had been in 
practice in some state institutions, de- 
parcments, and offices. A practice under 
whitch if the amounts actually appropri- 
ated, say for “improvements or better- 
ments” was exhausted, and an amount 
remained in the appropriation for ‘“‘ex- 
penses,”’ expenditures for the one pur- 
pose would cease, only when both funds 
were exhausted and expended. Under 
the old practice, it was impossible to 
clearly and surely separate to actual ex- 
penses incident to the current operation 
of state affairs, from what might be in 
fact capital investments, repairs or im- 
provements. The legislature which en- 
acted the budget law, and the legisla- 
ture which enacted the financial code, 
and subsequent legislatures which have 
followed the purposes of such enact- 
ments in subsequent appropriation bills, 
have intended to let the public know how 
much was appropriated for actual state 
expenses, such expenses as in the busi- 
ness world are called “overhead expen- 
ses,” and how much remained in perman- 
ent improvements, new construction, re- 
pairs and replacements to state institu- 
tional properties and investments. Run- 
ning through all the provisions of the 
laws above referred to, was an evidently 
intended purpose of providing a basis 
from which future legislatures could de- 
termine what would be actually necess- 
ary for actual expenses, increase or de- 
crease appropriations therefor accord- 


ing to actual needs, and so take a ste] 
towards possible economy in the expensi 
account for state purposes, and contro 
appropriations for capital investment ac 
cording to the financial ability of th 
public, to make such investments fron 
time to time. ‘. 

With appropriations actually mad 
under the intended policy and after th 
manner as provided for in the financia 
code, the real burdens of the public body 
of taxpayers, becomes a known quantity 
after a legislative session with its appro. 
priation bills has completed its work 
The question of what may thereafter be 
actually expended from amounts so af 
propriated, does not affect the can 
amount which the public must contri 
bute in direct taxes, or through “othe 
sources of revenues,” to make up the ag 
gregate of such appropriations. - 

So it is that the annexed table, give: 
the appropriations as made by the legis 
latures for the years as stated over the 
head of each column of figures. The to 
tals at the foot of each column show ag 
to the respective years, the amount 
which the the legislatures authorized for 
expenditure for each year. These fig. 
ures, show aggregate items without clas. 
sifications. It cannot be ascertained 
therefrom how much of the appropria. 
tions for any activity of the many stat 
activities listed in the table, was for sa 
aries, for expenses, for travel, for con. 
tingencies, for repairs and replacements 
or for capital investment. Nor does the 
table show how much of any item of ap. 
propriation was to be, or is to be, raised 
by direct property tax, or how much did 
accrue, or will accrue from other sour. 
ces of revenues. The table simply shows 
with all possible accuracy, the aggregate 
burden authorized by, and imposed up. 
on the people of the state, by the legis 
latures acting and appropriating for the 
five years appearing in the tables. 

It is also true, that the totals unde 
any year, had no controlling relation | 
the tax rate per hundred of valuation 
as the state tax rate for that year. T 
elements of total assessed valuations, an 
the amounts of “other sources of reve 
hues” as estimated for each year, al 
elements which must be considered | 
connection with tax rates. Also the ques 
tion of “‘unexpended balances,” remain 
ing from the authorized expenditures a 
any year, may have had an effect upon 
the particular tax rate per hundred a 
assessed valuations, for the succeeding 


year, The tables answer the questions 


MAY, 1925. 


of how much will the public have to pro- 
vide for the next two years, how does 
that amount compare with the amounts 
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raised for state purposes in the previous 


years. 


Does not answer any question as 


to tax rates, nor as to actual expendi- 
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tures in any past years, and of course 
cannot answer latter question as to the 


two fiscal years approaching. 


SUMMARY OF STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR ALL OFFICES, DEPARTMENTS, AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Commission $ 


Attorney General 


Bar Examiners 
Board of Directors of State 
Institutions 
Board of Pardons 

and Paroles 
Capitol Building 
| and Grounds 
‘Corporation Commission 
‘Dental Examiners 
‘Rxamining Boards 
(Various) Fees 


ree Employment Office 


Governor’s Office 
imspector of Weights 
' and Measures 
“and Settlement 
Commission 


eee ature Expense 
live Stock Sanitary Board 


National Guard 
Northern Arizona State 
Teachers’ College 
ts 
Pioneers’ Historical Society 
7ioneers’ Home 
Portraits Legislative - 
_ Officers 
?remiums on Bonds, 
| State Officials 
Public Debt, (Interest 
and Redemption) 


Relief Bills 

Revision and Codification 
' of Laws 
jacaton-Florence 

' Power Line 

| 


Secretary of State 


sheep Sanitary Commission 
state Asylum for Insane 


tate Auditor 


Appropriations 


1922-1923 


Wericultural and Horticultural 


46,170.00 
23,200.00 
600.00 
20,060.00 
1,000.00 
39,920.00 
63,480.00 
1,500.00 
6,682.81 
2,500.00 
30,760.00 


4,400.00 


100,000.00 


66,615.00 
99,573.46 


65,000.00 


145,000.00 


1,440.00 
51,510.00 
300.00 
550-00 
72,540.00 


13,375.84 


50,000.00 
45,095.00 


7,500.00 


158,935.00 . 


24,250.00 


Appropriations 


1923-1924 


$ 52,400.00 
23,200.00 
600.00 
16,300.00 
1,000.00 
41,995.00 
104,040.00 
1,500.00 
8,408.02 
2,500.00 
41,225.00 
4,400.00 


98,679.02 


135,189.00 


146,966.34 
46,500.00 
128,000.00 
1,440.00 
58,880.00 
600.00 
550.00 
72,680.04 


23,205.13 


37,475.00 
7,500.00 
152,870.00 


22,776.00 


Appropriations 
1924-1925 


52,400.00 
23,300.00 
600.00 
16,300.00 
1,000.00 
41,995.00 
79,040.00 
1,500.00 
8,408.02 
2,500.00 
31,525.00 


4,400.00 


136,966.34 
45,000.00 
128,000.00 
1,440.00 


58,880.00 


550.00 


71,017.60 


36,150.00 
7,500.00 
152,870.00 


22,776.00 


Appropriations 


1925-1926 


$ 100,000.00 
27,500.00 
600.00 
13,075.00 
750.00 
34,910.00 
87,240.00 
1,500.00 


8,408.02 


2,500.00... 


40,633.00 


5,000.00 


Appropriations 


1926-1927 


$ 100,000.00 


27,500.00 
600.00 
13,075.00 
750.00 
34,910.00 
87,240.00 
1,500.00 


8,408.02 


-, 2,500.00. 


88,483.00. 


od 24900.00, 


5,000.00 sescccers 


104,136.66)... 


127,300.00 


33,43 0,86n8 am 


186,675.00 
1,440.00. 


66,160.00 


600.00 
84,062.64 
22,915.61 


32,000.00 


49,989.61 
9,100.00 
261,343.90 


19,981.00 


Hn 9,900.00, 


, 127,300.00; 


32,915.00; 


(43,765.00; 


4 1 oH: 40 . 0.0 ' 


56,160.00. 


600.00 


84,062.64 


46,200.00 


9,100.00 


151,820.00 


19,981.00 


PAGE FOUR 
Appropriations 
1922-1923 
State Banking Department 24,200.00 
State Board of Education 
Common Schools L776,3T7.10 
State Board of Health 23,650-00 
State Child Welfare Board 30,000.00 
State Dairy Commissioner 9,045.00 
State Engineer, Highway De- 
partment (Federal Aid 
Money not Included ) 781,084.60 
State Examiner 9,300.00 
State Fairs 85,000.00 
State Game Warden 24,630.00 
State Historian 5,400.00 
State Industrial School 58,175.00 
State Laboratory 5,600.00 
State Land Commission 67,413.00 
State Library 9,975.00 
State Loan Board 
State Loan Commission 
State Mine Inspector 17,150.00 
State Prison 162,905.00 
State Tax Commission 29,000.00 
State Treasurer 29,075.00 
State Water Commissioner 44,800.00 
Superior Court 37,300.00 
Supreme Court 29,200.00 
Tempe State 
Teachers’ College 148,750.00 
Tumacacori Mission 
University of Arizona 986,687.61 
Vocational Education 92,660.00 
Veterans Service Officer 
TOTAL $5,629,334.42 
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Appropriations 


1923-1924 


25,800.00 


1,233,177.72 
26,309.00 
30,000.00 


9,045.00 


1,503,325.07 
22,900.00 
76,021.00 
26,200.00 
6,500.00 
62,044.00 
5,700.00 
63,928.00 


9,800.00 


500.00 
20,195.00 
170,510.00 
34,000.00 
20,000.00 
29,300.00 
37,050.00 
28,100.00 
140,500.00 
1,000.00 
942,813.03 


106,100.00 


Sr 


$6,461,693.37 


Appropriations 


1924-1925 


15,800.00 


1,645,726.24 
26,309.00 
30,000.00 


9,045.00 


1,305,202.37 
22,900.00 
76,021.00 
26,200.00 
6,500.00 
58,444.00 
5,700.00 
63,928.00 


9,800.00 


19,495.00 
167,010.00 
34,000.00 
20,000.00 
22,500.00 
37,050.00 
28,100.00 


‘140,500.00 


843,397.41 


106,100.00 


ne 


$5,643,745.98 


Appropriations 


1925-1926 


21,300.00 


1,641,025.00 
21,855.00 
30,000.00 


9,045.00 


1,331,726.43 
18,300.00 
73,350.00 
29,983.57 
6,200.00 
64,010.00 
5,550.00 
74,520.00 
13,990.00 
10,000.00 
1,000.00 
19,125.00 
185,310.00 
23,400.00 
19,050.00 
58,000.00 
36,400.00 
27,600.00 


216,385.00 


1,454,767.53 
35,000.00 


10,000.00 


$6,763,143.83 


\ 


> | 
MAY, 1905, 

i 
Appropriatiaill 


1926-1927 _ 


20,500.00 


1,641,025.00 
21,855.00 
30,000.00 
9,045.00 


1,305,202.37 


18,300.00 
73,350.00 
29,983.57 

6,300.00 
60,110.00 

5,550.00 
64,520.00 
12,990.00 
1,000.00 


18,375.00 
} 


144,610.00 
} 


23,400.00 


| 
19,050.00 
: 
56,900.00 
| 
36,400.00 


27,600.00 


151,385.00 
{ 


1,014,767.53 
35,000.00 

| 

i 
\ 
5,822,428.19 


| 
| 
= | 


| 
| 
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| “ARIZONA HIGHWAY S” 


“Civilization follows the improved 
highway,” the first statement of the new 
‘magazine named: “Arizona Highways,” 
which has started its career of publica- 
‘tion in the interest of good roads by the 
‘Arizona Highway Department. Its col- 
‘umns contain some very informing state- 
ments as to the actual condition of many 
‘portions of the state highway system, in- 
cluding a map, which shows at a glance 
the paved roads, both those which are 
completed and in course of construction; 
which map also shows other types of 
‘highways both those constructed and un- 
der construction by the state; also lines 
‘of highway which are now maintained 
by the various counties of the state. 
Speaking generally of the highway 
system as contemplated under present 
plans, the magazine says:— 
“The mileage included in the seven 
per cent Federal Aid system is 1498, 
while the total present state system, in- 
cluding the seven per cent system, is 
1990 miles, or practically 2000 miles 
; Of the approximated 2000 
Milles of highways, 181 miles are now 
paved; 1250 miles are completed as to 
grading and structures, and with vari- 
able classes of surfacing, some of which 
now need to be paved, and much more 
will require paving within a very. few 
years as traffic increases.’ Further it 
says:—“considering that in excess of 
$20,000,000.00 has been expended to 
date it is evident that at least $35,000, 
000.00 will be required. This means 
‘an average of at least $3,500,000.00 
annually for construction. This amount 
added to the annual requirements for 
Maintenance and general operating ex- 
pense of the Highway Department, 
Means a minimum average total annual 
expenditure of $4,500,000.00.” 
| Speaking \of the entire amount ‘ex- 
pended for highways in Arizona since 
1915, the Arizona Highway gives a table 
‘as follows:— 


8,192,966.02 
9,194,229.48 
18,501,000.00 
1,967,803.16 
1,477,103.15 
32,278.10 
5,604,915.89 


County Bond issues 
Motor Vehicle Tax 
lA 
Motor Bus and Truck Tax 
Federal Aid Received 


Total 44,970,295.80 
This total of course includes all high- 
way funds, state and county funds of all 
xinds, for all highway construction, op- 
eration, and maintenance since 1915. The 
“otal makes an average expenditure of 
approximately $5,000,000.00 per year 


wn we ee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


| 


during the period covered by the table. 
lf it be considered that the present num- 
ber of automobiles owned by citizens of 
Arizona, is for the present year approxi- 
mately 50,000, the above figures show 
that ‘over $900.00 per car has been pro- 
vided by the Arizona public, since 1915 
to inure to the benefit of present own- 
ers of automobiles. Certainly not a bad 
showing in a state where the total popu- 
lation is about 340,000 people including 
some 34,000 of Indian population not 
taxed. 

In connection with the subject of how 
the burden of highway construction 
should be distributed among the indivi- 
duals of the public, the Arizona High- 
way asks the question: ‘‘Who benefits?” 
‘ts general answer to that question is:— 

“The building of all highways of gen- 
eral motor use will produce either direct 
or indirect benefits, which are generally 
classified as follows :— 

(a) Benefits to organized society in 
general. 

(b) Benefits to definite groups, such 
as labor, agriculture, and various other 
industries. 

(c) Benefits to property. 

(d) Benefits to the road user. 

“It is impossible to determine accur- 
ately the relative amount of benefits de- 
rived by each of these classifications or 
groups.” 

Further upon the question of future 
financing of highway construction, the 
Arizona Highway says:— 

“A tax upon all property within cer- 
tain limits is just and equitable, and 
should be included, within those limits 
in any financing program which may 
be adopted. From the statistics given 
herein, it would appear that pro- 
perty now carrying all of the  bur- 
den that should be imposed upon it, par- 
ticularly so when the present obligated 
indebtedness is considered in conjunction 
with the tax levies for current funds, and 
it seems proper that it should be so con- 
sidered. The gas tax is as 
near a popular tax as is possible for a tax 
to be popular, and if it is determined 
that the users of the roads are not pay- 
ing their pro-rata of the cost, an increase 
may be considered. 

Bonds are not the most vaciitabic 
means of securing finances for any pur- 
pose, and for highways are no more than 
a mortgage upon any asset for improve- 
ments, as the privilege for the advanced 
use of the money must be paid for.”’ 

Concluding its editorial statement up- 
on the subject, it says: 


“The state is now face to face with an 
issue upon which procrastination can on- 
ly result in economic waste and added 
financial burdens for the future. Other 
states have and are now facing and meet- 
ing just such conditions. This cannot 
be done by hurriedly assembled legisla- 
tion to be used as a medium of barter in 
legislatures. Such finances can and must 
be provided, but serious consideration 
must be given and a careful analysis of 
all possible sources must be made if suit- 
able provisions are inaugurated which 
will be practical, equitable and just. Is 
not this problem worthy of serious con- 
sideration?”’ 

With public financial problems at all 
times present in the State of Arizona, and 
with the question of how to solve those 
problems and adapt them to future need, 
with as little additional burden upon the 
public as may be possible in view of all 
present burdens, it is always helpful to 
know what other states are considering 
in that same connection. The immedi- 
ate article deals with the question of 
highways. The future development of 
roads necessary to the advancement of 
the industries of the state, therefore... 

The Magazine is indebted to the “Ari- 
zona Highways” magazine giving to the 
public, a report of the California High- 
way Commission, as to its suggestions as 
to the future policy of that state in the 
matter of further highway constructions 
and maintenance. Among other subjects, 
that Commission is quoted as saying :— 

“‘We recommend that the financing of 
state highway construction be changed 
from the expensive long-term bond 
method to the ‘pay as you go’ method as 
rapidly as it can be effected. 

“We recommend that the revenue for 
this construction program be derived 
from increased taxes upon the users of 
motor vehicles, either by increasing the 
plate tax, or by an increased tax on gaso- 
line, or by a combination of these forms 
of tax.” 

These two recommendations are cer- 
tainly consistent. A “Pay-as-you go’ 
policy, would certainly put a curb upon 
unlimited bond issues, and while the sug- 
gested method of deriving the revenues 
for carrying out such a policy, may not 
meet with general approval by the trav- 
eling public, the idea of a gasoline tax, 
which has been adopted by forty states, 
has in its favor the fact that the payment 
of such a tax does have a direct effect 
of requiring contributions from actual 
users of improved highways, a tax re- 
turn for highway benefits received in 
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such use. 

The general purpose of the highway 
publication is that of giving the public 
facts as to just what is being done with 
state highway funds towards highway 
construction and maintenance. The tax- 
paying public cannot have too many facts 
before it bearing upon that question. The 
Arizona public is fair. Its taxpayers have 
already shown a willingness to share 
the required burdens in taxes paid to- 
wards actually necessary support of all 
state institutions including highways. 
With all the facts before it at all times, 
there can be no doubt that same public 
will be able to solve all questions of fi- 
nance both for the present and the fu- 
ture as connected with necessary high- 
ways. The taxpaying public certainly 
know, collectively and individually, how 
‘much it can presently afford to allot 
from public funds needed for al] public 
purposes, to the particular purpose of 
completing a state highway system. If 
facts are before them. If in acting upon 
those facts, the public finally acquiesce 
in present policies, or devolve new poli- 
cies, it will then have acted intelligently, 
as a public, and whether the cost of car- 
rying out such policies as finally adopted 
be more or be less, the public will finally 
have acted as such in authorizing high- 
way activities for which it must finally 
pay the cost. As between “going it 
blind,” with no facts to act upon, and 
going ahead with “eyes wide open” with 
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knowledge of the real facts, there can 
be no question as to the latter being the 
most satisfactory basis for public action. 

If the ‘“‘Arizona Highways,” continues 
to give the public real facts and real fig- 
ures. If it continues to announce to the 
public the ideas and proposed policies 


Questions and Answers 


Q. The guestion is again asked as to 
when and how individual taxpayers may 
be heard upon the question of assessed 
valuations of their rea! and personal pro- 
perty, for the purpose of taxation. 


A. The Magazine is aware that many 
newcomers are added to the list of tax- 
payers each year, and even aware that 
dates for doing things, when those dates 
relate to business affairs which occur 
only once in a year, often slip from the 
best of memories, so it is with pleasure 
that the same answer, heretofore given 
in other years, is quoted as follows :— 

As soon as the clerk receives the rolls 
it is his duty to give notice of the fact, 
specifying therein the time of the meet- 
ing of the County Board of Equalization 
by publication in some newspaper, if 
there be one published in the county, and 
if none, then in such manner as the board 
of supervisors shall direct, and the clerk 
shall keep the roll open in his office for 
public inspection. Two members, a maj- 
ority of the board of supervisors, may act 
as a county board of equalization, and 
that board is required to meet on the 
first day of June of each year, and shall 
continue in session from time to time un- 
til the business of equalization is com- 
pleted; the law provides that this June 
meeting shall not continue beyond June 
10th, at which time the board shall ad- 
journ to meet on the first Monday of July 
following. At this meeting the board de- 
termines whether or not the raises and 
increases in assessments proposed at the 
June meeting shall stand. At the June 
meeting said board may change any valu- 
ation. If an assessment is raised notice 
of that fact must be given to the person 
to whom the property affected is assess- 
ed upon the rolls, and published notice 
must also be given setting the first Mon- 
day in July, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon as the time the board of equaliza- 
tion meets to determine whether the as- 
sessments referred to shall be increased. 
At this meeting, which may remain in 
session not longer than the Second Mon- 
day in July, the board finally decides 
upon whether it will increase any assess- 
ment, and at this meeting the one own- 
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of the highway department, it will fi 
into a public niche, heretofore vacant, 
and whether those ideas and policies are 
finally acceptable to the public, or not 
so acceptable, the public will have some- 
thing to act upon for its approval or dis-. 
approval thereof. 


ing property and all others interested 
therein are entitled to full opportunity 
to appear and resist such increase. The. 
law provides that “the decision of the 
board as to whether the assessed value 
of any property shall be increased, and 
if so, to what amount shall be final . . 
unlezs an appeal is taken as hereinafter 


provided.” The law also provides ctl 


“any person, firm or corporation, dis- 


satisfied with the amount of his, their 0 


its assessment as fixed by the board of. 
equalization, may appeal from the action 
of the board, to the superior court of the. 
county in which the board holds its ses- 
sions, on or before the fifteenth day of 
September following the adjournment of 
said board. Appeal shall be taken by 
written notice to that effect to the chair-| 
man or presiding officer of the board of. 
equalization and served upon the clerk 
of said board in the same manner as a. 
summons in a civil action; provided that. 
no appeal shall be taken unless the ap- 
pellant shall, before taking the appeal, 
pay to the county treasurer of such coun- 
ty the full amount of taxes levied and as- 
sessed upon the property of the appell- 
ant by the board of supervisors, in ac 
cordance with the valuation of such pro- 
perty as fixed by the board of equaliza- 
tion, which payment shall be accompan-) 
ied by a written protest, addressed to 


person or corporation making such pay- 
ment deems the amount of such assess- 
ment erroneous or excegsive.”’ There is. 
another line of action which is suggested | 
by the revenue law of the state, that is 
for a taxpayer, to apply to the State Tax 
Commission for relief as to matters per- 
taining to the assessment of property. 
That law provides that the Commission | 
may “require any county board of equal- 
ization, at any time after its adjourn-. 
ment, to reconvene and make such or- 
ders as the state tax commission shall de- 
termine are just and necessary, and to 
direct and order such county board 0 

equalization to raise or lower the valu-! 
ation of any property, real or noe 
of any person, firm, company or corpo | 
ation.”” The State Tax Commission a 


| 
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performing functions as the State Board 
of Equalization, under the laws acts up- 
on changed assessments under a provis- 
‘jon, that :— 

“On or before the second Monday in 
August in each year, the State Board of 
Equalization shall transmit to the Board 
‘of Supervisors of each county, a state- 
ment of the changes, if any, which have 
been made in the assessment by the state 
board of equalization.’”” The mode of 
‘applying to the State Tax Commission is 
not fixed by the statutes, but in practice, 
the application for changing an assess- 

ent value should state the reasons why 
ithe value as fixed by the county officers 
is excessive and not true cash value of 

he property in question. It is not the 
purpose of this answer to give the details 
‘as to the course of action to be taken by 
a taxpayer who feels aggrieved at the 
rvaluation of property as fixed for pur- 
poses of taxaticn. It has given a gener- 
al statement which covers the time to 
ia and also in general, the manner of 
acting. Unless action is so taken, and 
followed according to the particular de- 
tails as prescribed in the revenue laws 
of the state the question as to assessed 
valuation is, as stated in the law, final. 
And thereafter, failing to take advant- 
age of the modes of relief as in general 
Pointed out in this answer, the couris 
jwill not go into the question of valuations 
im any suit involving taxes levied accord- 
es to valuations which become final as 


; 


— 


above noted. 
: ns 


Q. A subscriber to the Magazine re- 
Quests information as to how the voters 
jof a county may proceed to get through 
lan initiated measure under which the 
Pecpie of the county may reduce the 

Fesent expenses incurred by county of- 
ficers for deputies and stenographers, 
for performing services which could be 
Performed by the officers themselves, 
and to compe! the officers to pay out of 
their salaries, in event they employ 
others to perform duties which such of- 
ficers could perform themselves. The 


New Mexico assumed statehood not 
80 long in advance of the time when Ari- 
Zona entered the union of states, that 
her period of expansion from the plans 
of territorial days, to the demands under 
statehood, undoubtedly presents expevri- 
ence lessons, not entirely dissimilar to 
those lessons in Arizona. Under the 
bove head of: “A safe tax for New 
Mexico,” the New Mexico Tax Bulletin, 
which is published by the Taxpayers’ 
Association of New Mexico, speaking in 
he interests of taxpayers of that state, 
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inquiry comes from what is a “third class 
county,” under the county classification 
law. 

A. Under subdivision 8, Article IV of 
the state constitution it is provided as 
follows :— 

“The power of the initiative and refer- 
endum are hereby further reserved to the 
qualified electors of every incorporated 
city, town, and county, as to all local, 
city, town, or county matters on which 
incorporated cities, towns, and counties 
are or shall be empowered by general 
laws to legislate.’’ 

So far as counties are concerned, the 
legislature has empowered counties, 
through the provisions of Paragraph 
3337, of Civil Code of 1913, as follows :— 

ne And any ordinance, fran- 
ch'se cr rosolution may be proposed by 
initiative petition in any county, and in 
such case all provisions of the three pre- 
ceding. sections shall be applicable.” 

This statutory provision must be read 
in connection with the constitution- 
al provision as above cuoted, and when 
so read, is limited in its effect to “‘coun- 
ty matters on which . ccunties . 
or shall be empowered by general laws 
to legislate. There seems to be no speci- 
fie legislation through which a county 
may control, the performance of duties 
of officers, nor fix salaries or compensa- 
tion of its officers. The constitution ex- 
pressly provides: (Sec. 4, Article XII) 
“the duties, powers, and qualifications 


. 
- are 


of such (county) officers, shall be as 
prescribed by law.” That same section 
gives the boards of supervisors power to 


he -< 


fix salaries for all county officers, for 
which no compensation is provided by 
law, such amounts to remain in full 


Ih 


orce and effect until changed by law. 
A provision which the Supreme Court 
has construed to have meant only a 
power to fix salaries during the inter- 
val of statehood, and legislation neces- 
sary to change from the “fee system’ to 
salary system, for officers as required by 
the constitution. Acting under above 
provisions, the legislature in 1913 enact- 
ed the first ‘‘county classification law,” 


in a recent issue, treats of the high tax 
situation in that state, and among other 
statements of local concern, upon the 
general proposition of that situation, 
says as follows :— 

“Assuming that the state and its sub- 
divisions will maintain or increase its 
present scale of expenditures, the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to the effect of 
increasing tax rates. There is no doubt 
that a large group of taxpayers are at 
present in no condition to pay any taxes 
at all and must either borrow money for 
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which has been amended, and the last 
amendment applying to counties of the 
third class, appears on page 272 of the 
Session Laws of 1919. So it would ap- 
pear that counties have not been given 
any power to legislate upon the matter 
of salaries of county officers, nor upon 
the subject of how their duties shall be 
performed. Hence the matters referred 
to in the question asked, do not seem to 
be matters which are subject to county 
initiative, through action of the voters. 
Inasmuch as the subscriber who asks 
the question, feels that the taxpayers of 
the county where the question arises, are 
made unnecessary expense through the 
hiring done of what regularly elected 
officers should do in the conduct of their 
offices, attention is directed to Subd. 
“fe” on page 275 of Session Laws of 1919. 
This section provides :— 

“All of the county officers hereinbe- 
fore named, may, by and with the con- 
sent of and at salaries to be fixed by the 
board of supervisors, appoint such depu- 
ties, stenograplers, clerks, and assist- 
ants as may be necessary to properly 
conduct the affairs of their respective 
offices.” 

Attention is also called to the provis- 
ions of Paragraph 2418 of Revised Sta- 
tutes, 19138, where it is provided :— 

“The board of supervisors, in their 
respective counties have jurisdiction and 


.power, under such limitations and re- 


strictions, as are prescribed by law: (1) 
To supervise the official conduct of all 
county officers, . . . see that they faith 
fully perform their duties, direct prose- 
cutions for delinquencies, ete.” - 

From all of which it appears that tax- 
ayers have the right to appeal direct 
to the board of supervisors as to any 
grievance such as suggested in the ques- 
tion above. That the latter board has 
power to control the situation, and ex- 
oress power to refuse to sanction the ap- 
pointment of extra assistants, in case it 
appears unnecessary, or necessary only 
that the head of any county office may 
have his or her time to devote to other 
than public affairs of the office. 


“A SAFE TAX FOR NEW MEXICO” 


this purpose or surrender their property. 
With credit already exhausted, this 
group can only say, ‘‘Take my land and 
my home, my livestock and my equip- 
ment,—I’m through.” If taxes are kept 
at present levels, or increased, it is quite 
probable that this group will continue to 
grow in numbers and the amount of tax 
delinquency will increase. 

Consider, then, the taxpayers who are 
able to pay on present rates. What will 
be the effect on them if these rates are 
further increased? Can their taxes be 


. 
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raised sufficiently to make up for the 
loss of revenue from the group described 
in the previous paragraph? Will not 
some of them be driven into the same 
non-taxpaying group? Granting their 
present ability to pay, will they be able 
to put money into enterprises which cre- 
ate wealth and opportunities for employ- 
ment, if the tax collector takes further 
toll of their industry, ability and thrift? 

The economic effects of taxation are 
often overlooked. Superficially it may 
be concluded that this individual or that 
class of property can pay and should be 
made to pay higher taxes. Careful con- 
might disclose the 


sideration, however, 


fact that in taking too much of such 
wealth for public purposes we would run 
the risk of losing even the revenue we 
We 
would kill the goose that lays the gold- 


now receive from such sources. 


A Letter as to Availability of Federal Aid Funds for 


There has been considerable general 
discussion in the public as to the possi- 
bility of a loss of Federal Aid funds to 
the state through inability of the state 
to ‘‘match’’ such funds with the amounts 
required under the law pertaining to 
joint construction by the United States 
and the state of Arizona of the adopted 
“seven per cent’? system for the state. 
That discussion has to do with the pres- 
ent law of Arizona which controls the 
amounts to be raised and the manner of 
distribution and use of state funds, as 
well as a consideration as to how much 
’ and how long, funds alloted by the Uni- 
ted States will continue available to be 
used in connection with funds of the 
state for highway construction. 

Without entering into any further dis- 
cussion upon the state of the law as to 
Airizona’s highway appropriations, nor 
into the question as to how much of such 
appropriations may ultimately become 
available at the rate of twenty-seven 
dollars, with decimals plus, to call for 
seventy-two dollars, with decimals plus 
of Federal aid, on the basis of construc- 
tion cost of one hundred dollars of joint 
funds, it is some satisfaction to be able 
to present to our readers, a statement 
from the office of the District Engineer 
in charge of Federal Aid construction, 
for the government, as appears in a let- 
ter quoted as follows :— 

“Phoenix, Ariz., May 6, 1925. 
“Mr. W. C. Lefebvre, State Engineer, 
“Phoenix, Arizona. 
“Dear Sir: 

“Recent statements in the ‘Arizona 
Gazette’ and ‘Arizona Republican,’ that 
$1,700,000.00 allotted to the State of 
Arizona for Federal Aid Highway con- 
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en egg.” 

Assuming that taxpayers as a class 
endeavor to pay their taxes. Assume 
also that the present conditions which 
surround that particular class of proper- 
ty upon which an individual pays taxes, 
are such to make it temporarily unpro- 
ductive, or, if productive, the returns are 
without profit to the owner. Assuming 
that an owner of such property is strain- 
ing every nerve and cutting every pri- 
vate corner of private expense, to make 
good. And with all such efforts unavail- 
able to overcome conditions over which 
that taxpayer has no control. Then there 
exists a condition which from the stand- 
point of the entire public, justly demands 
some responsive action by that public 
towards reducing, rather than increas- 
ing the tax burden as an added expense 
to that taxpayer. The general public can 
aid the struggling taxpayer to meet his 


Arizona Highways 


struction will soon revert to the U. S. 
Treasury on account of a lack of state 
funds to match this amount on various 
percentages of co-operation, have been 
noted. 

“These statements are most certainly 
in error. 

“A correct statement of Federal Aid 
Funds now allotted to Arizona, accord- 
ing to the books of this office, is as fol- 
lows: 


MAY, | 


share of public burdens. That publie, 
can retrench as against new activities. 
It can, through its ‘budget’ officers, of 
state, county, city, towns, and school dis- 
tricts, keep down the amount of propos- 
ed expenditures. It will be better in the 
long run towards public progress, to 
mark time in the matter of what public 
activities are attempted and supported, 
than to attempt to undertake so much as) 
a whole public, that any particular class 
of private enterprise, is forced to sus- 
pend. Success for private individuals 
means final success for the whole pub- 


lic. If there are units in the whole, as 


to whom the pace set by the aggregate, 
is too fast, then the whole public should 
slacken its pace, until every unit is strong 
enough to again proceed. Public success’ 
failures. 


| 


cannot follow with individual 
rampant. 


and economic management. 

“T would thank you to correct the pro- 
per authority by forwarding a copy of 
this letter. 


“Very truly yours, | 
“KE. S. WHEELER, 
‘District Engineer, 
“By C. G. Morrison, Acting.” 


The particular point which appears in 
the above letter, is that funds from the 


Balance | Must Be Obli-_ 
Fiscal Year For Which Appropriated Available gated Before 
“July 1, 1922 to June 30, 1923 (1923 Fund).......... $ 31,404.75 July 1, 1925 
“July 1, 1923 to June 30, 1924 (1924 Fund).......... $ 112,330.47 July 1, 1926 
“July 1, 1924 to June 30, 1925 (1925 Fund).......... $ $13,771.55 July 1, 1927 


“July 1, 1925 to June 30, 1926 (1926 Fund) 


Bes 027 $1,056,171.00 July 1, 1928 


“Funds appropriated and available on 
July lst on any given year, remain avail- 
able for two fiscal years immediately 
following the fiscal year for which ap- 
propriation has been made. 

“We understand that you have pro- 
jects in preparation to absorb all balan- 
ces of 1923 and 1924, and part of 1925 
funds. The remaining unobligated 
funds of 1925 (available July 1st, 1924) 
are available until July 1st, 1927, more 
than twenty-five months in the future. 

“You will plainly see that there is no 
cause for alarm, in-so-far as the time 
allowed to cover these funds is concern- 
ed. 

“Of course delay to the last moment, 
causes an inordinate amount of work to 
be rushed through both your office and 
this. A well arranged program distri- 
buted over the years leads to efficient 


a 
Federal Government to the amount of 
$1,056,171.00 will become available on 
July first, 1925, and will continue to be 
available until July first, 1928. Also the 
point that as to funds allotted by the 
government and made available as of 
the first of any fiscal year, remain 50 
available, ready to be properly “match- 
ed”’ by state funds, for two fiscal years 
immediately following the fiscal year for 
which appropriation has been made. 

In passing, attention may also be call- 
ed to the fact, that a regular session of 
the State Legislature will convene in 
January, 1927, and its attention can then 
be devoted to the amount then unappro- 
priated, and necessary, to prevent an} 
loss to the state, through its failure to 
cover the Federal appropriation, shown 
by the letter above, to be available after 
July first, 1925. 
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Prepare for Economical Estimates for City and County Expenditures 


estimate of contemplated expenditures for a new fiscal year. When such estimates are finally adopted, 
they become the basis of authorized expenditures of counties and cities for that fiscal year. The boards 
of supervisors of counties, and the city and town council or other governing body of each city and town, 
are required to prepare these estimates. As a preliminary step towards so doing, it is necessary that 
the books of each county and city are brought up to date. That the records are in such shape as to 
show all known contingent claims, all claims outstanding which later will become incumbrances upon 
funds of the present year; and so up to the minute that a statement may be prepared showing a complete 
record of the financial affairs of the previous year. These estimates must show the actual expenditures 
of that year. The revenues from all sources for that year. And with that comvlete financial statement, 
of the business affairs of city or county for the past year, there must be a statement of every item and 
amount proposed for expenditure, for each and every city or county object or purpose, for the new fiscal 
year. The state law relating to what shall appear in such annual estimates is sufficiently specific, and 
so specific that if its provisions are strictly complied with, each board of supervisors, and each common 
council, will have before it, such details as will enable them to adopt a new estimate,which will be suffi- 
cient for the needs of each county and city, respectively, and also enable them to distribute appropria- 
tions for each object and purpose to amounts sufficient for each, and when every item is thus taken care 
of, necessary amounts only will be made available, and the total aggregate will or should be a well con- 
sidered and necessary aggregate. In the preparation of such estimates, any possible economy through re- 
duced amounts allowed for expenditure, will come about, if at all. The details upon which to base such 
estimates, do not appear spontaneously. The bookkeeping entries, account balancing, and accounting, 
necessary to intelligent action in proposing budgets, must precede that proposal, the full co-operation of 
other officers of each county and city, is necessary to the required end. Accuracy and certainty depend 
upon careful preparation and figuring. The officers upon whose actions will depend a carefully prepar- 
ed estimate of county or city affairs, and a closely considered proposed estimate of expenditures for a 
new year, should not put off until the last minute, what each must do towardsaccomplishing real results. 
Let every officer, knowing what is required, commence at once to prepare to meet those requirements. 
Through no other course can economically proposed estimates for expenditures come into being. 


In July every county, and nearly every city in the state, is required to prepare and publish a proposed 
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EDITORIAL 


Retlection Upom Inlighways [Retrospective and Prospective 


Civilization and the modes of travel 
have progressed hand in hand in the an- 


nals of history. From the time in ages 


long past when the news of battles were 
carried from battlefields to the people 
at home by fleet-footed messengers, re- 
laying from post to post, up to the pres- 
ent time when through the air, and by 
radio the news of the day flashes almost 
as swiftly as thoughts can be put into 
words, there have been many evolutions 


in the vehicles for travel, in the high- 
ways of travel, and it may safely be 
said that the advancement of civiliza- 
tion has rested in part upon the means 
of each day and age for transporting 
the articles of commerce, and the abil- 
ity of people to go from place to place 
in the interests of their individual ac- 
tivities, both for business and pleasure. 

Confined to the history of the devel- 
opment of the United States, the history 
of the highways as these have been con- 
structed at public expense until the last 
few years at least, has been such con- 
struction as would meet the real neces- 
sities of industrial progress. The old In- 
dian trails at first followed by the ear- 
lier pioneers in their quest of homes and 
wealth in the west, and upon which 
they at first retraced their steps to satis- 
fy their demands for supplies from 
trading posts, here and there establish- 
ed along waterways, and at the outposts 
of what was the recognized civilized 
country of each stage of development, 
soon became developed as roads upon 
which ox-teams, stage coaches, and 
wagon freights could pass from place to 
place,and by gradual extensions of such 
roads, keeping pace with the gradual 
extensions of the cycle of civilization 
as more and more pioneers located for 
farming other ranches or for cattle rais- 
ing and sheep grazing, upon the lands 
of the west, and as prospectors develop- 
ed prospects in working mines, and as 
more and more people selected for 
themselves some one or more from the 
abundance of opportunities in the un- 
developed country of our states, all this 
became a demand for better highways 
to meet the real necessities, to supply 
the necessities of life, by furnishing a 
means of transporting supplies from the 
base to pioneer consumers. All a his- 
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tory in highway development where ac- 
tual necessity preceded, and actual con- 
struction followed the demands of in- 
dustrial progress. 

Corservative Methods of Raising Funds 
by Annual Tax Levy Lost Sight of 
In Demands for More and More 
Automobile Roads. 

The foregoing outlines the situation 
as it existed prior to the advent of auto- 
mobiles. Wagon roads which prior 
thereto had satisfied the requirements 
of their intended use, no longer satisfied 
an impatient desire to satisfy to the 
fullest extent, the range of travel ac- 
cording to the greater speed, and in- 
creased power of automobiles as a 
means of transportation. Demands 
immediately arose that highways be im- 
proved, that the mileage of improved 
highways be imcreased. The methods 
of acquiring funds for construction 
which had been used for years of the 
past, was not a method sufficiently 
speedy to satisfy the desires of those 
whose thoughts were mainly those of 
distance to cover and speed in so doing. 
Annual tax levies for road purposes be- 
came to be looked upen as too old- 
fashioned. The idea of borrowing pub- 
lic money upon public credit represent- 
ed by bond issues, grew from an idea, 
into an actual policy of the public, and 
still exists as a policy in practice. The 
conservative public, after being grad- 
ually weaned away from the old meth- 
ods of “‘pay-as-you-go,” used in road 
building, still held to some ideas of real 
necessity, as the foundation reason upon 
which to construct highways, with bor- 
rowed money. 

With a constantly increased number 
of automobiles in use among the individ- 
uals of the public, there has come about 
a wide diversity of thought and expres- 
sion as what today are highways of 
necessity. Diverging upon the point of 
what is real necessity, and what can be 
urged as such a necessity, whether real 
or not. The old ideas of “build roads 
as the public needs and present means 
cau do so to meet industria] growth,” 
is confronting newer jdeas of “build 
more and more, let the public of the 
future pay, if the present public cannot, 
let the opportunity for travel become 
without limit; if industrial development 
follows, well and good, if not, the high- 
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ways will be there to satisfy our present 
desires, the pay day of experimenting 
will be postponed, why any present 
worry about the cost of such exper 
ment.”’ 

It is true that some portions of the 
public will follow the improved high- 
ways, the range of travel will increase 
with the increase of such highway mile- 
age. There are those who insist upon 
that as a substantial reason of necessity 
for continuous bond issues and continu- 
ed construction of such roads. On the 
other hand, the general tax-paying pub- 
lic, that portion of the public which must, 
eventually pay the cost, are vitally con- 
cerned in the possibility that large por- 
tion of the present public who so urge 
may pass along and leave the more 
stable public, to finally pay the bills 
for such construction, with no actual 
industrial progress developed in or to 
the state from the operation, and in 
the absence of such progress, excessive 
highway construction will become a 
practical loss to the constructing publie 
in the course of final results. 

The debt abhorring ideas of our fore- 
fathers whose ideas of thrift, slow and 
Sure progress, along lines of economy, 
and the gradual accumulation of in 
creased worldly assets, seems to be at 
a point where too many of the public 
are willing to accept the actual results 
in the progress of civilization brought 
about under those old rules of action 
both in public and private affairs, and 
perhaps too often run in debt for pri- 
vate vehicles for conveyance, and with 
that private credit for future payment 
established as the private rule of induk 
gence in things beyond their present 
means, it becomes all too easy to further 
indulge in demands for publicly created 
debts—in bond issues— ‘that unlimited 
mileage of improved highways be estab- 
lished, as a means of still] further satis- 
fying luxuriously planned uses for in- 
stallment purchased vehicles. 


The Real Future Problem of Paying 
Bonds Now Concerns the Thrifty i 
Portion of Our Public. 

To the conservative people, those who 
still think and plan for the future, ther 
is the rising spectre of the maturi 

dates of present bond issues, the funds 
from which have already been expender 
for highway improvement, which cat 
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es them to still pause and consider the 
industrial values of present highways, 
and the real probable industrial values 
of additions thereto, in connection with 
any further bond issues. The butter- 
flies which flit from flower to flower, 
as compared with the bees, the one liv- 
ing for the pleasures of the day, the 
other looking to the necessities of the 
future. Reverting from the illustration 
as to extreme types, each with ideas 
as to what seem to be “necessary,” it 
seems quite evident that the demands 
of the one are so foreign to the real 
question of providing highways to in- 
crease the material wealth and develop- 
ment of any state or community, as to 
be discarded when the general public 
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already straining under taxes, not only 
for general purposes, but for highway 
purposes, and for interest and principal 
required on account of highway bond 
issues. It would seem to be self-evident 
that under present day conditions, when 
public men are all urging the necessity 
for reduction in the aggregate of public 
expenditures, as a means of relieving 
the drain upon private business through 
taxes thereon, that any present day 
policy to be adopted for future use in 
connection with highway improvement, 
should be based upon the same safe, 
conservative, and experience proven to 
be correct foundation, that of building 
to keep pace with real industrial de- 
mands. To thus aid the industrious, 
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thrifty, and serious minded individuals, 
in their individual activities towards 
lasting and permanent prosperity for 
themselves, and so, increased wealth 
and prosperity for the whole public. 
And to thus within the limits of what 
can be done, without over-straining, 
and over-burdening those who must 
eventually pay, satisfy real, rather than 
make any outside attempts to satisfy 
the desires of others not so thrifty. In 
other words, let the “‘butter-flies” of the 
public take what they find in their flit- 
ting, but assist the “‘bees” to the fullest 
possible extent within the range of pub- 
lic ability to so do, with that ability 
tested by what can be presently afford- 
ed, and presently paid for. 


| What Is It All About--Taxpayers’ Associations and Their Efforts 


Whenever a new organization enters 
the field with ideas and purposes con- 
nected with matters of general public 
concern there soon comes to be two 
divisions among the members of the 
public. Those who belong, and those 
who stay on the side lines and watch 
and await developments from which to 
ascertain what it is all about. Hence 
the theme of this article, as to what are 
the real general underlying purposes 
and objects to be accomplished by pres- 
ent-day tax-payers’ associations, which 
are really such. 

At the outset it may be said that all 
organizations whose purposes and ac- 
tivities have to do with taxes are not 
really taxpayers’ associations in the 
true meaning of that term. There may 
be associations organized for the par- 
ticular purposes of concerted action in 
favor of reducing taxes levied upon 
some particular kind, class or character 
of taxable property. There are such 
associations whose energies have been 
devoted to devising more methods of 
_caising public revenues, so that the pub- 
die would not directly appreciate the 


_fact that it was paying tribute to in- 


ereased public expenditures, with 
thoughts akin to ‘“‘painless extraction” 
methods of dentists; and finally there 
exists real taxpayers’ associations whose 
purposes extend to the accomplishment 
of actual relief to all taxpayers, regard- 
less of any kind, class, or character of 
Property upon which any of the tax- 
paying public may pay taxes, and, re- 
gardless also of how indirect and “pain- 
less” the direct methods of acquiring 
public funds, may have been finally de- 
vised. 


Economy in Use of Public Funds the 
Base of Purpose of Association. 


Quite generally the thinkers upon 
taxation questions have come to recog- 
nize the paramount question involved in 
the actual aggregate of taxes, direct 
and indirect, which is an aggregate 
made necessary through the continued 
and still continuing increased amount 
of expenditures which the whole public 
through its many agencies of what is 
termed ‘‘government’’, makes to meet 
the activities of that agency. The efforts 
of those thinkers is not to shift from 
one class of property to another class, 
any undue portion of the whole burden, 
nor to increase ways and means to in- 
crease the amount of revenues without 
an appreciable notice of such increase 
being taken by the paying public, but 
comprise efforts to devise ways and 
means of public economy. An economy 
which starts at the fountain head from 
which flows the many currents which 
carry activities and call for funds to 
keep each current running. An econ- 
omy which to be accomplished seeks 
among the many currents now flowing 
from the public treasury to eliminate 
such as are useless, unnecessary, and 
unbeneficial to public welfare in final 
ends of results attained. An economy 
which to be accomplished must include 
efforts directed to so using public funds 
that in the use thereof towards such 
activities as are found to be really in- 
dispensible to the public welfare, and 
general advancement. of the people, 
there exists no wasteful practices, no 
actual lavish and unnecessary use, and 
that public dollars actually expended 
for public purposes, give the public an 
actual dollar of investment value, as 


near as that value can result through 
eliminations of useless overhead expen- 
ses of operation connected with public 
activities. 


Simple Rules for Success of Private 
Enterprises in Private Business. 

In short, all latter day taxpayers’ 
associations have in mind the accom- 
plishment of economy in the use of pub- 
lic funds, through an application of 
simple rules as applied to the use of 
funds in successful private- business 
enterprises. Simplified and reduced 
numbers of branches and departments 
for the conduct of the enterprise. Sim- 
plified and reduced as to remain amply 
efficient and capable of successfully 
getting the desired results. A division 
of funds for operation of each branch 
and department, according to the actual 
importance thereof when viewed in con- 
nection with the whole scheme of the 
whole business enterprise, with allot- 
ments for each limited to real necessit- 
ies which have been demonstrated to be 
such, rather than for so-called necessit- 
ies, which are really of speculative and 
doubtful character, or really not neces- 
sary at all to the general success of the 
whole business enterprise. And finally, 
with properly considered and carefully 
determined amounts allotted to bran- 
ches and departments, such careful 
supervision and consideration of amoun- 
ts actually expended from each allot- 
ment, that each item so expended can 
be truthfully posted into the columns of 
necessary expenditures among similar 
entries in the records of all expenditures 
for all purposes of the entire private 
enterprise. A rule of private economy 
which extends to private purchases and 
private investments, that of getting the 
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best quality for the least amount ex- 
pended therefor. 


An Application of Similar Rules to 
Bring About Economy in Ex- 
penses of Public Business. 

The majority of the public are in 
theory the controlling head of all gov- 
ernment. If the majority of the people 
really desire a reduction in tax burdens 
that reduction will come through the 
exercise of its power at the proper time 
and in an effective manner directed to 
the desired end. If in any branch or 
department of governmental activities, 
there is a possibility for reduced costs 


thereof, that possibility will appear 


A table which follows this article is 
taken from the report of the State Tax 
Commission made for the year 1924. It 
shows the assessed valuations of taxable 
property of the State for each of the 
tax years 1915 to 1924, inclusive. It 
also shows the total amounts of general 
county taxes raised in each of those 
years in all the counties of the State. 
The aggregate for the year 1915 was 
$2,992,595.58 and appears as an aggre- 
gate of $6,454,954.92 for the year 1924. 
The table also segregates the amounts 
raised in each year for the general fund 
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through an application of some one or 
more of the recognized rules of private 
business above alluded to as being such 
rules. Economy of government or- 
ganizations may be effected through 
simplification of methods and reduction 
through elimination of useless and un- 
necessary branches, agencies, and de- 
partments. Economy in the matter of 
appropriations made for the mainte- 
nance and conduct of the activities of 
what branches, agencies and depart- 
ments, may remain as to be necessarily 
continued and supported, after an effec- 
tive application of the process of elimi- 
nation called for by the first step to- 
wards economy as above suggested, 
will follow through the use of a well- 
considered, carefully planned and close- 


of counties, for the general common 
school funds, for county highway funds 
and for interest and redemption funds 
of county bond issues. The table shows 
the percentages raised for each of such 
funds for each year. 

Bringing the aggregates shown for 
each fund forward, it appears that 
$1,295,844.44 was raised for general 
county purposes for the tax year, 1915, 
an aggregate increased to $1,671,474,- 
71 in the year 1924. That the general 
school fund raised in 1915, by county 
taxes, amounted to $853,516.81, as com- 
pared with the amount, $2,406,260.83 
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ly adhered to budget confined again to 
such amounts as the importance of any 
public activity may bear to the whole 
purpose of all government. A further 
economy connected with the actual use 
by expending agencies of government, 
through confining those expenditures to 
real necessities, if expended for expen- 
ses; and through getting the best value 
possible for each dollar expended for 
improvements and new _ constructions 
for public purposes. And finally, 
through an economy to be practiced by 
each class, element and mass of the 
whole public, to be practiced by each, 
and to be applied by each to every sug- 
gested proposal which would create new 
public activities, call for additional 
funds for new improvements, and new 


raised for tax year 1924, for same pur- 
poses. The road taxes for year 1915, 
amounted to $552,079.45, as against 
$752,883.70 for year 1924. Intermed- 
iate years showed aggregates to the max 
imum of $1,291,018.93 raised in 1928. 
Outside of the tables it may be stated 
that several of the counties, decreased 
the county levy for road purposes for 
reason of amounts available to such 
counties from a distribution of the three 
cent per gallon tax upon gasoline sales, 
collected by the state, and fifty per cent 
of such collections in turn sent by the 
state to the counties in proportion to 
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A Table Which Shows the Amounts and Ger 


) 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GENERAL COUNT 


Total Assessed Total General 


Valuation County Taxes 


$420,532,411.90 $2,992,595.58 


486,406,518.50 3,099,301.45 
697,526,619.68 3,051,816.92 
834,020,532.22 4,172,973.05 
855,224,720.93 5,026,881.62 
884,455,682.50 6,073,479.64 
830,536,582.00 6,894,897.48 
732,021,286.00 6,530,067.75 
697,002,006.00 7,104,898.46 


649,879,308.00 6,454,954.92 


General Fund 


Percentage of 


Amount County Taxes 
$1,295,844.44 43.00 
1,286,732.06 41.00 
1,558,476.95 45.00 
1,756,830.50 42.00 
1,980,953.77 39.41 
1,899,732.80 31.28 
1,983,074.75 28.77 
2,037,899.19 31.21 
1,939,054.77 27.29 
1,671,474.71 25.89 
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constructions, an economy rule to be 
applied to each _ such _ proposition, 
through the asking and answering of 
the simple question of: “is it really re- 
quired for general public welfare?” 
And if not so required, reject the par- 
tcular proposal as being unnecessary 
for any inclusion among public activ- 
ities at all. 

Bearing in mind that the taxpaying 
public desire reduced taxes. Assuming 
that taxpayers’ associations have their 
inception in an intent to further that 
general desire. Keeping in touch with 
the rules suggested as to how such a 
possible economy may finally be brought 
about, then it remains to be seen as to 
how the public may be properly advised 
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as to where and when to apply those 
rules, as a means to the desired end of 
economy in public expenditures. The 
business man reads his trade journals. 
The professional man reads the publi- 
cations directed to the particular pro- 
fession in which engaged. The mining 
man keeps in touch with new inven- 
tions, new devices, and new processes, 
promulgated through mining journals 
and similar publications. The wheels of 
progress in sciences, arts, professions, 
and in all lines of activities, are revolv- 
ing too rapidly in the present age to 
permit each individual to keep pace 
with and be fully advised as to it all. 
The present age is an age of specialists. 


‘The real purpose of taxpayers’ associa- 


Purposes of County Taxes For Ten Years 


whole amount of such tax collected in 
each county. Under the head of “‘inter- 
est and redemption”, a column which 
shows the annual cost in interest and re- 
demption of county bonds, the amount, 
$291,154.88, for those purposes in 1915, 
appears increased to an amount, $1,- 
624,335.68 required in 1924. This in- 
creased amount of taxes, for bond pur- 
poses, arose mainly through issues of 
county bonds for highway purposes. 
From the table it may be noted, that 
out of all taxes raised in the tax year 
1924, 37.28 per cent of county raised 
taxes went to the school funds of coun- 


ties, and 25.17, of such taxes went to- 
wards interest and redemption of county 
bonds. The table shows a reduction in 
the percentages of the general funds 
of counties, shown as 25.89 per cent of 
all taxes for year 1924, and in road 
taxes, shown as 11.66 per cent of all 
county taxes shown for same year. 
Considering the figures in the table 
it therefrom appears that a large pro- 
portion of the actual increased amount 
of county taxes, increased as it appears 
from $2,992,595.58 for year 1915, to an 
aggregate of $6,454,954.92 in 1924, 
arose through increased amounts raised 


KES FOR THE YEARS 1915 TO 1924, INCLUSIVE 


School Fund 


Percentage of 


Road Fund 


Percentage of 


Amount 


County Taxes Amount County Taxes 
853,516.81 29.00 $ 552,079.45 18.00 
901,136.77 29.00 521,006.50 17.00 
868,898.48 24.00 677,628.79 19.00 
1,097,623.56 26.00 750,572.07 19.00 
1,439,359.06 28.63 1,016,715.47 20.23 
2,072,152.89 34.12 1,228,385.68 20.23 
2,501,587.58 36.28 1,204,844.65 17.47 
1,707,414.49 26.15 1,159,094.24 17.75 
2,226,135.82 31.33 1,291,018.93 18.17 
2,406,260.83 37.28 752,883.70 11.66 
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tions is to meet, so far as possible, the 
public demand for public economy so far 
as possible and consistent with the con- 
tinuation of an efficient government, 
and to become in a sense specialists up- 
on that subject. The purpose of our 
organization is the common purpose of 
such organizations, that of specializing 
upon the subjects of taxation, public ex- 
penditures, and the necessities therefor. 
That a demand for such a specialized 
consideration of such subjects really ex- 
ists, is evidenced by the increased num- 
bers of such organizations. The effect 
of education upon any subject cannot 
be determined in Troy ounces, nor in 
terms of value in dollars and cents. 
Such organizations plant the seeds of 
public economy, 


for school purposes and for bonded in- 
debtedness of counties. 

The table has nothing to do with the 
amounts which were available to the 
several counties, for any of the years 
there mentioned, through other sources 
of revenues, than direct property taxes. 
Nor does the table disclose amounts 
raised in special districts *f the coun- 
ties, such as special school district tax 
levies, irrigation district, or other simi- 
lar district levies in the counties. Nor 
does the table show the amount of state 
taxes raised in any county for any of 
the ten years covered therein. 


Interest and Redemption Fund 


Percentage of 


Amount County Taxes 
$ 291,154.88 10.00 
390,426.12 13.00 
416,812.70 12.00 
527,946.92 13.00 
589,853.32 11.73 
873,208.27 14.37 
1,205,390.50 17.48 
1,625,659.83 24.89 
1,648,688.94 23.21 
1,624,335.68 25.17 
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Principles of Public Economy Are of Universal A pplication 
All Taxpayers Have Similar Problems Toward Tax Reduction 


If one thing has been demonstrated 
in the course of the present conduct 
and results connected with public mat- 
ters, that thing is, that no reform has 
ome about, no great change of any 
kind, ultimately conducive to public 
benefit, has in late days come about ex- 
cept through the persistent efforts of 
citizens, through organizations with the 
one purpose of accomplishment. The 
idea of the middle ages, that might 
made right, that the dominance of the 
force of arms was the only method by 
which people could be made to see the 
necessity for social reforms, has given 
way to the slogan that “The pen is 
mightier than the sword,” and to the 
present day interpretation of that slo- 
gan, that an educated people will fin- 
ally adopt such reforms as really neces- 
sary to their ultimate welfare, and 
through education, and by that means 
alone, modern civilization, advanced as 
it has been when compared to the dark 
days, the interminable wars, of faction 
against faction, exponents of one relig- 
ious belief against those of another, 
which have clouded the pages of the 
history of the middle ages, and of pre- 
vious centuries, will if ever at all, be- 
come a civilization whose people will 
be so educated to the ideas which now 
exist as dreamy visions in the minds of 
idealists, as to finally reach that utopia 
of those dreams and visions. 

Organization for the purpose of edu- 
cating the people for reform, as a means 
of eliminating each and every existing 
factor which retards advancement, and 
delays progress towards an ultimate 
welfare of the whole public. That is 
the real slogan which even if unuttered, 
and even though not used as such, is 
the real slogan which actually underlies 
every civic organization having an ob- 
ject or purpose towards correcting, 
eliminating and lessening the influences 
of any existing evil, which if not pushed 
aside and removed from the course of 
human progress, delays, impedes, or 
actually stagnates that progress towards 
the real goal of civilization, that of 
peace, happiness and contentment of in- 
dividuals, and general welfare of the 
whole of the united public. 

Economy as connected with public ex- 
penditures. An elimination from a con- 
sequent burden upon the paying public, 
of every unnecessary expenditure, not 
called for, and unwarranted, in connec- 
tion with efficiency in government ac- 


tivities, and what is required for pur- 
poses of true government to the ends 
as above suggested. Economy which re- 
sults in the elimination of unnecessary 
expenditures has today become a world- 
wide question, and as such treated as a 
subject for needed reform. This Maga- 
zine has consistently lent its efforts to 
the end of such a reform to be accom- 
plished through means of publicity and 
resultant education of the people. Simi- 
lar activities in other states have been 
undertaken through organizations for 
similar purposes. 

As stated in the heading of this ar- 
ticle,the principles of public economy 
are of universal application, all tax- 
payers have similar problems towards 
tax reductions. The manner of hand- 
ling such problems is recognized as 
being a similar manner, that of organ- 
ization for education, and the states of 
the United States, that is, the organized 
taxpayers of those states, find their 
ideas as to proper methods, fortified 
through being cognizant of the fact 
that similar methods of dealing with 
the same subjects have been adopted 
by taxpayers in foreign countries. It is 
not possible for taxpayers’ organiza- 
tions to have joint meetings with those 
of other countries, on a similarity with 
what may be termed ‘“‘experience meet- 
ings,’ as connected with other subjects. 
It may not be practicable, nor possible, 
to pursue investigations of the subject 
of economy in connection with public 
expenditures into foreign parts, in any 
manner similar to that of foreign re- 
searches, study, and_ investigations, 
made in connection with sciences, pro- 
fessions, art, and architecture. But as 
taxpayers, having in heart and mind 
an honesty of purpose to the end of tax 
reform, as that purpose is already firm- 
ly fixed in the minds of many of the 
public taxpayers, the experience of 
other countries, such as may be brought 
home to them, may have thoughts or 
words of encouragement, and therein 
be of assistance to them in their pur- 
pose at hand. Hence our readers are 
given below the final message of Mr. 
Fred Knight, who for six years has been 
president of the Taxpayers’ Association 
at Melbourne, Australia, and during 
which time has contributed many ar- 
ticles to the “Taxpayer”, the official 
organ of that association, and from 
which the article quoted below is taken, 
as follows: 


“Looking back over the six years of the 
Association’s existence, it is interesting 
to recall the circumstances that gave 
it birth, and to trace again its steady 


growth from those early days to the 


present,when with our extensive mem- 


bership in Melbourne and throughout: 


Victoria, and our growing influence, we 
are able to raise an effective voice in 
defense of the interests of taxpayers, 
and of the community generally. 

“In the closing years of the war it 
was most disquieting to those who gave 
the subject a moment’s thought to note 
that side by side with the country’s huge 
commitments, ordinary departmental 
expenditure was steadily rising and ex- 
travagance and waste seemed more 
prevalent than ever. This free and ex- 
travagant spending led to persistent de- 
mands by governing authorities for still 
more money to spend, and this addi- 
tional money was, of course, to be rais- 
ed by increased taxation. 

“It was to combat a threatened in- 
crease of municipal taxation that the 
initial meeting of a few representative 
business men was called in 1919. Others 
were quickly attracted to the movement 
and still others—men well known in the 
business, financial and professional life 
of Melbourne. 


“While I was keenly interested in the 
movement from its inception, it came as 
a great surprise to me to be asked to 
become president of the Association. I 
was reluctant to accept, in view of the 
number of well-known citizens more 
prominent in the public life of Mel- 
bourne who were available, but on being 
pressed, it seemed to me that the posi- 
tion did afford an opportunity to render 
useful public service,and I accepted it. 

“At the preliminary meeting it quick- 
ly became apparent that the worst 
offenders in this orgy of spending were 
the Federal and State Governments, 
and the Taxpayers’ Association came 
into existence to endeaver to bring 
about economy with efficiency in Fed- 
eral, State and Municipal Government. 
The first essential laid down for the 
guidance of the new organization was 
that it was to be non-partisan. The sec- 
ond, that its work was to be largely edu- 
cational, designed to enlighten the peo- 
ple of Victoria as to the evil effects of 
extravagance, with its crushing burden 
of taxation and its destructive effect on 
industry and production. 

“We have to thank the press for the 


a 


* 


; 
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generous way in which they have open- 
ed their columns to a discussion of these 
subjects, and for the prominence they 
shave given to the work of the Associa- 
tion. The publication of such matter 
in the columns of the newspapers has 
enabled us to reach tens of thousands 
of people daily. At the same time we 
have not neglected the personal side of 
our campaign, and our field officers 
have carried our message, not only to 
‘taxpayers in the city, but also to those 
in the remotest part of the state. Not 
the least effective means of spreading 


‘our cause is “The Taxpayer,’ which 
‘circulates throughout the length and 
breadth of Victoria. 

| “While our primary object is to en- 
deavor to bring about economy with 
efficiency, and reduce taxation, our 
rules empower us to assist taxpayers in 
their taxation difficulties, and to repre- 
sent them in negotiations with the De- 


There seems to be prevalent an idea 
‘that somehow the government of the 
nation, state, county, city or town has 
only to speak its need for funds, and 
from somewhere those funds will appear 
‘in the public treasury, from which to 


‘be withdrawn in payment for the many 
activities of present day government, 
lincluding the payment of salaries of 
‘hordes of public employees, expenses 
to almost unlimited amounts; including 
also the carrying on of lines of public 
‘business now financed with public funds 
‘but which in times gone by were deemed 
‘to be lines of business to be operated 
‘under private management, at private 
risk to the private capital therein in- 
vested. In our childhood days fairy 
i'tales were told us. The goose that laid 
ithe golden eggs; the magic wand which 
turned to gold everything it touched 
as a means of satisfying the wishes of 
some favored child of fortune. No wish 
‘Was ‘beyond the powers of fairyland 
magic. But the dreams of our child- 
hood, the fireside stories of fairyland, 
have passed into fond memories, and 
the adults of today are facing the stern 
realities of an aggressive and more or 
less selfish world. No waft of a magic 
wand brings gold into our purses. Our 
wishes are fulfilled, if at all, through 
the persistence of our own efforts. The 
world progresses, if at all, through the 
final results of an energetic and per- 
‘sistent people. The governments, and 
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partment. The individual taxpayer is 
always at a disadvantage when conduct- 
ing his own case. As a rule he is un- 
able to spare the time that is necessary 
to secure interviews with officials. In 
addition he feels at a disadvantage in 
arguing his case with officials who right- 
ly or wrongly he believes to be antago- 


_nistic to him. The Association on the 


other hand is able to take the cases 
of taxpayers, reduce them to the essen- 
tial facts, and then to present them in 
such a way to the right officials as will 
save their time and the time of our own 
officers. In all of our dealings with 
both Federal and State departments,we 
have found the officials courteous and 
obliging, and ready to do the right thing 
by taxpayers. 

“Looking back upon what has been 
done, I think all who are aware of the 
facts will agree with me that the Asso- 
ciation has a most satisfactory record 


various subdivisions thereof, established 
for mutual protection of our property, 
liberties, health, happiness and ultimate 
welfare as a whole people, exist in fact 
and are supported; not through funds 


miraculously appearing in the public 
treasuries, but through taxes of varied 
kinds, variously levied, and drawn to 
those treasuries, as surely as the many 
leads of the spider’s web, unerringly 
but surely leads the spider’s victims to 
the center stronghold, where that spider 
lays in wait. There is no escape from 
taxation. Governments cannot exist 
without taxes. The people, all the 
people, eventually pay. Every old pub- 
lic activity continues to lay tribute to 
and upon the energies and productions 
of private activities. Every new public 
activity enhances the amount of such 
tribute demanded. The limit of what 
can be undertaken under the claim of 
public requirement as an essential to 
and necessary adjunct of government, 
is a limit only to the extent which the 
public can pay in such tributes to the 
creature which the public itself creates, 
or permits to be created, developed, and 
assume colossal proportions. 


The Public Should Consider a Possible 
Limit of Its Own Power to Provide 
Funds For Public Activities 
By It Demanded. 


The point which concerns the thought- 
ful potion of the public is when will the 
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of achievements to its credit. We have 
conducted unceasingly an agitation for 
economy that has resulted in material 
advantages being conferred upon tax- 
payers. We are the only organization 
whose business it is to bring about a re- 
duction of taxation, and we fight to 
attain this end, no matter which party 
is in power. 

““As to the future it is still essential 
that the utmost vigilance should be ex- 
ercised to see that economy is observed, 
that extravagance is curbed, and that 
no injustice is inflicted upon taxpayers 
in taxation legislation that is unfortu- 
nately rushed through Parliament in 
the closing hours of each session. 

“IT am convinced that the Association 
has come to stay, and that its continued 
existence is in the interest of all. That 


is the reason why it should be support- 
ed by all.” 


Business Prosperity As Related to High Taxes 


limit be reached. How long can the 
producing public engaged in private ac- 
tivities continue to contribute from their 
production to so-called public activities 
At the 
rate in which public demands for public 
funds have increased during the past 
ten years, the pertinent question is as- 
suming form, of who will support the 
supporting public when the energies of 
the latter are unable to meet the re- 


and still prosper and progress. 


quirements of a non-producing govern- 
mental machine, the demands of which 
exceed the producing powers of the 
private public not connected with that 
machine, except as feeders of its treas- 
uries. With such a question framing 
itself in the minds of those whose ener- 
gies in the past have been devoted to 
the building up of the varied industries 
of the commercial world. Those men 
who saw real opportunities for them- 
selves co-related to the development of 
communities, towns, cities, states, and 
the whole country even, who took all 
risks of failure, with the possibility of 
final profit to themselves, and whose 
efforts during the past hundreds of 
years stand forth as monuments of suc- 
cess not only to themselves, but success 


(Continued on page 8) 
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BUSINESS PROSPERITY AS 
RELATED TO HIGH TAXES 


(Continued from page 7) 


reflected in the material wealth of the 
whole country in which we live. Many 
of these are devoting their present en- 
ergies, not towards further development 
of commercial industries and private 
business, but towards the problems of 
protecting what they already have 
against the absorbing suction of con- 
stantly increased taxation, which in 
forms as varied and as numerous as the 
tentacles of the octopus, is constantly 
in the path which would otherwise be 
directed towards new enterprises, new 
developments, and consequently more 
community progress and _ prosperity. 
Their business property, tangible in 
form must respond to direct taxes. Their 
incomes must respond to income taxes. 
And when, with failing energies and 
looking to the end of the trail of life, 
thinking of their families and depen- 
dents and the future of these, the octo- 
pus still haunts their path, with many 
tentacles to attach to what remains 
through national and state inheritance 
taxes. 


The development of the demands of 
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what has become public demands as 
links in the chains, and wheels in the 
complicated machinery of government, 
has carried with it a development of 
ways and means of producing public 
funds with which to keep that machin- 
ery going. 
who have familiarized themselves with 
the many angles, avenues, and modes, 
through which public funds are forced 
into public treasuries, that the ‘ways 
and means” committee and committees 


It seems to be true to those 


of public law making bodies, and of 
those bodies themselves, have been more 
successfully active and more successful- 
ly productive of results, than have been 
the “economists”. More ways have con- 
stantly been devised through which to 
produce money for public purposes than 
have been even suggested to the end of 
decreasing the amounts required for 
expenditure of public purposes. 


United Efforts of the Public to Create 
More Productive Wealth in the States 
One Outlet Toward Tax Reduction 


There are those who are still more or 
less vague in their ideas as to the real 
burden of public taxes, that is, those 
who are apparently unaware of the fact 
that the public, individually and collec- 
tivelly actually and in the course of the 
turn-over, directly and indirectly pay 
those taxes. Samos pay 
roll” and a good business town, was an 
old-fashioned one. 


The slogan 


That slogan was 
directed to the pay-rolls of factories, 
manufacturing institutions, and other 
private business activities, whose em- 
ployees were inhabitants of the town. 
That slogan still holds good. The de- 
velopment of any community will be 
hastened through the increased num- 
bers of employees engaged in the suc- 
cessful private activities of the town in 
which those employees are severally or 
collectively employed. There seems 
however to be some misguided use of 
that same slogan, when an attempt is 
made to apply it to the use of public 
funds. During the course of the turn- 
over of such funds, the unappreciated 
and not generally understood, evolution 
attached to the turn-over, is that finally 
the public has simply taken the money 
— public funds— involved from one 
pocket and put a part of it into another 
pocket. The difference in amount be- 
ing to each, the particular portion of 


the tax directly paid, and the differenc 
to the whole public is minus the whe 
amount, except such returns of benef, 
as may come from necessary gover! 
ment. 


If a private enterprise bonds its a 
sets, and therewith improves its plant! 
or increases its business in a communit| 
when that money is expended, wits! 
goes to the pockets of others may sta) 
there, a situation of marked contrast 
the expending of money for public in 
provements derived from public bonds 
Latter money circulates, or may do s 
in the community where the public im 
provement is made, yet that particula 
community, and the whole public, is h 
the long run simply turning over thei 
own money, and paying interest to thi 
bond - holders for the privilege. An 
eventually, the whole public must pu 
their hands into their pocket and repay 
to the bond-holders the original prince 
pal amount of the money so put into cir. 
culation through public improvements 
Again, the only benefit to the public 
lies in the answer to the question, wag 
the public benefited to the extent of 
the cost. Or could the public afford the 
cost at the time the improvement was 
made. 


If it is true, and leading financiers 
of the country are authority for the 
statement, that the enormous aggregate 
of issues of public bonds, tax free and 
tax-exempt bonds, has so attracted pri 
vate capital from private investments, 
that stocks and bonds of really meritor- 
ious private activities“‘go-abegging’’then 
to those who are interested in develop- 
ing commercial centers in any state, even 
in Arizona, it may appear that constant 
ly increasing high taxes, constantly in- 
creasing new forms of taxes, constant 
increasing amounts of public bonded 
indebtedness is a form of financial dis- 
ease which is afflicting the present day 
and age. A disease which can be suc 
cessfully eradicated only through a re- 
turn to more simplified forms of gov- 
ernments, stripped down to realli 
necessary purposes of activities. True 
economy. Less public expenditure. Less 
taxes. More capital and more investor 3 
for investment in private industries, = 
greater real wealth upon which to call 
the really necessary burden of govern 
mental support. 
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TRIM OUT THE “DEADWOOD” OF PUBLIC 
ACTIVITIES FOR MORE ECONOMY 


The creation of a public activity may follow from an existing necessity therefor. It has come to be 
appreciated that through continued demands in the past, the administrative affairs of the United States 
has been divided among many bureaus, sub-departments, and other more or less independent agencies for 
the conduct of public affairs of government, all to such an extent, as to subject the present means of hand- 
ling governmental business to the charge of being an unwieldly bureaucracy with many examples of domi- 
neering tendencies manifested by one department to others, with the result that the public who of neces- 
sity must deal with the government find itself confronted with such an intricate system of “red tape”, com- 
plexity of so-called system, as in many cases to defeat required action to the end of real efficiency. There 
are also many instances of departments, branches of departments, and other minor agencies in govern- 
mental functioning, which have long since existed after any useful public necessity therefor has ceased. 

The slogan has gone forth from Washington that the deadwood will be trimmed cut of the machinery 
of government. The movement along that line has already started. This work connected with an en- 
forced budget system has already reduced the annual aggregate of public expenditures of the Federal gov- 
ernment, by hundreds of millions of dollars. A few public officials dominated with a real purpose of 
bringing about actual economy in the administrationof the affairs of states, counties, cities and other 
divisions of government, would undoubtedly find a field for such economic action, where many dead and 
useless offices and departments could be trimmed out, and where instead of engrafting new agencies, 
into the scheme of resulting administration, honest trials along the lines of a more simplified, more direct, 
and in consequence a more efficient government than now exists, with an attendant reduction in costs 
thereof. 

If a general policy of public economy were to be installed throughout our country. If our legis- 
lators, and public officials approached the question of reducing the aggregates of public cx >enditures 
with the same eyes of business judgment they would use in their private affairs. If the “deadwood” in 
the shape of existing offices, boards, departments, and bureaus, which have outlived their former useful- 
| ness were eliminated. If no new ones were created, except after a carefully weighed consideration of real 
| public necessity therefor. If the pub‘ic would go at the task of bringing about reduced expenditures of real 

public affairs, in a practical business manner, stripped of all sentiment arising from power of patronage 
| to office, and other purely political factors now existing, then the present constantly increasing burdens 
of taxation, would begin to lessen, through actual economy in public affairs. 
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The public will carry on. When the 
law-making bodies of the state, and the 
cities, and the appropriating bodies of 
state, city, county, school districts, un- 
dertake a new activity, or deem it ad- 
visable to extend the scope of older 
activities, the public finally foots the 
bills. If an appropriation of seemingly 
proper size to carry out a public under- 
taking finally is found to be too small, 
it usually makes no difference whether 
its sufficiency is discovered before or 
after the activity is started. The public 
work proceeds, and public officials 
know from past experience, that the 
publig usually comes through with 
enough more funds to finish what is 
undertaken. 

There have been several illustra- 
tions in connection with proposed bond 
issues, where the initially estimated 
cost of a proposed public undertaking 
has been found wholly inadequate, and 
with a small bond issue first authorized, 
the public was forced to vote more and 
more bonds, to save their first invest- 
ment. Someone makes a mistake in 
estimating costs. Someone else with an 
axe to grind, grasps an opportunity to 
get something started to be paid for 
with public funds, works upon appro- 
priating boards and bodies, until an 
opening appropriation is made, and 
with that done, have virtually taken 
advantage of the well known propensity 
of the public to go through to the bitter 
end, regardless of final cost and regard- 
less of real necessity for a public project 
once started. Such projects are rarely 
if ever abandoned by the public, even 
though to the practical minded among 


‘the real majority of the public, such an 
‘undertaking may be futile, fruitless of 


any results towards ultimate public wel- 
fare. 

The one result in all cases is that the 
public finally pays for what as a public 
it undertakes, regardless of what should 
have been the controlling question to 
be fully and carefully worked out to a 
definite answer. That question of what 
will be the cost if it is undertaken. And 
the kindred question of, will the under- 
taking actually benefit the whole pub- 
lic, as distinct from benefiting some 
class of the public, those whose axes 
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The B Burden ot Mistakes im Public Fimancial Operations FF nally 
INeaches to Direct Taxpayers | 


were being ground when the project, 
whatever it may be was first promoted 
by them, and funded by some initial, 
“opening-wedge’”’, so to speak, appro- 
priation to start the project as a public 
activity. 


It is very easy to speak in terms of 
small cost, when a starting appropria- 
tion is asked from the legislative bodies, 
to initiate some new public movernent. 
Very suavely the fostering public be- 
hind such new public schemes can say, 
‘St will only cost the taxpayers one cent, 
two cents, or three cents per hundred 
of valuation,’ and unfortunately, it is 
often the bait of such talk that wins an 
appropriation. The unfortunate part of 
the matter is, that public appropriating 
bodies are approached from so many 
angles, with so many different kinds of 
propositions, so many axes are present- 
ed to be ground, that after yielding to 
the persuasive importunities of the first 
bunch of the public with an axe to 
grind, the fact of so yielding becomes an 
additional argument in favor of each 
and every group of the public as to why 
their axe should be ground as well. It 
is rot the additional one cent, two cent, 
cr three cent per hundred of valuation 
which will be added to taxes on account 
of anyone of such promoted public 
projects, that adds the straws to the 
load of taxes to be paid by the public, 
which has brought about the present 
almost intolerable aggregate of taxes 
which must be carried that public gov- 
ernment does carry on, but it is the 
continual adding of similar individual 
items which make that final burden 
what it is. One grain of sand does not 
make the desert, nor one drop of water 
does not make the ocean. It’s the 
aggregate collection. which confronts 
the person who would go over the desert 
wastes, or cross the ocean, that is the 
realism of it all. The distinguishing 
feature between the illustration and ihe 
public tax problems lies in the fact, that 
nature created the deserts and oceans 
to be crossed in the march of human 
progress, while the public itself is day 
by day, and year by year, increasing 
the tax-loads to be carried by the in- 
dividuals of that public in and on the 
line of that march. 
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If the burden has been made un 
necessarily heavy, if the public hag 
taken on too much, more than it car 
carry upon its course of progress, if if¢ 
voluntary incumbrances in the shape ef 
public ventures which have increaseé 
taxes are too heavy, the public, unlike 
the desert or ocean traveler, either can 
not, or will not, undertake to lessen its 
burdens, by either lightening its pack 
or heaving its unnecessary ballast over 
board. 

For the reason, if for no others, that 
public activities once undertaken, ari 
continued and carried along, regardless 
the public should begin to carefully con 
sider its load. Under present actua 
conditions as regards public finances i 
Arizona. With approximately $4,000, 
000.00 of delinquent taxes, whiel 
through the scheme of affairs must bi 
temporarily carried by that portion o 
the public which continues to pay it 
taxes. Public warrants must be paid 
and if there exists deficits in actual cas] 
that payment means either interes) 
upon tax-anticipation bonds or addi 
tional taxes levied, or both, all t 
be paid upon new tax rolls. If in 
terest is not paid upon sales of stat 
lands. If interest is not paid upon loa | 
made by the state from funds heret 
fore realized from such sales. If unde 
legislation which now exists and per 
tains to a possible loss to the stat 
land trust funds, occasioned through ; 
mistaken policy of the state as to th 
character of security to be taken t 
secure those loans, or so occasione 
through the use of “dummys” as appli 
cants for state loans, or lost for am 
other reason, whether through mistake 
or what may have savored of frau 
practiced by applicants for loans, th 
result is the same, as to that loss unde 
legislative direction, if carried out as 
directed, that tax-payers will later b 
called upon to make up the amount 0 
state land trust funds go lost. Diree 
taxes will be levied to raise a fund to : 


imburse those trust funds actually lost 
Mistake of Voting Any Bonds Withou 
Careful Estimate as to Ultimate 
Cost of a Project and of Any 
Real Urgent Need Therefor. 


Whether the mistake be one arising 
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‘through public extravagance of expend- 
ing officials, through actual indiffer- 
ence as to how much is used for any 
public purpose. Whether the mistake 
originates in under-estimating the final 
cost of any such public undertaking as 
may be promoted and started with 
original funds actually exhausted be- 
fore a finish thereof. Whether the mis- 
take arises through taking on as public 
‘ventures, public activities, or public en- 
gaging in business which should and is 
‘really private business and as such 
‘should be financed as private enter- 
‘prises or with private funds at private 
\risk of success or failure. Wiiether the 
‘mistake is made in not applying a real 
‘rule of economy and necessily to every- 
\thing which the public undertakes to 
do; that rule which embodies real pub- 
‘lic benefits to be obtained as the meas- 
“ure of any necessity for the underrake- 
‘ing itself, and the measure of economy 
‘to the fullest extent possible, and con- 
sistent with an efficient doing of all 


‘that the public finally undertakes to do. 
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When Arizona was admitted to state- 
Thood, it became the donee of several 
millions of acres of land to be selected 
from the public lands of the state, in 
‘addition to a specific grant of four 
‘school sections of land out of every 
township in the state. These lands and 
all proceeds from sales thereof, are 
trust funds, with the trust requiring 
that all income therefrom, in the way 
lof rentals received from lands not sold, 
all interest upon purchase price of lands 
‘sold so far as not paid at time of pur- 
chase, and all interest upon loans made 
fom principal funds received from 
sales, were intended to be a continuing 
annual source of revenue to aid in the 
support and maintenance of the public 
schools, the university and normal 
Mhools, and other state institutions to 
which were allotted distinct numbers of 
acres of land. The requirements of the 
trust as created by Congress, and as re- 
lates to funds derived from sales of 
‘these lands, is that the State Treasurer 
‘shall keep all such moneys invested in 
‘safe, interest bearing securities, which 
securities shall be approved by the Gov- 
lernor and Secretary of State, and shall 
at all times be under a good and suffi- 
cient bond or bonds conditioned for the 
faithful performance of his duties in re- 
gard thereto. Apparently the framers 
of the constitution placed the matter of 
the handling of these trust funds under 
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It makes no difference in results to the 
taxpayers, whether the mistake was one 
of judgment, an honest mistake as dis- 
tinguished from a mistake resulting 
from carelessness or indifference, the 
taxpayers must finally pay for the mis- 
takes made. 

If it costs more to run any of the 
branches of the government, state, 
county, city, school districts, or other 
subdivision, than it should cost, then the 
taxpayers have the burden of paying 
the excess. 

Public Indifference to Proposed Ex- 
penditures Increases Tax Burdens. 

And speaking of mistakes. Now that 
the time is at hand when the cities and 
towns are preparing the estimates upon 
which to expend for public purposes for 
the fiscal year commencing in July. 
The time when the public may be heard 
as to what is proposed, and for what, 
being the second Monday in August. 
Public. officials who wish to act for 


lessened expenditures. Taxpayers who 


the direct and exclusive control of the 
three highest officers of the executive 
department of the state. Possibly to 
prevent any legislative juggling there- 
with under any conditions whatever. 

Legislature Attempted Policy of Aiding 

Reclamation Through State Loans 

and Trust Funds Suffered. 

But commencing with the Land Code 
as adopted in 1915, and by amendments 
thereto, the legislature assumed _ to 
direct as to the character of security to 
be accepted by the state officers to 
secure loans of these funds. And there- 
from came a practice which resulted in 
loss of the principal. Congress intend- 
ed that the funds were to aid in build- 
ing up the state common school system, 
the higher educational institutions, and 
other specially named institutions. To 
do this through the direct use of the 
incomes derived from the funds. The 
trust was specific upon that intention, 
the funds were to be used for and kept 
inviolably invested for that direct and 
specific purpose. The legislature when 
it directed that funds could be loaned in 
such manner that future improvements 
upon lands, could be treated as present 
values of the lands offered for security 
for state loans from these funds, may 
have had in mind a development of the 
state, through adding to the land wealth 
of the state, more acreage of irrigated 
lands. The question of state aid in fos- 
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really feel that expenses of their city, 
town, school district, or county, should 
be lessened. The officials and the 
members of the public, are both mak- 
ing mistakes which will ultimately work 
against desired economy, when the one 
fails to act so as to propose minimum 
amounts for necessary, and only neces- 
sary public purposes, for such annual 
estimates, and the latter when they fail 
to be present and be heard as to items, 
amounts, old, new, and additional prop- 
ositions for expenditures which may be 
found in those estimates as finally 
adopted. 

The whole public too often make the 
mistake of expecting the other fellow 
is going to take care of required action 
towards public economy as pertains to 
public expenditures, and awaken to the 
fact, that is the point of this article, 
that fact is one that taxpayers all have 
to contribute to pay for mistakes, 
whether they assist in making them, or 
silently acquiesce in those made by 


others. 


Condition of State Loan Funds as Income Resources of State 


tering and aiding the development of 
the state through establishing irrigation 
projects to include what were then and 
now desert lands, is purely a question of 
public policy, the legislature may be the 
sole judge as to the extent to which 
such a policy may be adopted in Ari- 
zona. The limit of its powers in that 
direction is one which involves the ulti- 
mate question of how far the people 
will respond in paying direct taxes to 
meet appropriations towards such a 
policy. The people of the state have 
several times refused to adopt constitu- 
tional amendments which, if adopted, 
would have permitted state loans, secur- 
ed by state bonds, or irrigation district 
bonds guaranteed by the state, as a 
means of fostering such a policy for en- 
couraging irrigation projects as a means 
of redeeming desert lands. The people 
of the state thus refused to permit any 
speculation, to the extent that the fea- 
ture of speculation is connected with a 
success or failure of irrigation projects, 
by refusing to le any such projects 
with state money cr state credit. So far 
as the people of We state could act to 
protect funds which that people could 
control, it negatived the whole policy. 
That same people had already spoken 
when it made its constitutional mandate 
that the funds derived from its trust. 
fund lands should be invested in “safe, 
interest bearing securities.” But all 
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this affords no present remedy in a sit- 
uation which has arisen through what 
has proven to be a mistaken policy as to 
use of the funds. 

Use of “Dummy” Applicants for 
Loans Increased Speculative 
Nature of Loans Made. 

The state has loaned the funds. The 
aggregate of these loans now outstand- 
ing and unpaid, was $1,308,801.76, on 
the first of July, 1924. On that date 
there was $237,180.65 past due for in- 
terest alone upon those loans. Included 
in that aggregate are items 0f$75,000.00 
of principal of loans made upon lands 
near Maricopa station in Pinal county, 
as to which such pumping plants as 
were once installed for irrigating por 
tions thereof are practically abandoned 
and dismantled, and the lands securing 
the loans remain as they were when the 
loans were first made, desert lands. 
Also included in the aggregate are the 
loans, amounting to about $670,000.00 
made in connection with the Lyman 
Dam project. There is one similarity in 
connection with the making of these 
loans. The use of ‘dummy applicants” 
for loans, to meet the requirements of 
law, that not more than $5,000.00 
should be loaned to any one person, or 
corporation. These dummies were the 
tools of land speculators. Had the 
Maricopa loans been made to actual 
settlers and residents upon the lands, 
or had that same situation existed in 
connection with the Lyman Dam loans, 
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the helpful hand spirit of the people of 


Arizona could be more graciously ex- 
tended in connection with what has re- 
sulted. But whatever the legislature 
might feel inclined to do, towards the 
relief of its over burdened land owners 
who are actual settlers under the Lyman 
Dam projects, it is precluded from do- 
ing in connection with the trust funds 
involved. Those trust funds have been 
lost, or so imperilled as to be in danger 
of almost total loss. The Arizona pub- 
lic will be called upon sooner or later 
to make good that loss, or violate its 
trust relations arising from the terms 
of the land grants involved. In the 
meantime the all important question is, 
that of first determining the exact 
amount of these funds which have been 
lost, and thereafter the public will be 
advised as to how much it has to raise 
for reimbursement. 


The legislature has dealt with the 


subject in the last two sessions. Its 
attempt to remit interest on loans was 
declared unconstitutional. The Seventh 
Legislature dealt with the same matter 
in legislating as follows: 

Legislation Which if Valid Would Tend 
to Make Trust Fund Loans Un- 
productive of Present Income. 

‘‘Whenever it shall appear that the 
State holds individual farm mortgages, 
given by citizens residing within the 
State, on ‘lands within and under a 
single irrigation project, the aggregate 
amount of which such mortgage is not 
less than one hundred thousand dollars, 
and there is default in the payment of 
principal or interest on the loans secur- 
ed by said mortgages, or a violation of 
any of the terms and conditions of said 
mortgages; and it shall further appear 
that through the foreclosure of the said 
mortgages and sale of the property 
affected thereby, a sufficient sum to pay 
the said loans, together with accrued 
interest, water assessments and costs of 
suit, will not be realized; and it shall 
appear, in the judgment of the State 
Land Commissioner, that the reduction 
of the said loans, or their extension in 
modified terms, or both, will result in 
the repayment of the said loans in full, 
the State Treasurer is hereby author- 
ized, with the consent and approval of 
the Governor and Secretary of State, to 
negotiate new notes and mortgages in 
lieu of the notes and mortgages already 
existing, but in no event shall said 
original notes and mortgages be releas- 
ed. Said new loans or extensions shall 
be on such terms and under such con- 
ditions as the State Treasurer, Governor 
and Secretary of State shall deem ad- 
visable; provided, that the time for pay- 
ment of said loans shall not thereby 
be extended for a greater period than 
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twenty-five years, and the rate of inter- 
est shall be not less than two per cent 
per annum, but the State Treasurer 
authorized to waive the interest on any 
such new loan for one period of not to 
exceed five years from the date of such 
renewal. Whenever any such new loan 
shall have been completely negotiated 
and its terms agreed upon the State 
Treasurer shall ascertain and determine 
the loss, if any, sustained by any of the 
trust funds out of which the moneys so 
loaned by the State were original 
taken, and shall certify the same to the 
State Board of Equalization, and it shall 
be the duty of said Board to levy a d 
rect tax sufficient in amount to reim 
burse the funds within a period of years 
for the losses so occasioned.” 
This provision of the new law has 
been passed up to the Attorney Gen. 
eral’s office and an opinion has been 
given that it is unconstitutional. First 
for the reason that it applies only ta 
cases where the state holds mortgages 
upon lands under the same irrigation 
project to the amount of more than one 
hundred thousand dollars, a provision 
which can only apply to the Lyman Dam 
loans, and to these mortgagors it grants 
special privileges and immunities not 
shared by all persons who have borrow: 
ed money from the state and are in de- 
fault. Second, because it makes it pos- 
sible to renew the loans without interest 
for a period of five years, and eithe 
amounts to a gift or subsidy which i 
contrary to constitutional provisions ap 
plying to gifts by the state; and it would 
also violate the special provision which 
require the trust funds involved to be 
loaned upon interest bearing securities. 
If this opinion is well-founded and i 
probably is so, then the matter of these 
defaulting loans is still in the air fo: 
another two years, or until the legislz 
ture again convenes, unless the state 
treasurer exercises the implied powers 
of his office, and takes such means as 
can be taken to realize as much fron 
the principal as possible. 

Foreclosures are looked upon as hard 
measures to be taken in any case. But 
foreclosure seem the only solution for 
instances of state loans upon which im 
terest, principal and taxes are long de 
linquent. Such foreclosures will cer. 
tainly clear away the uncertainty as 
how much the state has lost. Suck 
foreclosures will eliminate all possible 
equities now hung onto by those whe 
were mere land speculators, with nd 
idea of ever utilizing the mortgage 
lands for farming or ranching. The 
state will acquire state lands. Thes 
lands will again be on the market. The 
present owners, who are actual rest 
dents upon the lands, can be permitted 
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-o re-purchase, their present holdings. 
3peculators will be eliminated from the 
surn-over and re-sale of the lands. Even 
hough the provision of the law as above 
et forth were to be acted upon, good 
‘aith would require that any new mort- 
rages which might have been arranged 
‘o replace those now outstanding, would 
ye for amounts equal to the present 
values of the lands. In dollars and 
sents the result would be the same to 
yona fide occupants and residents upon 
shose lands. And with it all, there 
would be no concealed attempt to jug- 
sle with trust funds, nor depriving the 
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schools, universities.and normal schools 
and other state institutions of the rev- 
enues from those land funds, as current 
funds available for the support and 
maintenance: thereof according to the 
terms of the trust itself. 

And with it all, the public of the 
state will have profited by its past ex- 
perience, if at a time when its taxpayers 
are called upon to reimburse through 
the levy of direct taxes, a loss of several 
hundred thousands of dollars, that pub- 
lic comes to realize, the real meaning of 
the words: ‘‘safe interest bearing in- 
vestments,” as meaning just what the 
general business world has always un- 
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derstood to be, and what is the common 
and well understood meaning, safe and 
secure according to the value of what 
is offered for security at the times when 
trust funds are loaned, a meaning to be 
stripped of any element of uncertainty 
or speculation related to that. security 
value. The taxpayers can of course dig 
up and make the funds good in amount, 
if the legislature so elects to require. If 
it learns its lesson through being so 
penalized once, it is to be hoped that 
the public and all future legislatures 
will so act, that such loss which has 
occurred will be a case of ‘‘once but 
never again.” 


‘Limitations Upon The Taxpaying Powers of State, County and 


In tax circles there is quite a bit of 
liscussion upon the question prescrib- 
ng limitations upon the taxing power, 
1s a means of enforcing tax reduction. 
n some of the states there exists con- 
titutional provisions restricting the ag- 
rregate of tax levies to certain not to 
ye exceeded rates on the basis of tax- 
ible wealth appearing upon the assess- 

ent rolls of the state, county or city, 
evying a tax. Other states have tried 
aws limiting the amount of taxes to be 
‘aised according to a ratio per capita 
xf population. Still other plans have 
yeen adopted, and all are again being 
discussed, in the light of fallacies which 
ure found to exist in connection with 
ax limit laws already in force, and in 
onnection with proposed new plans for 
aws to protect the tax payers. 

The constitution of the state of Ari- 
sona contains no direct limit as to the 
umount of taxes which may be levied 
‘or state purposes; the legislature has 
jrovided some limits as to the amounts 
which may be levied for the purposes 
f towns and cities incorporated under 
reneral state laws; there still exist 
hhrough being carried into the 1913 
sode, provisions pertaining to the 
umounts to be raised by counties for 
seneral funds, for highway funds, and 
other specified county funds, but these 
orovisions appear to have become obso- 
ete, since that same code made provis- 
ons for annual estimates of proposed 
xpenditures of counties, cities and 
owns, with the ten per centum limits 


sontained in those provisions. The 
imits of the estimate law, never applied 
0 amounts to be raised for school pur- 
yoses; a doubt at one time existed as to 
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whether amounts required for interest 
upon public bonds and for sinking funds 
to repay principal of such bonds, was 
within those provisions. The courts of 
the state, almost at the same time with 
an amendment made by the legislature 
removed that doubt, and now the limi- 
tations are known to be confined to ex- 
penditures for general fund purposes of 
cities, towns, and counties, and to coun- 
ty road funds. 

So it is in Arizona, that the only limi- 
tation upon the power to tax which is 
found in the constitution is in substance, 
that taxes shall be levied only pursuant 
to laws which state the object and pur- 
pose of the tax, and tax money shall not 
be applied to any other than the objects 
er purposes so stated as the purpose of 
the tax. 

For the purpose of meeting the above 
constitutional requirements, the first 
legislature enacted paragraph 4839 of 
1913 Civil Code, commonly referred to 
as the “Estimate Law” or ‘“‘Ten per 
centum limit law,” which with the 
amendments made in 1921, is still in 
force. The requirements of the esti- 
mates provided for in that law as 
amended has been often referred to in 
this magazine. The question of what 
would be the effect of failure to publish 
and adopt estimates according to re- 
quirements of the law, has never been 
directly decided in Arizona. Readers 
may be interested in an extract from a 
recent decision of the supreme court of 
Idaho, rendered in connection with a 
somewhat similar provision as to requir- 
ed estimates in the laws of that state, 
as follows: 


“The Legislature must have had some 


purpose in view in requiring an estimate 
of the expenses to be published for four 
weeks. Obviously it was to enable the 
inhabitants and taxpayers of the munic- 
ipality to become informed as to the 
purposes for which and the amounts 
which it was proposed should be levied 
against their property by the process of 
taxation. The appropriation bill was 
intended to limit the expenditures for 
the fiscal year, except in certain cases 
of casualty or accident. See C. S. Par. 
4056. If the power to levy taxes under 
C. S. Par. 3940 is unrestricted, save by 
the minimum limit therein provided, 
and an appropriation bill can be passed 
after the levy, it is quite conceivable 
that the larger part or even all of the 
revenue raised for general purposes 
might be devoted to some improvement 
or the construction of some public work 
not made known to the taxpayers, and 
contrary to their wishes. We think it 
is equally true, in view of the legislation 
outlined above, that it was not intended 
that the trustees of a village should 
have the power to levy a substantial 
amount in excess of that called for by 
the appropriation bill, since it would 
permit extravagant expenditures for 
objects not contemplated by the tax- 
paying public, and without their knowl- 
edge or assent. If the acts of our legis- 
lature were not designed to prevent the 
accomplishment of such results, it is 
difficult to imagine what purpose was 
to be subserved by the publication of 
the estimate of expenses and the pas- 
sage of the annual appropriation bill. 
In this case, therefore, the levy of the 
tax by the village authorities was not a 
mere irregularity, but was in excess of 
their powers.” 
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The tables of figures which appear 
in connection with this article, and all 
other figures which are presented in 
the article itself are taken from the 
Seventh Biennial Report of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The tables show in tabulated form a 
general statement of the receipts for 
the elementary schools which include 
grades one to eight, and of the high 
schools of the state, for each of the 
years 1922-1923, and 1923-1924, also as 
to each of said years the sources from 
which the revenues of those years were 
derived. 

From the standpoint of direct taxes, 
the state school tax for the fiscal year 
1922-1923, called for $1,253,525.00 on 
a basis of $25.00 for a daily average 
attendance of 50,141 in the schools. 
Also called for $1,795,933.33 of county 
school taxes. These amounts for com- 
mon schools. In addition thereto there 
were school district levies to an aggre- 
gate of $727,025.33 for common schools, 
with a levy of $1,075,768.50 for high 
schools. These amounts do not include 
levies to the amount of $543,559.34 for 
interest upon school bonds, nor the sum 
of $401,831.63 of taxes levied for re- 
demption funds of same class of bonds. 
During this same year a special levy 
was made of $92,660.00 for vocational 
education, and the Federal Government 
contributed $26,700.09 to that same 
head of education. Other sources of 
revenue consisted of $237,002.89 from 
rentals and interest of state school 
lands; $33,962.78 from school sections 
in the forest reserves; poll taxes to the 
amount of $112,989.31; licenses and 
fines, $47,525.76. In addition to above 
there was an amount of $250,000.00 
which was mentioned as transferred 
from permanent school fund, this was a 
transfer to reimburse an amount which 
in prior years had been taken from in- 
comes of school lands and loaned out 
by the state. There was also an amount 
$34,774.88, received as the state share 
of sales from timber in forest reserves. 

Altogether the common and high 
schools of the state, received $6,679,- 
145.80 for maintenance and _ bond 
charges during the above mentioned 
year. The various districts of the state 
borrowed $621,724.77 through sales of 
school bonds, and received into building 
funds, a total of $18,550.03 classed as 
salvage from buildings, etc. 
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For the fiscal year, 1923-1924, the 
state school tax amounted to. $1,325,- 
425.00; the sum of $81,100.00 levied for 
vocational education. The aggregate 
of county school tax was $2,152,939.64; 
the special district levies for elementary 
schools amounted to $912,450.73, for 
maintenance purposes; a total levy of 
$1,076,003.65 for maintenance of high 
schools. A sum of $110,410.67 levied 
for manual training, domestic science 
and kindergarten purposes. A total of 
$567,234.18 was levied for interest upon 
school bonds, and $532,477.78 levied 
for redemption of school bonds. 

Other revenues to state and county 
school funds for the year 1923-1924, 
were rentals and interest from state 
school lands, $229,649.24, income from 
school section lands in forest reserves 
$48,749.81, transferred from permanent 
school fund, $228,051.48; poll taxes 
amounting to $142,220.75; licenses and 
fines, $205,157.15; income from forest 
reserves other than school sections $52,- 
913.99, miscellaneous items to amount 
of $34,837.98. The total current re- 
ceipts for the year amounted to $7,- 
649,237.60. District bonds were used 
to amount of $759,523.93, and building 
funds increased by salvage from build- 
ings to amount of $49,823.51. 

From the figures of the report it 
appears that an amount, $6,679,145.80 
was available for the support and main- 
tenance of the common school system of 
the state, including high schools, for the 
fiscal year 1922-1923, and that $7,649,- 
237.60 was available for those purposes 
of the fiscal year, 1923-1924. An in- 
crease of nearly one million dollars. 
The state tax levy at the rate of $25.00 
per pupil in daily average attendance, 
was levied the first fiscal year, above, 
on an attendance of 50,141; and for the 
second fiscal year named above, that 
levy was made on the basis of 53,017 
daily average attendance. 

The report shows that the entire edu- 
cational staff of the common and high 
schools of the state, numbers 2239, in- 
cluding superintendents, principals, sec- 
retaries, supervisors, supervising prin- 
cipals, teachers and school nurses. That 
the average salaries paid superinten- 
dents for the year 1923-1924, was $4,- 
125.00. That an average of $3,900.00 
per year was paid to twenty-nine men 
acting as principals in schools, and one 
woman employed in that capacity at a 
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salary of $3,000.00 per year. Twelve 
supervisors of the schools are men, 
whose average annual salary was $2,- 
245.00, forty-one women drew an ‘i 


age annual salary of $1,860.00 in like 
capacity. Supervising principals co \- 
prise thirty-six men with an average 
salary of $2,215.00, and fifty-nine wo- 
men with an average salary of $1,945.00 
One hundred and sixty-nine positions 
were filled by male teachers, whose 
average salary was $1,480.00, while one 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-five 
women teachers drew an average sala 
of $1,320.00 per year. Twenty-one 
school nurses were employed in the 
schools, at an average annual salary of 
$1,525.00 each. 

The counties expended a total of 
$107,042.34 in maintaining the office of 
county superintendents. There is a widé 
divergence as between the various couns- 
ties as to the expenses connected with 
this particular office. The smallest ex 
pense is found in Apache county, where 
$2,795.02 covered all salaries and ex. 
penses connected wit’ the county school 
superintendent’s office, Cochise county 
expended $20,078.61 to cover the ex 
penses of that office, while Maricopa 
county expended $17,075.83. The fig 
ures given are for the fiscal year, 1923 
1924. 

The Superintendent’s report shows 
for the fiscal year 1923-1924, a total 
enrollment in the elementary schools of 
62,816, and 9,022 enrolled in the high 
schools. Night schools had a total en 
rollment of 1,911, and kindergarten 
schools a total enrollment of 2,143. 

Going through the report as to per 
capita costs of grade schools for year 
1923-1924, it shows that Apache county 
with a daily average attendance o 
1,200 conducted its schools at a pe 
capita cost per year of $61.53 per pupil. 
Cochise county showing a daily average 
attendance of 6,782 in the grade 
schools, had a per capita cost of $94.93. 
Coconino county with an average a 
tendance of 1,161 pupils shows an aver- 
age per capita cost of $125.64. Gila 
county with an average daily attend- 
ance of 475 pupils conducted its grade 
schools at a cost of $124.33 per aver- 
age pupil per year. Graham county 
with an average daily attendance in 
grade schools of 2,069 pupils, expended 
the average of $69.50 per pupil for the 
fiscal year, 1923-1924. Greenlee coun- 
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. daily average of 1,529 pupils, had an 
werage annual per capita cost for sup- 
porting grade schools of $101.02. Mari- 
ropa county with the highest daily aver- 
ge attendance, represented by 13,438 
pupils, maintained its grade schools at 
in average cost of $80.17 per pupil for 
he year. with 762 
yupils in daily average attendance ex- 
yended $92.95 average per pupil for the 
«hool year. Navajo county had 1,812 
jupils in daily average attendance in 


Mohave county 


rade schools, maintained at an annual 
werage cost per pupil of $86.08. Pima 
county shows that an average daily at- 
endanc> of 5,240 in the grade schools, 
sost on the average per pupil for the 
rear $80.74. Pinal county with 2,045 
yupils in daily average attendance, ex- 
yended the average of $93.96 per pupil 
‘or the year. Santa Cruz county had an 
iverage attendance of 1,391 daily in 
ts schools, which were maintained at a 
yer capita cost of $91.16 per pupil for 
he year. Yavapai county with schools 
m which the daily average attendance 
was “3,388, expended on an average of 
3132.11 per pupil for the year. Yuma 
‘county with 1,875 pupils in daily aver- 
ge attendance, maintained its schools 
it an average per capita cost of $74.10 
for the year. 

On page 200 of the report there ap- 
Jears some comparative figures cover- 
ng fiscal years from 1910-1911 to 1928- 
(924, 
sxpended for common schools, the daily 
iwerage attendance during those years, 
ncluding as to latter the attendance in 
high schools as well as the grade, or 


confined to aggregate amounts 


zommon schools. Therefrom it appears 
that $943,461.40 was expended in the 
first year, as against $6,882,320.99 
there given as the expenditures for the 
last year. In the first year, 20,689 
pupils were in daily average attendance 
in the grade schools and 1,087 in high 
schools, these numbers have increased 
to 46,229 in grade and 8,412 in high 
schools for the latest year. 

It is to be regretted that a perusal of 
the whole report, with a view of accur- 
ate comparison of items of cost, dis- 
tloses the fact that all counties do not 
use the same system of distribution and 


segregation of classes of expenditures. 


n fact, the report on page 79 is quoted: 


y with schools which were attended by » 
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“Above figures are also shown in report 


of general fund receipts and balances. 


So many of the counties do not show 
proper segregation of these funds, that 
the above cannot be taken as a correct 
report of receipts. of special funds.” 
Thus explaining a reason why a com- 
plete table cannot be given, county by 
county, covering the exact receipts, ex- 
penditures and balances, in special 
school funds, evidently and as explained 
above, for the reason that no accurate 
accounting is kept as a basis for such 
a complete statement. When it is con- 
sidered that elementary education in 
Arizona is the source of the highest 
single reason for high taxes in Arizona, 
when taxpayers are paying the annual 
costs, and responding at all times in in- 
creased bond issues, when suggested as 
necessary to educational purposes, ii }s 
unfortunate that uniform systems of 
accounting and accounts, cannot be put 
into use. Unfortunate when attempts 
to compile real financial statistics of 
school matters, the lack of such a sys- 
tem in actual use, shsuld requir2 any 
resort to apologies. No private busi- 
ness the many agencies of which are en- 
trusted with expenditures and handling 
in the 


absence of uniform and accurate 


of money, would long exist 
ac- 
counting of each agency as to the dis- 
position of the portion of those funds 
entrusted to it. Accounts would be so 


kept that the annual balance sheet 
would be a real one, without any ques- 
tion. There exists no reason for any 
difference between a private business 


and public business agencies. when the 


annual amounts involved run between. 


seven and eight millions of dollars. 


The report shows that for the year 
1923-1924, there was made available 
for common school purposes an aggre- 
gate of $7,649,237.60. An 
which does not include building nor 
bond funds. 
ed on the basis of total pupils in daily 
average attendance in the _ schools, 
shown by the report to be 53,017 pupils, 
would allot at the rate of an average 
of $144.27 per pupil, per year for the 
whole state. Going to the tables which 
show specific average costs in particu- 
lar schools and particular school dis- 


amount 


This amount if apportion- 


tricts, including both common and high 


school districts, the actual averages run 
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above and below this $144.27 per pupil- 
The averages for the different counties 
as a whole are given above, as taken 
from the report. The table of averages 
of per capita cost of high schools, which 
cannot be published at this time for lack 
of space, does show figures of per 
capita costs per pupils in daily average 
attendance in high schools, of different 
high schools ranging from $98.10 to 
$487.22. schools shown, 
where the daily average attendance 
therein is approximately the same, and 
the average cost per capita of dails at- 
tendance in the one is more than twice 
that of the other. In fact after going 
through the whole list of schools, the 
statement is warranted that the element 
of “daily average” attendance is of little 
importance in comparisons of actual 
costs of maintaining different schools. 


This magazine has repeatedly urged 


There are 


that with over five hundred and twenty- 
five independent boards each in control 
of individual school district funds, each 
such board clothed with power to ex- 
pend not only the amounts allotted to 
their districts from state and county 
school funds, but to cause special dis- 
trict levies to be made, is a factor con- 
nected with the school system of this 
state, which not only tends against edu- 
cational results, brings about lack of 
uniformity therein, as well as largesses 
in amounts of funds actually expended. 
The question of actual results from the 
teaching in 
schools cannot be determined with an 


standpoint of effective 


exactness suitable for comparisons as 
between the many schools of the state. 
In theory however uniformity of me- 
thods should produce almost similar re- 
sults. At present the public have neither 
uniformity of methods nor anything like 
uniformity in costs of the whole system. 
The state and 


tribute the bulk of that cost, with no 


several counties coli- 
continuing supervision nor control as to 
what becomes of the funds after a dis- 
tribution thereof to the many districts 
in each county. It us high time that 
Arizona takes serious views of the more 
centralized units cf control as have been 
and are being adopted in other states, 
and so adopted to insure substantially 
the 


uniform results at substantially 


same average per capita cost, 
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ANALYSIS OF SOURCE OF REVENUE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL FUND, Arizona, 1922-23 


STATE SCHOOL FUNDS 2. $1,869,027.10 
State School Tax for Apportionment t6 Or 27.99% 
Counties ($25x50,141) -...........--...... $1,253,525.00) 

State School Tax for Vocational Wducation *92,660.90) 72.02% 

Rentals and Interest, State School Lands 237,002.89 12.68% ; 

Income from School Sections in National Forests 33,962.78 1.82% 

Transferred from Permanent School Fund 250,000.00 13.38% 

Perry Tolls! 242 -eeeeeee Ee 601.21) 

Miscellaneows yee ee eae eee 1,285.25) 10 be 

COUNTY SCHOGERE UND aes. 1,956,398.46 

County School Tax .-2a2. ie a ee 1,795,933.53 °91:80% Or 29.29% 

School] .PollTakss. aes See eee oe 2. G39rsin 5.738% 

Licenses shinesixetG ee eee 47,525.75 2.42 % 

Forest Reserve Fund (Half of 25% of income of 

National Forests outside of School Sections) 34,774.38x 

DISTRICT SCHOOL FUND2. 2,830,176,52 

Levy for Maintenance of Elementary Schools ~ 727,025.88 25.69% Or 42.37% 

Levy for Maintenance of High Schools 1,075,768.50 38.02% 

Levy sfor ‘Manual Trainin eee O41 091272 2.89% 

Levy for Bond Interest ............. Fe 543,559.34 i9.21%% 

Levy for Bond Redemption =. -::......:..... 401,831.68 14.19% 

MISCELLANEOUS .23. See 25,000. te 

Or 35% 

Total ‘Gurrent Receipts ... 4 3ek..... 6,679,145.80 

In:-addition,.Districts \borrewed  byesale “of DONdS i. ee eee eee 621,724.77 

And building fund was increased by Salvage of Buildings, ete. ...................... 18,550.03 


*Does not include Federal Funds in amount of $26,700.09 received through Vocational Department. There was also $2,500.00: appropriat- 
ed by State Tax to the Vocational Department for Vocational Rehabilitation, and Federal aid for this item in amount of $1,792.40 was re- 
zeived, but as this benefit is extended to adults and not through the medium of the schools we are not considering it in school receipts. 

xThis amount is not shown separately for the various counties, but is included by some in State Revenues, by some in County and by 
others in “‘Miscellaneous.’”’ This is strictly County Revenue as it accrues only to the counties in which the forests are located. The old 
*eport forms were not arranged to show this source of revenue correctly. 


ANALYSIS OF SOURCE OF REVENUE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL FUND, Arizona 1923-24. 


STATH SCHOOLDTEUND 2 eee $1,915,505.07 
State School Tax for Apportionment to Or 25.03% 
Counties (25x53,017) So ¥. sthet, ee Oe $1,825,425.00) 

State School Tax for Vocational! Educa ) 73.43 % 

TON sna eee *81,100.00) 

Rentals and Interest, State School Lands 229,649.24 11.99°% 

Income from School Sections in National Forests 48,749.81 2.54% 

Transferred from Permanent Schoo] Fund 228,051.48 11.91% 

Ferry* Tolls. .4:.26:.6gwes oe eee 1.301.59) 

Miscellaneotis =. set eee ee 1,227.95) oe 

COUNTY SCHOGLAEUND Se 2,500,517.54 
County. SchooleT ax fete a eee 2,152,939.64 86.11% Or 82.69% 
School Poll a ax We) eee eee 142:220%5 5.68% 

Licenses, shines, tC one Tee eee. 205: L072 8.21% 

Forest Reserve Fund (Half of 25% of income of _ 

National Forests outside of School Sections) (52,913.99)x . 
DISTRICTSCHOOLEUND seeeee ae oe 3,198,577.01 
Levy for Maintenance of Elementary Schools 912,450.73 28.52% Or 41.82% 
Levy for Maintenance of High Schools 1,076,008-65 33.66% 
Levy for Manual Training, Domestic 

Science, Kindergarten ...... PE AEROS Eas AM 110,410.67 3-45 % 
Levy for Bond Interest 4. 567,284.18 17:73 % 
Levy for Bond Redemption .................... 532,477.78 16.64% 
MISCELLAN RO US ae cei etre eens 34,837.98 

Or .46% 
Total Gurrent Receiptsm = see eee $7,649,237.60 

Inj addition? Districts borrowed by Sale of Bonds. 2 eee 759,523.93 
And building Fund was increased by Salvage of Buildings, etc. -....-................ 49,823.51 
*Federal aid for Vocational Education 29,115.32 
Federal aid for Vocational Rehabilitation Lael 
Wot. included) in) above: 2.32 $30,448.43 


*$10,000 included in the amount raised by State Tax for Vocational Education i 


s for R ilitati « 
xMerely as a memo. Amounts included under other headings. t Rehabilitation of adults and is not a school revenue. 
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A SHIP WITHOUT A RUDDER SOON STRIKES 
THE REEFS 


No sailor will knowingly trust himself upon a ship without a rudder, nor undertake a cruise without 
charts and compass. Yet it seems that some of the governing boards of counties and cities, feel perfectly 
; safe in attempting a financial cruise for their cities and counties, with neither rudder, chart, or compass. 
They overlook the fact that the county budget law was intended by the legislature as a means of steering 
clear from financial rocks, as surely as the mariner’s compass, charts, and the ships rudder are intended 
to safeguard against hidden reefs and destroying rocks. With millions of dollars of delinquent taxes. 
With public demands for an enlargement of school curriculums, so as to include games, amusements, 
athletic sports of all kinds, with the attendant increased expense of so doing. With public demands for 
more laws regulating and controlling the ordinary daily affairs of men in their man to man relations with 
other men, with new regulatory boards, officers, and commissions to enforce such regulations. With some 
indifference among officers as to how public bills are to be paid, or as to collections of tax and other funds 
provided for the means of such payment. In fact with the ship of state laden to the gunwales with a load 

: of public activities to be carried and financed, with many ‘“deck-loads” of similar cargoes. Some profit- 
able and some negligible or entirely unprofitable in connection with public progress. With all this as a 
known fact in connection with the load of public tax burdens to be carried by the taxpaying public, it 
behooves those in charge of the course of the public ship, to look well to the points of the compass, close- 
ly study the charts, and test the ships rudder. By ignoring the course as prescribed by proper “budgets” 
discarding the “compass” as the means of close sailing within the financial ability of the public to be 
served. By not using the rudder when off the course, and through not dropping anchor and stopping to get 
bearings, when the course is doubtful. In short, and without illustration, public officials who fail to 
observe and enforce those safeguards by law provided, against over-expenditures, against intermingling 
of public funds, and against debt creating deficits, are pretty sure, sooner or later, to bring the financial 
affairs in their charge upon the financial rocks of public disaster. 


The cruise of a new fiscal year in the public career is just starting. Let public officials fight shy of 
reefs and rocks, as represented by deficits, registered and unpaid warrants, through adhering closely to 
the safeguards of the “budget” law, as closely as the mariner would adhere to those instruments by him 
required for safe sailing and successful return to the home port. 
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“Law Enforcement” Suggested im Connection With INecords of 


We read a great deal nowadays about 
‘Jaw enforcement.” In fact that sub- 
ject is made the theme of many editor- 
ials, lectures, writings, and has become 
the base for organization of many asso- 
ciations. In the line of the particular 
endeavor of all these, the cry is that the 
law must be enforced. In that general- 
ity of statement this Magazine heartily 
concurs. The law should be enforced. 
All the laws, not some special law. This 
Magazine has been in the field for years 
advocating the “law enforcement” so 
far as that heading relates to the use of 
public funds, and the enforcement of 
such safeguards as exist in the law, in- 
tended for the benefit of the public as 
taxpayers. The sinews of war lie in the 
wealth of the warring nations. The 
ability of the public to enforce its laws 
directed to peace time activities, lies in 
its ability to acquire funds for that pur- 
pose. Funds actually available for use 
for the public purposes of government, 
is a condition precedent to the success 
of those purposes, as much so in time 
of peace as in times of war. 

In the laws of Arizona there exist 
many provisions, providing for raising 
of certain amounts, for each of the 
several purposes of state, county, city 
and town governments. Those laws are 
intended to be so applied that funds for 
one purpose shall not be diverted for 
use in other purposes. So far as the 
legislature has provided for the segre- 
gation of funds, for setting aside each 
year an amount to be available for each 
of the several purposes of the state bud- 
get, or those purposes stated in the 
annual estimates for counties, cities and 
school districts, and providing for taxes 
to raise such funds, so far as ‘other 
sources” of revenues will not provide 
them, the legislature simply follows out 
the constitutional provisions. 
Corstitutional Provisions as to Use of 

Tax Raised Money for Specific 
Purposes Only. 

The constitutional provisions are: 

“The legislature shall provide by law 
for an annual tax sufficient with other 
sources of revenue, to defray the neces- 
sary ordinary expenses of the state for 
each fiscal year.” 


Public lexpenditures 


“The revenues for the maintenance 
of the respective state institutions shall 
be derived from the investment of the 
proceeds of sale, and from the rentals 
of such lands as have been set aside by 
the Enabling Act, for the use and bene- 
fit of the respective State educational 
institutions. In addition to such income 
the legislature shall make such appro- 
priations, to be met by taxation, as shall 
insure the proper maintenance of all 
State educational institutions, and shall 
make such special appropriations as 
shall provide for their development and 
improvement.” 

“No tax shall be levied except in pur- 
suance of law, and every law imposing 
a tax shall state distinctly the object of 
the tax, to which object only it shall be 
applied.” 

Thus it appears that certain other 
sources of revenues are expressly appro- 
priated to the specific uses and purposes 
of the Acts of Congress creating them. 
That tax raised funds for every purpose, 
are required to be used only for the 
specific objects stated as being that for 
which the tax is authorized. 


Code Provision as to Use of Funds 
Raised for Specific Purposes. 

In the title of the state code relating 
to public funds, the legislature has pro- 
vided, that: 

“All taxes collected upon real and 
personal property of the several coun- 
ties, and all public moneys arising from 
any other source, the balances of all 
funds mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tions of this title, and not therein spec- 
ially appropriated and applied, and all 
other public moneys accruing under the 
provisions of law, and not so applied, 
shall be paid into the treasury of the 
proper county, for such county purposes 
as shall be provided by law, and the 
county treasurer shall apportion and 
apply the same to the several special 
and general funds as provided by law.”’ 

The legislature has provided a. man- 
ner in which after requiring a bond or 
other specially designated security 
therefor, state and county funds may 
be deposited in the banks of the state, 
by the state treasurer and the respective 
county treasurers. Provides for the 


_ of counties, cities and towns, shall h 


payment of interest by such depositary 
banks upon those funds, at rates rang- 
ing from two per cent upon daily bal 
ances of “‘active funds,” three per cent 
on moneys on deposit over two months 
and less than six months; and deposits 
of over six months, four per cent. Un- 
der this arrangement all amounts annu- 
ally levied for the purposes of redeem- 
ing public bonds, bonds of the state, the 
counties, its school and other districts, 
can and should be put into the “inactive 
deposits’ and earn four per cent per 
annum interest for the benefit of tax- 
payers. 

Reading all of the foregoing provis. 
ions, it is plain that the legislature neve 
intended that all classes of funds, de: 
rived from taxes and other sources o 
revenue, each levied and collected fo 
a specific and distinct purpose, in 
amounts specially designated for each 
such purpose could be intermingled into 
one fund for indiscriminate use for any 
and all purposes. If any doubt exists 
about what was intended, then after 
reading the provisions above quoted, 
read the other statutory provisions upor 
the same subject, as follows: 


“Every deposit by the state treasurer 
or county treasurer under the provisions 
of this title shall be carried upon th 
books of the depositary in such manne 
as the said treasurer shall direct and_ 
every depositary shall keep its accounts 
with the treasurer.” 

“The county treasurer shall... (3 
So keep his books that the amount re ) 
ceived and paid out on account 0 
separate funds or specific appropria- 
tions are exhibited in separate and dis- | 
tinct accounts, and the whole receipts 
and expenditures shown in one general 
or cash account.” 

If it is not clear as to what is mean | 
by the words ‘“‘separate funds” or by the | 
words: “specific appropriations,” th 
readers are directed to the provision 
of the present “Annual Estimate” law 
as appears in Chapter 52 of Sessiaj 
Laws of 1921. A law which provide 
that the amount intended for ever 
separate item of proposed expenditure 


distinctly stated and connected wit 
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ach proposed purpose, and which fin- 
ally also provides, that: 

“No expenditure shall be made for a 
purpose not included in such budget, 
and no debt, obligation, or liability shall 


be incurred or created in any year in 


axcess of the amounts specified therein 
as an amount proposed and _ finally 
adopted 
aamed.”’ 
Thus each county purpose is provided 


with its own specific amount of fund. 


for each purpose. therein 


That amount and no other amounts may 
De used for such distinctly stated in- 
lividual purpose of each annual budget. 
The annual estimate law containing 
such provisions is the last expression 
upon the subject of appropriations for 
What- 


“ver provisions may appear to exist in 


sounty, city, and town purposes. 


aws relating to the use of county funds, 
which have been brought forward into 
he State Code from the Laws of 1901, 
erritorial laws, so brought forward be- 
sause not specifically repealed, are in 
‘act repealed because the estimate law 
macted in 1921, expressly repeals ‘All 
acts and parts of acts, inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act.’”’ and because 
any prior law which directly or implied- 
ly permitted a mingling of all general 
Or 
any practice which permitted the inter- 
ningling of all cash funds into one de- 
dosit, are inconsistent with the provis- 
ons of the estimate and wholly incen- 


funds into a special expense fund. 


istent with its objects and purposes. 

Do the respective county officers en- 
rce the above provisions in favor of 
e taxpaying public? In practice, all 
‘oo often the limited amounts available 
or any county purpose are ignored in 
he matter of actual use and actual pay- 
nent from county funds. 


‘County Books Must be Kept so as to 
Account for Use of Funds as Speci- 
fied in “Budget.” 


The books of the treasurer may not 
'e kept so as to show the actual state 
f funds, actual withdrawals for a 
ounty purpose, as against the actual 
‘mount made available therefor in the 
Mnual county budgets. Clerks of the 
oard of supervisors pay no attention to 
etual collections of county cash, 
thether from tax collections or other 
urces. The board of supervisors have 
© means of knowing, either as to when 
particular annual appropriation is 
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exhausted, or when the actual cash of 
the county available for such purpose 
is gone. Warrants are currently drawn 
for so-called ‘‘expense fund’ purposes, 
which in practice in some counties has 
come to include every county purpose 
whatsoever, except road and school pur- 
poses. In practice in some counties, 
these warrants are paid by county treas- 
urers, to the extent of any funds, cash 
funds, on deposit to the credit of the 
county. Inroads 


are made upon re- 


demption funds, with nothing in the 
shape of assets of cash to be collected, 
set aside to replete such diversions. 
The causes of it all. First a failure 
upon the part of county boards of super- 
visors to require, as, under their general 
powers of supervision of other county 
officers they have power to require, the 
keeping of such books, with items of 
appropriations, appearing as against 
Such books 
with such ledger accounts kept therein 
as would provide a continued means of 
referring thereto, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the provisions of 


the county estimate law, 


expenditures therefrom. 


really the 
county budget and appropriation law, 
were being carried out and enforced. 
Requiring that the books be so kept, 
and itemized, that a true balance sheet 
as to the financial affairs of the county 
could be taken therefrom at any time. 

A failure on the part of county offic- 
ers to enforce the laws which relate to 
the collection of delinquent taxes. 

A possible laxity and official indiffer- 
ence on the part of all the officers as to 
how the county funds actually stand, 
just so long as some funds are available 
with which to pay all classes of war- 
rants drawn. Regardless of the source 
of the money so used, and regardless of 
the distinct purpose for which it was 
raised upon the tax rolls. 


The Result of a Failure to Give Effect 
to Provisions as to Use of Funds 
and Keeping Accounts to Cor- 
respond With Budgets. 


This article may appear as severe 
when read by some of our readers who 
may not be informed as to the serious- 
ness of the failures at “law enforce- 
ment” above referred to and perhaps 
indirectly criticised as being such a fail- 
ure. The taxpayers of at least one 
county will certainly be in accord with 
the suggestion of the Magazine that a 
more strict observance and enforcement 
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of all laws pertaining to the protection 
and use of public funds be insisted upon. 
One county in the state finds that its 
banks 


warrants. 


local are refusing to handle 


county Finds a_ situation 
where through a period of three or four 
years the county warrants drawn and 
registered amount to between one hund- 
red and twenty and one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars in excess 
of county cash deposited to pay war- 
rants. Finds a situation that disclosed 
that “Bond 


been diverted 


Redemption Funds’? have 


and used for general 
county purposes, to the extent of nearly 
$35,000.00. 


bond issue seems imperative to provide 


Finds a situation where a 


money with which to re-establish coun- 
ty credit, and pay current county ex- 
penses and salaries. The taxpayers of 
that county are surprised. 


dumbfounded. 


They are 
Nothing which had 
been presented in the proposed esti- 
mates of the past years, appeared in 
those estimates, which would give an 
advance warning of the impending re- 
sults. There was in fact no such bud- 
gets prepared as to be a “full and com- 
plete statement of the financial affairs 
cf the previous year,”’ 
all. The provisions of the “budget” law 
requiring estimates to show fully as to 
the real financial condition was not en- 


forced nor observed. 


or of any year at 


If you start your car, throw it into 
high, step on the gas, and “let her run.’”’ 
you will soon encounter disaster or a 
speed officer. You will be immediately 
confronted with the enforcement of 
natural laws applied to recklessness, or 
legislative laws as to speeding and’ 
reckless driving. The various provis- 
ions of law taken from the statutes of 
this state are no more or less than 
brakes and emergency brakes, to be 
applied at all times to county funds. 
‘Their use for the purpose will tend to 
prevent disastrous financial results. 
Unless so used, such results will inevit- 
ably follow. If the burden of those re- 
sults were to fall upon those who failed 
to observe and enforce those provisions, 
the situation would not be so bad. But 
as most often the case, the innocent by- 
stander gets hit and hurt. In all cases 
like the one mentioned in this article, 
and of others not particularly mention- 
ed but which nevertheless exist, the tax- 
payer becomes the innocent bystander. 
He pays for lack of law enforcement. 
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The Relation of Taxes to Private Business, Occupations | 


There may be theorists who still 
maintain that the burden of public 
taxes does not directly or indirectly 
finally fall upon the entire public. Who 
dispute the proposition that the public 
pays the cost of governmental support. 
These theorists attempt to support their 
contentions by illustrations carefully 
selected from the masses of classes, 
business, occupations and _ enterprises 
which compose the entirety of the ag- 
gregate of private activities, and if from 
such illustrations, they are able to point 
out some specific instance in which the 
class of taxpayers who first pay the 
direct tax are so related to the general 
scheme of business affairs, that it is not 
easy to pick a flaw with the statement, 
that as to such class when they pay, no 
reimbursement to them follows, and 
therefrom stick to the fallacy of argu- 
ment that the public do not finally pay. 
These theorists thus attempt to estab- 
lish the rule through exceptions, ignor- 
ing the old saying that there may be 
exceptions to all rules, with the rule re- 
maining in general as unimpaired by 
argument of the exceptions thereto. 

Taxes Reduce Incomes From and 

Profits of Private Business 
Enterprises. 

For instance ;there may be certain 
products as to which the producer has 
no power to finally fix the prices ob- 
tained therefor. On the other hand 
there may be articles protected by pat- 
ents, as to which with a demand for 
such articles present, the producer can 
fix the price. The public must pay or 
go without. In the first case above, 
where the market price is beyond the 
control of the producer to establish, the 
economic rule will finally attach itself, 
that rule which will prevent further 
production except that it can be market- 
ed at a profit to the producer. If the 
rancher cannot grow wheat, and after 
paying the expenses of fitting the soil 
for a crop, seeding, reaping, threshing 
and getting to market, cannot obtain a 
reimbursement of those expenses in the 
price obtained, and cannot in addition 
thereto obtain some measure of profit 
for the amount of investment in the land 
itself upon which the crop is raised, 
then sooner or later there will be less 
wheat raised.’ If there were no current 
annual-taxes to be paid upon the land, 
upon its buildings and improvements, 
and upon the tools ‘and machinery used 


and Enterprises 


for cropping; if there were no public 
bond issues requiring annual taxes upon 
that land for bond interest and payment 
of principal of bonds; it ther2 were no 
special district tax ievies upon that 
same property, then the question of 
profit to the farmer from his investment 
therein, would be a simple one of some 
rate of interest upon the money invest- 
ed. If the “if” of many questions of 
profits could be eliminated, the figuring 
of those profits would be one of simple 
mathematics. But the “if” exists to 
such an extent that the taxes are there 
to be paid, and unless the returns to 
the rancher from what is produced are 
large enough to cover the “if” of the 
amount of taxes, added to the other ex- 
penses and costs of producing and 
marketing a crop, and leave a margin 
of profit, then sooner or later that farm- 
er must turn attention to some other 
crop, or ultimately quit. 

It makes no difference in the final 
equation of affairs connected with and 
connecting private business activities 
with public taxes, what particular line 
of business is taken into consideration 
for the purpose of determining the ulti- 
mate effect which is possible from over- 
taxation directed to that business. If it 
be a manufacturing establishment, then 
its owners are looking for a fair meas- 
ure of profits consistent with the invest- 
ment made and the business risks un- 
dertaken and assumed. If it be the 
merchant, the desire for profit is the 
same. If it be the wage-earner whose 
measure of income is the salary or wage 
paid him, then whether the portion of 
those wages deducted through income 
taxes, through poll taxes, or through 
direct taxes upon the home, its furnish- 
ings, and automobile, the greater the 
taxes the less remains for the remainder 
of the household budget to be met from 
the earnings. If all property is in the- 
ory assessed at its real cash value for 
direct tax purposes, then at the outset, 
every person.contributes to the govern- 
mental expenses and expenditures ac- 
cording to hfs or her property wealth. 
If a portion of the wealth of the country 
is invested in interest bearing, tax ex- 
empt public bonds, then the share of 
taxes which would otherwise be assess- 
ed against the owners of those bonds, 
is left to be apportioned upon the tax- 
able wealth of the state, county, city or 
taxing districts, and actual inequality 


then arises. The taxable property bear | 
ing in the first instance, its share of the 
aggregate of public expenditures, as” 
well as the share which would other 
wise be paid upon public bonds, if the 
latter were not exempted. If there are 
a considerable number of individuals 
in any community, and there are, whose 
names do not appear upon the tax rolls, 
the question for ultimate determination 
is, does this class finally contribute to 
the payment of taxes, directly or in- 
directly. Direct taxes and income taxes 
may be so levied, as to have no direct 
relation to the per capita numbers in- 
terested in a particular taxing district- 
But do any of that number escape tax- 
ation through the reflex action of direct 
taxation as an expense upon the private 
activities of individuals connected with 
the use of property actually and in the 
first instance taxed? The better opinion 
is, that none entirely escape some in- 
direct burden of public expenditures 
which result in some form of taxation as 
a means of raising public money for the 
purpose of meeting public expenditures. 

In the first place taxes must be paid 
into the public treasuries in money. 
Private activities must one way or an- 
other earn that money. Unless private 
individuals undertake to retrench in 
the matter of private expenditures, in 
proportion to whether their taxes are 
high or low. Unless privately invested 
capital ,so invested in any commercial 
activity whatever, finds the owner of 
that capital demurely satisfied and con- 
tinuously content with lessened and 
lessened net profit returns from their 
various investments, regardless of more 
and more drains through public taxes 
taken from the gross earnings of the 
enterprises which represent those in 
vestments. Unless the whole publie 
eventually become resigned to a con: 
tinued, and continuously repeated an 
nual struggle to make the required pay. 
ment into public treasuries, regardless 
of how much of the earnings of each 
remain for the private benefit of each 
individual ,then taxes treated as an ex 
pense of business, will be an expense 
which each individual will attempt in 
some manner, by hook or crook, to eause 
to be repaid from such of the remaining 
public, which in individual dealings of 
trade and commercial transactions, be- 
come, the one consumers of what the 
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‘The tendency of modern thought as 
»gistered in many of almost unlimited 
ambers of regulatory laws which have 
yund place in the code of laws of the 
nited States and of the several states, 
‘to attempt through regulation to con- 
ol the relations as between individuals 
ertaining to the ordinary affairs of 
dsiness, commerce, and other daily 
arsuits, through which individuals are 
tempting to increase their individual 
ealth, pursue their habits of daily ex- 
tence to the end of individual happi- 
ess for themselves and their families. 
he keynote of such laws is don’t do 
lis, and it shall not be done. In the 
iforcement of the regulatory ‘“don’ts”’ 
‘und in such laws, public commissions, 
iblic boards, for purposes of investi- 
wtion, of inspection, and even with 
{mmary powers for enforcement, have 
2en created. At the present day, the 
Iernment as it exists for the states, 
the states, and the cities, towns, and 
litical subdivisions of the states, has 
xcome a government akin to a positive 
tempt at. guardianship, extended not 
rf to lines of activities to protect the 
sd 


; 


constitutional 
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Continued from page Four) 
other produces. An individual effort to 
so control the gross returns as to reim- 
burse through those returns, taxes as 
well as all other expenses of production. 

The Stability of Value of Taxable 

Wealth Depends Upen the Stabil- 

ity of Continued and Profit- 

able Private Business. 

The commercial wealth of this coun- 
try is built upon the profitable success 
and progress of the infinite variety and 
numbers of private activities and occu- 
pations therein existing. Eliminate the 
possibility of profit, and an activity be- 
comes eliminated. Increase tax burd- 
ens to an extent where any activity can- 
not continue to exist and pay, without 
ultimate reimbursement the amounts 
represented in taxes paid by that activ- 
ity, and again an activity is eliminated. 
With the elimination of any one activ- 
ity, or class of honest trade in business, 
from the whole, and the opportunities 
for individual success are likewise re- 
duced. Such an elimination will reflect 
itself both directly and indirectly upon 
the remaining taxable wealth of the 
state or nation. Instead of profitable 
progress, there will result a state of 
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commercial stagnation and uncertainty- 
Such a state might ultimately bring 
about panic and ruin. 

The individuals who compose the 
public of our governments, in the aggre- 
gate is that government itself. The basic 
principal of government is that of 
equality of rights, of benefits and priv- 
ileges, to all. Aiming at such an equal- 
ity in results, that same governmental 
principle would likewise aim to create 
nothing more or less than something 
like an equal distribution of the burd- 
ens of the government itself. The dis- 
tribution of the benefits of government 
may be intended in theory, but not exist 
with an absolute exactness in actual re- 
sults. The same may be true as to the 
ultimate distribution of tax burdens. In 
theory at least, the whole public finally 
pays. If in practice that final payment 
is not equally made from the individuals 
of the public according to their means, 
abilities, and benefits, the underlying 
rule remains unchanged, it is only the 
impossibility of creating any perfect rule 
for government itself, or in tax laws for 
the support of governments, which pre- 
vents perfection and absolute equality 
in the application of the rule that the 
whole public pays the taxes. 


eee 


to Increased Taxes 


The “Paternalism’’ of Governmental Activities as Related 


people by preserving the liberties of 
life, protection of property, and the pur- 
suit of happiness but including attempts 
at directing under an assumed super- 
guardianship wisdom, just of what 
those liberties shall consist, just how 
private property may be enjoyed, and 
just what may be and may not be done 
in the pursuit of individual happiness. 
Nothwithstanding that many state con- 
stitutions, adopted by many of the states 
for no purpose at all except that of 
preserving to individuals those individ- 
ual rights of freemen which came down 
to our forefathers from the time of the 
great Magna Charta of England contain 
language that “A fre- 
quent recurrence to fundamental prin- 
ciples is essential to the security of in- 
dividual rights and the perpetuity of 
free government.” Notwithstanding 
that among the early amendments to the 
constitution of the United States, adopt- 
ed as early as 1789, was the declaration 
that: “The enumeration in the consti- 
tution, of certain rights, shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people,” coupled with 


the fact that the whole federal consti- 
tution is no more than a delegation of 
powers to Congress, making that body 
an agency for the people within the 
limits of power delegated it, rather than 
a dictator to the people in any language 
similar to that which might come from 
a superior to an inferior. Yet the 
growth of what is styled “paternalism” 
when applied to governmental activities 
has reached a stage, where legislative 
wisdom as announced in the many so- 


called “sanitary laws” “inspection 
laws’, “size of package laws’, “health 
laws” and even “zoning district laws” 


is almost presumed to be supreme wis- 
dom in their announced rules of “do” 
and “don’t” as applied to individual 
actions. Our forefathers defended their 
houses as their castles, against the in- 
vasions of actual law-breakers, and 
called upon the public officials for help 
only when unable to preserve the sanc- 
tity of property rights, and the lives of 
themselves and families from the force 
of greater numbers. Today as individ- 
uals our greatest task is to defend our- 
selves from the effect of regulatory 
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laws, and guard ourselves against their 
invasion. ‘1he broad path of individual 
liberties, within the constitutional 
bounds required to establish a general 


government for mutual protection, as 


intended by our forefathers when they- 


wrote the constitutional declarations of 
rights of the individuals and powers of 
the law-makers, has awindled to nar- 
row lines, the passage of which is 
thorny with fines and penalties to those 
who would deny the infinite wisdom of 
lawmakers when attempting to pre- 
scribe an almost complete schedule of 
our daily life as individuals. The ques- 
tion of “how we shall live’ seems to 
have been answered in minute detail 
through legislations enacted in response 
to demands from those who seem to 
have usurped the function of shaping 
the lives and habits of their neighbors, 
under some mistaken ‘‘holier than thou”’ 
‘“‘we know better than you” idea, direct- 
ed to other individuals as units, as 
classes or aS masses. 


Scope of “Public Purposes” Has Come 
to Include Those of Doubtful 
Benefit as Such. 


Public purposes for which taxes may 
be imposed upon private property and 
private individuals, at one time in the 
history of our country had a pretty well 
defined, 
meaning. Today a “public purpose”’ is 
almost anything which a legislative 
body may declare to be such. The 
adults of today had a pretty fair idea 
of the meaning of the words “common 
schools’, high schools, universities, and 
normal schools. Had some very well 
defined ideas as to what a common 
school education, high school education, 
and university course meant. Our 
fathers and mothers, and many of our- 
selves would be lost today if it were 
attempted to pick those ideas of mean- 
ing as to what was encompassed in the 
meaning of the words “public schools” 
coupled with ‘education’, from the 
curriculum of the schools which bear 
those names today. The ‘“‘abc’s” are 
not taught, infant pupils are expected 
to learn them by intuition. The spelling 
of words, is expected to be learned 
through some _ system of ‘mental’ 
photography, seeing the words and re- 
membering how to spell them. The 
teaching of new theories embryonic in 
their development, undemonstrated as 
to their soundness, has a tendency to 
supplant the teaching of established 
principles of rhetoric, use of language, 
science, mathematics and the arts. The 
problems of pure education has come 


and _ popularly understood 
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to include problems as to ‘childish 
amusements, more adultlike, sports and 
games. Our schools today would teach 
everything from tiddley-winks, to box- 
ing including all the Olympian games of 
the ancients, and their more modern 
acquisitions of the category of sports. 

Our schools in some instances have 
become the social centers of the com- 
munity, or at least publicly supported 
additions to what exist for private sup- 
port. 

The atmosphere of side issues includ- 
ed in sports, amusements, social uplift 
attempts, and all else, foreign to what 
was formerly considered ‘‘educational”’ 
has become so expensive as to render 
it almost impossible for a financially 
poor student, to undertake an earnest 
search for knowledge. The whole col- 
lege air is too swift for his purse. 

This article is not an attack upon at- 
tempts toward the uplifting of man- 
kind. Nor is it an attack upon the 
modern ideas of education, as compared 
with those of our school days. The 
article attempts to outline in brief a 
panoramic view of the present as it has 
changed from the past. 

If it is indispensible to a proper edu- 
cation of our growing youth that ath- 
letic development be nurtured in edu- 
cational gymnasiums under the eyes of 
professional] trainers at public expense, 
rather than chance a similar develop- 
ment through wielding the axe, the hoe, 
or the shovel or other similar “around 
the home’? means for muscle develop- 
ment. If the publicly purchased play- 
ground, is a more efficient place for 
developing sprinters, high-jumpers, and 
broad-jumpers, ball-players, and_inci- 
dentally boxers, than the sand-lots, 
back-lots, side-streets, and alleys, used 
in the youthful days of the adults of the 
present, and by their grand-parents. 
Still all this is only an incident to edu- 
cation properly considered and should 
not be so injected into the system as 
to become all absorbing to the minds of 
pupils and actually diverting of such 
minds from real education. 


Unless We Are Developing a Genera- 
tion of Individuals Who Are Un- 
able to “Stand on Their Own 
Feet” as Our Forefathers 
Did, Many Expensive 
Regulatory Laws 
Are Unnecessary. 


If the future generation into whose 
hands will fall the necessity of main- 
taining and perpetuating the ideas of 
freedom, justice, and equality of men, 
which had their inception as ideas and 
through concerted action of an individ- 


& 


ual liberty loving, unrestrained liberty 
acting public of the past and present, | 
will be better able to perform to the 
same end through the existence of the. 
present great mass of guardianship, | 
paternally, and 


intensively regulatory 
laws ot the present, guiding,controlling, 
regulating and individual 
thought and indiviaual freedom of ae- 
Then let us bow our heads to it) 


all, and as we bow, let us uncomplain-| 


restricting 
tion. 


ingly, with graceful and happy compos-! 
ure, as taxpayers who must pay for it! 
all, make that payment. | 

This article is intended to outline 
some of the many reasons as to why) 
public expenditures have increased. 
Why in consequence the burden of pub-| 
lic taxation is grinding down into the 
pockets of taxpayers. This Magazine 
has repeatedly asserted that a return 
to a more simplified form of govern- 
ment. A government the activities of 
which would be confined to real publi¢e 
welfare, as distinct from activities in- 
volved in fads and fancies. A govern- 
ment which will pratect rather than 
destroy individual liberties to do, act, 
and accept the many opportunities for 
personal advancement according to in- 
dividual talents, rather than a govern- 
ment of “don’ts’”. A government whose 
educational system will teach the real 
principles of manhood and womanhood, 
will equip the youth of today to discern 
between real liberty of thought and of 
action with such restraint only as may 
be actually required to protect similar 
action by others. A government which 
will thus insure a continuation of real 
rights to individuals, freed from | 
mecessary restraints arising from con- 
tinued attempts to make the govern- 
ment the parent of control as to all 
lines to guide individual thoughts and 
actions. | 
Simplicity in government resulted : 
an economically conducted government. 
The results of departures from such a 
form of government, is too well reflect- 
ed in the public budgets of expenses 
and expenditures of the present, to re- 
quire any argument that such dep 
ures have been stupendously expensive 
to the public. : 

The public itself must and will d 
termine its own course of action. 
and from that determined course 7 
follow the resulting financial costs: 
it all. 


, 
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; Is the Increased Aggregate of Taxation Approaching Point 
of Confiscation of Property Taxed? 


i 


‘In Arizona with several millions of 
dollars of taxes delinquent, with reve- 
ques insufficient in point of actual col- 
lection to meet the current expenses of 
government therein. With the repeat- 
2d necessity of issuing “‘tax anticipation 
bonds’, to provide money for salaries, 
axpenses and emergency appropriations 
for increased improvements of state in- 
stitutions. With rentals upon state 
lands in arrears. With such an in- 
ability to pay grazing fees as, when 
made to appear to Congress, resulted 
n remitting those fees. With state loans 
argely unproductive of revenues to aid 
n the support cf public schools, and 
yther state institutions for which those 
tunds were founded to be a permanent 
rust fund for such partial support. 
With taxes for general public purposes 
el, increased; with special tax- 
ng districts constantly increased in 
iumbers to meet demands for authority 
‘0 tax the property therein, for new 
ind special so-called public purposes. 
With a situation in which billions of 
lollars of capital is in wait for invest- 
nent in tax free and tax exempt bonds, 
lvhen except for such class of invest- 
jaents, that same capital would find its 
Way into investments in commercial, in- 
lustrial, and other productive private 
etivities, and thus increase, rather than 
“minish the total real value of property 
hich would increase the taxable 
ealth of the country, its states, and 
heir various subdivisions. All of this 
3 written in the lines of action for pub- 
ae of the present, and immed- 
ate future, and where in those lines can 
ie found any seriously effective pro- 
esals towards economy for the relief 
_the heavily burdened taxpaying pub- 
Ge. 

"he Paying Public is Facing the Possi- 
bility of a Climax of Inability to 

Pay All Public Demands. 

t is not an idle question, nor one 
ithout many serious aspects of becom- 
a an actual public question of whether 
16 increased demands for public funds 
vil not soon reach a point at which the 
ublic can no longer carry on. A point 
t which even though the amount of 
xes, in all the various forms thereof, 
nd the entire aggregate thereof, ex- 
eeds the productive powers of the pri- 
te activities of the people of the pub- 
€, and a point when reached will in 
ffect be no more or less than practical 
mfiscation of private property for 
The wealth of the 


country 
of and 
on the 


aepends upon the production 
from investments of capital 
one hand, coupled with the 
energy and efforts of private  indi- 
viduals, whether as owners or as em- 
ployees, each mututally striving to ad- 
vance themselves through the ultimate 
profits which may arise from such in- 
vestment. It makes no difference 
how that profit is divided. If there is 
a profit, then there is financial pros- 
perity and public progress, resulting 
from those activities. The reverse is 
true. When a point is reached, where 
the burdens upon investments in busi- 
ness, exceed the possible profits to be 
derived through the conduct of that 
business, there comes stagnation and 
ultimate abandonment. If the burden 
of taxes for public purposes is appro- 
aching the point, where that burden has 
become an active element in reducing 
the amounts invested in private enter- 
prises of any kind, then that burden is 
gradually wearing the taxpaying public 
down to stagnation at first, and final 
abandonment of private activities later. 
Apparently some temporary relief may 
appear to be given, through some ferced 
reclassification of property, by which 
the immediate burden of paying taxes 
may be temporarily shifted from one 
class to another. But when the wheels 
of business finally make a complete 
revolution, such a shift of burdens will 
appear simply as a make-shift, and that 
portion of the wheel first lifted from 
the heavy going produced by taxation 
in the road, will again be stalled, when 
the other portion to which the burden 
was shifted, strikes the retarding force 
of the burden of taxes in that road to 
general prosperity. 

The expenditures made for public 


_ purposes call for actual money. To meet 


that call, private business, private activ- 
ities of all kinds, stand as the only 
source of production. It makes no dif- 
ference what the form of taxes may be, 
the drain is from the same productive 
source. If in Arizona, public activities 
of all kinds call for over $21,000,000 
per year for local government. If from 
the source of production in Arizona, in- 
come, inheritance, and other forms of 
Federal taxes call for an equal amount 
or more, regardless of whether the pay- 
ment of those taxes goes through the 
local revenue office, or through offices 
elsewhere located. The aggregate 
drain of the entire amount called for in 
support of all present government, is, 


from the standpoint of Arizona, the 
same source of production. The general 
public therein finally pays in some man- 
ner of payment, directly or indirectly. 

As an expense upon private activities 
the call for public revenues becomes a 
fixed and inescapable amount. The 
private business man and the individual 
may reduce private expenses, but is 
powerless to reduce the amount of taxes 
required to meet public expenses and 
public appropriations. There is a reflex 
action from the situation. Private activ- 
ities look for profits. Reduce expenses 
thereof, where those expenses can be re- 
duced. This means attempts to reduce 
the cost of supplies for factories and 
manufacturing establishments. Attem- 
pts even to reduce salaries and wages, 
and numbers of employees of merchants 
and manufacturers. Attempts of con- 
sumers to reduce the prices paid for 
what must be consumed, or failing in 
this, to reduce the aggregate of their 
purchases. Unable to break through 
the link of taxes which is included in 
the chain of expenses and other bur- 
dens upon their private activities, all 
holding those activities in check as 
against profit and success, individuals 
seek out the weaker links, and strive to 
break or remove them from that chain. 
In some manner, or through some means 
put the burden upon the other fellow. 
The element of dangerously increased 
public burdens, injects another con- 
trolling element into the vicissitudes 
and uncertainties already present in the 
keen competition for success in the 
business world, an element which has 
assumed colossal proportions among 
such uncertainties, due to the fact that 
the public itself, too intent upon its in- 
dividually private affairs, has permitted 
its growth, through indifference in the 
past to what is termed public business. 
And sometimes termed or referred to as 
everybody’s business in general but 
nobody’s business in particular. 

The situation above portrayed is not 
local to Arizona. It is present through- 
out the states of the union. The cry is 
going up from all quarters, that the 
public is spending more as a public 
than individuals can supply. The pub- 
lic is overlooking its powers, 
through not so acting collectively as to 
bring about a lessening of those public 
expenditures. That power speaks its 
meaning in the words: ‘Economy in 
public expenditures to the limit of re- 
maining efficiency of government.” 


own 
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STATE SCHOOL FUND 
Apportionments for Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1925 


Third 
Apportionment 


First Second 
Apportionment Apportionment 


October 13, 1924 January 12, 1925 


Date Apportioned Sept. 27, 1924 


Rate per pupil. $ 7.57012 $ 6.796905 $7.642054 
County— Average Amount Amount Amount 
Attendance Apportioned Apportioned Apportioned 
APACHE 1,433 $ 10,848.00 $ 9,739.96 $ 10,951.06 
COCHISE 7,901 59,811.45 53,702.34 60,379.87 
COCONINO 1,365 10,333.25 BVA if A G-) 10.481.40 
GILA 5,091 38,539.45 34,603.04 38,905.70 
GRAHAM Ayano t 16,934.35 15,204.68 17,095.27 
GREENLEE 1,738 13,156.90 11,813.02 13,281.89 
MARICOPA 16,298 123,377.65 110,775.95 124,550.20 
MOHAVE 808 6,116.70 5,491.89 6,174.80 
NAVAJO 2,104 15,927.60 14,300.69 16,078.89 
PIMA 6,095 46,139.85 41,427.13 46,578.32 
PINAL 2,152 16,290.50 14,626.94 16,445.70 
SANTA CRUZ = 1,555 11,771.60 10,569.19 11,883.39 
YAVAPAI 3,777 28,592.40 25,671:91 28,864.04 
YUMA 2,087 15,798.90 14,185.20 15,948.97 
TOT A bee cere 54,641 $413,638.60 $371,389.72 $417,569.50 


The foregoing table which shows the 
actual distribution from the state school 
funds to the respective funds for the 
schools of the several counties in the 
state for the fiscal year which closed 
June 30, 1925, shows an aggregate of 
funds so distributed to the amount of 
$1,599,204.29. This aggregate includes 
amounts raised directly by state tax 
levies, and amounts accruing from other 
sources, collected by the state and ap- 
priated to school purposes. 

The direct tax levy, of not less than 
$25.00 per pupil in daily average at- 
tendance in the common and high 
schools of the state increases year by 
year in proportion to the increased 
number of pupils of school age attend- 
ing those schools and going into the 


computation of daily average attend- 
ance. 

It is estimated that an approximately 
similar amount per capita of attendance 
will be available for distribution for the 
new fiscal year for which taxes are now 
being levied. 

It must also be remembered that the 
above aggregate does not represent the 
entire amount devoted to the support 
and maintenance of the public school 
system of Arizona. Each county also 
levies a county school tax. Many school 
districts add to it all a special school 
district tax. No other single public pur- 
pose enters into the question of amount 
of taxes paid by the public as heavily 
as that of taxation for public schools. 
And no other public purpose which is 
supported through taxation is permitted 


Fourth Total 
Apportionment Apportionment 


April 13, 1925 for Fiscal Year | 


$ 7.258404 $ 29.26 — 
Amount Amount 
Apportioned Apportioned 
$ 10,401.30 $ 41,940.32 
57,348.65 231,242.31 
9,907.72 39,950.15 
36,952.53 149,000.72 © 
16,237.05 65,471.35 4 
12,615.11 50,866.92 
118,297.50 477,001.30 
5,864.79 23,648.18 
15,271.68 61,578.86 
44,239.98 178,385.28 
15,620.09 62,983.23 
11,286.18 45,510.36 
27,414.99 110,543.34 
15,148.90 61,081.97 
$396,606.47  $1,599,204.29 


to be carried on with such an absence of 
restriction or of limitation, as to how 
much may be expended, and as to what 
are to be considered as real school p 
poses. 

The state can well be proud of it 
school system. No one would attempt 
to retard any development of its edu- 
cational features. There exists no reas¢ 
as to why the use of funds alloted. for 
school purposes, should not be as well 
safe-guarded as against any abuse of 
that use, as against any unnecessary or 
extravagant use thereof, as any other 
fund is so safe-guarded. The Magazine 
ventures the opinion, that the financial 
operations as connected with school 
funds, could be improved with a result 
that less funds would actually accom- 
plish the same educational purposes. — 
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“DEFICITS” ARE NOT “EMERGENCIES” 


When the Legislature in 1921 amended the law relating to the restriction of the taxing 
power of counties to such amounts as appeared in a proposed and finally adopted estimate 
of county expenditures for each fisca} year, it did provide for “emergency funds.’ Such 
emergency funds must first be authorized by action cf the State Tax Commission upon 
application made thereto and stating therein a particular emergency, strictly confined to the 
classes of such emergencies as enumerated in the law. “EPIDEMICS OR DISEASES,” “ACTS 
OF GOD WHICH RESULT IN DAMAGE TO THE WORKS, ROADS, BUILDINGS, OR 
PROPERTY” OF A COUNTY OR “WHICH MENACES THE LIFE, HEALTH, OR PROP- 
ERTY OF ANY CONSIDERABLE NUMBER OF PERSONS” ARE THE EMERGENCIES 
FOR WHICH EXTRA FUNDS MAY BE PROCURED OR PROVIDED. DEFICITS WHICH 
FOLLGW EXPENDITURES TO AMOUNTS EXCEEDING THE ANNUAL ESTIMATES OF 
ONE YEAR, NOR DEFICITS TO BE ANTICIPATED IN ADVANCE, ARE NOT “EMERG- 
ENCIES” WITHIN THE MEANING OF THE LAW. NO AUTHORITY EXISTS IN ANY 
COUNTY TO CREATE ANY INDEBTEDNESS NOR DRAW ANY WARRANT FOR ANY 
EMERGENCY PURPOSE UNTIL AN ORDER OF THE STATE TAX COMMISSION HAS 
BEEN MADE AS AUTHORITY THEREFOR, BY DECLARING THE EXISTING EMERGEN- 

a CY AND FIXING AN AMOUNT TO COVER THAT DECLARED EMERGENCY. The Coun- 

. ty estimate law prohibits the creating of any deficit and prohibits any over expenditure of 
funds by county officials beyond the estimated amounts previded for in adopted annual esti- 
mate:.. It is commendable that the State Tax Commission im construing the provisions of law 
relating to emergency expenditures has refused to declare an existing emergency under appli- 
cations based upon an existing or possible future deficiency in funds only, and thus has re- 
fused to relieve county officers from situations produced through evasions of the estimate 
law, through excess expenditures for the ordinary purposes of the counties, AND BY SO 
DOING HAVE AFFORDED THAT PROTECTION TO THE BODY OF TAXPAYERS OF 
VARIOUS COUNTIES WHICH THE ANNUAL ESTIMATE LAW AS PASSED BY THE 
LEGISLATURE REALLY INTENDED SHOULD BE AFFORDED. 
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J Tine, WESTERN STATES TAXPAYERS’ CONFERENCE 


he third annual conference of the 
Western States Taxpayers’ Conference 
was held at Portland, Oregon, during 
August 25 and 26. Thijs conference is 
an organization comprising twelve of 
the western states, and was largely at- 
tended by representative delegates 
therefrom. 

Honorable Martin B. Madden, Illinois 
representative in Congress, Chairman of 
the House Committee on appropriations 
and one of the leaders in the tax re- 
duction program in Washington, was 
present and addressed the conference 
by special invitation. His address was 
directed to the problems of tax reduc- 
tion and governmental economy, and 
our readers will derive benefit from ex- 
tracts therefrom as follows 


“Governmental agencies are not qual- 
ified to operate any business out of 
which any profits are to be made,” he 
continued. “‘Why? More or less poli- 
tics—mostly more. Patronage to pass 
out, the demands of influential friends 
to satisfy and the continual upbuilding 
of political prestige at public expense 
are the things that account for most of 
our governmental troubles. 


“My hope is that you gentlemen who 
have brought 12 of the great western 
states into groups to study taxation and 
to demand the reforms in public ex- 
penditures that are so sorely needed, 
will be able to use your present organ- 
ization as a nucleus around which you 
will eventually gather all of the states 
of the union. 


“An enlightened public sentiment is the 
only thing that will cure our taxation 
evils. The American people have a 
habit of wanting what they want when 
they want it, and then they exercise 
that great American privilege of howl- 
ing about it when they are called upon 
to foot the bill. 


“Too many of our people have the 
idea that money is made by machinery. 
The facts are that everybody pays 
taxes, if not directly, then indirectly. 
The man who does not make out an 
income tax schedule should not fool 
himself with the idea that he has escap- 
| ed taxation. In the end, as a matter of 


fact, he probably pays the most of 
them. 


“For the manufacturer who does pay 


taxes passes those taxes along to the 
consumer in the cost of the thing he 
produces, and the retailer likewise adds 
on the taxes he is obliged to pay to the 
cost of the articles he sells. And so in 
the increased costs of rents, clothing and 
everything we buy whether of necessity 
or luxury, we are indirectly paying 
taxes. 


“Kivery appropriation that is made 
must be followed by taxes. Some peo- 
ple don’t seem to realize this, the simple 
fact that the money you are going to 
spend must be raised somehow. The 
appropriations must follow, and the cost 
eventually gets to everybody. 


“The annual interest paid on the 
national debt before the war was $22,- 
000,000. Interest charges following 
the war jumped ‘%9 $1,024,000,000. 
Hconomies we have put into effect have 
enabled us to reduce this annual expen- 
diture for interest by $144,000,000. And 
this record has been made in the face 
of rising costs in every department of 
the government. As everybody knows, 
we now pay almost double for every- 
thing we have or do. 


“We have also reduced taxes on in- 
comes, and it will be noted that the 25 
per cent reduction in income taxes cor- 
responds very closely with the reduc- 
tions we have made in appropriations. 

“On June 30, 1926, we expect to have 
a surplus of $373,000,000 in the treas- 
ury, and it is my hope that we can 
give the American people a reduction 
of $350,000,000 in their income taxes. 
I believe that this relief will be afford- 
ed before the next income tax schedules 
are sent out. 


“J have a notion that some day or 
other the government of the United 
States ought to be run on business prin- 
ciples. And to achieve this result a 
public sentiment must be created back 
home for economy and_ efficiency. 
Money ought to be spent with full 
knowledge of the results that will be 
obtained.”’ 


Arizona was represented at the Con- 
ference by the Honorable Charles R. 
Howe, State Tax Commissioner of Ari- 
zona, and by Honorable Rudolph Kuch- 
ler, president of the State Taxpayers’ 
Association of Arizona, and they were 
among the speakers before the Con- 


ference. 

Commissioner Howe spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Western States T'axpayers’ Conference: 

“It is a genuine pleasure to be with 
you on this occasion in this beautiful 
city of Portland. I am also glad to note 
the large attendance and the intense 
interest apparent in the efforts of this 
organization to promote economy con- 
sistent with efficiency in the expendi- 
ture of public funds. 

“For more than twenty years my 
work has been that of a taxing official 
and each year I can see the need, 
more and more, of Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tions in order to promote both efficiency 
in the public service as well as economy 
in the expenditure of money raised by 
taxation. 

“It was my good fortune, for more 
than four years, to have associated 
with me, as a colleague and member of 
the State Tax Commission, Mr. Rudolph 
Kuchler.. Mr. Kuchler was the first 
president of this association and is now 
the president of the State Taxpayers’ 
Association of Arizona, an organization 
that is doing excellent work. 

“I believe that I am not exaggerating 
when I make the assertion, that Mr. 
Kuchler enjoys the entire confidence of 
every public official, both County and 
State, in Arizona. 


“Arizona has a_ so-called Budget 
System limiting the annual increase in 
taxing districts to ten per centum more 
than the previous year. However, in- 
asmuch as, this law does not apply 
in any manner to the public schools nor 
to purposes for which bonds are issued, 
it proves of slight value in limiting the 
total amount of public expenditures. 


“In connection with this law there is 
also another law providing that, in case 
of emergencies, which shall be deter- 
mined by the State Tax Commission 
after an advertised hearing, the ten per 
cent limit may be exceeded. 


“T have listened with much interest to 
the remarks of the State Treasurer of 
Oregon, who has just preceded me, 
wherein he stated that the large daily 
newspapers of the state were so in- 
consistent as to be the chief complainers 
of high taxes and high tax rates, yet, 
always are found boosting bond issues, 
as well as every other means that is 
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brought forward for expending public 
money. 

“T want to say that the same identical 
condition exists in Arizona. They will 
‘condemn’ public officials for high taxes 
and on the other hand do everything 
possible to make them high. 


“The total administration cost of State 
Government in Arizona is less than 
seven per cent of the levy. This in- 
cludes all Commissions, Boards, and 
everything from the Supreme Court 
down to the State House Janitor. 


“The same newspapers that I have 
heretofore mentioned will be found 
shouting to the house-tops for economy 
in the seven per cent of administration 
costs, but strangely silent on the same 
subject regarding the other ninety-three 
per cent wherein the REAL BIG SAV- 
ING, if any, can be made. 


“T am glad to say that our State 
‘Taxpayers’ Association takes a differ- 
ent view of this matter and does not 
confine its efforts to the seven per cent 
only. 

“More than fifty-five per cent of the 
entire state tax levy in Arizona, for 
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1925, is for educational purposes. More 
than twenty per cent of the entire levy 
is for the University of Arizona, yet, 
none of the newspapers aforementioned 
have ever had the temerity to even sug- 
gest the possibility of a saving in any 
educational department. 

“Now, I am aware that there are 
many others present who desire to be 
heard. My purpose in attending this 
Conference is, first, to listen to the dis- 


‘cussions of the tax problems of other 


States, which I find differ very little 
from those of Arizona, and, second, to 
pledge. the co-operation and assistance 
of the Tax Commission of Arizona in 
whatever way possible, looking toward 
the great object of your Association— 
‘The greatest possible economy in the 
expenditure of public money consistent 
with efficiency.’ 

“For many years I have attended the 
meetings of the National Tax Associa- 
tion and it has always seemed to me 
that this organization practically igzor- 
ed the West. 

“In conclusion I want to say that this 
Association has a great work to accom- 
plish and a large field for its labor. 

“Tf your future efforts cover fully 
tle purposes set forth in your Creed, 
then, our great Western Empire will in- 
deed have reason to be proud of your 
organization. 

“T thank you.” 

Mr. Kuchler in responding to the 
subject assigned t> him, the Arizona 
State Taxpayers’ Association, said in 
part as follows: 

“Stripped of all the circuity which 
may be involved in pointing out how it 
is so, taxes are ultimately burdens upon 
the whole public. Directly or indirectly 
sooner or later as the wheels of trade 
and commerce, revolve, in completed 
cycles of such revolution, the equation 
is worked out, and with some few ex- 
ceptions, so few in fact as when shown 
to exist, add to the demonstration of the 
proposition that the whole public ulti- 
mately pay the taxes. 


“Taxes are expenses which become 
a part of the “overhead” of business, 
and enter as much into the individual 
problems of making individual business 
pay a profit to the owners, as any other 
business expense. 


“But, no matter how the various 
classes of overhead expenses may vary 
as to different classes of private busi- 
ness, it is pretty generally accepted as 
true, that the item of taxes, no matter 
in what form levied and collected, is a 
common yearly occuring, and yearly in- 
creasing item of overhead common to 


all classes of business. 
“The time is approaching when the 
real public, an active majority of the 
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real public, will take matters in hand, 
and will undertake to voice the will of 
the public for public economy, just as 
forcibly as majorities now speak the 
will of the people in electing a president 
of the nation, or the governor or other 
officers of states, and the lesser bran- 
ches of government therein. 


‘“‘All reforms have come about through 
educating the people. Public taxation, 
public expenditures, the question of 
what is really needed to enable the 
public to properly function in a govern- 
mental capacity for the welfare of the 
whole people, are each questions now 
before the minds of conservative think- 
ers, all realizing that there is a neces- 
gity for reforms to the end of an im- 
peratively needed reduction in public 
expenditures to thus relieve the strain 
of tax burdens upon private business. 


“The pay as you go plan of our thrifty 
and ultimately prosperous ancestors, 
has been discarded both in private life 
and in public works and activities. The 
public must again be taught some les- 
son of self denial embraced in the words 
‘we simply cannot afford it,’ or present- 
ly incurred public indebtedness, con- 
stantly increased amounts in taxes rais- 
ed to carry on present forms of govern- 
ment will become mill-stones of debts 
and burdens beyond the ability of the 
future generations to successfully carry 
and at the same time meet the real ne- 


cessities of that generation.” 


Summarizing the expression of the 
Conference and its ideas as a whole di- 
rected to problems of governmental 
the Morning Oregonian, of 


Portland, Oregon, says: 


“Careful proposed 
governmental expenses before the obli- 


economy, 


scrutiny of all 


gations are incurred is the sole hope 
the 
cpinion of a majority of the delegates 


for the curtailment of taxation in 


attending the conference, which opened 
its two-day session at the Multnomah 
hotel yesterday morning. 


“The budget system, or the forecast- 
ing of expenses, and then the rigid ad- 
herence to the accepted program will 
the 
handling of public funds and reduce to 


assure progress in efficiency in 
a minimum the levies on the people for 
governmental purposes. This idea was 
repeated time after time as delegates 
from the 12 western states participating 
took the floor to express their ideas and 
to trace the progress towards tax re- 
duction that their organizations were 
making in their respective states.” 
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Comments Upon the Ten-Year Tax Period 


The table which occupies consider- 
able space in this issue of the Magazine 
is intended to give the readers a com- 
prehensive view covering a _ ten-year 
period of fiscal years, the amounts 
whith have entered into the financial 
requirements of the state for those years 
confined to amounts which were in each 
year raised by direct state taxes. Ifthe 
figures are to be considered in connec- 
tion with the tax-rolls of the various 
counties of the state, upon which those 
amounts were levied for collection, the 


table covers the tax-rolls for year 1916 « 


and up to and including the rolls for 
ihe present year 1925. 

In general, the table includes only 
such portions of the actual appropria- 
tions for state purposes, as were derived 
from direct taxes levied upon the prop- 
erty of the state. There should be no 
confusion as between the actual totals 
of amounts in each year of the ten year 
period appropriated for use for state 
purposes, and the figures which apply 


to that year as given in the table. The 
appropriations included all amounts 


which accrued to the state from all 
other sources of revenues as well as the 
amounts of each year raised by taxes 
for state purposes. 

The table is intended to convey to 
the taxpayers of the state the facts as 
to the amounts which the taxpaying 
public has paid for state purposes, and 
has no reference to anything bearing 
upon the amount of those monies actual- 
ly expended. nor, any bearing upon the 
question of final distribution of such 
tax-raised funds connected with the 
actual expenditure thereof. 

The table referred to is subdivided 
into such groups as have been quite 
generally accepted by public statistic- 
ians, aS a proper grouping for compara- 
tive purposes respecting public funds, 
their creation, collection, appropriation 
and expenditures. Are such separate 
sub-divisions as have been made in the 
various budgets of the several years, 
since the state budget system was in- 
augurated, worked back over previous 
years to accomplish similar groupings. 

So the table finally shows’ the 
amounts of taxes raised for the different 
divisions under each general group of 
publie activities, shows also the total 
amount of taxes raised in each year, 
shows also the state tax rate per hund- 
red dollars of assessed valuations upon 
the aggregate assessed valuations for 
each year, with those valuations also 
shown. 

Under the heading: “Net Educational 
Group,” the amounts raised for common 
school purposes, during the ten year 


period has increased from $500,000.00 
to $1,460,475.00. Under existing laws, 
this amount will continue to increase 
in proportion to the increase in average 
daily attendance in the public schools, 
the amount to be raised each year is to 
be at least twenty-five dollars per pupil 
of such attendance. In recent years, 
this per capita has been made to include 
attendance in “high schools’ as well as 
“eommon grade schools.” Under that 
same general heading, it appears that 
the amounts raised for the state univer- 
sity have increased from $276,581.00 to 
$1,460,475.00 in the ten year period. 
During the period covered, the amounts 
raised by taxation for university pur- 
poses have embraced amounts appro- 
priated for specific purposes, amounts 
appropriated for general purposes to 
specific amounts, and straight tax rate 
levies to produce amounts appropriated. 
The other increases in the ‘‘educational 
group,” are not so large as the increases 
noted above, but in general there has 
been an increase. In passing the above 
situation, it might be suggested that 
legislative bodies could well devote their 
attention to the real needs of the schools 
and higher educational institutions. 
That laws might be enacted which 
would reflect those real needs into laws 
controlling and regulating the purposes 
for which educational funds are to be 
used. A blanket appropriation of so 
much per capita, is an easy way of solv- 
ing an equality of use of state funds as 
among the counties of the state, but the 
question arises as to whether such a per 
capita tax, so distributed, either solves 
the problem of equal facilities for com- 
mon school purposes, or has any ten- 
dency to create a really uniform system 
of common schools in the state, an es- 
pecially pertinent question, when it is 
considered that the control of use of the 
state funds is finally passed on to in- 
dividual district boards to the number of 
over five hundred in the state. Our 
state educational boards and officers 
have been given a free rein as to the 
purposes of use for funds appropriated. 
The amount of funds raised by taxation 
has steadily increased, at the same time 
of increases in the actual amounts of 
other sources of revenues, have so in- 
creased under the above method of giv- 
ing to educational purposes all the 
funds the educational heads demand or 
request. 

With what funds have been raised by 
direct taxes for the state highway or 
road tax fund, ranging from $318,500 
in 1916, to $650,145.85 in 1925, thie 
question, of actual highway construc- 
tion and funds for that purpose must 


include motor license fees and gasoline 
taxes. These two items aggregated 
$1,181,386.21, for the last fiscal year. 
Altogether, the state and its counties 
have expended over $45,000,000.00 for 
highway construction since the coming 
of automobiles, with a result that while 
the annual amounts for highway pur- 
poses, appearing in the table under the 
head of “Net Public Works Group,” as 
an item standing alone, may look small 
for each year, the taxpayer who thinks 
it is small can refresh his or her memory 
as to amounts also expended, by looking 
to the bond issues of their respective 
counties, and to the amounts assessed 
against their property for the purposes 
of bond interest and redemption funds 
to pay interest and provide for the pay- 
ment of principal upon highway bond 
issues. 

The subject of this article is state 
taxes for a ten year period. That sub- 
ject carries with it a general increased 
amount of such taxes year by year. The 
taxpayer has no vacation period of ex- 
emption from payment of taxes. Tax- 
payers may plan a vacation budget for 
vacation period from their daily individ- 
ual pursuits and the demands thereof, 
but not so with taxes. 

A little advance thought, a little ac- 
tivity, and perhaps much concerted in- 
sistence on the part of taxpayers and 
the general public, directed to the sub- 
ject of public expenditures, might re- 
sult, not in any “vacation period” of 
exemption from all taxes, but in such 
a decrease in the amount to be paid, 
as would seem a continuation of the 
pleasures of their period of recreation 
in individual vacations. Seriously, pub- 
lic economy can only come through con- 
certed action of the public connected 
with what shall be included in public 
budgets which are the foundation of 
what finally becomes the aggregate of 
taxes to be paid, a truism which applies 
to all branches of public government, 
whether national, state, county, city, 
town, school or other district with tax-. 
ing powers. 

A new fiscal year is now ensuing. 
It is never too late to start, and the sub- 
ject of public economy is one which will 
never exhaust itself, and any effort by 
any public officer, or officers, assisted 
or unassisted by the public served, if it 
be an effort directed towards reducing: 
public demands as a means of reducing 
public expenditures, will ultimately re-. 
duce taxes. So taxpayers who desire 
economy, should start right now, and 
stay with their attempts, until results. 
are thus obtained. The public itself’ 
must produce economy. 
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BEWARE OF FURTHER PUBLIC BONDS 


The ease with which public bond issues find a ready market in the financial world cf today, is the re- 
sult of an increasing demand of the investing public for ‘“‘tax -exempt” securities. PUBLIC BOND ISSUES 
OF ARIZONA AND ITS MUNICIPALITIES ARE TAX-EXEMPT UNDER CONSTITUTIONAL PROVI- 
SIONS. There appears professional promoters of bond issues working among the various Boards of coun- 
ties, cities, and school districts encouraging the issuing cf more and more bonds. Their urge is that more 
and more proceeds of bond issues be invested in newly suggested public improvements, buildings, and 
what not, regardless of real need. If there exists a not yet exhausted limit of power to bond, coupled with 
some apparently plausible argument of public necessity or public convenience to attract favorable votes for 
the proposition to bond. Public boards are sold to the promoter’s ideas, the public is sold to the glamour of 
show, of convenience, or of what may be a false idea of public improvement and advancement through 
the investment of bond raised funds. The promoter succeeds in acquiring bonds for sale, the bond houses 
make their profits in sales, the tax exempt security seeker gets more relief from all tax burdens, the other 
property taxpayers increase their tax burdens when they vote the bonds. Many times however the taxpay- 
ing public finally realize that the brilliant approach of bond issue promoters has left that public like moths 

after flying into the candle. Find that instead of progress and advancement bond issues have become re- 
tarding agents against both and are in fact increased burdens without public benefit at all proportionate 
to that burden. 

With Arizona public Bonds amounting to over $45,000,000.00; with irrigation and reclamation project 
debts of similar character amounting to over $20,000,000.00, the public is carrying its full share of interest 
and redemption fund burden. 


The public of Arizona are for progress and advancement. This involves =n increase in the numbers of 
private activities and investments of private capital necessary therefor. Involves an increase in the produc- 
tive wealth of taxable property of the state. Uninvested capital is cautious when facing the presence of high 
tax rates, constantly increasing tax burdens, and heavy public bond burdens to be shared and in part borne 
as the result of any investment. STOP ISSUING TAXEXEMPT BONDS. TO THAT EXTENT RETARD AN 
INCREASE IN TAXES AND PUBLIC DEBT BURDENS. STOP THE SUPPLY OF TAX-EXEMPT BONDS, 
AND TURN THE ATTENTION OF PRESENT INVESTORS THEREIN TOWARDS INVESTMENT IN PRI- 
VATE ACTIVITIES WHICH WILL RESULT IN MORE TAXABLE WEALTH. Remove any existing fear 
that outside capital newly invested in Arizona will ultimately be “taxed to death”, and thus encourage the 
incoming of new home-builders to Arizona, and also eacourage such an investment of outside capital in the 
many natural golden opportunities for success of private investment in Arizona as will make towards such 
an advancement, such continued progress, and will become finally success for the public of the state, and 
for Arizona as a state. 
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Year Ending 
June 30, 1917 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1918 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1919 
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$500,000.00 $752,500.00 $780,500.00 
45,000.00 52,000.00 86,924.00 
276,581.00 395,898.00 299,544.00 
2,100.00 2,100.00 
100,000.00 200,000.00 125,000.00 
60,071.00 168,064.00 82,000.00 
5,350.00 7,400.00 7,400.00 
1,250.00 1,275.00 1,275.00 
$988,252.00 $1,579,237.00 $1,384,743.00 
$318,500.00 966,500.00 $937,000.00 
20,000.00 200,000.00 94,892.00 
10,000.00 
1,000.00 
$338,500.00 $1,177,500.00 $1,031,892.00 
$14,000.00 $21,000.00 $21,000.00 
10,450.00 9,300.00 .9,300.00 
4,500.00 5,500.00 4,500.00 
3,300.00 5,550.00 5,500.00 
50,000.00 70,000.00 © 70,000.00 
’ + 25,000. 00 
; 1,000.00 a 
2,500.00 5,000.00 “5,000.00 
10,000.00 3,000.00 
23,000.00 113,689.00 68,341.00 
4,000.00 4,000.00 4,000.00 
2,423.00 | $ : u* 
- $111,750.00 $247,462.00 $225,6 6a. 00 
$95,000.00 $174,500.00 $113,649.00 
- 16,000.00 22,000.00 19,000.00 
25,500.00 45,000.00 71,104.00 
85,000.00 162,000.00 145,456.00 
1,000.00 1,000.00 317.00 
5,800.00 6,000.00 7,569.00 
4,500.00 4,500.00 4,500.00 
ee 200200 1,000.00 1,000.00 
2,500.00 2,500.00 
$233,100.00 $418,500.00 $365,095.00 
$16,400.00 $17,950.00 $17,950 
8,500.00 75,000.00 57,064.00 
¥7,150.00 17,150.00 22,400.00 
19,400.04 29,590.00 19,412.00 
5,750.00 7,600.00 7,100.00 
13,50U0.0u ne 10,00 15,400.00 
19,800.00 22,2 } 26,500.00 
5,600.00 6,500.! 6,500.! 
39,532.00 39,120. 39,120 
4,700.00 4,70. 47 
550.00 530.0u 525.01 
3,000.00 8,500.00 2,974.00 
100.00 500.0 
500.00 
$154,782.00 $235,200.00 $220,14 
$19,900.00 $14,300.00 $17,550.0 
450.00 250.00 750.01 
100.00 100.00 30.( 
2,400.00 8,435.00 3,600. 
25,750.00 25,750.00 26,575 
22,140.00 24,250.00 24,250 
50,000.00 200.00 24,980). 
$120,740.00 $73,285.00 $97 
$36,500.00 $100,000.00 2 ue 
7,500.00 
$36,500 00 $107,500.00 gAg 
~ $43,070.00 $41,238.00 $4: 
1,500.00 75,000.00 15,9 
6,500.00 30,958.00 30,9 
25,532.00 Li 
—.... oo 
$51,070.00 $172,728.00 $132.1 
$2,034,694.00 $4,011,412.00  —$3,507.7" 
121,715.00 
$2,156,409.00 $4,011,412.00 $3,507,407" 
210,783.00 279,633.00 254,/° 
- $1,945,626.00 $3,731,779.00 $8,252,0% 


$834,020,53° WM 


WYear B 


dune 30, 


nding 
1920 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1922 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1921 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1923 


Year Ending 


June 30, 1924 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1925 


Year Ending | 


June 30, 1926 | 


30,958.00 
103,275.00 


30,958.00 


33,600.00 
20,362.00 


36,903.78 


2,414.00 


$875,000. by Qk 
35 te a a $1,058,000.00 $1,259,825.00 $1,253,525.00 $1,325,425.00 $1,366,025.00 $1,460,475.00 
648,449 0 371,616.00 113,998.00 92,660.00 81,100.00 81,100.00 81,100.00 
; Ps 492,692.00 925,000.00 622,218.00 631,483.00 594,397.00 1,121,597.85 
oe an ; 7,000.00 7,000.00 7,000.00 7,000.00 7,000.00 14,000.00 
one . 156,500.00 198,000.00 148,750.00 134,775.00 134,775.00 216,385.00 
oa a 110,880.00 201,110.00 145,000.00 122,275.00 122,275.00 186,675.00) 
| ae pe 9,400.00 5,900.00 5,400.00 6,500.00 6,500.00 6,200.00 
al DE 1,325.00 1,440.00 1,440.00 1,440.00 1,440.00 1,440.00 
A 00 $2,207,413.00 $2,712,273.00 $2,275,993.00 $2,309,998.00 $2,313,512.00 - $3,087,872.85) 
on $979,500.00 $1,319,403.00 $416,010.00 $938,000.00 $649,879.30 $650,145.85 
- es 29,009.00 39,600.00 39,920.00 41,995.00 41,995.00 34,910.00 
a ) 15,000.00 51,600.00 44,800.00 23,103.19 19,500.00 58,000.00 
) ) () { ) 2 ‘ : 
{ 10.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
000 00 
50,000.00 
_| 100.00 50,000.00 
| A 
00.00 $1,034,500.00 $1,470,603.00 $550,730.00 $1,003,098.19 $711,374.30 $743,055.85 
).00 $32,675.00 $68,000.00 $46,170.00 $52,400.00 $52,400.00 $100,000.00) 
ae ) 11,125.00 13,300.00 9,500.00 28,000.00 10,000.00 69,000.00 
oe 00 4,500.00 7,500.00 7,500.00 7,500.00 7,500.00 9,100.00 
700.00 5,700.00 5,300.00 3,300.00 3,300.00 3,300.00 3,300.00 
. 7,500.00 15,000.00 50,000.00 50,000.00 40,000.00 
250.00 65,250.00 47,550.00 44,813.00 65,428.00 63,928.00 64,520.00 
; 2,600.00 > 
| 0,000.00 20,000.00 
2 ; 0.00 10,350.00 9,870.00 9,045.00 9,045.00 9,045.00 9,045.00 
| 59,000.00 50,000.00 25,000.00 30,000.00 30,000.00 30,000.00 30,000.00 
| 000.00 1,000.00 13,750.00 “is 
( 000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
4,090.00 14,000.00 14,000.00 5,000.00 
| 59,000.00 83,571.00 107,669.00 75,000.00 76,021.00 76,021.00 73,350.00 
00.00 4,000.00 5,200.00 5,200.00 5,200.00 5,200.00 2 "900. 00 
00,00 
10,000.00 
3,500.00 
4 15,000.00 
725.00 $287,171.00 $329,639.00 $278,128.00 $326,894.00 $307,394.00 $429,715.00. 
2,682.00 $143,900.00 $163,766.00 $158,953.00 $148.870.0 ; 
ae , 6,Jou. 3148, -00 $148,870.0 ? 
8,213.00 64,045.00 54,437.00 51,510.00 57,880.00 2 56 ean $26 ee 
09 000.00 53,800.00 55,000.00 ee 175.00 58,310.00 ae 710.00 66a 
169,845.00 191,000.00 155,500.00 62,905.00 168,760.00 165.260 i 
1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 E500 aD 1,000.00 "1,000.00 on 
5,100.00 22,100.00 24,650.00 23,650.00 26,309.00 26 309.00 2 Mega 
1,500.00 4,500.00 . 4,850.00 5,600.00 5,600.00 5,600.00 - se 
1,500.00 1,500.00 1,500.00 1,500.00 Graaas ne 5,550.00, 
0.0 2,500.00 2,500.00 2,500.00 2,500.00 2500.00 ‘ catant 
= : * 6,9UN. 2,5 : 
30,000.00 30,000.00 29,400.00 29,400.00 30,000.00 
$484,345.00 493,2 73.0 
$493,203.00 $495,773.00 $500,129.00 $492,029.00 $638,978.90 
erent aa rea $48,576.00 $38,576.00 $41,281.00 
34,600. 25,000. 20 060.00 16,300.00 16,300.00 3075.0 
é =) UN 300. 300.00 13,075.00 
- ne ee ee 50,760.00 41,225.00 31,525.00 40 633 00 
p00 29,900.00 29,000.00 34,000.00 34,000.00 23,400.00 
ee Seer 29,075.00 20,000.00 20,000.00 19,050.00 
gH 600. 19,150.00 17,150,00 20,195.00 19,495.00 19,125.00 
po ero 45,095.00 40,095.00 36,150.00 49,989.61 
eae 9,000.00 9,300.00 22,900.00 22,900.00 18,300.00 
ae 60,000.00 63,480.00 101,540.00 76,540.00 87,240.00 
ee 3,600.00 4,400.00 4,400.00 4,400.00 5,000.00 
550. 550.00 550.00 550.00 550.00 600.00 
10,000.00 10,000.00 
1,000.00 1,470.84 1,000.00 
10,000.00 
$263,970.00 $310,400.00 $297,320.00 $350,781.00 $301,906.84 $328,693.61 
$25,500.00 $29,500.00 $23,200.00 $23,200.00 $23,200.00 $27,500.00 
. 500.00 600.00 600.00 600.00 600.00 600.06 
100.00 100.00 250.00 250.00 250.00 100.00 
5,700.00 6,150.00 9,975.00 9,800.00 9,800.00 13,990.00 
29,175.00 33,800.00 37,050.00 36,800.00 36,800.00 35,300.00 
26,850.00 28,450.00 29,200.00 28,100.00 28,100.00 27,600.00 
32,000.00 
77,700.00 75,300.00 90,686.00 104,136.66 
$165,525.00 $98,600.00 $175,575.00 $189,436.00 $98,750.00 $242,266.66 
$50,000.00 $64,630.00 865.000.00 $6,500.00 $45,000.00 $33,430.86 
31,000.00 20,000.00 
50,000.00 160,000.00 98,679.02 5,000.00 | 
10,000.00 
$81,000.00 $134,630.00 $165,000.00 $145,179.02 $45,000.00 $48,430.86 
; 
| 
$40,088.00 $39,983.00 $38,890.00 $35,913.76 $35,413.76 $54,863.76 | 
25,000.00 120,000.00 56,399.00 20,000.00 20,000.00 6,612.65 
3 29,198.88 29,198.88 


35,806.00 13,375.00 25,219.13 
2,500.00 
40,000.00 1,600.00 6,550.80 
6,000.00 
$96,046.00 $372,477.00 $162,626.00 $119,636.67 $93,577.44 $121,204.90 
$4,619,970.00 $5,921,825.00 $4,401,145.00 $4,945,151.88 $4,363,543.58 $5,640,178.63 
423,025.00 
$4,619,970.00 $6,344,850.00 $4,401,145.00 $4,945,151.88  $4,363,543.58 $5,640,178.63 
418,806.00 289,997.00 °706,000.00 **944,145.34 ** 724,450.78 **644,667.11 
$4,201,164.00 $6,054,853.00 $3,695,145.00 $4,001,006.54 $8,639,092.85 $4,995,511.52 
475 78 51 575 56 78 
$884,455,682.00 $830,536,582.00 $732,021,286.00 $697,002,006.00 $649,879,308.00 $640,895,855.00 


] kc. Paid. 
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3 BEWARE OF FURTHER PUBLIC BONDS 


The ease with which public bond issues find a ready market in the financial world of today, is the re- 
sult of an increasing demand of the investing public for “tax -exempt”’ securities. PUBLIC BOND ISSUES 
OF ARIZONA AND ITS MUNICIPALITIES ARE TAX-EXEMPT UNDER CONSTITUTIONAL PROVI- 
SIONS. There appears professional promoters of bond issues working among the various Boards of coun- 

_ ties, cities, and school districts encouraging the issuing of more and more bonds. Their urge is that more 
and more proceeds of bond issues be invested in newly suggested public improvements, buildings, and 
what not, regardless of real need. If there exists a not yet exhausted limit of power to bond, coupled with 
some apparently plausible argument of public necessity or public convenience to attract favorable votes for 
the proposition to bond. Public boards are sold to the promoter’s ideas, the public is sold to the glamour of 
show, of convenience, or of what may be a false idea of public improvement and advancement through 
the investment of bond raised funds. The promoter succeeds in acquiring bonds for sale, the bond houses 
make their profits in sales, the tax exempt security seeker gets more relief from all tax burdens, the other 
property taxpayers increase their tax burdens when they vote the bonds. Many times however the taxpay- 
ing public finally realize that the brilliant approach of bond issue promoters has left that public like moths 

after flying into the candle. Find that instead of progress and advancement bond issues have become re- 
tarding agents against both and are in fact increased burdens without public benefit at all proportionate 
to that burden. 

With Arizona public Bonds amounting to over $45,000,000.00; with irrigation and reclamation project 
debts of similar character amounting to over $20,000,000.00, the public is carrying its full share of interest 
and redemption fund burden. 


The public of Arizona are for progress and advancement. This involves =n increase in the numbers of 
private activities and investments of private capital necessary therefor. Involves an increase in the produc- 
tive wealth of taxable property of the state. Uninvested capital is cautious when facing the presence of high 
tax rates, constantly increasing tax burdens, and heavy public bond burdens to be shared and in part borne 
as the result of any investment. STOP ISSUING TAXEXEMPT BONDS. TO THAT EXTENT RETARD AN 
INCREASE IN TAXES AND PUBLIC DEBT BURDENS. STOP THE SUPPLY OF TAX-EXEMPT BONDS, 

_AND TURN THE ATTENTION OF PRESENT INVESTORS THEREIN TOWARDS INVESTMENT IN PRI- 
VATE ACTIVITIES WHICH WILL RESULT IN MORE TAXABLE WEALTH. Remove any existing fear 
that outside capital newly invested in Arizona will ultimately be “taxed to death’, and thus encourage the 
incoming of new home-builders to Arizona, and also encourage such an investment of outside cavital in the 
many natural golden opportunities for success of private investment in Arizona as will make towards such 
an advancement, such continued progress, and will become finally success for the public of the state, and 
for Arizona as a state. 
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“Taxlexempt Bonds Milllstemes on Industry” 


The views of the Magazine upon the 
subject of tax-exempt bonds has been 
expressed to its readers heretofore. 
Just how far the general public may be 
in accord with those views it is impos- 
sible to judge. It is however gratifying 
to find that similar views are enter- 
tained in the minds of some business 
men, of high standing in the world of 
business, and it is with pleasure that the 
Magazine is able to present its readers 
with extracts from an address of Mr. 
W.R. Lines, of Portland, Oregon, who 
is Assistant to the President of the Port- 
land Electric Power Company, of that 
city, and whose point of view is un- 
doubtedly the result of actualities 
brought home to him in connection with 
the financial operations of that Com- 
pany. The address was delivered at the 
last annual meeting of the Western 
States Taxpayers’ Conference, and 
quoted from as follows: 

“Prior to 1913, in the days before 
large government, state and local ex- 
penditures for public and quasi-public 
improvements, before the huge federal 
loans occasioned by the war, and par- 
ticularly before the adoption of our 
present income tax with its progressive 
increase in surtax rates, the question of 
tax exemption was not an important one 
in our political and economic life, and 
we find the average citizen in both pub- 
lic and private fields paying little if any 
attention to it, simply because it had no 
direct and personal effect upon himself. 

The following table gives the amount 
of totally tax exempt securities out- 
standing and in the hands of the public 
in the years noted: 


1912—$ 4,086,000,000 
1918—$ 7,707,000,000 
1922—$11,321,000,000 
1923—$12,521,000,000 


In the 1923 figure, 87 percent of the 
total comprises state, municipal and lo- 
cal securities and a limited amount of 
quasi-public issues, such as the federal 
farm loan and the joint stock loan. The 
balance represents federal bonds issued 
before the income tax law took effect 
and the Liberty 3%% bonds in the 
amount previously stated. 

It is interesting to note that state, 
municipal and local tax-free securities 


are now being issued and sold in 
amount in excess of one and one- quar- 
ter billion dollars per year. 

Excluding United States government 
bonds, in 1912 of the total securities is- 
sued and sold in this country only 10% 
represented state and municipal issues. 
In 1923, these issues represented 21% 
of the total. In other words, this class of 
tax exempt securities has increased at a 
rate more than twice as rapidly as all 
other securities sold in this country, fed- 
eral issues excepted. 

At the present time under a reduced 
schedule of surtaxes a taxable bond 
must yield in excess of 8% to incomes 
within the higher brackets to equal a 
tax exempt of 4%%. No such taxable 
bonds of equal security can be found, 
and hence great wealth is still in the 
market for huge blocks of state and mu- 
nicipal bonds, and no difficulty is found 
in floating such issues at low interest 
rates. 

The fact that the accumulated vested 
wealth of the Nation is rapidly with- 
drawing from productive industry thus 
destroying the American spirit of busi- 
ness enterprise in order to turn over to 
the states and municipalities large sums 
of money to be spent on public and 
quasi-public improvements and on new 
and untried ventures, is indeed alarm- 
ing. 

Men with the mental capacity and 
wealth to produce, find it more profit- 
able to produce nothing. What-induce- 
ments can be offered to men of large in- 
comes and perhaps exceptional business 
initiative and skill to. get them to em- 
bark into new fields of private and pro- 
ductive enterprise and upon which the 
increase in our National wealth so 
largely depends, with the certainty of 
attendant risk, when they know before- 
hand that the reward of their efforts, if 
any, will be largely taken from them in 
taxes? 

Another great evil of tax exempts 
lies in the encouragement of extrava- 
gance of the various governmental 
agencies. Here is a ready medium which 
supphes the states and municipalities 
with large sums of money at low inter- 
est rates. Public officials are but human 
beings after all. The money which can 
be so easily obtained is but too easily 
spent. The fact that in recent years 


these securities have been marketed ¢ 
a rate of increase over twice as rapid] 
as the securities of all private ente) 
prise, including the railroads, publi 
utilities, industrials, and farm loans, } 
clearly indicative of this. 

With the undue advantage which ta 
exempt securities have in the marke 
an embarrasing situation is created fo 
that important group of industry repre 
sented by the railroads, telephone an) 
telegraph companies, light and powe 
and gas companies. These require larg 
sums of money annually for extension) 
and betterments of their respective sys 
tems and are forced into unfair compe 
tition with tax exempt securities in thei 
efforts to secure sufficient capital. Thi 
capital can only, in a moderate degree 
be furnished by the average investor 0 
small means. The great bulk must com) 
from the accumulated wealth of th 
country, which in turn means that in 
dustries in this class can attract suel 
capital in competition with the tax ex 
empts only by offering high interes 
rates. 

It cannot be denied that the Unite 
States under a wise policy of free, un 
hampered and legitimate private enter 
prise has achieved the commercial an 
financial leadership of the world, pro 
vide a subsidy for government mone 


and you encourage its use in competi 
tion with private money not so subsid 
ized. You encourage political owner 
ship, socialism, communism or by what 
ever name called. This thought was apt 
ly crystallized by Senator Underwoos 
in a recent speech, as follows: $ 
“Russia dissipated her wealth for ¢ 
theory some years ago. We amas 
ours. Russia has a larger territory, é 
greater population and greater indus’ 
trial resources than we have. Were you 
outside both countries and choosing a 
home, which would you move to?” | 

President Coolidge in a recent ad 
dress in Washington said: “I do not te 
lieve that the government should seek 
social legislation in the guise of taxa- 
tion. If we are to adopt socialism it 
should be presented to the people 2 
socialism and not in the guise of law 
collect revenue.” 
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Existing Mortgages Upon Real Estate Held to Be Prior to Lien 
of Personal Property Taxes Levied Thereon 


It has been an almost universal prac- 
tice for County Assessors in making le- 
vies of taxes upon personal property, to 
place those taxes upon the rolls to be- 
come a lien upon any real estate owned 
by the same person. The tax laws per- 
mit such a course within the judg- 
ment of the assessor, the value of the 
real estate is sufficient to pay both real 
and personal property taxes. Hereto- 
fore it was the value of the real estate 
considered as such, without reference 
to any mortgages thereon. Under a re- 
cent decision of the Arizona Supreme 
Court the question of existing mortgag- 
es becomes an important factor as to a 
determination of the question of levying 
personal property taxes against real es- 
tate. That decision which is quoted al- 
most in full below, is to the effect that 
the lien of a valid mortgage upon real 
estate is superior and prior to the lien of 
any personal property tax levied upon 
the mortgaged lands. The Court says: 

“The only question presented by the 
record, and raised by the four assign- 
ments, is whether the Statutes of this 
state create a lien on real property for 
personal property taxes prior and su- 
perior to an existing mortgage lien on 
the same property. Appellant contends 
that they do, and appellee admits that 
a lien on real property for personal 
property taxes is given by the statute, 
but claims that it is not prior and super- 
ior to one already in existence. In 
arriving at their respective conclusions, 
both parties rely principally on para- 
graph 4845, Revised Statutes 1913 (Civ. 
Code) reading as follows: 

“4845, Every tax levied under’ the 
provisions or authority of this act upon 
any real or personal property is hereby 
made a lien upon the property assessed, 
which lien shall attach on the first Mon- 
day in January in each year and shall 
not be satisfied or removed until such 
taxes, penalty, charges, and interest are 
all paid, or the property has absolutely 
vested in a purchaser under a sale for 
taxes. Said lien shall be prior and sup- 
erior to all other liens and incumbran- 
ces upon the said property.” 

There are other sections making one 
class of property liable for the taxes on 
another; for instance, the last sentence 
of paragraph 4847 of the Civil Code of 
1913 provides that 

‘Each individual item of property 
contained in an assessment shall be held 


liable for the taxes on all items of per- 
sonal property in the same assessment.” 

And paragraph 4902 provides that 
the taxes assessed upon personal prop- 
erty shall be a lien upon the real prop- 
erty of the person assessed, while par- 
agraph 4903 says that personal prop- 
erty shall be liable for taxes levied on 
real property, and real property shall 
be liable for taxes levied upon personal 
property. But in none of these is it pro- 
vided that the lien created thereby shall 
be prior and superior to all other liens 
and incumbrances upon the same prop- 
erty, and it is not claimed by either 
party that a lien thus created, even in- 
cluding a tax lien, has such preference, 
unless the statute gives it; the general 
rule being that such priority does not 
exist. “It is competent,’’ however, ac- 
cording to 37 Cyc. 11438, “for the Legis- 
lature to make taxes a paramount lien 
on the property of the taxpayer, and 
this has been done in many states; the 
consequence being that the lien for tax- 
es takes precedence of every other lien 
or claim upon the property of whatso- 
ever kind, however created, and wheth- 
er attaching before or after the assess- 
ment of the taxes. But this preference 
does not belong to the tax lien unless it 
is so declared by statute, and a law for 
example, which merely enacts that tax- 
es shall be a lien on real property, does 
not make them a first lien.” . ie a eee 

The lien created by paragraph 4845, 
however, is by the provisions thereof 
made prior and superior to all other 
liens and incumbrances on the same 
property, and if, by the term “proper- 
ty assessed,” as used in that section, the 
Legislature meant to include every item 
of property listed in the assessment of 
any taxpayers, regardless of its charac- 
ter, a lien on real estate for a personal 
property tax undoubtedly has priority 
over the lien of a mortgage on the same 
property, though it has already at- 
tached. But if by them it meant that the 
tax levied upon the real property as- 
sessed is made a lien on that property 
only, and the tax levied on the personal 
property assessed is made a lien on that 
property only, one could not under this 
section justify the conclusion that a lien 
superior to all others exists on real prop- 
erty for a personal property tax, for no 
lien for taxes except that created by this 
section is given a preference; the oth- 
ers being governed by the rule that the 


first in time is the first in right. 

Considered merely in connection with 
the language of the paragraph in which 
they appear, it is not quite clear just 
what meaning the Legislature intended 
these words should have, but, viewing 
them in the light of the fact that prop- 
erty itself rather than its owner is liable 
for the taxes thereon, and of the. further 
fact that the provisions of the statute 
require that different parcels of non- 
contiguous real estate, as well as. differ- 
ent classes of personal property, be sep- 
arately listed and valued, they poiht to 
the conclusion that reference is:had to” 
those pieces of property which have 
been separately listed and valued, and 
upon which the assessments are com- 
plete within themselves, without ref- 
erence to other items of the same per- 
son’s property. Given its proper mean- 
ing, therefore, it follows that the lien of 
a mortgage upon one of two noncontig- 
uous tracts of land assessed to the same 
individual is inferior and junior to all 
tax liens on the same land, whether they 
attach before or after the mortgage is 
given, but is prior and superior to all 
tax liens on the other tract, except those 
in existence when the mortgage lien at- 
taches. In other words, a tax lien is pri- 
or and superior to an older mortgage 
lien only on real property separately 
listed and valued, and such is true of the 
various items of personal property as- 
sessed in the same way. If the language 
of paragraph 4845 declared that the tax 
levied should be a lien upon all the 
property assessed in the name of the 
particular taxpayer, this of course 
would not be true; but, inasmuch as it 
does not, we think the court should not 
construe it to mean that when to do so 
would in many cases undoubtedly im- 
pair, if not wholly defeat, pre-existing 
liens taken in the best of faith and in 
accordance with careful business me- 
thods. el ae 

It is argued, however, that most real- 
ty mortgages, the one in question being 
among them, contain a provision giving 
the mortgagee the option to declare 
them due upon the mortgagor’s failure 
to pay the taxes, assessments, interest, 
etc., and that this affords the mortgagee 
all the remedy he needs against per- 
sonal property tax liens thereon. This 
may be true so far as the taxes for the 
years succeeding the one in which a de- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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A Table Showing the Total Taxes | 
For State, County, City, Town, School District, and other Special Taxin, 
Aggregate of Funds Available for Expenditu 
Valuation by State Rate Amounts Raised County Rate Amounts Raised. A 
State Board Per $100.60 For State ‘Per $100.00 For County fi 
Counties of Equalization Valuation Purposes Valuation Purposes 
ARCH er cle aro ene me $ 8,904,063.00 $ 78 $ 69,452.00 $ 2.075 $ 184,759.00 $ 
Cochise incon oe res Be eee! 108,146,537.00 78 843,544.00 55 594,806.00 
CoGOnM0s.. tee eee 20,262,659.00 78 158,049.00 1.0605 214,885.00 
TAL 8 ys. Hea. oie ea a ee eee 83,654,866.00 78 652,508.00 .7942 664,387.00 
Graham... ee ee 12,091,714.00 -73 94,315.00 Le 210,395.06 
Greenlee 42.:5e 2c. ae 21,682,358.00 .78 159,122.00 1.18 255,852.00 
Maricops 62-22... ee 117,522,692.00 78 916,677.00 1.44 1,632,326.00 
IME HS V6 > carat ee 14,518,452.00 78 118,244.00 2.015 292,547.00 
Navajo (4002 = ...7oee ee 11,188,394.00 78 87,269.00 1.798 200,608.00 
Pima osc tae cs ee ee 66,803,833.00 4 521,070.00 1:22 815,008.00 
Pinal jee eee 47,700,829.00 78 372,066.00 1.035 493,704.00 
pants  Oruz, ee. ee 12,012,747.00 -78 93,699.00 1.652 198,451.00 
Yavapai. ot: Sete eee 93,699,894.00 .78 730,859.00 .756 708,371.00 
UIA Sey c eee cee ee 22,706,817.00 78 177,113.00 1.74 395,099.00 
TOTALS $4,998,987.00 $6,921,198.00 $3 


is see ins, AUR = be $640,895,855.00 


THE COST OF GOVERNMENT 
ARIZONA 

When the tax collectors of the coun- 
ties, cities and towns in Arizona com- 
plete the collection of taxes levied upon 
the various tax-rolls for the current fis- 
cal year, ‘a total of $17,685,369.00 will 
have been collected from the taxpaying 
public, as direct taxes levied upon a to- 
tal assessed valuation of taxable prop- 
erty in the state amounting to $640,895,- 
855.00. This statement is not to be un- 
derstood as meaning that every dollar 
of the aggregate of $640,895,855.00, of 
total assessed valuations contributes 
directly to that total of $17,685,369.00. 
This statement’means that -when the 
whole public of Arizona is considered 
as a unit. When that unit is considered 
as such with respect to what the indi- 
vidual citizens, and individual activities 
and enterprises must earn in the rela- 
tions existing as between the whole, 
the statement is true. On the face of the 
figures which appear in a table con- 
nected with this article, it appears that 
state taxes to the amount of $4,998,- 
987.00 are to be collected for state pur- 
poses; it also appears that the sum of 
$6,921,198.00 is to be collected for 
county purposes; these two amounts 


IN 
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. e 
TOTAL AMOUNT AVAII 


are actually collected pro rata over the 
total assessed valuation given above as 
the total for the whole state. There is a 
total of $3,835,819.00 shown by: the 
table to be made collectible for ‘District 
purposes”. This covers the amount of 
special taxes levied for school district 
purposes, and if those levied are traced 
through to the items which compose 
that aggregate, it will appear that only 
the taxable property within the limits 
of each district contributes to each of 
those items standing alone. District pur- 
poses also includes taxes levied upon the 
real estate comprising several irriga- 
tion, power, and improvement districts, 
and this also is not directly a burden 
upon all of the property of the whole 
state. But it is equally true that every 
taxpayer who pays county, state, and 
city taxes, is also called upon to pay 
school district taxes, and in many cases 
the property of that same taxpayer 
must pay city, town, and other special 
district taxes upon the same assessed 


valuation of the property. The total of 
$1,929,365.00 shown by the tables as an 
aggregate assessed and to be collected 
for city and town purposes, is not dir- 
ectly levied in equal rates extended 
against the aggregate of $137,217- 
042.00 shown by the tables as being the 
total assessed valuation of all taxable 
property within the limits of the various 
cities and towns of the state. The actual 
assessed valuations, and the tax rates of 
each town and city are each shown by 
the tables. But when it is considered 
that the cattlemen, the sheepmen, the 
ranchers, the miners, and others whose 
private activities are outside of cities 
and towns, are collectively the consum- 
ers of what the traders, merchants, and 
other business enterprises of towns and 
cities have to supply. And when it is al- 
so considered that the residents of cities 
and towns are consumers of what comes 
to them in the way of productions of 
outlying districts through the activities 
of citizens conducted therein, then in 


' 


| 
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Amcunts Rais 
for. City 
ses Purposes 


, 

3 224,902.00 

107,873.00 

201,302.00 
14,087.00 
55,003.00 

634,296.00 


52,726.00 
332,961.00 
29,443.00 
69,171.00 
116,543.00 
91,058.00 


1925. 


ed 


Total Raised 
For all 
Purposes 


$ 255,491.00 


$1,929,365.00 


2,076,398.00 
582,898.00 
1,910,467.00 
404,451.00 
583,022.00 
4,750,352.00 
420,169.00 
424,629.00 
2,003,064.00 
1,076,178.00 
409,577.00 
1,898,535.00 
890,138.00 


$17,685,369.0C 


$ 3,139,567.56 
1,471,742.47 
1,383,044.00 


$23,679,723.03 


each case it is true that the one class is 


the consumer of what the other 


class 


produces, to the full extent of the needs 
of each of the productions of the other. 
The city merchants are persistently urg- 
ing upon their country customers, as 
well as their city trade, “TO BUY AT 
HOME”. The continued prosperity of 
the whole state depends upon so doing. 
Human nature acts contrary to that 
buy at home slogan, and many times 
gives way to the temptation to buy 


least money. It can be assumed that a 


| where things can be purchased for the 


er realizes the necessity of meeting 
as nearly as may be the prices of local 
and outside competitors. That competi- 
tion ultimately fixes the prices which 
can be asked and received for any com- 
modity, for salaries, wages, rents, and 
every other offering of one person for 
sale to or use by another. Working this 
thought through in its effect upon the 
whole state, and treating the people of 
the whole public of Arizona, as a com- 
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Cities and Towns 
Benson 


Bisbee 


Casa Grande .. 
Chandler 
Clifton 


Douglas 

Pingstattie 2... 
Blorences + 4.2 
Globee 0 ea 


Nogales 


iPhoenixmes =. 


Qnowflake 


Somerton 


mempey ff t52 5.2 
di Kel fovep ach) Seperate 


Wickenburg ...... 
Willcox 


Yuma 


Valuation 
387,138.00 
5,554,244.00 
754,290.00 
1,106,913.00 
3,571,610.00 
6,443,950.00 
4,057,352.00 
685,319.00 
260,564.00 
1,589,101.00 
4,088,644.00 
986,590.00 
3,803,716.00 
2,764,072.00 
3,133,258.00 
6,715,663.00 


47,000,000.00 


227,523.00 
6,458,420.00 
1,195,503.00 
140,974.00 
452,869.00 
1,350,632.00 
380,623.00 
435,665.00 


24,127,575.00 


266,798.00 
644,025.00 
1,080,960.00 
279,374.00 
2,602,282.00 
4,651,395.00 


$137,217,042.00 


munity unit, to prosper 


and 


progress 


only to the extent that each individual 
of that unit is actually prospering, then 
the amount and aggregate of the entire 
drag upon that whole community of all 


Collected From Arizona Taxpayers 


With Total of Estimated Revenues From 


all Other Sources, Showing 
ublic Purposes for Fiscal Year 1925-1926 


Tax Rate 
Per $100.0u Amount of 
Valuation Levy 
$ .98 $ 3,794.00 
2.0346 113,007.00 
2.05 15,463.00 
1.08 11,955.00 
1.54 55,003.00 
1.51 97,304.00 
2.32 94,131.00 
2.04 13,980.00 
64 1,668.00 
1.29 20,499.06 
2.50 102,216.00 
1.955 19,288.00 
1.366 51,959.00 
83 22,942.00 
3.10 97,130.00 
1.03 69,171.00 
1.18 554,600.00 
70 1,593.00. 
1.60 64,584.00 
Sie 10,401.00 
50 805.00 
2.194 9,659.00 
1.49 20,124.00 
55 2,093.00 
1.00 4,357.00 
1.38 332,961.00 
94 2,508.00 
1.00 6,440.00 
1.362 13,742.00 
.70 1,956.00 
1.254 32,633.00 
1.75 81,399.00 


$1 


Sew 


,929,365.00 


taxes and all other public burdens be- 
comes a community matter. All are eon- 


cerned in the amount of tho 
When the 
which exist as between the 


inter-related 


se burdens. 
interests 
people of 
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Arizona, with the relations of sellers 
and producers of different communities 
so inseparably connected with the buy- 
ers and consumers of other commun- 
ities, towns, cities and localities therein, 
that general prosperity of all depends 
upon an individual prosperity of each. 
Then it is forcibly apparent that the en- 
tire burden of carrying on all public ac- 
tivities in the state, is just as inseparab- 
ly a matter of burden upon and concern 
to, the whole public. In direct relation 
to the local tax-collector, the taxpayer 
whose name is on the rolls pays the ac- 
tual amounts which find their way into 
the treasuries of the state, counties, 
cities, and districts of the state. Antici- 
pating and in preparation for such pay- 
ment that individual taxpayer must ar- 
range earnings, production, and _ in- 
comes, from individual activities, that 
tax payment can be made. The most di- 
rect manner of such an arrangement is 
to earn more, get for production what- 
ever the production may be, and in some 
manner forcibly increase the aggregate 
income from investments. The effect of 
that direct mode of reimbursement for 
taxes paid is felt through every artery 


public is 
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of the business relations existing be- 
tween that taxpayer and the general 
public. What is true of one is true of ev- 
ery such direct taxpayer. The whole 
finally interested, for the 
simple reason that the whole public fin- 
ally pays the whole cost of public activ- 
ities for which taxes are raised and 
paid. 

What is said in this article as to gen- 
eral public interest as to the aggregate 
of direct taxes, is equally true when ap- 
plied to license taxes, fees, and other 
sources of revenues, which are collected 
for public purposes. When attention is 
given to an aggregate of $17,685,369.00 
of direct tax levies, the fact that other 
sources of revenue for public purposes 
to an. aggregate of at least $5,994.,- 
354.00 is collected annually, added to 
the direct tax aggregate as above given, 
and made available in connection there- 
with to defray the total cost of public 


‘administration of public activities in Ar- 
.izona, should not be overlooked. The 


real aggregate of cost of government in 
Arizona includes direct taxes and other 
sources of revenues, an actual aggre- 
gate for the present fiscal year of over 
$23,679,723.00. This is the real amount 
which the whole public must eventually 
pay for what it gets from the activities 
of the public agencies which it has and 
insists upon continuing. 

When it is considered that the public 
of Arizona, numbering according to lat- 
est estimates, around 345,000 persons 
including 34,000 Indians not taxed, 
through their united energies are re- 
quired to contribute at least $23,679,- 
723.00 of their earnings and incomes, 
directly and indirectly towards the sup- 
port of the public institutions, public ac- 
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tivities, and publicly conducted business 
of the state, its counties, cities, towns, 
and other taxing districts. When it ap- 
pears that the cost of all government in 
Arizona increased from $21,264,308.00 
in the last previous fiscal year to the 
$23,679,723.00 or an increase of $2,- 
415,415.00 in a single year. When it is 
considered that several of the counties 
are still unable to cash their warrants, 
either through deficits of revenues ac- 
tually collected, or through an excess of 
expenditures over amounts appro- 
priated. When it is considered that sev- 
eral counties and cities have been 
forced to issue bonds to take up their 
outstanding indebtedness. When it is 
considered that thousands of individual 
items of taxes-due are in fact delinquent 
to an aggregate of between four and 
five millions of dollars. When it is con- 
sidered that on an average for the 
whole state, the tax rate is $2.78 per 
hundred of valuation. When it is consid- 
ered that in some of the counties, the to- 
tal revenues collected for public pur- 
poses exceeds $4.00 per hundred of as- 
sessed values of taxable property there- 
in. All these things fully considered, it 
certainly appears that the public activ- 
ities are increasing in cost faster than 
the present public can earn and pay. 

Under present conditions, the public 
financial situation appears to be like an 
attempt to burn the candle at both ends, 
a situation requiring more than can be 
presently raised, and one in which the 
future is being bonded to make present 
ends meet. 

A public financial condition im- 
peratively demanding the serious con- 
sideration of all taxpayers—the whole 
public. 


INDICATIONS AS TO PULSE OF THE PRESS 
UPON TAX BURDENS. 


“Not a dollar should be taken from the people by 
taxation above what is needed for an honest and eco- 
nomical administration of public affairs. 
crats, faddists, spend-thrifts and prodigal politic- 
ians have had their day. The day of prudence and 
sound economy in public affairs has dawned. The 
people do not live to be taxed nor do they want to be 
taxed to live, All they want is a square deal, and that 


they propose to haue.” 


(From The “Messenger” Phoenix, October 3, 1925. 


Bureau- 
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THE PROBLEM OF HIGHWAY FINANCE 


One of the most important committee 
reports which received the attention of 
the last annual conference of the Na- 
tional Tax Association was a _ report 
under the above heading. This report 
appears in fuil in the annual report of 
the preceedings of that association, and 
is quite exhaustive upon the subject of 
present demands for increased highway 
construction to meet the steady growth 
and development of motor vehicle travel 
and transportation. Just how fast the 
public has met the demand for better 
highways for motor vehicle use, appears 
from that report in construction figures 
there set out. 

The report says: ‘“‘How great have 
been the demands made upon the state 
by motor transportation is indicated by 
the following estimates of the annual 
highway expenditures of American fed- 
eral, state and local governments, and 
exclusive of interest on highway in- 
debtedness, from 1904 to date. Year 
1904, $80,000,000.00; year 1914, $240,- 
000,000.00; year 1917, $280,000,000.- 
00; year 1918, $286,000,000.00; year 
1919, $390,000,000.00; year 1920, $500 
000,000.00; year 1921, $947,000,000.00 
year 1922, $898,000,000.00; year 1923 
'$940,000,000.00.” 

The magnitude of the cost of highway 
‘construction will be appreciated when 

‘the yearly expenditures above given 
‘are shown in the aggregate total of 
'$4,561,000,000.00 for the nine years 
ispecified, and from the further fact, 
that the same report is authority for the 
statement that during the year 1923, 
‘some 60,000,000 of dollars was paid 
out for interest upon highway bonds 
‘issued in the United States. And even 
with all this expenditure, and with the 
‘aggregate expenditure for highway con- 
struction including interest upon bonds, 
approximating nearly one billion of 
dollars per year, the dqsmmittee con- 
cedes the fact that the public has been 
‘unable to accede to all demands for all 
roads, by some portions, sections, or 
Classes of the public forced into the 
/foreground as being of the most immed- 
Jiate importance, and for that reason to 
‘be first constructed. The committee 
‘deals with the situation under a sub- 
| title of “economy in highway expendi- 
_ tures,’ where it says: 
“No primary highway should be 
}eonstructed or substantially improved 
j until after an economic survey of exist- 
‘ing and potential traffic, conducted by 
competent technicians, along lines de- 
}veloped by the federal bureau of public 
}Jroads and the more efficient of the 
\state highway commissions, has shown 
that the improvement is economically 
| warranted and has indicated for what 
volume and character of traffic it 


should be designed.” 

The rule that no highway should be 
constructed or substantially improved 
until after a scientific survey has shown 
that the expenditure is economically 
justified, should be strictly enforced 
and should be made the means of 
guarding against any unnecessary or 
unwise extension of existing transpor- 
tation facilities beyond the reasonable 
needs of the state or its facilities for 
payment. It should constantly be 
borne in mind that one of the urgent 
needs of American government at the 
present time is for a reduction of tax 
load and a check to the expansion of 
government indebtedness, with its at- 


-tendant evils of reckless expenditure, 


impaired credit, a flood of tax-exempt 
securities and the legacy to later gene- 
rations of a debt-liquidation problem of 
serious proportions. The state and local 
governments should be on their guard 
lest in their well deserved enthusiasm 
for highways they carry their highway 
programs beyond their real needs or be- 
yond their means for financing them. 


Highway construction and improve- 
ment should follow a central and sys- 
tematic plan, in order that individual 
projects shall eventually develop into a 
co-ordinated highway system instead of 
a haphazard collection of blind alleys 
and seraps. Once it has been decided, 
upon the basis of a careful survey, that 
a proposed highway project is immed- 
iately warranted by the traffic needs 
end potentialities, construction of its 
main framework, as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with the maintenance of com- 
petitive market conditions for bond 
flotations, labor, and materials, is eco- 
nomically urgent, since every mile of 
improved road adds to the value of the 
remaining mileage of improved road to 
which it is supplementary. Piecemeal 
construction often means wasteful gaps, 
which lessen the serviceability of what 
has already been built, trunk lines with- 
out feeders to bring traffic to them, 
feeders without access to trunk lines. 

The inevitable consequences of local 
control of primary roads are piecemeal 
construction, inadequate and varying 
construction and maintenance stand- 
ards, lack of co-ordination and the con- 
tinuance of costly gaps in the system, 
excessive costs, because of lack of 
knowledge of recent developments and 
of the results of scientific tests and in- 
vestigations. There should be state 
control of all roads which are not 
wholly of a_ strictly local character, 
serving merely the community in which 
they are situated. As population and 
motor traffic grow, more and more of 
what are now local roads will be absorb- 
ed into the state highway systems and 


should come under state control or sup- 
ervision. Even before local roads are 
placed under any degree of mandatory 
state supervision, the state highway de- 
partments should develop facilities for 
giving to local authorities in systematic 
fashion guidance with respect to most 
suitable road materials, mode and loca- 
tion of road construction, materials and 
labor prices, bond flotations for roads, 
maintenance standards, etc. 


No highway should be constructed or 
improved without immediate provision 
being made for the necessary mainte- 
nance to keep it in first class condition. 
Adequate maintenance is necessary not 
only to make possible the complete and 
satisfactory utilization of the highways 
but also to preserve the original high- 
Way investment. The construction of 
expensive highways, which are then 
permitted to break up and disintegrate, 
because of a desire to “economize” on 


maintenance cost, is a highly wasteful 
procedure.” 


While it is impossible to reprint the 
entire report, the quotations above giv- 
en and the report as a whole will stand 
as an endorsement of the policy of Ari- 
zona which was adopted by its first 
state legislature,that of using state high- 
way funds for the construction of high- 
ways for the industrial purposes of the 
state. The recommendation found in 
the report, that new roads be determin- 
ed upon, only after a “survey” for the 
purpose of ascertaining the real needs 
of the public to be served through such 
construction, is no more than a designa- 
tion of the means to be used to accom- 
plish the final result of constructing in- 
dustrial highways. Admitting the sit- 
uation to be that no state can immed- 
iately respond to all the traveling publie 
in the demands made for highway con- 
struction, a situation which exists in 
Arizona as well as elsewhere, the eco- 
nomic problem of making such high- 
Ways as are to be constructed, “‘pay for 
themselves”, through benefits extended 
towards an industrial development of, 
for, and between the different commun- 
ities of a state, connected by such roads, 
appears to be the one problem before 
the taxpaying public. Completed sys- 
tems rather than piecemeal construc- 
tion, is advocated by the committee 
whose report is quoted. It is self-evi- 
dent that a line of highway which is 
demanded by the relations between two 
or more separated parts of a state, such 
a line as will build up and facilitate the 
trade, business, and incidentally the 
social relations, of portions of the public 
whose business depends upon such a 
means of getting from one such trade 
center to another, will not be a line of 
highway to meet that demand, except 
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the line be completed from one end to 
the other. The chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, so a highway in- 
tended to link two portions of a state, 
will satisfy that intention, only when 
the entire distance can be travelled with 
substantial certainty and safety. 
0 
EXISTING MORTGAGES UPON REAL 
ESTATE HELD TO BE PRIOR TO 
LIEN OF. PERSONAL PROP- 
ERTY TAXES LEVIED 
THEREON 


(Continued from page 3) 


fault occurs are concerned, but it would 
be of no avail against the taxes for that 
year, because the mortgagee could not 
exercise his option to declare the mort- 
gage due previous to a default in the 
payment of taxes. It is plain, therefore, 
that if the mortgagor should purchase 
a large herd of cattle, stock of mer- 
chandise, or other personal property, 
the taxes thereon would become a lien 
upon his real estate, and, if such lien 
be superior to the older one of the mort- 
gagee, the latter’s equity would be les- 
sened to the extent of the taxes on this 
personal property, or perhaps totally 
destroyed ;the fact that he could declare 
the mortgage due for failure to pay 


Question 


In what manner and by whom 


Q. 
can registered warrants of a county be 
used in payment of taxes, or county 


debts? 


A. The above question is quite spe- 
cifically answered in the Arizona Code 
provisions which are quoted as follows: 

“All warrants issued by the board of 
supervisors of any county shall be re- 
ceivable in payment of all debts to such 
county, and all taxes assessed against 
property in such county. Upon the tend- 
er of any such warrant in payment of 
any such debt or tax, the county treas- 


urer shall, if the warrant be less than 
the amount of such debt or tax, and be 
accompanied by a sufficient sum of 
money to make up the full amount of 
such debt or tax, credit the amount of 
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these taxes and foreclose it furnishing 
him no relief against a lien for taxes 
which had already attached. Under 
such conditions no investment secured 
by a mortgage on real property would 
be safe, because the investor could not 
foresee whether the mortgagor would 
sell the land to one owning a large 
amount of personal property, or wheth- 
er he would himself become the pur- 
property; the 
thereon in either instance becoming a 


chaser of such taxes 
lien on the property securing his _ in- 
The of 
course, enact a law having this effect, 
but this court should not hold that it has 
done so until the language used by it 
discloses clearly that such was its in- 


vestment. Legislature can, 


tention. 

The public revenue must be collected, 
and appellant urges that this cannot be 
done in all instances unless the 
struction claimed by her is placed 
the statute, but, inasmuch as the county 


con- 
on 


assessor is given the power of distraint, 
when in his judgment the taxpayer does 
not own real property within the county 
of sufficient value to pay the taxes on 
property, 
there would seem to be no force in this 


both his real and personal 


argument, for such a proceeding fur- 


nishes all the remedy needed for the 
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: ; 
purpose of collecting personal property 
It is claimed further, however, 
that distraint would often work a hard-. 


taxes. 


ship, and for this reason the officers 


should not be compelled to resort to it. 
if it be a fact, is now | 
sufficient to justify this court in holding 
that one who has loaned money on land — 


This fact, however, 


ii 


must pay the taxes on the vereonil 


property of the owner of that land re- 


gardless of the amount of those taxes or 
of the time when that property was ac~ 


quired and the lien attached. 


There is no question but.that the stat- 
ute places a lien on the real estate of a 
taxpayer for his personal property tax, 

+ 


and that such lien is prior and superior 


to all subsequent lens upon the same 
inasmuch as the statute 


property, but, 


a 


. . = 
does not make such a Jien prior and su- 
perior to other incumbrances, it stands 
upon the footing of other liens, and is 


consequently inferior and junior 


those in existence when it attached. 


tox 


i 
, 
; 


Since, therefor, the lien of appellee’s _ 
mortgage upon the real estate in ques- 
tion had attached before the personal — 
property tax lien thereon did, it is prior ; 


and superior to the latter, and entitles 


appellee to an affirmance of the judg- 


ment.” 


such warrant upon such debt or tax. if 
the amount of such warrant be greater 
than the amount of such debt or tax, he 
shall mark such debt or tax paid, and 
endorse the amount thereof upon the 
back of such warrant as a partial pay- 
ment thereof, provided that only the 
person named as payee in any such war- 
rant shall be entitled to use the same in 
payment of such debt or tax.”’ Particu- 
lar attention is called to the last proviso 
in above law. ‘Only the person named as 
payee in any such warrant,” can use a 
warrant in payment of that payee’s 
taxes. This provision harmonizes with 
constitutional provision requiring all 
state taxes to be paid into the treasury 
in cash, which, if registered warrants 
were to be the subject of transfer to en- 
able any holder to use them to pay tax- 
es, would result in speculation in such 


and Answers 


counties where 
through deficits in revenues, many war- 
rants are outstanding and _ registered, 


warrants, and _ in 


the use of them might put the county 


treasurer in a position of being unable 


to remit to the state treasurer ‘‘cash” 
for payment of state taxes to that treas- 
urer. Having in mind that taxes are all 


payable at one time, state, county and 
special taxes. Hence the use of warrants 


for payment of taxes is confined to such 


use by the person whose debt against 
the county has been audited and a war- — 


rant issued to him or her therefor. The 


Magazine is informed that many of the — 
County Attorneys of the state concur in — 


the above answer, and that the office of 
the Attorney General has recently ad- 


d 


a 
- 


vanced an opinion in harmony there~ 


with. 


; 


- 
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A PYRAMID OF DIRECT PROPERTY TAXES AS 
LEVIED ANNUALLY IN ARIZONA 
SINCE STATEHOOD 


‘ Total Taxes Average Tax Rate 

; Year All Purposes Per $109.00 Valuation 

| (MPS 3 2 ea Re ae CDP TYAS oo ll alin ot Ml Aa lie ciaat $1.505 
OA Bae eee! RMIT Ie 2 Ge ee ee oe eee ee 1.408 
et ee $6,823,686.06 Ces eae or 4 1.6215 
(ie cen? Ae nee CI Cee ae rn a 1.4039 
Uh eee, Cee BASS S662 eos les we A ye ieee. 1.374 
Ere St ei $396891 91077 9- 0198 5 20 1) zeke ie 1.199 
19197 Wes fal SRiectaGtGta es Geta 7 oe Se eS 1.60 
PVA a ot cade ae SRIMOUNIM See 908 35,08 Got 86 fo ee 1.75 
eo eee Pees: gl hs) Se Sawa) Gee 2.10 
(EL oc Sd SR eecele ec laGeo a6 Ser athe eee... 2.00 
Wi Sele Ges Qalel sleep 2-3 Ge eae 2.82 
1924 nn Seba 5 5S 10)5)-50) 9 oa 208 


The figures of the above table are taken from reports and records of the State Tax 
Commission, and show year by year the aggregate of all state, county, city, town, and special 
district direct property taxes levied in Arizona during the thirteen years of statehood. It 
shows the revenues provided through taxation for the support of public activities, to which 
a in each year there has been added revenues from other sources to meet required public ex- 
penditures. The annual amounts of these other revenues do not appear above, but it is 
enlightening to know that in addition to $17,685,369.00 of direct taxes levied upon 1925 rolls, 
there are anticipated other public revenues amounting to over $6,000,000.00, making nearly 
$24,000,000.00 provided for purposes of public expenditure in the current fiscal year of 

1925-1926. 
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Guard the Collection ot Taxes Upom /Personall Property 


In a recent issue of the Magazine the 
attention of our readers was called to a 
decision of the Supreme Court of Ari- 
zona which holds that the lien of taxes 
upon personal property which attaches 
to real estate owned by the same tax- 
payer is subordinate to the lien of exist- 
ing mortgages upon such real estate. 
The importance of that decision should 
not be overlooked by county assessors 
when the work of preparing the tax- 
rolls for a new taxing year commences. 
The Magazine did not, in the publica- 
tion of the decision, comment upon the 
practical effect thereof upon the collec- 
tion of personal property taxes which 
are levied as such for state, county, 
city, and district purposes throughout 
the state. Since the publication above 
referred to, attention has been called to 
a’ number of instances where the 
amounts of personal property taxes 
have been assessed to the owners of real 
estate, and where the entire value of 
such real estate, or its real cash value 
over and above existing mortgages 
thereon, is not of a value sufficient to 
afford any protection to the public as to 
the collection of the personal property 
taxes so levied. That is, an _ existing 
mortgage, unpaid taxes of previous 
years, equal the value of the real es- 
tate, and any lien of personal property 
tax apparently existing to secure the 
payment of those personal property 
taxes, is a lien in name only, but not a 
lien of real security. 

The attention of readers may be eall- 
ed to the fact that the personnel of the 
assessors of the various counties of the 
state is to the Magazine well known. 
Without known exception each asses- 
sor has conscientiously and with ability 
attempted to perform the duties of that 
office. So the suggestions of this article 
should not be taken as to be any reflec- 
tion upon any assessing officer of the 
state, but as being suggestions to be- 
come of possible aid to such officers in 
their intent to do full justice to the du- 
ties and obligations of their offices. If 
the public should lose any amount of 
taxes, through lack of security for per- 
sonal property tax already imposed as a 
lien upon real estate, that loss so far as 
the past goes, will be the result of fol- 
lowing the practice which has prevailed 
in Arizona at least since the present 
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revenue laws were enacted, of letting 
personal property taxes ride un-collect- 
ed, and for payment when taxes of real 
estate owned by the same taxpayer 
were paid. The danger of any resulting 
loss thereby has not been appreciated 
either by officers or the public until the 
recent supreme court decision. The man- 
ner of handling the collection of taxes 
upon personal property will need to be 
changed to conform to the decision. 

The statute which relates to the col- 
lectisn of personal property taxes reads 
as follows: 

“The county assessor in each of the 
several counties of the state, when he 
assesses the property of any _ person, 
firm, association, company, or corpor- 
ation liable to taxation, net owning real 
estate within the county of sufficient 
value in the assessor’s judgment to pay 
taxes on both the real and the personal 
property of such person, firm, associa- 
tion, company or _ corporation, shall 
proceed immediately to collect the tax- 
es on the personal property so assessed; 
provided, that personal property in 
transit or temporarily in a county shal] 
not be assessed therein, but where the 
owner is domiciled, and if said owner 
shall neglect or refuse to pay such tax- 
es, the assessor, or his deputy, shall 
seize sufficient of said personal prop- 
erty to satisfy the taxes and costs, and 
shall post a notice of such seizure, with 
a description of the property, in three 
public places in the county, one of 
which shall be in the precinct where it 
is seized and shall, at the expiration of 
three days proceed to sell at public 
auction, at the time and place men- 
tioned in the notice, to the highest bid- 
der, for cash, in lawful currency of the 
United States, a sufficient quantity of 
said property to pay the taxes and ex- 
penses incurred; provided, further, 
that if the owner of the property seized 
shall give bond with sufficient security, 
to be approved by the assessor, or his 
deputy, and in an amount sufficient to 
cover the amount of the taxes due and 
the costs incident to seizure, the said 
property shall be released to said own- 
er and for this service the assessor shall 
be paid a fee of three dollars and the 
same mileage as is allowed by law to 
the sheriff of the county, all of afore- 
said moneys to be by him paid into the 
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county treasury. Upon the payment of 
the purchase money, he shall deliver to 
the purchaser of the property sold, the 
property with a certificate of the sale, 
ef the amount of taxes, and of the as- 
sessment, and of the expenses thereon, 
for which the property was sold; where-, 
upon, the title of the property so sold 
shall vest in the purchaser. If, in any in- 
stance, the county assessor shall be un- 
able to find, seize, and sell sufficient of 
the property of such person, firm, asso- 
ciation, company, or corporation to pay 
such taxes and cost of sale, and such 
person, persons, company, or corpora- 
tion shall neglect or refuse, on request 
of assessor, to pay the same, or neglect 
or refuse to turn out property sufficient 
to pay such taxes and costs of sale, it 
shall be the duty of the assessor to go 
before any court or the judge thereof 
having competent jurisdiction, and 
make affidavit to the fact of assess- 
ment, the amount of taxes, the inabil- 
ity to find and seize property sufficient 
to pay such taxes and costs of sale, and 
the fact of neglect or refusal to pay the 
same or turn out property sufficient to 
pay the same and costs of sale; and on 
the filing of such affidavit the court or 
judge, or justice of the peace, as the 
case may be, shall issue a citation order- 
ing the party to appear forthwith, or at 
a subsequent period, not to exceed five 
days, before such court, judge, or jus- 
tice of the peace, to answer, under 
oath, concerning said party’s property. 
Such citation may be served by the as- 
sessor, the sheriff, or any constable of 
the county, and shall be served by de 
livering a copy thereof to such _ party 
personally, if he can be found, if not, 
by leaving a copy at his residence or 
place of business. On examination, if it 
shall appear that such party has any 
money, goods, chattels, or effects, the 
judge or justice of the peace shall order 
sufficient thereof to be turned out to the 
assessor to satisfy such taxes and costs 
of sale, and also costs of proceeding on 
the citation; and in case of wilful neg- 
lect or refusal by such party either to 
obey the order of citation, or the order 
to pay or to turn out property aforesaid, 
such party shall be deemed in con- 
tempt of such court, judge, or justice of 
the peace, and may be proceeded 
against as in other cases of contempt in 


‘.. 
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civil cases in the courts of justice in 
this state. For services, under the pro- 
visions of this section, such fees shall be 
allowed as for similar services in civil 
eases, to be collected only from parties 
owing such taxes, and be paid into the 
county treasury, in other respects than 
herein provided, the proceedings under 
‘this section shall be conducted as pro- 
vided in the civil practice of this state 
regulating proceedings supplemental to 
'execution, and in case it appears from 
‘the affidavit of the assessor that such 
‘person owing such taxes is about to ab- 
‘scond from the county,or is about to con- 
vey his property with intent fraudulent- 
‘ly to evade the payment of such taxes, 
‘in such cases the citation herein men- 
‘tioned may direct the officer serving 
‘the same to arrest such party and bring 
‘such party before. the court,- judge, or 
‘justice of the peace issuing the same. It 
‘shall not be lawful for a party served 
‘with the citation mentioned in this sec- 


| 
i 


Ever since statehood the people of 
Arizona, through their own elective ac- 
sions directly, and through actions of 
she several legislatures, have provided 
‘he funds with which to build up all 
‘lasses of educational instituticns, the 
miversity, the teachers’ colleges, for- 
nerly the normal schools, high schools 
ind all branches of the grade or com- 
non schools. Through direct legisla- 
ive appropriations, through bond _ is- 
ues of schsol districts, and from other 
ources of revenues, millions of dollars 
lave been invested by the people of 
\rizona for the purpose of establishing 
is a firm foundation for progress an 
iducational system which ranks among 
he highest when compared with simi- 
ar systems in other states. The people 
‘f Arizona realized through bitter ex- 
yeriences of early pioneer days, the 
tabilizing effect which proper educa- 
ion of the growing youth, will have 
pon perpetuating the ideas of free- 
‘om, liberty, and general welfare of 
he present and future generations of 
hat people. There can be no doubt 
hat an educated people, a_ people 
those education has taught them as 
adividuals, to know the truth. To 
istinguish as between what may be 
ew thoughts, and new efforts directed 
owards a better world, a happier and 
ontented public, and old and through 
Xperience discarded similar ideas, 
thich former ages have tried out and 
und wanting. The history of former 
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tion to sell or transfer such party’s prop- 
erty or effects so as to defeat the col- 
lection of taxes mentioned, or the costs, 
or any part thereof, and any person or 
persons so doing shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and should the said 
taxes fail to be collected by such pro- 
cess, then no future liability shall attach 
to said assessor therefor. All excesses 
over the taxes and cost of the proceeds 
of any such sale must be returned to the 
owner of the property sold, and until 
claimed, must be deposited in the hands 
of the county treasurer, subject to the 
order of the owner, his heirs or assigns. 
The unsold portion of any property may 
be left at the place of sale at the risk of 
the owner. The assessor shall be govern- 
ed as to the amount of taxes to be col- 
lected by him on the aforesaid person- 
al property by the state and county 
rate of the previous year. 

When the rate is fixed for the year 
in which such collection is made, then, 


PEOPLE SHOULD PLAN FOR PROSPERITY 


attempts towards the development of 
civilization itself, the experiences of the 
past with attempts to develop the 
sciences, the arts, and all the allied and 
connected aims and purposes of the 


peoples which have passed away, have ° 


paved a highway of successes and fail- 
ures, ripe with the teachings of exper- 
lence, as a guide to the present people, 
to hold to and build up and from every- 
thing which has proven sf worth to the 
ultimate perpetuity of real progress, 
with experiences of failures and de- 
feats, existing as wrecks along that 
highway of progress, to be avoided in 
the present and the future if the goal 
of success is to be ultimately reached 
through the united efforts of a deter- 
mined people. ‘All is not gold that 
glitters,’ and real education of individ- 
uals and of the public of which each 
individual is to be a unit as a factor of 
contro! to the end of perpetuating true 
American ideas of a self-governing peo- 
ple of freemen, means no more and no 
less than giving to those individuals a 
means of surely separating the grains 
of golden truths from the glitter of what 
may be false, though more alluring to 
the uneducated. 


Arizona Has Planned and Built to Meet 
All Present and Near Future 
Needs of Its Institutions. 

So it is that after nearly thirteen 
years of statehood, the people of Ari- 
zona are to be congratulated as to their 
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if a sum in excess of the rate has been 
collected, such excess shall not be ap- 
portioned to the state or the county, 
but the whole thereof shall remain in 
the county treasury, and must be repaid 
by the county treasurer to the person 
from whom the collection was made, or 
to his assignee, on demand therefor.” 
The foregoing provisions of law are 
given for the purpose of advising such 
of our readers of a situation which may 
confront them in connection with the 
next tax levy and assessment upon per- 
sonal property. Under the court decision 
and above law cases may arise in which 
collection of personal property taxes 
may become an imperative duty of 
county assessors. Taxpayers should be 
prepared to meet such payments, in cas- 
es where the value of their real estate, 
over and above real estate taxes, or 
over and above existing mortgages is 
not of value sufficient to secure the 
payment of personal property taxes. 


determined purpose of giving sincere 
Support t» the educational institutions 
of the state. The numerous and mas- 
sive buildiigs which mark the spacious 
campus grounds of the state university. 
The hearty response of legislative bod- 
ies which has resulted in the erection 
of splendid buildings for the purposes 
of the normal schools; the voluntary 
action of the people who have bonded 
their property, their spacious, well- 
equipped, and thoroughly modern com- 
mon and high schools, now greet the 
eyes of strangers within our gates, all 
standing as monuments of the intention 
of the people of Arizona to educate 
their children, and do so as the first in- 
dispensible step towards real and last- 
ing progress of the people. 

Further planning for progress, the 
people of the various counties of the 
state, have liberally bonded, that mile 
after mile of improved highways might 
be constructed. Over forty-five mil- 
lions of dollars have been expended up- 
on the highways of this state, since 
statehood. Of this amount practically 
one-half was raised by county bond is- 
sues. The people through their legis- 
latures, adopted the plan of using state 
highway funds for highways to be con- 
structed for “industrial development” 
of Arizona, and after over twelve years 
of operation under that plan, through 
co-operation of state officers with fed- 
eral officers, and a concert of action 

(Continued on Page Six) 
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MOTOR VEHICLE TITLE LAW WILL COST TI 
TIONAL EXPENSE OF COUNT 


scp tIru 


Responding to vepeatade inquiries 
from taxpay ers in all parts ot. j the state, 
as to the purposes, possible benefits, and 
cost of the new “Motor Vehicle, Title 
Law,” we called at the office.. of, the 
Secretary of State, for such information 
outside the law itself as could be »b- 
tained in answer to such inquiries. The 
Secretary responded to this callin oa 
letter containing an itemized statement 
covering the financial end of the sub- 
ject. The statement being cf items,as 
to amounts of fees received, and dis- 
bursements and liabilities up to the date 
of the letter. That statement includes 
what has been disbursed by the Secre- 
tary, items of liabilities incurred. but 
not yet paid, together with the Secre- 
tary’s estimate of the cost in that office 
of putting the law into effect and en- 
forcing it for the first year, also an esti- 
mate of probable receipts from fees for 
that period. The letter and statement 
are published in full as follows: 


Phoenix, Arizona, 
2 NOVEMBER 1925. 


SALARIES FOR LABOR 


1925—1 man checking foreign licenses 
(including use of auto) 
1925—1 man checking foreign 
(includinesuse sof: ato) gee 
1 man checking foreign licenses___.._.- 
1925—1 man checking foreign licenses 
(ineluding use of car) 
1 man checking foreign licenses..____.. 
1925—1 man checking foreign licenses 
(including use of car) 
1 man checking foreign licenses... 
Extra clerical hire (office) 
1925—1 man checking Second 
(ancitidino etise moO besCat) meanness 
8 men County Assessor’s office __... 
16 extra office clerical hire 
1 Cashier 


June, 


July, licenses 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. dealers 


PRINTING 


Display ad in 41 newspapers to auto owners ...... 


Claim No. 10, paid by check No. 39: 

500 Applications for S. H. Dealers’ License) 

500 applications, Dep. S.H,Dealers’ License) 

1000S: H. Dealers’ License, 1925 222.2: ) 

1000 S. H. Dealers’ License, 1925 2-22. ) 

500 Sup. Dealers’ License (2 colors) 
Claim No. 6, paid by checks 24 and 387: 

T5000 Motor Vehicle slic pec-eereerees ces 
Claim No. 47, paid by check No. 101: 

100000 Applications for Title 
Claim No. 64, paid by check No. 119: 

200000 Motor Operators’ Blanks .................. ) 

(Copy tor fee yz otate’s Oiticer. eee ) 

200000 Motor Operators’ Blanks 

(Copy for County Assessor 
Claim No. 68, paid by check No. 123: 

3000 Applications for Motor Numbers -..._.. 
Claim No. 76, paid by check No. 131: 

25000 Motor Vehicle; Blanks S23. eee 
Claim*No. 96, paid by check No. 159: 

101576: Certificates “of Litles’ See 
Claim No. 93, paid by check No. 158: 
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Honorable Rudolph Kuchler, 
State, Taxpayers’ ‘Association, 
Phoenix. ( 
Dear: Sir: «ct: tote TAU 

In, response to your request for a 
statement of expenditures required” in 
carrying -into effect: the provisions ‘of 
the Motor Vehicle Title. Law, ‘Chapter 
78, passed by:.the: Seventh: Legislature, 
1925, also the estimated réceipts-. thett 
will.be derived from the same. 

Your association is undoubtedly famil- 
iar with the efforts and recommenda- 


President, 


tions-of the National and State Auto- 
mobile Associations, also Secretary 


Hoover of the United States Department 
sf Commerce, that each state ‘should 
have uniform Motor Vehicle Laws that 
would have the effect of— 
PREVENTING OR LESSENING 
AUTOMOBILE THEFT, CURB 
RECKLESS and INCOMPETENT 
DRIVERS, KERFP ACCURATE 
CHECK ON SECOND HAND 
DEALERS OF AUTOMOBILES. 
The Certificate of Title Law passed 
by the last legislature is similar to that 


20000 Embossed Letter Heads and Envelopes 


NOVEMBER, 192) 


as adopted by some 28 other states am 
was enacted as a_ protective measur 
only and not as a revenue measure. — 

The Certificate of Title does not. haw 
to be-renewed unless the car ig sold o 
transferred to another person. a . 

The Operators’ Permits do not have b 
be venewed and-are issued to drive any 
and all ears as long as _ the operato 
lives in Arizona. 

In -making arrangements ee thi 
carrying of this law into operation, i 
has been necessary to consider the time 
prompt service, correct and economica 
manner of handling the Certificates o 
Titles to motor vehicle owners in thi 
State; to avoid, if possible, congestion 
and at the same time keep the filing anc 
preparing of a six-way index as thi 
other work progresses, purchase of sup 
plies and equipment based on at leas 
a year’s supply in advance in order t 
take care of the growth of the aut 
industry. 

The following statement includes al 
labor costs and such bills as have beer 
paid to date: at 


— 


(Special) 2S... ee eee ee ae 448.25 5,130.1: 
Ae POSTAGE 
175.00 Sept. 28, 1925—Claim No. 65, Check 120 ........ $ 2,500.00 
150.00 Oct. 14, 1925—Claim No. 4, Check 2 ..........:.... 200.00 
Oct. 20, 1925—Claim No. 7, Check 25 =. 200.00 
175.00 Nov. 9, 1925—Claim No. 66, Check 121 _........... 19.45 2,919.45 
150.00 = || 
TRAVEL 
175.00 Claim No. 46, Check No. 100 G2. =o. eee ) | 
150.00 Claim’'No.48, Check’ Nowi027 25 ee )$ 285.84 $ 285.84 
67.50 STATIONERY AND SUPPLIES } 
jer Claim No. 87, paid by Check No, 152 2... 68.15 
Renton Claim No. 81, paid by Check Note 3 Giece: eee 281.15 3 
Goon Claim No. 9, paid by. Check No. 38 -....0..........---- 98.50 447.86 
200.0045 64.51 ¢:00 FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 7 
Claim No. 85, paid by Check No. 150: 
2 Typewriters, exchanges = is =< $ 110.10 #! 
446.47 Claim No. 84, paid by Check No. 149: 
1 Envelope Sealer, Model"Gie 22 eee eee 75.00 | 
Claim No. 83, paid by Check No. 148: ' 
2: Lineatimegeyess 227 Aree Seer) oe ee eee 39.00 224.10 
et oie SS 
58.00 $ 13,324.81 
ESTIMATED UNPAID BILLS < 
SUPPLIES: 
yan Unbaid™ Bilis 205.5 ieee eer ene $ 32.20 $ 32.20 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
Twenty-five Steel Filing Cases —................---.--.:- 2,068.75 
505.05 : : 
Carpet and Saye: ior eee ee ee eae 269.56 2,338.31 
PRINTING . | 
614.75 Four Cash” Books" ee eee 204.50 if 
: ; Fifty Thousand Motor Vehicle Laws ................ 1,600.00 ¢ 
Pers 252,000 Operators’ Application Blanks ............ 1,638.00 = 
. 232,042. -KnVelOpesigaee cee noe ae: --o seeee eee ce 734.83 , 
120.70 200,000 Operator’s License Cards. .......:........----.- 1,246.10 4 
6b,000) etterssone inst rucul Ons ces seseee ee ree 570.00 
2,198.40 $0000 Duplicate index, S] ips eece eens saeceee eee 115.35 
5200 0n Money" @ beclcnla oc ae enn 15.00 
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: 


| 5,000 Duplicate Claim -Blanks7228 45.00/60. 
MIN GODDEY TAGS. -..2:cccceccqceess st. oooceoe-00de2 tk 


ESTIMATED SALARY AND OTHER EXPEN- 
-SES-IN CARRYING Lé.W INTO EFFECT... 
| Zz 
ESTIMATED MONEY DERIVED FROM OP- 
za ERATION OF MOTOR VEHICLE LAW: .. - 
| 


i. ~The above estimated amount of $47,- 


| 605. 20, necessary to carry this Law into 


effect, does not include any expense 
‘that may be incurred by any of. the 
arious County Assessors in. the issu- 
‘ance of the Operator’s Permits... 
Should you desire additional infor- 
‘mation, we shall be very glad to. serve 
u at any time. 
: Yours very truly, 
4 (Signed) James H. Kerby, 
a Secretary of State. 
=e. S. I would be pleased to have 
you look over my; Office and see the 
manner in whic): this work is being car- 
nied on in all it’s detail in order that 
your Association may be fully informed 
that the interest of the State and Tax- 
payers at large are being safeguarded. 
a (Signed) James H. Kerby. 
This Magazine has always opposed 
| a which grant to heads of any office 
treated for any public purpose, unlimit- 
bd powers of discretion as to what shall 
ve the scope and extent of administer- 
mg a public activity; has likewise op- 
posed legislation which grants to any 
officer or department power to expend 
Without I'mit, in conducting the activ- 
ties of such office and department. 
The history of the legislation covering 
hose laws which formerly existed and 
ranted such powers, is a history of 
inal repeal thereof. This particular 
‘aw goes back to the old and heretofore 
lisearded policy of creating unlimited 
dowers, and permitting an unlimited 
ise of funds to execute discretionary 
Mowers so unlimited. If from an ex- 
‘Mination of the actual cost of admin- 
stering the law, coupled with such 
| aera as to what is included in 
hat cost, as may be within the minds 
our readers in connection. with 
otices, letters, communications, publi- 
‘ations, and other details encountered 
y each owner of an automobile, the 
fimated cost—$47,605.20—of admin- 
stration in connection with the law, 
peaks for economy, then there may be 
00d reason for a law granting such 
wers without limit. At least a con- 
derable number of individuals in the 
lic are of the mind, that the efforts 
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WA PUBLIC $47,605.20, NOT INCLUDING ADDI- 
aS, IN ENFORCING THE LAW 


36.10 


65,000 Cars, September 30, at $1.00 
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AG te 


eee $ 65,000.00 
5,750.00 11,909.88 200,000° Operators’ Permits, at 50c _............ 100,000.00 
500 Second Hand Dealers, (Estimated) ath5_ 2,500.00 
10,000 Transfers of Title, Ate Si Bowe eh oe 10,000:00 
20,000.00 ESTIMATED KECEIPTS, OR MONEY THE 
. STATE* WILL RECEIVE OVER? ALL’ EX- 
$ 47,605.20 NS ISS: ee at eee te ee RE. 129,894.80 


of the Secretary of State to enforce the 
law have- already entailed too -much 
expense. And while the. primary in- 
tended effect of.the law may not have 
been for “revenue,” yet the legislature 
did have in mind a possible revenue to 
the state’ road fund, from the fees col- 
lected, when it provided that the resi- 
due of fees collected after paying ex- 
penses, should go to that state fund. 

It is of no immediate importance as 
to who may have’ been the author of the 
Certificate of Title Law. It is certain 
that the Secretary of State in a report 
to the Governor, of date January 2, 
1925, did recommend, an “Abstract of 
Title as a requirement for the issuance 
of Motor Vehicle Licenses.” Just why 


the activities connected with carrying 


that law into effect, after the Legis- 
lature enacted such a law, » quired a 
circularizing of automobile owners, in 
the form of a letter from a former offi- 
cer of the Automobile Association of 
Arizona, (now a resident of Chicago), 
therein absolving the Secretary of State 
from being its author, is not clear to in- 
quiring minds. The legislature enacted 
the law and is responsible for its pro- 
visions. At this time the Secretary of 
State is responsible only for activities 
and expenses connected with giving it 
effect. 

The figures of estimated expense as 
appear above include a “salary list.” 
Some twenty persons have been engag- 
ed for special purposes connected with 
different phases of the law. This Maga- 
zine has always been for economy. It 
has at all times had in mind the con- 
venience of the public in connection 
with regulatory measures like the law 
now discussed. The county assessors of 
each of the fourteen counties are still 
burdened with the labors of issuing 
automobile licenses; each of these as- 
sessors have been burdened with extra 
duties particularly incident to the issu- 
ing of driver’s licenses, and the relation 
of certificates of title to those duties. 
If the public—automobile owners—had 
been apprised of the fact, and with real 
co-operation on the part of the Secre- 
tary of State, those owners would have 


$177,500.00 $177,500.00 


- 


known that*their certificates could be 
obtained through the office of the as- 
sessor of their respective counties. The 
assessors ¢ould have been -provided 
with ‘assistants at the expense of the 
funds received from fees. The, public 
could have been just as efficiently serv- 
ed at home. The same argument which 
supported the change as to issuing 
automobile licenses and took from the 
Secretary of State the duties, and re- 
quired such licenses to be-issued by the 
ccunty assessors, including elements of 
less cost with greater convenience to the 
public. Would be an argument which 
would again speak for economy if the 
labors of issuing certificates of title to 
automobiles were distributed to the 
County A-sessors rather than practic- 
ally confin'ng the work to one office in 
the Capitol at Phoenix. 

The Secretary of State estimates a 
total revenue from the law of $177,- 
500.00. ‘hese figures include an aver- 
age of over three drivers for each licen- 
se for each automobile. The Magazine 
believes this estimate is excessive. 

With the taxpayers of Arizona bur- 
dened as they are with high taxes and 
large expenses connected with govern- 
mental activities in the state, it is to be 
regretted that a law has been placed 
in effect which will still further burden 
the public with fees and expenses, for 
purposes which will be of no substantial 
benefit to anyone. The Certificate of 
Title to an automobile although issued 
by the Secretary of State under official 
seal is no real evidence of the facts as 
to title. The records of county record- 
ers, with such filings as must still be 
made in these offices, remain as real 
records in which persons must look for 
real evidence as to Title of Automobile 
regardless of what may appear in the 
Secretary’s Certificate of Title obtained 
under the new law. 

NOTE—Since writing the above ar- 
ticle, the Attorney General has given 
an opinion that owners of cars are not 
required to pay a fifty-cent fee for 
“driver’s license.” This will hace 
the Secretary’s estimated rey enue by at 
least $32,500.00. 
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PEOPLE SHOULD PLAN 
FOR PROSPERITY 


(Continued from Page Three) 


between state and county officers, Ari- 
zona has a system of highways already 
constructed, which serve the major por- 
tions of its people, connect with pas- 
sable and safe highways all of the larg- 
er towns, cities and communities of the 
state, with other portions thereof and 
places therein, and at the same time 
relieves the trans-state travelers of their 
former dread of highways of desert 
sands. 


Our cities and towns have responded 
to demands for lights, for water, for 
sewers, and for paving of streets, have 
acquired sites for public playgrounds 
and parks. In so doing have to a large 
extent, made provisions for present 
needs, and anticipated future needs 


which may arise through increased 
populations with increased demands 
therefrom. The people have again 


planned for progress in the manner in 
which funds have been provided for 
public purposes named above, and 
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many others, deemed necessary for 
public welfare. 

The civic pride of the people ot ari- 
zona has not been lacking in purpose to 
put its public institutions, its public 
buildings, its highways, and all of the 
various public activities existing in the 
state, upon a par with advanced ideas 
of older, richer, and more populous 
states, and the cities, towns, and com- 
munities thereof. Arizona expects to 
prosper. Arizona expects to progress. 
Arizona expects to take its place in the 
top ranks with sister states. To accom- 
plish those expectations its people have 
planned for progress. 


Arizona a Land of Natural Oppor- 
tunities and Vast Values of 
Undeveloped Resources. 


The people of Arizona, better than 
any other, realize that the state is a 
land of possibilities. That people fully 
realize that nature has endowed the 
state with countless opportunities for 
individual successes and attainments. 
That people have through its activities 
in public endeavors, prepared the way 
in such manner as to appear attractive, 
and which should prove so to the count- 
less thousands of people of other states 
who are looking for opportunities—for 
an individual gold spot at the end of the 
rainbow of promise. 

There is one element which has been 
lacking in the whole plan of progress. 
When all has been said, when all plans 
have been carried out. When not to be 
surpassed educational opportunities 
have been created as one attraction to 
possible new homebuilders, and new 
investors, and new citizens for Arizona. 
When excellent provision has been 
made for travelers who would perhaps 
investigate the natural opportunities 
which nature itself has sprinkled in the 
hills and valleys and through rugged 
mountains, and vast mesas of lands 
which have been and may yet be made 
into productive agricultural lands 
through feasible and not prohibitively 
expensive irrigation and -reclamation 
projects. 


Are Present Tax and Other Public 
Burdens Weak Links in the Chain 


of Progress for Arizona? 


When the people of Arizona prepar- 
ed the feast of promised opportunities 
and extended an invitation to the world 
to partake thereof, it may have over- 
looked what, to those who might other- 
wise accept that invitation, might be- 
come the real deciding factor for or 
against an acceptance. The people of 
Arizona have planned for progress, 
have expended millions of dollars con- 
sistent with such plans, but that people 
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must at all events regardless of whether — 
such plans carry through to realization, 
carry the present and future costs of . 
those plans. Newcomers will come and . 
find those burdens of cost to be shared — 


by them, in common with the people — 
now here. If for any reason it should 

become apparent that the cost has be- 
come an aggregate amounting to too 
much of a burden; or, if it should be- 
come apparent that the existing oppor- 
tunities which without the future bur- 
dens of cost of past public projects, im- 

provements, and continued public ac- 

tivities could be accepted and worked 

out to individual profit, and cannot be 

so worked out to similar results for rea- 
son of public burdens already imposed — 
as a blanket over all private activities, 
then it may be said, and said truthfully, — 
that a weak link exists in the chain. ia 
That weak link embodied in the slogan _ 
of this Magazine: “Economy in the 

Expenditure of Public Money.” Not 

such an economy as would be so close 

as would prevent the expenditure of 
public funds for the real and indispen-_ 
sible needs of progress, but such econ-— 
omy as would have been, or will be, con- 

sistent with a proper provision made 

for the needs of a present public in Ari- 

zona, with well considered, conserva- 

tively rather than speculatively, antici- 

pation of the near future as present 
Meeds of the public may become in- 
creased through a realization of all 
other plans which the public has made 
for progress and development of our, 
state. 
The final analysis of the whole situa- 
tion by possible new comers to our state,’ 
will be, can they make good. Can) 
they accept any of the opportunities. 
for making good, and thereafter carry’ 
the required share of public burdens 
thereon in addition to all other uncer-) 
tainties which attend upon any new 
lprivate financial venture, and eventu-' 
ally put that venture in condition to 
show a profit. 


Any Existing Weakness in Plans of 
Progress Should be Eliminated 
Through Economy. 


' 
t 


If there exists such conditions in Ari-’ 
zona, that the public burdens upon the. 
people when considered by outsiders,’ 
may become a retarding factor against’ 
those outsiders joining for the progress’ 
of the state, then the very first action of 
our people should be to get together, 
and as earnestly and persistently as they 
have pulled together in connection with 
past efforts and plans for progress, and 
plan and develop and put into effect 
united efforts for economy. Progress. 
follows individual prosperity. Public 
progress follows from an effort of gen-. 
eral individual prosperity. The plans 
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and purposes of public activities should 
not be or become so elaborate and ex- 
pensive, as to make the private burden 
lof expense required to support those 
activities, so burdensome in fact, that 
jindividuals facing the possibility of 
such burdens, cannot see prosperity for 
themselves, regardless thereof. Where 


| The 1925 Legislature passed an ‘‘em- 
ergency” appropriation as follows:— 

' “Section 1. There is hereby appro- 
‘oriated from the General Fund of the 
State of Arizona, not otherwise appro- 
briated, the sum of Two Hundred Sev- 
snty-Five Thousand Dollars for the use 
nf the University cf Arizena for ome 


fency construction and equipment 
‘he campus of said University that the 
Jniversity might be prepared to 
or the increased student enrollment. 
Section 2. The moneys appropriated 
y this act shall be placed to the credit 
f the University of Arizona for the im- 
Tovement, support and maintenance of 
fe University of Arizona upon the pas- 
age of this bill and its approval by the 
rovernor, and the State Auditor is here- 
y authorized to draw his warrants 
pon the State Treasurer for the pay- 
1ent of the same. 
‘Section 8. WHEREAS, an_ urgent 
ecessity exists for the appropriation of 
ids to pay for the immediate contin- 
ing construction, and the provisions of 
lis act are necessary for the develop- 
sent of said University and the preser- 
ation of the Public peace and health 
ad safety, an emergency is hereby de- 


q 


on 


care 


j 


'For one reason and another, and from 
ome cause or another the direct prop- 
oty taxes levied in Arizona have in- 
eased from a total of $5,550,302.00 as 
e total levied and collected in 19138, to 
total of $17,685,369.00 levied and to 
: collected upon the tax-rolls for the 
vesent year, 1925. The assessed valu- 
jon of property in the meantime has 
lereased from $375,862,414.66 for 
var 1913, to the aggregate of $640,- 
15,855.00 for the present year. The 
‘gregate of direct taxes has more than 
pled; the assessed valuations of prop- 
ty has not doubled in the same period. 
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the individuals of the whole public 
whose united activities must support 
the burden of carrying on and paying 
for all public activities, cannot carry on 
and prosper, then any existing plans 
or policies having a purpose of general 
public progress have a weak link. A 
rule of economy must be inserted into 


clared to exist, and this act shall be in 
full force and effect from and after its 
passage and approval by the Governor 
and is hereby exempt from the provis- 
ion of referendum provided for in the 
State Constitution.” 

The emergent need of funds to pro- 
vide funds which the above bill was 
passed, may be told in the following :— 
“Bids For New Gym at University to be 

Opened Nov. 20. 

University of Arizona (Tucson), Oct. 
30.—Bids for the new gymnasium for 
the men of the University of Arizona 
have been advertised for November 20, 
and the contract for the building will be 
let soon after in a meeting of the board 
of regents, it was announced recently at 
the University. 

The new gymnasium will be 120 feet 
wide and 220 feet in length, and _ is 
large enough for three basketball courts, 
with room enough to accommodate 
several thousand spectators. The gym 
will also be used for holding student- 
body social functions. 

In the basement of the building will 
be located the lockers, showers, visiting 
team dressing rooms, and an auxiliary 
gym for boxing and wrestling. It is 


‘Review of Figures of Direct Taxes in Arizona Since Statehood 


The assessing officers have applied the 
same rule of measuring values to arrive 
at the total values of taxable property 
in year 1925, as was provided for use in 
arriving at values during the preceed- 
ing years. 

For the benefit of those to whom tax 
rates per hundred are still considered 
as the measure of increased taxation, 
the table shows that the average rate 
per hundred of valuation in 1918, was 
$1.505 in 1918, increased to 2.76 per 
hundred in 1925, as averages spread 
over the whole state as to taxes raised 
for state, county, city, town, school dis- 
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such plans. Economy as to what public 
activities are to be continued. Economy 
as to actual use of public money when 
applied to necessary public activities. 
Economy connected with it all, consist- 
ent with the real present ability of the 
taxpaying public to pay public burdens, 
and at the same time privately prosper. 


AN “EMERGENCY APPROPRIATION” 


hoped that the shell of the building will 
be ready in time for varsity basketball 
season in February.”’ (From Arizona 
Republican Oct. 31, 1925.) 


If the public will turn back to the 
time when the legislature acted in 
making the above appropriation, and 


refresh its memory as to the then exist- 
ing state of the funds actually in the 
treasury it will be remembered that the 
above appropriation together with the 
expenses of the legislative session, 
would have exhausted the treasury of 
cash funds. The public will remember 
that an issue of ‘‘tax anticipatory 
bonds” was made to supply funds’ to 
avoid an excess registration of state 
warrants. Under the existing laws and 
policies of the state, there is no doubt of - 
legislative power to enact emergency: 
measures which include appropriations. : 
Under those same laws there is no 
doubt but what the board of regents 
have full and exclusive power to use: 
appropriations so made and determine 
what “Emergency construction and 
equipment on the campus of the Univer- 
sity that the University might be pre-- 
pared to care for the increased student 
enrollment.” 


trict, and other district taxes. 

The figures tell the story that 
wealth of Arizona has not increased any 
where near as the demands of the pub- 
lic for tax raised funds to support gov- 
ernmental activities has increased. The 
state legislatures have responded in 
making appropriations for the upbuild- 
ing of an educational system in Arizona, 
including hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for buildings, grounds, and im- 
provements of the various state educa- 
tional institutions; the legislature has 
responded liberally towards acceding to 
the demands of localities of the public 


the 
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for special appropriations for particu- 
lar bridges, particularly expensive por- 
tions of highways, as weli as continuing 
the ten cent state road tax levy. The 
legislature has created commissions for 
this that and the other purpose with an 
idea of fostering and protecting differ- 
ent classes of private enterprises and ac- 
tivities. All of the counties of the state 
have bonded and many re-bonded for 
highway construction. School districts 
have “modernized” school grounds and 
school buildings, have followed the 
trend of improved educational ideas, al- 
most without limit as to the reflected 
cost thereof to taxpayers. Without im- 
puting any but the highest ideals to the 
public of Arizona. Granting that the un- 
derlying motives for all that has been 
done through governmental activities, 
were motives to the end of progress 
and development. To the end of pros- 
perity for the citizens of Arizona. To 
the end of attracting more and more of 
an increased migration of people from 
other states to become actors in a con- 
tinued up-building of this state. Con- 
ceding all this to have been an honest 
purpose, and prompted by the persist- 
ent endeavor of Arizona to have the 
best of everything possible for the  in- 
creased welfare, happiness, and  con- 
tentment of its public, that concession 
may be made, and still that same public 
must face in increased tax-burdens the 
cost of its efforts. 

Nor can an amount of over six mil- 
lions of dollars of ‘‘other sources of 
revenue” which is added to the seven- 
teen million six hundred and_  eighty- 
five thousand dollars of direct taxes, to 
produce a total of nearly twenty-four 
millions of dollars which the public of 
Arizona is contributing to its govern- 
mental activities of the present year, a 
six millions of dollars—not to be over- 
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Nor again, can the public escape the 
burden of the future which that public 
has through self-imposed bond issues, to 
an aggregate of nearly 45,000,000.00 of 
dollars of. strictly public bonds, which 
does not include other quasi public 
debts of a character similar to public 
bonds, such.as irrigation. district bonds, 
liens upon reclamation projects and the 
like, and which burdens have been al- 
ready created for an inescapable future 
payment by future publics of Arizona, 
all existing as a present pledge for fu- 
ture payment by taxpayers who may 
then become the owners of the lands, 
and other permanently existing proper- 
ties as then exist, and of which the 
amount of $640,895,855.00 is the tax- 
able wealth value of the state today. 
Whether public burdens increase or de- 
crease in the aggregate of dollars re- 
quired to carry those burdens, private 
energies, private enterprises, and the 
individual units of the present, the im- 
mediate future, and a more remote fu- 
ture, must each in turn discharge those 
burdens. 


It is not the intention of the Maga- 
zine to discourage an optimistic public, 
its readers. It does not desire to be 
classed among the so-called pessimists. 
There may be those among the public 
who oppose any kind of public expendi- 
ture which involves an increased tax, to 
whose eyes and vision no future possible 
benefit to the public can be seen when 
the question of immediate tax-dollars to 
be paid, intervene. This Magazine cer- 
tainly is not of such a class. Having be- 
fore it the results as appear in carefully 
prepared tables, so prepared from au- 
thentic records, and taken from official 
reports, the Magazine feels that it can 
caution the public, that it can present a 
financial balance sheet of public financ- 
es, and therewith suggest a future 
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new bond issues. and, in general, both 
conservatism and» economy as to be ap- | 
plied to public activities which require) 
financial support through direct taxes 
and through the collection of other 
sources of public revenues, as will re- 
sult in confining such new ventures, new 
activities, and in continuing present ven- 
tures and present activities, within the 
bounds-of lines: of Jimit as established 
when the actual figures of increased 
taxes and other revenues, are connected 
with the official figures of real taxable 
wealth.of the state, covering a period 
of thirteen years, and after considerin 
the extent to which publie endeavors, 
with the increased cost thereof, have 
during such period increased the finan- 
cial ability of the public to pay present 
costs, or the ability of the present publie 
to incur additional burdens. a 
The public is cautioned to stop, ‘ae 


and listen. To look ahead. To consider 
what is surely in store for future liquit 
dation with public money raised 
threugh private endeavors. To tak 
stock of present conditions, to be care- 
ful and prudent, rather than reciiaay 
speculative as to near future change in 
those conditions. This is all that the 
Magazine has in mind in this and other 
articles which appear in its columns. 4 

The smallest craft on the ocean may 
be manned by sailors of knowledge and 
experience, whose knowledge of dan- 
gerous reefs may be so sure, that their 
warnings to the most majestic liners, of 
hidden dangers in the course pursued, 
might be heeded or at least graciously 
received. Such warnings would at least 
be welcome to all who had the ultimate 
safety of the ship at heart, and intel 
upon its pursuing a true course to its 
ultimate destiny. Only to those of less 
honest purposes as to final and success- 
ful voyage would accuse the warner 


Jooked when looking at the financial course of conservatism, of such economy ©f being meddlers, or with any attempt 
cost of it all. in promoting of new public ventures, at interfering with progress. i 
SUMMARY OF TAXES FOR ALL PURPOSES—COMPARATIVE STATEMENT—1913 TO 1925, INCLUSIVE i 
YEAR ra “< ers State General Co. Special District City and Town Total Taxes Ave. Tax Rate per 
aluation axes Taxes Taxes Taxes ic 
1913 $375,862,414.66 $1,860,518.95 32,557,517.87 §$ 574,894.41 $ 557,371.75 $ PEE Ow: es 
1914 407,267,393.11 1,812,339.89 2,545,564.84 679,472.16 721,967.69 5,759,344.58 1 408 
OLS 420,532,411.90 2,270,875,02 2,992,595.58 786,034.97 774,180.49 6.823.686.06 1.6215 
1916 486,406,518.50 1,945,626.07 3,099,3801.45 837,966.46 857,048.47 6 739,942 45 1.4039 
TOL, 697,526,619.68 Slo. (67.41 3,551,816.92 LS SOs 1,087,486.65 9.562.941.12 L371 
1918 834,020,532.22 3,252,680.08 4,172,973.05 1,294,684.51 1,279,571.88 9.999,909.52 1199 
1919 855,224,720.93 5,1381,348.32 5,026,881.62 20Ob.1025387 1,445,260.56 13,668,592.87 1.60 q 
1920 884,455,682.50 4,201,164.42 6,073,479.64 3,219,492.76 1,883,847.06 15,437,983.88 1.75 : 
1921 830,536,582.00 6,062,917.04 6,894,955.0} 2,035,125.85 1,937,960.95 17,431.558.85 2.10 ; 
1922 732,021,286.00 3,733,308.58 6,530,067.75 2,366,374.26 1,987,412.49 14,617.163.08 2.00 ‘ 
1923 697,002,006.00 4,007,761.55 7,104,898.40 3,143,217.46 1,955,299.95 16,211,177.36 2.32 
1924 649,879,308.00 3,639,324.13 6,454,954.92 3,206,944.37 1,854,582.67 15,155,806.09 2.33 ¥ 
1925 640,895,855.00 4,998,987.00 6,921,198.00 
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PUBLIC BONDED INDEBTEDNESS IN MARICOPA 
| COUNTY 


} AMOUNT OF AVAILABLE FOR NET BONDED ANNUAL 
; BONDS OUTSTANDING REDEMPTION INDEBTEDNESS INTEREST 
General County Bonds ............ $ 8,794,136.43 $243,201.27 $ 8,550,935.16 $ 494,063.89 
| DistrictaBondsis tk. sos .  7,514,000.00 408,669.67 7,105,330.33 425,731.00 
| Gita arid sete oie 9 elle 4,442,900.00 246,325.29 4,196,574.71 239,074.00 
| 
| TNE A Lito dee wae. $20,751,036.43 898,196.23 $19,852,840.20 $1,158,868.89 


The above figures show the amounts of bonds which have been issued by Maricopa county, by the 
several school and other districts therein, and by the various towns and cities thereof. A TOTAL OUT- 
STANDING AMOUNT OF $20,751,036.43. There is credited upon that amount redemption funds to an 
aggregate of $898,196.23, which includes taxes levied for redemption of bonds, and a credit on account 
of the anticipated share of Maricopa county in the one millicn acre land grant made by Congress to retire 
an old issue of railroad aid bonds. With this credit made, there remains $19,852,840.20 of public debt in 
Maricopa county, for which there was levied upon the tax rolls of 1925, a total of $1,158,869.89 for inter- 
est, and a total of $481,274.11 for redemption of bonds. OUT OF ALL DIRECT TAX LEVIES A TOTAL 
OF $1,640,143.00, IS LEVIED IN MARICOPA COUNTY FOR BOND PURPOSES ONLY. THUS TAX- 
PAYERS ARE REQUIRED TO PAY OVER $4,500.00 PER DAY, ON ACCOUNT OF BOND ISSUES 
WHICH THEY HAVE VOTED. 


THESE FIGURES TELL THEIR OWN STORY TO THE TAXPAYERS OF THE COUNTY, ITS CITIES, 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND OTHER DISTRICTS, AS BEING SELF-IMPOSED TAX BURDENS WHICH AC- 

| COUNT TO THE AMOUNT OF $1,640,143.00 ANNUALLY FOR INCREASED TAXES. The untold portion 
of the story is that no redemption fund levy has yet been made for many thousands of dcllars of bonds, 
ard that such levies as made, have not been adequate te distribute pro rata over the terms of bonds, an 
annual amount sufficient to retire same at maturity. APPROXIMATELY ANOTHER $500,000.00 MUST 
BE ADDED TO THE ANNUAL TAX ROLLS FOR REDEMPTION FUNDS, WHEN PROPER REDEMP- 
TION FUND LEVIES ARE MADE. Taxpayers can look for no relief from above burdens until present pub- 


lic bond issues are paid. 
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FACING THE STATE TAX FACTS | 


The question of levying taxes, the 
question of the ability and inclination 
of the people to pay taxes, and the 
question of tax levies in amount beyond 
the power of the people to pay, are not 
new questions. 


It is equally true, that no matter in 
what form taxes are collected, nor from 
whom the initial payment of taxes must 
come, those taxes are a burden upon the 
whole community, and that relief from 
high taxes can effectually come through 
reducing the amounts of public expendi- 
tures. 


The points above are true with re- 
spect to the tax situation in Arizona as 
they are in every state where taxpayers 
are struggling with high taxes and look- 
ing for ways to reduce them. The Cali- 
fornia Tax Digest says upon those ques- 
tions, as follows: 


“No matter what means you may de- 
vise to levy taxes, be sure that the com- 
munity itself will pay them.” 


This bit of sound philosophy was ut- 
tered by Benjamin Franklin when, be- 
fore the Revolution, in London, he was 
called upon by the British Minister for 
advice on the best method of raising 
revenue for the Crown. 


It is as true today as then. 


There is only one way to get relief 
from high taxation. That is found in 
spending less money. If there is to be 
relief from high taxation, taxpayers 
‘must look near home for the remedy, 
and apply it when the next tax levy is 
‘being made. Facing facts may be less 
agreeable than fighting windmills; but 
it is more likely to produce results. 


It is difficult to face the bitter facts, 
and to tell the disagreeable truth, that 
‘lower -taxes can only come through the 
strictest economy on the part of public 
and office holders alike. The root of 
high taxation is found in the constantly 
increasing expenditures and disburse- 
ments, not only of state governments, 
but of the counties, cities, towns and 
school districts. 


After dealing with figures which per- 
tain to California, and which through 
repeating, would be of no special inter- 
est to our readers, and continuing a dis- 
_cussion of ways and means for tax re- 


duction, the California Tax Digest goes 
on to say: 


“While it is true that state expendi- 
tures have risen, a cure cannot-be found 
by directing attention to this fact alone; 
for local government costs have increas- 
ed much more in proportion; and, to my 
way of thinking, there will not be any 
real taxation decrease in California, un- 
til these facts are faced soberly and 
without prejudice by the taxpayer and 
taxspender alike. The public, by minor- 
ity action, is suffering from living be- 
yond its ability to pay, and the conse- 
quences are just as painful as those 
suffered by the individual from the 
same cause. 


“The state and all of its political sub- 
divisions must co-operate for relief from 
high taxes. I predict that, until dis- 
agreeable tax facts are faced, the tax 
burden will grow more and more intol- 
erable. The spending of public money 
cannot continue indefinitely unless there 
is a great increase in the income of the 
entire community, a contingency to be 
hoped for, but hardly to be relied upon 
as a basis for a continuation of public 
expenditure. It may be said that today 
capital available for productive invest- 
ment is seeking a place to work where 
conditions are at least favorable for a 
fair return, without the tax burdens 
taking a greater share than do the stock 
holders. 

“It may be said that it is impossible 
to curtail public expenditures. In ans- 
wer, I assert that necessity is truly the 
mother of invention. Most of those who 
read this are spending far less than dur- 
ing the flush days of 1919 and 1920. 
Personal expenditures have not been 
reduced because of a desire, but because 
of necessity. 


td 


“There is likewise a limit to spending 
of public money, and this is fixed by the 
faamount which can be raised withow 
destroying the source of the revenue 
The state, county, municipality or othe 
political taxing subdivision, spending 
beyond its income, first exhausts every 
possible means of raising revenue, anc 
then goes into debt so far as possible 
When the limit is reached in both diree 
tions, and the sinking fund has not sunk 
there is a funding process, a stagnatio1 
of values, and a crash, which in the cage 
of an individual would be terminated it 
the bankruptcy court. 


bial 


No Crippling of Public Enterprises§ 
Necessary. 


California is a wealthy state. It i 
not faced with the necessity of crippling 
its schools, its roads, or its public enter 
prises. A check in public expenditure; 
does not mean an abandonment of pro 
gress. ) 

“It means a period of rest and inven 
tory, which will be of service to all, an¢ 
give the taxpayer a chance to recuper 
ate.” | 

The above quotation is but a repeti 
tion of what has come to be an almos 
universal opinion of writers and think 
ers whose energies are devoted toward: 
suggestions as to how tax burdens maj 
be decreased. All come to the sam 
results which is, that the root whiel 
grows into high taxes, to meet all de 
mands for money to pay for public ae 
tivities, is the amount expended. TI 
taxes are to be reduced, that root mus 
be budded with a live bud of economy 
such as will tend to reduce public de 
mands requiring public expenditures 
and will tend to reduce to the minimun 
of efficiency, the amounts actually ex 
pended for any required public purpose 


Develop New Enterprises and Create New Activities 
to Distribute Tax Burdens - 


The year 1925 is drawing to a close. 
The time is at hand when everyone is 
looking over his or her business affairs 
for the past year, and taking an inven- 
tory of assets and liabilities. Business 
men are taking stock, making up their 
balance sheets, and making plans for 


future business progress. All publi 
business which entails a provision fo. 
public funds, that the activities thereo: 
may be carried on; every newly propos 
ed public project, public improvement 
and all plans for future public progress 
is the direct business of all taxpayers 
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and the business of every citizen of Ari- 
zona, whose private activities for their 
individual purposes, are conducted in 
Arizona. 

_. The time is at hand when all taxpay- 
ers and all citizens should follow in the 
footsteps of private business men and 
women, and take stock of the present 
public financial situation in Arizona. 
All direct taxpayers appreciate that 
taxes.are high. The whole public know 
that public expenditures have increased 
almost beyond the bounds of reason. 
‘When the public commence to take 
account of the total amounts which have 
been made available for public expendi- 
iture for the fiscal year, 1925-1926, and 
realize that such aggregate is over 
'$23,679,000.00. When the public com- 
mences to go over the lists of what 
would compare to the stockholders in a 
private corporation, it will find less than 
‘one hundred thousand of such stock- 
holders. (The last total state registra- 
‘tion of voters was 98,691.) The policies 
‘and plans for future activities of the 
public are in the hands of those voters. 
as the acting stockholders in the govern- 
mental affairs of Arizona. _Those stock- 
holders cannot escape the fact that un- 
der above figures—$23,679,000.00—of 
the cost of public business, each has on 
the average of individual burden, over 
$230.00, to which he or she, either di- 
wectly or indirectly must contribute a 
share for the year mentioned above. 


Reduce Demands for Expenditure and 
| _ Increase the Taxable Wealth to 
Pay What is Required. 

_ There are two main questions before 
the Arizona public, under the head of 
general good of that public. The one 
question is that of planning for such 
2economy as to what shall be “public 
activities’ with such a minimum of ex- 
venditure in the conduct thereof as may 
pe consistent with the carrying on of 
those necessary activities with efficien- 
‘ty in results. Directly connected with 
that question is the fact that the tax- 
ible wealth of the public in Arizona, 
wd the numbers of the citizens of the 
state are existing elements. Whether 
r not there comes about an increase in 
he one or the other of those elements, 
he present public with its taxable prop- 
arty, with and through the individual 
‘\tivities of its private citizens, must 
»yroduce enough to make the required 
lirect or indirect contributions to the 
a treasuries, until a total of over 
'23,679,000.00 is placed therein to meet 
he demands for public expenses and ex- 
venditures. The second question is, 
hat of developing other sources, new 
ources of revenue, through increased 
evelopment of private business enter 
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prises in the state, and thereby and as 
a necessary consequence thereof in- 
creasing the numbers of citizens in the 
state, to be connected with such new 
private business activities. Directly 
connected with this question is the man- 
ner of doing it. Directly to result there- 
from to the full extent of such develop- 
ment in new activities, will be a distri- 
bution of public burdens over a greater 
taxable wealth, and among yet more 
persons to share those burdens. 

In an attempt to solve the above 
questions, it may be said that there ex- 
ists a present power in the public to tax 
individuals, and the property holdings 
of individuals, to the point of an aband- 
onment by individuals of the activities, 
and to the point of confiscating their 
property holdings for public purposes. 
The public can if it chooses so to do, 
continue to increase the aggregate of 
demands for contribution from the in- 
dividuals of that public, can do so to 
such an extent, that regardless of pres- 
ent earnings, present current incomes, 
either from individual activities, or from 
those activities devoted to making their 
property holdings productive of income. 
Can tax and enforce collection thereof 
to such an extent that payment of those 
taxes will require inroads upon such 
savings, accummulations, and property 
acquired heretofore, as will ultimately 
destroy any private ability to pay taxes 
at all. 

If the merchant or business man dis- 
covers at the end of a business year that 
the expenses of that year have made 
inroads upon the capital invested at the 
beginning of the year, that merchant or 
business man immediately devotes an 
unceasing energy to discover the reason 
therefor. If that business man is pru- 
dent, if endowed with an ability to suc- 
ceed, and ascertains a condition of busi- 
ness where the income and profits are 
less than expenses, he will not continue 
to pile up more and more business ex- 
penses. That business man will mark 
time, will carry on as best he can, until 
a means of either reducing expenses is 
worked out, or until new fields of ex- 
tension for that business can be found, 
from the business to be done therewith 
a greater volume of business may fol- 
low, over which to distribute the over- 
head expenses. The public in Arizona 
is facing a situation not dissimilar to the 
illustration of the merchant. The pro- 
ductive ability of individual units of 
citizens and their private activities to- 
wards producing incomes, towards ac- 
quiring profits, is not resulting in net 
profitable production, in proportion to 
that increase which appears as increas- 
ed taxes and increased demands for 


public purposes, and so appears as ex- 
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pense upon those individual units which 
must ultimately whether or not, pay the 
cost of government in the state. The 
second question is in fact the more im- 
portant question, that question of in- 
creasing the numbers of new activities 
for private gain, in the state, and what 
follows in this article is directed to that 
question. 

Devote Energies Towards Creating 
Demands to Attract More People 
and Homebuilders to Arizona 

It behooves the people of this state, 
acting individually, and collectively, and 
through present civic bodies and asso- 
ciations, or through new ones organized 
for the distinct purpose of studying the 
resources of Arizona; for investigating 
its real opportunities, its real natural 
and commercial possibilities, all to the 
end of bringing about such a correla- 
tion of one with another, as will result 
in adding new investors to the lists of 
business enterprises, as will result in 
establishing new industries the base of 
operations of which will be the natural 
products, the ranching and farming 
products, to be worked out in such man- 
ner that Arizona will be able to offer 
to the outside world the finished pro- 
ducts of its minerals, its wool, its cot- 
ton, and all other raw products which 
its people now produce. Such endeavors 
as will ultimately attract new and more 
wage-earners, with an actual means of 
livelihocd provided for them. Such en- 
deavors as will ultimately increase the 
population of Arizona with contented 
hcemebuilders, contented because indi- 
vidually prosperous. Such endeavors 
as will increase the numbers of perman- 
ent customers for cur merchants and 
tradesmen. Such endeavors as will, 
when their purposes are attained, keep 
millicns of dollars of the so-called “bal- 
ance of trade’’, within the state of Ari- 
zona, to become the means of increasing 
the real and stable wealth thereof, a 
real increase in the taxable wealth of 
the state, with resulting decrease in 
public burdens upon present taxpayers, 
through a distribution of these burdens 
among greater numbers and new tax- 
able property. 

The Arizona public has labored to 
the peak of the load in creating finan- 
cial burdens for governmental activities 
and purposes, to pave the way for great 
progress in the future. That same pub- 
lic can well pause at that peak, and de- 
vote its creative energies and abilities, 
towards raising private activities, and 
enterprises, to that same degree of real 
development. All to the end that pub- 
lic activities may finally be supported 
through private business activities, with- 
out such strain as now retards real ad- 
vancement of the latter. 
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Taxation in Counties for General and Other Purposes Therein | 


The table which goes with this article 
is'prepared for the purpose of giving 
our readers some general idea of the 
amount of taxes which are levied for 
county purposes in their respective 
counties, and by dividing the figures as 
to each county under distinct headings 
some idea can be obtained as to how 
the cost of county government in each 
county of the state compares with simi- 
lar costs in other counties. The table 
is arranged with the counties in alpha- 
betical order, and following each coun- 
ty name, appears the assessed valuation 
of property upon the county rolls, upon 
which county tax rates are levied to pro- 
duce the required amounts for use in 
conducting the business of each whole 
county. After each county there also 
appears the total tax rate per hundred 
of assessed valuation, levied upon all 
property in each county to produce the 
required amounts for county purposes. 

In connection with the separate funds 
for which county taxes are levied, and 
particularly with reference to the sev- 
eral items which appear opposite the 
names of counties and under the head- 
ing: “General Fund Amount’, it must 
be remembered that this fund includes 
items which in business would be called 
“overhead expenses.”’ The costs of the 
superior courts, the salaries of court 
officers, the fees and mileage of jurors, 
the salaries and expenses of the several 
county officers, of their deputies, regu- 
lar assistants, and special assistants, the 
upkeep of county buildings, the support 
of the poor, “‘outdoor support” so-called 
when relief is granted direct to the 
needy, and the expenses of the county 
poor farm, or county hospitals, and all 


PER $100.00 COUNTY TAXES GENERAL FUND 
COUNTY VALUATION VALUATION AMOUNT PR 
APACHE = See $ 8,904,063.00 $2.075 $ 184,759.00 $ 46,907.00 | 
COCHICn eee 108,146,537.00 55 594,806.00 254,901.00 
COCONINO eee 20,262,659.00 1.0605 214,885.00 102,651.00 
GIs Cie ee 83,654,866.00 7942 664,387.00 166,473.00 
GRATA M Seances 12,091,714.00 1.74 210,395.00 30,229.00 
GCREENLE ese oo 21,682,358.00 1.18 255,852.00 73,503.00 
MARICOPA eens 117,522,692.00 1.44 1,692,326.00 323,187.00 
MOHAVE) s.cccc.cclc- 14,518,452.00 2.015 292,547.00 110,485.00 
INAV Ai oe ee 11,188,394.00 1.793 200,608.00 66,067.00 
PIMA Ce ee See 66,803,833.00 1.22 815,008.00 162,267.00 
ENG aoe eee 47,700,829.00 1.035 493,704.00 90,011.00 |. 
SANTA CRUZ .............. 12,012,747.00 1.652 198,451.00 55,787.00 
YAVAPAT 2 oe 93,699,894.00 756 708,371.00 191,710.00 | 
YUMA™ __..0,. 50000 22,706,817.00 1.74 395,099.00 127,158.00 ape 
TOTAL... $640,895,855.00 $6,921,198.00 $1:801:338%00" 
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similar, annually and currently repeat- 
ing, county expenses come under this 
heading. 

It must be borne in mind also that the 
legislature in the “‘county classification”’ 
laws, has fixed the amounts of salaries 
of the various officers of counties ac- 
cording to the classification there made, 
such salaries vary between the counties 
according to amounts of assessed valua- 
tions. Each county has the same num- 
bers of county offices, and principal 
county officers; each maintains a court 
and court house, each must provide jails 
in the court house, and some maintain 
courts in two places in the county. The 
legislature has provided for and fixed 
amounts which each county may raise 
for county fairs, for immigration officers 
and many other distinct purposes. 
Where these amounts have been fixed, 
it makes no difference as to whether the 
assessed valuation of a county be, like 
Apache county, only $8,904,063.00, or 
like Maricopa county with an assessed 
valuation of $117,522,692.00, the one 
with a county tax rate of $2.075 per 
hundred upon the smaller valuation, 
the other with a county tax rate of $1.44 
per hundred upon the larger valuation, 
each county has certain governmental 
functions to perform as a county, and 
certain amounts specified by the legisla- 
ture as to use for such purposes, and 
the county tax rates in each are not any 
guage from which to determine whether 
as to actual expenditures, the actual 
county governmental purposes of either 
are conducted more or less expensively 
than the other. Each county has certain 
necessary expenses, the amounts of 
these expenses vary as among the coun- 
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ties, and vary in each county according- 
ly as circumstances calling for the use 
of expenses may vary. So on the face. 
of the figures of the table, Apache coun: | 
ty with an aggregate tax rate produe- 
tion of $184,759.00, might appear to te | 
conducting its county functions nearly 
nine times as cheaply as those same. 
functions are performed in Maricopa 
county, where the annual tax produe- 
tion, with a lesser tax rate, amoungs to 
$1,692,326.00. : e 

When the question of lessening tax 
rates, and lessening the amounts which 
the taxpayers of any county are requir- | 
ed to pay into county treasuries for| 
county purposes, becomes a question for’ 
consideration by taxpayers, that ques- 
tion is one of a local nature. A question. 
in which the salary list as fixed by law! 
for each county, and all other items) 
connected with county activities, as to. 
which the legislature has fixed and pre- 
scribed certain amounts to be used, or! 
prescribed certain acts to be done, are) 
practically items which cannot be alter- 
ed nor reduced by the taxpayers. There 
are certain leeways given by the legisla- 
tures to county officers, as to additional 
clerks, assistants, and expenses to be 
made, which in the opinion of the offic- 
ers, and with the approval of the boards | 
of supervisors of the counties may or 
may not, become a means of increasing 
the amounts required for general funds 
of each county. The advisability and 
the actual necessity for incurring ex-| 
penses connected with any office, | 
connected with the official activities of 
the officers and their assistants, is at all 
times a matter in which an economically) 
inclined official may use a wise disere-| 
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tion, may still fully perform all neces- 
sary duties, and may decrease the ex- 
pense account, as distinct from the 
salary accounts, of that office, and thus 
economize in the interests of taxpayers. 
There is nothing to prevent local tax- 
payers to urge such economies, and use 
efforts to induce county officers to prac- 
ice them. Aside from what is suggest- 
ad above in the way of suggesting possi- 
ole economies touching expenditures 
trom the general funds of each county, 
local taxpayers may have their work 
vaid out for them, in connection with 
ossible reductions in school fund levies, 
and in connection with newly proposed 
yond issues. 

) A reference to the table appended 
vereto will disclose the fact that out of 
, total ef $6,921,198.00 raised for coun- 
y purposes by all the counties of the 
tate, $1,782,620.00 of that amount was 
aised for interest and redemption funds 
{pon county bonds. That same table 
hows the ratios which the amounts 
evied for ‘‘bond purposes” in each 
ounty bears to the entire amounts lev- 
ed for all county purposes. It shows 
hat in Gila county, out of every one 
undred dollars raised for county pur- 
oses by taxation, $5.85, is required for 
‘ond purposes, leaving $94.15, of each 
nme hundred dollars for application to 
eneral county expenses, for highways, 
nd for the schools of the county. It 
aows that in Maricopa county, out of 
very one hundred dollars raised for 
dunty purposes by taxation, $42.84 
at of that one hundred dollars is re- 
jired to pay the interest and redemp- 
ion funds required by the bond issues 
‘Maricopa county. Thus in Maricopa 
yunty, at the present time upon the 
irrent tax-rolls, every one hundred 
dlars collected from taxpayers upon 
tose rolls for county purposes, is en- 
timbered in advance, ‘mortgaged’ in 
ict, to the amount of $42.84, leaving 
iy $57.16 out of each such hundred 


SCHOOL FUND 


MOUNT PER CENT 
91,053.00 49.28 
197,584.00 33.22 
58,032.00 27.01 
314,542.00 47.34 
108,463.00 51.55 
103,858.00 40.59 
644,024.00 38.06 
71,184.00 24.33 
98,704.00 49.20 
384,122.00 47.13 
156,745.00 31.75 
84,642.00 42.65 
206,233.00 29.11 
106,722.00 27.01 
',625,908.00 37.94 
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dollars, available for the payment of 
current, annual county expenses of ordi- 
nary county government, for county 
schools, and for highway purposes. 

The amounts which are shown in the 
table as being amounts required for 
“Interest and Redemption Funds” must 
not be taken as including all items of 
interest and redemption funds which are 
in fact collected upon the annual tax- 
rolls of each county. Outside of the 
figures given in the table as being the 
total of county tax levies—$6,921,198.- 
00—there are special district tax levies 
amounting to $3,835,819.00. This last 
amount includes not only extra amounts 
levied in particular school districts over 
and above county and state funds dis- 
tributed thereto, for additional expenses 
of maintaining the schools, but also in- 
cludes such interest and redemption 
funds as required for school district 
bonds of each such district. That ad- 
ditional amount—$3,835,819.00 also 
includes special taxes levied for pur- 
poses of special districts, other than 
school districts, including old highway 
districts, irrigation, power, and improve- 
ment districts; with such levies as re- 
quired for interest and redemption 
funds of bonds issued by such districts. 
In Maricopa county, for illustration, the 
table printed with this article shows a 
total of county taxes levied to the 
amount of $1,692,326.00, this item is 
confined to such levies as are spread 
over the taxable property of the whole 
county, for county purposes. A table 
published in the October issue of the 
Magazine shows that $1,507,053.00 was 
raised by property taxes for special dis- 
trict purposes in that county; of that 
special amount $481,274.11 was raised 
for interest and redemption funcs upon 
bonds issued by the school and other 
districts of Maricopa county. 

Thus it appears that the taxpayers 
have no direct control over the matter 
of items which enter into the taxes rais- 


ROAD FUND 

AMOUNT PER CENT 
$ 12,955.00 7.01 
53,857.00 9.06 
36,513.00 16.99 
144,472.00 21.75 
7,376.00 3.51 
32,090.00 12.54 
37,995.00 12.99 
8,772.00 4.37 
107,421.00 13.18 
95,879.00 19.42 
14,115.00 7.11 
135,865.00 19.18 
24,024.00 6.08 
$711,334.00 10.28 
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ed in counties, in those cases where such 
items are fixed by the legislature. The 
boards of supervisors do have control as 
to the matter of extra clerks, assistants, 
and extra expenses connected with all 
county offices, which would call for ex- 
penditures beyond what are fixed by the 
legislature for salaries and expenses. 

Thus it appears also that the people 
of a county have no present control over 
the amounts of taxes which must, over 
a period of years limited only by the 
length of time the outstanding bonds 
run to maturity of each bond issue, be 
levied each year for interest upon bonds, 
and for redemption funds raised annual- 
ly to finally pay such bond issues. The 
taxpayers of any county, of any school 
district, of any other district’ which is 
authorized to vote bonds, cannot con- 
trol nor reduce the burdens of taxation 
on account of past issues of bonds they 
can only control the matter of any ad- 
dition to tax burdens which will arise 
through voting additional bonds: 

It appears also that the people of each 
school district, the school boards of each 
such district, and other boards which 
control the matter of requiring “special 
district” levies, have it within their 
power to confine such special ‘levies 
within such amounts as they deem nec- 
essary. 

“Economy” as to expenditures of pub- 
lic money, from the standpoint of coun- 
ty taxes, and taxes levied in each coun- 
ty, is like charity. Charity begins at 
home. So local taxpayers instead of 
looking far away for fields of operation 
in attempts to reduce tax burdens, will 
find a place right at home, where their 
efforts can be effective, and can be 
more effective, than efforts directed to 
places of expenditure, purposes of ex- 
penditure, and amounts of expenditures 
over which those same taxpayers have 
no direct control. 


(DISTRICT TAX LEVIES FOR ANY DISTRICT PURPOSES.) 
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AMOUNT PER CENT 
$ 33,844.00 18.32 
88,464.00 14.87 
17,689.00 8.23 
38,900.00 5.85 
64,327.00 30.57 
46,401.00 18.14 
725,115.00 42.84 
72,883.00 24.91 
27,065.00 13.49 
161,198.00 19.78 
151,069.00 30.60 
43,907.00 22.13 
174,563.00 24.64 
137,195.00 34.73 
$1,782,620.00 25.75 
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Has the Public Finished the Business of the Year | 
Now Closing? 


The year 1925 will soon be history. 
There was an old fashioned practice of 
closing up each year by settling with 
your neighbors and creditors up to date 
in order to commence the new year with 
a clean slate. Unfortunately this prac- 
tice has fallen into disuse as among in- 
dividuals, no matter how much better it 
might be, had the practice continued. 
There was more behind that old practice 
than a simple paying up before the close 
of the year, there was a necessity for so 
arranging the expenses of living during 
the year, that those expenses would 
keep within the assured incomes of that 
year, that an ability to pay remained 
and existed at the close of the year. 
People lived within their means. They 
abhored debts. Debts were incurred, if 
so incurred beyond the amount of money 
in sight to pay them, only in cases of 
unexpected calamity, sickness or death. 
And even to meet such emergencies, our 
forefathers and mothers, were constant- 
ly planning, striving, and working to 
lay up something for the inevitable 
rainy day, to meet the contingencies of 
sickness, old age and finally of death 
itself. At Thanksgiving time, they were 
thankful to nature which had responded 
to their own efforts, for well filled barns 
and cellars; for the provision thus in 
hand to turn into money to pay their 
taxes, to pay their accounts, and to pro- 
vide for the needs to be provided until 
another harvest. The necessities of life 
were real necessities. The real luxuries 
were few. Yet the world was rich in 
peace and contentment, the real worries 
as to ways and means were such as the 
most prudent practices of thrift and 
economy could not avoid, and to meet 
such unavoidable trials of worry, there 
was a reserve of strength and energy 
not yet exhausted through continually 
straining to live at a pace too fast for 
the earning ability. The close of the 
year was a period within which every- 
one looked over their efforts of the clos- 
ing year. Looked to see what possible 
mistakes had been made with a possible 
future remedy in such action for the 
future as would avoid the repetition of 
that same mistake. They looked over 
what they had on hand, which could 
safely be turned into money in hand 
with which to pay their debts, and if 
possible add to their savings, or reduce 
debts created for emergency require- 


ments. In practice, the end of each year 
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formerly brought about what to the 
west could be likened to a “round up.” 
With it ali came plans for the work of a 
new year. These were the days when 
the motto of “pay as you go” was the 
key-note for individual action. Yet with 
that motto quite closely followed in 
theory and in practice, one hundred 
years of American thrift thereunder, 
resulted in such progress that the people 
of this country, as a whole public found 
itself upon such a firm financial basis, 
found itself so redundant in reserve 
wealth, that it was able within the last 
ten years to bring those reserves of 
accumulations from individual thrift 
and energies, into action when the real 
test was put up to the United States to 
show its real ability to meet emergen- 
cies. All of which stands as an indis- 
putable fact in the history of the United 
States, that long years under the policies 
of our forefathers, created such real 
stability of wealth and financial streng- 
th, as to be able to withstand the great- 
est possible test to which any country 
could be put. 


“Pay As You Go” Policy Results in 
Developing Reserve Funds for 
Real Emergencies. 


Those same policies of living within 
the present ability of the people to pay 
for what they have. Those same poli- 
cies of refraining from creating debts 
except in dire emergencies of necessit- 
ies. Those same policies of planning 
to pay every debt created through neces- 
sity before running in debt for non- 
essentials, and for luxuries, which were 
the private and public policies of the 
past, are policies which should not be 
disregarded at the present time, if the 
present public desires a renewed stabil- 
ity, a new start, and renewed prepara- 
tions, to once more establish such a re- 
serve power for progress, as will result 
in actual progress based upon such a 
firm foundation that no contingency of 
the future can shake or shatter it. 

So when the present public is looking 
back upon the business of the present 
year, and looking still farther back into 
the unfinished business affairs of pre- 
vious years, as that unfinished business, 
in the shape of unpaid and outstanding 
bond issues, or in the shape of deficits 
in the amounts of public revenues actu- 
ally collected to meet the actual debts 


created by the public; the public can 


ee 
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well look over the amounts of actual de- 
mands. already: required to meet public 
activities, public projects, public im- 
provements and construction. The pub- 
lic can well consider the conditions sur- 
rounding the incomes of the citizens of 
that public, in connection with questigy) 
of ability to earn and pay public expen- 
ses, as well as all individual expenses, 
necessary to their living. All these 
things may, with profit, be considered 
in connection with plans for future pub- 
lic activities, future public ventures, im- 
provements and constructions. If the 
policies of our forefathers, those poli- 
cies of “pay as you go’’, live within yom 
income, do not run in debt for extravag- 
ances or luxuries, were to be applied by 
the public when reflecting upon the end 
of the year conditions presented by pub- 
lic financial problems, then one and all 
would undoubtedly appreciate the safe- 
ty of such policies, based upon the re- 
sults thereof through the experience of 
years. | 


The Habit of Borrowing for Future | 
Payment May Retard Future 
Progress. | 


One and all of the public when re- 
flecting upon present conditions, those 
conditions brought about by private ac- 
tion and newer public policies, and 
which have resulted in an almost uni- 
versal habit of “borrowing for the 
future.” The easy modes which have’ 
been provided under which a person can 
buy today and pay through future in- 
stallments, have become an adopted 
practice with large numbers of the pub- 
lic. Through the advent of this plan, a 
plan under which private credit is al- 
most unlimited, those who take stock at 
the end of the year, or many of them 
at least, find that they have borrow 

| 


into the future to such an extent that 
their anticipations of future earnings, 
future incomes, and future profits or, 
productions from their private activities. 
are pledged far into the future. The 
same sort of use of public credit pe 
vails. The public itself has pledged its 
credit that it as a public may presently 
enjoy many things which could not 
otherwise be presently afforded. The 
people as individuals and as a public 
when looking the situation squarely in 
the face, can see that the policies of the 
past have been discarded. A new policy 


for action seems to have taken the place 


* ; 


? 
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7: the old “pay as you go” one, and to- 

day the policy seems to be that of “get 
what you can now, if it can be gotten 
‘upon credit.””, Communing with our 

inds, without any effort at deceiving 
Ber scives to ourselves, and the question 
is faced, of whether or not those ad- 
ditions to present comforts, present en- 
joyments, and luxuries perhaps, were 
not obtained more to satisfy inclinations 
of actual luxurious tendencies, rather 
than to satisfy real necessities and need- 
ed comforts. The question of whether 
that which has been called ‘‘progress 
and advancement”, or a great deal of 
what has been done under the cloak of 
“building for the future’, are not in 


‘reality actually done to satisfy present 
desires, as to which the future has noth- 
‘ing to do, except that future is burden- 
ed with the burden of actually paying 
for what is to be enjoyed by ourselves 
‘in the present. 


~ The Utah Taxpayer which is publish- 
ida by the Utah Taxpayers’ Association, 
an organization in that state with pur- 


1 


poses of bringing about more efficiency 
and more economy in the use of public 
money for the benefit of the taxpayers 
of Utah, and is thus in the same general 
field of endeavor for public benefit as 
this Magazine, in very apt words, brings 
home to its readers the truism that tax 
burdens should not be paid from the 
principal of the taxpayers’ property, 
but only from such income as can be 
‘made from that property, or in such 
‘amounts as will leave the value of the 
property unimpared on account of taxes 
levied thereon, when that magazine un- 
ler the heading ‘Eating the Seed Corn” 
says as follows: 
The farmer invariably sets aside the 
Dest seed for next year’s planting. He 
orotects it against the elements, against 
sodents, against losses of any kind. He 

ould not be induced to sell his seed 
orn because he knows that from each 
grain of seed corn he may expect a 
Whole ear of golden harvest. He will 
rot permit this source of increase to be 
exposed to any loss. He could not be 
nduced to dispose of this seed unless he 
was sure that he could replace it. 
.” the other hand, he would sell his 
lay, grain and potatoes that represent 
increase and from the moneys thus 
lerived he meets his current expenses. 
3ut the seed corn remains intact. 

“This case seems to present a parallel 
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Present Generation Will Leave a 
Heritage of Debt for Payment 
By the Future Public. 

Certain it is that the public and its 
members have borrowed, and borrowed, 
and borrowed, to obtain at present what 
must be paid for in the future. Its pub- 
lic bonded debts issued for present im- 
provements, present constructions, and 
present public projects of all kinds, all 
stand as lasting evidence of the fact of 
that borrowing. Certain it is that the 
present generation will not within the 
next ten, twenty, or twenty-five years, 
pay out for those debts created for 
future payment. Certain it is that the 
succeeding generation will face a herit- 
age of public debts rather than a herit- 
age of freedom from debts. The plans 
of future generations, such plans as to it 
may be deemed necessary to the pro- 
gress and advancement of that genera- 
tion, will not be left free for execution 
according to circumstances then con- 


with the tax situation in Utah. We de- 
pend entirely upon our natural resour- 
ces or our acquired wealth to serve us 
as a basis for our increase. We are 
cautious about depleting any resource 
that cannot be replaced. A tax burden 
is presumably placed upon each and ev- 
ery resource in the state. When any of 
these resources decreases a source of 
taxation is wiped out. The tax burden 
then is automatically placed upon the 
remaining sources of revenue. 

“The outstanding endeavor of taxpay- 
ers’ associations is to distribute this re- 
sponsibility of taxation; to increase if 
possible the sources of revenue; to en- 
courage industry, labor and all other 
forms of activity to develop their respec- 
tive holdings from which they harvest 
their incomes. 

The land is the seed corn of the farm- 
er; the manufacturing plant is the seed 
corn of the manufacturer; the banking 
institution is the seed corn of the bank- 
er; the house and lot is the seed corn of 
the home owner; the cattle that browse 
upon the thousand hills are the seed 
corn of the cattle men; the timber lands 
and the coal deposits are the seed corn 
of other taxpayers. If for any reason 
the cattle man is obliged to wipe out his 
herd in order to meet taxation, his seed 
corn is gone and there is no harvest. 
And from this source no further taxes 
can be collected. 

“Any time an onerous tax is placed 
upon any property it is equivalent to 


disposing of the seed corn. 
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fronted. Those plans, those necessities 
for action by the future public, will at 
all times be hampered and burdened 
with the duty of then paying for what 
the present public has really enjoyed. 
When the matter of what has past, 
is considered in connection with what is 
in store for the future, the question may 
well be asked, and when asked and 
answered, then applied to private and 
publie conduct, that question of whether 
the old policy and policies should not 
be continued at least to such an extent, 
that the self-imposed, burdens of debts 
for future payment, should not be con- 
fined to such debts as are necessary to 
meet imperative contingencies and ne- 
cessities, rather than to be created for 
anything which savors of present lux- 
ury. A policy to be used at least, until 
such .time as the present public can 
without strain carry such portion of 
burdens already imposed without ex- 
haustion or depletion of reserves. 


“EATING THE SEED CORN” 


And with- 
out the seed there can be no planting — 
there can be no increase—there can be 
no harvest. All taxpayers are extreme- 
ly sensitive on this point of preserving 
their original investments. Once they 
are convinced that their properties are 
being swallowed up to meet the costs 
of government their ambition to plant 
and harvest is gone. 

“It is the fundamental law of taxation 
that the source of revenue should be 
kept intact. The seed corn must not be 
appropriated. What sometimes appears 
to offer a relief to some taxpayers by 
taking the seed corn of other groups of 
taxpayers proves in the end to be a 
fallacy. The very ones who consider 
themselves to be the beneficiaries of a 
plan whereby certain other sources of 
revenue are depleted, soon find them- 
selves with the entire burden of taxation 
upon their own shoulders. 

“You cannot destroy the seed corn of 
railroads, banks, merchants, manufac- 
turers, farmers, or any other class of 
taxpayers without adding to the burden 
of the remaining taxpayers. The 
thought should be in the minds of every 
taxpayer in this state to preserve and 
increase if possible the taxable wealth 
of Utah; to add to the seed corn from 
which an abundant harvest may be had 
and it is this harvest that must supply 
the tax money with which to conduct 
our government. Preserve the seed 
corn.” 
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QUESTIONS and 
ANSWERS 


Q. In event of the failure of a bank 
in which the state or counties of Ari- 
zona have public funds deposited, has 
the public any protection against loss 
of such funds? 

A. If the officers have followed the 
provisions of law bearing upon public 
funds deposited in banks, those deposits 


These 
bonds should be given before any funds 


are at all times secured by bonds. 


are deposited, and the provisions of the 
statutes upon the subject are as follows: 

“The governor, the treasurer and the 
auditor of this state, in the case of state 
moneys, and the county treasurer, with 
the consent of the board of supervisors 


of the county, in the case of county 
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moneys, may appoint and designate any 
one or more bank or banks within the 
State of Arizona doing business under 
the laws thereof, or under the laws of 
the United States, and having a paid up 
capital of not less than the sum of ten 
thousand dollars to be a depository of 
state or county moneys upon complying 
with the provisions of this title 
Any such bank desiring to avail itself 
of the benefits of the provisions of the 
next preceding section, shall make, ex- 


ecute and deliver a bond, with good and 
sufficient securities, to the State of Ari- 
zona, in the case of state moneys, and 
to the county in case of county moneys, 
in a penalty which shall not be less than 
the amount which the said bank may be 
entitled to receive on deposit under the 
provisions of the next preceding section, 
conditioned that such bank will prompt- 
ly pay out to the parties entitled thereto, 
all public moneys in its hands, upon law- 
ful demand therefor, and will, whenever 
thereunto required by law, pay over to 
the state treasurer such moneys, with in- 
terest thereon as hereinafter provided, 
in the case of state moneys, and to the 
with in- 
terest as hereinafter provided, in the 
case of county moneys...... The bond 
required by this title shall be approved 
by the governor, the treasurer and the 


county treasurer such moneys, 


auditor of this state, in the case of state 
moneys, and in the case of county mon- 
and the 
board of supervisors of the county de- 
who shall at the 
time of approving the same certify in 
writing thereon that they have made 
diligent personal investigation as to the 


eys, by the county treasurer 


positing such moneys, 


sufficiency of the sureties thereon, and 
are satisfied that such bond is amply 
sufficient to protect the interests of the 
state in the case of state moneys and of 
the county in the case of county moneys. 
Provided, that no treasurer shall deposit 
an amount of public money in any desig- 
nated bank in excess of the bond given 
by sald) bankers. 
of the governor, 


Upon the approval 
treasurer and auditor 
in case of state moneys, and the board 
of supervisors in case of county moneys, 
of any such bond, it shall be their duty 
forthwith to deposit the same with the 
state treasurer in case of state moneys 
and the county treasurer in case of coun- 


ty moneys, who shall be the custodian 
thereof.” 
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Q. Is there any fixed amount which 
must be raised in taxes each year, te 
wards payment of public bonds issued 
by the counties, towns, cities and schanl 


districts of Arizona? 


A. The provisions of law relative to 
matters of above question and applying 
to kinds of bond issues mentioned in the 
question are as follows: 4 


“The board of supervisors of any! 
county wherein any indebtedness shal 
be created under the provisions of this 
chapter, either by the county or by any 
school district situated therein, and the 
council of any incorporated city or town, 
shall also and in addition to the taxes 
for state and county purposes, or th 
taxes for city and town purposes, as BS 
case may be, and the tax hereinabove 
provided to be levied for the payment 
of interest on such bonds or other evi 
dences of indebtedness, levy a tax fo ! 
the purpose of redeeming said bonds or 
other evidences of indebtedness, when 
the same shall mature, as specified in 
the order and call for election herein-| 
before in this chapter provided to be 
made, and all money derived from the! 
levy of the tax in this section provided 
for, when collected, shall constitute a 
fund and shall be called the “Redemp- 
tion Fund”, and shall be used for the 
redemption of said bonds or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness according to the 
number of their issue. The tax in this 
section provided to be levied, shall be 
levied annually so as to provide a fund 
for the redemption of such bonds. or| 
other evidences of indebtedness when 
the same shall mature.” 


oe 


Under these provisions there must be 
an annual tax levy to cover and pay the 
interest upon all bonds. While the law 
does not expressly designate, for illus 
tration, that one-twentieth of each twen- 
ty years bond issue, shall be levied for 
redemption funds, it does require an 
annual tax levy sufficient in each year 
to finally pay the bonds at maturity and 
the legislature undoubtedly intended 
such levies for recempica funds of 


what the sede of in Bon issue may 
be. 
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| UPON REAL ESTATE AND PERMANENT PROPERTY 
| FALLS THE EFFECT OF DELINQUENCIES IN 
COLLECTION OF PUBLIC REVENUE 


All classes of property owners, and owners of any class of property subject to assessment for 
taxes, have a voice in the issuance of public bonds._ All classes of property are taxed to pay interest 
upon such bonds and taxed to provide redemption funds for the ultimate payment of the principal of 
such bonds. All classes of property are taxed to provide revenues to pay the current annual expenses of 
state, county, city and town, school and other districts authorized to levy taxes under state laws. In 
theory all classes of property will contribute equally to the cost of governments, state and local gov- 
ernments, according to the real cash value of such property. IN PRACTICE AND IN FINAL RESULTS, 
IT MATTERS BUT LITTLE HOW WELL THE ASSESSING OFFICERS PERFORM THE WORK OF 
FIXING ASSESSMENT VALUES OF CLASSES OF PROPERTY, NOR HOW NEARLY THOSE OF- 
FICERS MAY ARRIVE AT THE REAL CASH VALUES OF EACH PARCEL OF PROPERTY, THE 
THEORY OF EQUAL CONTRIBUTION EXPLODES, UNLESS THE TAXES LEVIED ARE ACTUALLY 
COLLECTED. Personal property vanishes, intangible values become intangible in fact, and none but 
real estate, the improvements thereon; and other classes of permanent property, such as mining prop- 

erty classed as real estate, railroad properties, and other classes of public utility properties which 
through years of operation have become permanent fixtures in the scheme of public affairs, finally 
and in fact remain as permanent assurances that bonded public indebtedness will be paid in the future, 
continuing assurances that public expenditures made in excess of actual current revenues to public 
treasuries, will finally be paid. A permanent insurance to the creditors of the public, that their debts 
will be paid, and so paid, regardless of delinquencies upon the part of owners of other classes of prop- 
erty in payment of public dues. THE PERMANENT TAXABLE PROPERTY OF THE STATE STANDS 
AS THE BULWARK UPON WHICH RESTS THE STABILITY OF PUBLIC CREDIT, OF PUBLIC IN- 
STITUTIONS, AND OF PUBLIC GOVERNMENT ITSELF. 

It is imperative that assessing officers, and other officers having the duty of collecting taxes upon 
personal property, follow the law and see to it that the property itself subject to the tax and the own- 
ers thereof, do not disappear before contributing to the cost of government. DERELICTION AND 
NEGLIGENCE WHICH RESULTS IN LOSS OF TAXES UPON PERSONAL PROPERTY IS ACTUAL- 
LY INEXCUSABLE OFFICIAL NEGLIGENCE. SUCH DERELICTION AND NEGLIGENCE DE- 
STROYS ALL EQUALITY OF INTENDED EFFECT OF TAX LAWS IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
TAX BURDENS. 

Personal property taxes are in fact due when the assessment thereof is made. The Practice of 
“do it now”’ should be followed by assessors in making collections thereof, that the burdens of other tax- 
payers may not ultimately be increased to make up for deficient revenues resulting from non-collec- 
tion of personal property taxes. 


qr 
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Taxes Delimquent, Umcolllected, Te Otttem Uncolllectillle Through 
Ofttticial Negligence or Imditterence 


When the assessing officers of the 
state make their annual rounds prepar- 
atory to making up the assessment rolls 
for the year 1926, they should start out 
with the idea that they are not making 
a “social call’”’ upon taxpayers. Those of- 
ficers should paste in their hats, or car- 
ry with them in some equally accessible 
place a copy of the tax laws of the state 
of Arizona. They should study those 
jaws until absolutely familiar with ev- 
ery word and line of their duties im- 
posed therein upon each assessor, rela- 
tive to manner, mode, and methods to be 
used in arriving at values of property, as 
well as likewise familiarizing them- 
selves with all provisions of state laws 
which relate to the manner of so mak- 
ing the actual assessments, that taxes 
afterwards fixed and levied, will be val- 
id assessments upon real estate and im- 
provements thereon; and what is. still 
more imperatively essential, so familiar- 
ize themselves with the values of real es- 
tate owned by persons to whom person- 
al property is also assessed, that assess- 
ments of such personal property may 
not be dealt with as a lien upon real es- 
tate, except in cases where the assessor 
is absolutely certain that the actual val- 
ue of the real estate, over and above ex- 
isting liens, mortgage or other fixed 
liens, thereon, is a value sufficient to in- 
sure the payment of taxes upon personal 
property as well as taxes upon the real 
estate itself, when later on in the year, 
the tax-collector is given the rolls and 
assumes the duty of collecting all taxes 
appearing thereon. 


In a previous issue of this Magazine 
attention was called to the fact that no 
matter what the practice has been in the 
past. No matter how much as a matter 
of course under former practice, per- 
sonal property taxes were left upon the 
rolls uncollected by the assessors, to be- 
come an apparent lien upon real estate 
owned by the same taxpayer, that prac- 
tice no matter how long in vogue in the 
state, has at all times since statehood 
and the enactment of the present tax 
laws, has been a matter of leniency and 
indulgence upon the part of assessors, 
and at no time a matter of right existing 
in personal property taxpayers. As 
pointed out in the law referred to, it is 


the duty of assessors to determine 
whether or not the real estate offered 
as security for the lien of personal prop- 
erty, is in fact valuable enough to be 
actual security for such taxes. This duty 
calls for an exercise of sound business 
judgment upon the part of assessors. In 
using that judgment assessors must ne- 
cessarily become advised of the actual 
value of unincumbered real estate, and 
the value of the equity therein, if in- 
cumbered. 


Personal property taxpayers are ask- 
ing for credit when requesting that 
payment of personal property taxes be 
deferred until taxes upon real estate 
owned by the same taxpayers is due. If 
the assessor ascertains that the real es- 
tate is heavily mortgaged. If he ascer- 
tains that taxes of former years are in 
fact delinquent. If he ascertains that 
judgments stand against the taxpayer 
upon the judgment docket of the super- 
ior court of the county. Then each, any, 
or all of such facts become matters to 
control the question of whether or not 
a taxpayer shall be given further credit, 
to the extent and amount of personal 
property taxes for another year. 

There is no room for making up los- 
ses to the public through an uncollect- 
ible condition attached to taxes upon 
personal property. The financia’ plans 
of the counties and state are made with 
reference to an adopted county and 
state budget. The amounts required for 
public purposes, to be raised by tax- 
ation are fixed at no more and no less 


than a sufficient aggregate to cover pro- - 


posed expenditures. The financial po)- 
icy of the state, and its laws require 
property to be assessed as of date Janu- 
ary first in each year; that same policy 
and laws permit expenditures to be 
made for fiscal years commencing July 
first of each year, regardless of tax col- 
lections, which as to taxes upon real es- 
tate and other permanent property, and 
upon personal property permitted to 
stand as a lien upon real estate, are col- 
lections made in September and May of 
each fiscal year. In fact, public indebt- 
edness may be incurred before any tax 
money is collected, and the full amount 
of public expenditure is authorized and 
may be made to the full extent and ag- 


gregate of taxes levied in any fiscal 
year, regardless of whether those taxes 
are ever in fact collected. As a theory 
of financial policy, taxes which are a. 
lien upon real estate will ultimately be. 
collected; that theory includes the idea 
that the delinquencies of former years 
will be collected to make up for de- 
linquencies of each current year, and 
eventually according to the theory of, 
the existing policy, the public will lose 
nothing. There exists however a _ vast 
difference as between the theory and its. 
actual application. Taxes do become de 
linquent. Some taxes, even upon real es- 
tate are never collected. Going over the | 
state, it will be found that many thous- 
ands of dollars of taxes are lost to the i 
public from one cause and another. Ex-. 
amination will disclose the fact to 4 
that the public has lost many thousands 
of dollars of taxes upon personal prop-_ 
erty, as well as similar losses upon 3 


estate taxes. 

It can be truly said that the tax laws 
of Arizona do not contemplate any ulti 
mate loss of personal property taxes. 
That law empowers county assessors to. 
collect such taxes immediately when 
the assessment is made. It grants to as-| 
sessors the power of distraint, that is, a 
power to seize enough, and sell enough. 
of the personal property assessed to pay. 
each annual tax levy thereon. It is cer- 
tain that personal property which is. 
placed upon the tax rolls at any value 
at all, should be of an actual salable 
value to realize the two, three, or four. 
cents or whatever the actual tax . 

f 


may be per dollar needed for taxes. 
thereon. The fact appears that a large 
number of established places of busi-_ 
ness, merchants, and other classes of 
business, have not paid personal prop- 
erty taxes for periods of over five years. 
in some of the counties. The fact ap-. 
pears that in some instances the public 
has no security at all for these taxes, 
due to the fact that the property asses-| 
sed has vanished, the owners have fol- 
lowed suit, or due to the fact that there — 
has been such a change in ownership of — 
business conducted with personal prop- 
erty, and change in that property itself, 
that the public has been left “to hold 
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the sack’’, so to speak, and the taxes are 
a dead loss. 

aot vital question of interest to those 
‘taxpayers who do pay their taxes, of 
f vital interest to owners of taxable prop- 
erty upon which a lien for taxes be- 
comes and is an enforceable lien, and 
in fact a similar question of importance 
to the whole public is that taxes uncol- 
Jected, require additional tax levies to 
‘make up for such losses. The public 
‘must carry on. The public must main- 
tain its credit, whether that credit be- 
comes invclved through outstanding 
“warrants for current expenses, or has 
\been involved through long term public 
bond issues. The taxpaying public, is 
really that portion of the public which 


_ The table which is given in connection 
\with this article shows the aggregate of 
‘direct taxes raised upon all the tax rolls 
‘of all the counties of the state for all 
general county, city, town and district 
‘and all state purposes. That total 
amounts to $17,685,369.00 for the fiscal 
year commencing July first, 1925 and 
ending June 30, 1926. Of that total the 
amount of $4,999,987.00 is raised, to be 
ollected and paid into the state treas- 
ary. In connection with those figures 
chere is computed and given the  per- 
sentages of all taxes raised which are 
taised for state purposes, so-called as 
sompared with all other taxes comput- 
‘4d. Reference to the table will show the 
dercentages as applied to each county, 
is to all taxes collected therein, and also 
he average percentage of state taxes as 
sompared to all taxes collected by coun- 
‘ies, towns, cities and districts of and 
Jor the fourteen counties of the state. 
The average for whole state is twenty- 
sight per cent. This means that out of 
very dollar of taxes levied upon all the 
x rolls in the state, an average of only 
wenty-eight cents out of each dollar is 
vaid by the county treasurers and tax 
‘ollectors to the state treasurer. In a 
‘omparison of these taxes, it appears 
hat Cochise county appears to pay the 
argest amount on the average of any 
ounty. This simply means that Cochise 
ounty while having an assessed valua- 
ion higher than some other counties, 
as a county tax rate lower in rates per 
‘undred of assessed valuation than 
jome of the other counties, as it must be 
forne in mind that the state rate per 
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does pay taxes, must continue to so pay, 
and pay not only the original portion 
impesed as their just share of public 
burdens, but ultimately pay more in or- 
der to make up for the deficiencies and 
delinquencies of those who do not pay 
at all, and never will pay. 

The ultimate burden eventually falls 
upon such property liable to taxation 
as remains permanently in sight of the 
assessing officers, and will so remain, 
regardless of change in title, owners or 
ownership. 

The assessing officers owe a duty to 
the taxpaying public to guard it against 
loss of personal property taxes, through 
such action as will insure an actual col- 
lection of those taxes. 


hundred of assessed valuation is uniform 
throughout the state. 

There is not a single county which 
does not raise more money in direct tax- 
es for county, city, town and_ district 
purposes, than is raised for state pur- 
poses. This fact is significant. It means 
that the bulk of the cost of government 
lies in the local expenses of each county, 
the cities, towns and districts therein 
rather than in the cost of state govern- 
ment. It means that with all possible re- 
ductions made in the expenses of admin- 
istering the state activities in govern- 
ment, and even with the entire $4,999,- 
987.00 shown as the entire cost of that 


AMOUNT OF STATE TAXES FOR FISCAL YEAR 


WITH TOTAL TAXES FOR ALL PU 
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As said at the opening of this article 
the visit of the assessor to make assess- 
ments upon personal property is not a 
“Social visit,’ for no matter-how friend- 
ly the relations between the officer and 
taxpayer may be in private, in public 
those relations are of pure business— 
either collect the taxes, or certainly and 
surely cause such security for payment 
to be given, that final payment thereof 
cannot be escaped. 

The public should never suffer any 
The 
public will never lose such taxes, if as- 


loss of personal property taxes. 
sessing officers fully perform their duty 
and use such powers as given by law to 
prevent such loss. 


ITotal Taxes as Raised for State and County :Taxes, Including 
| City, Town and District Taxes, for Fiscal Yeor, 1925-1926 


ee me 


government eliminated, there would 
still remain nearly twelve millions of 
dollars of taxes to be raised for local 


and county government alone. There is 
room for thought in the figures present- 
ed. Many taxpayers when paying their 
taxes assume that too much money, the 
larger proportion of the money is levied 
in fact for state purposes. This assump- 
tion naturally leads an _ investigating 
mind, a mind imbued with ideas of pos- 
sible economy and reduction of tax bur- 
dens, to an investigation of state activ- 
ities and state expenditures as being the 
legitimate field of. activities for action 
to the end of economy and reductions of 


1925-1926 COMPARED 
RPOSES IN EACH COUNTY, IN- 


CLUDING STATE, COUNTY, CITY AND TOWN AND ALL DIST- 


RICT T 


Total Taxes 


County For All Purposes 
PEACHES > Sect te Le te ees $ 255,491.00 
COCHISE #S¢3 coven. ck: 2,076,398.00 
COCONINO Wa oo 582,898.00 
AST UGAL PAu ede) 1,910,467.00 
Serue T Ase ere 404,451.00 
AWG HAIN LB he ees. 583,022.00 
Mme OO PP Ar reat... 4,750,352.00 
MOREA. V Heo Slee ae tana nae 420,169.00 
ligt SY VAN Oe eee oe 2 424,629.00 
BED Nig od ite i he 2,003,064.00 
EAE Dyers eines: cok ete 1,076,178.00 
MEN EA OR UD teat Se 409,577.00 
ey AL ee Ve ee 1,898,535.00 
we oS eee 890,138.00 

6 fa ef bf fa ly ces $17,685,369.00 


AXES. 


State Tax Per- 
State Portion 
of Total Taxes 


centage of 
Total Taxes 


$ 69,452.00 27% 
843,544.00 40% 
158,049.00 27% 
652,508.00 34% 

94,315.00 23% 
169,122.00 29 % 
916,677.00 19% 
113,244.00 27% 

87,269.00 20% 
521,070.00 26% 
372,066.00 35 % 

93,699.00 23% 
730,859.00 39 % 
177,113.00 20% 

$4,998,987.00 23% 
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taxes. This article is not intended to be 
authority for any assertion that state ex- 
penditures cannot be reduced, but its 
purpose is to call attention to the fact 
that while state expenditures have _in- 
creased from less than one million dol- 
lars in 1912, to the amounts shown in 
the appended table for 1925-1926, that 
amount of $4,998,987.00 confined to 
tax raised funds in the first and _ last 
mentioned, the local county 
expenditures have increased in a larger 
proportion in the same period. Under 
the constitution, state bonds for any 
purpose could not have been issued in 
excess of three hundred and fifty thous- 
and dollars. With that limit in the con- 
stitution, no new state bonds have been 
issued. The public demand for highways 
and other public improvements in the 
various counties, cities, towns and dis- 
tricts of the state such as could not be 


rears 


Where the Tax Raised Funds for School Purposes are Finally} 
Placed for Expenditure 


In a connected article with its table 
there appears and is included in the 
amounts which are raised in taxes for 
amounts which appear upon the tax 
rolls as collected for “state purposes” 
and “county purposes’’, and special dis- 
trict taxes. That means no more and no 
less than a_ designation of amounts 
which after collection thereof, either re- 
main in the county treasury, or are re- 
mitted by the several county treasurers 
of the state to the state treasurer. 
Those amounts which remain in the 
county treasury are at all times consid- 
ered as “county funds’. Out of such 
amounts as are collected by the county 
treasurers and sent to the state treas- 
urer, there are portions thereof which 
are returned to each county. State funds 
for taxation purposes and rates, county 
funds in fact and for actual expendi- 
ture in the several counties. Redistribut- 


ed by the state to the counties, and 
therein added to county funds, also 
raised in the counties, and all finally 
apportioned to the various school dis- 


tricts of each county. The state tax rate 
levied upon and found as a portion of 
the total rates appearing in each tax- 
payers’ tax receipt includes such a rate 
as necessary to collect what is known as 
the “State Common School Fund.” On 
the face of things this fund would ap- 
pear to be a state fund. In fact, practic- 
ally all of this fund except such as need- 
ed for the expenses of the state Super- 
intendent of Schools, and for the pur- 
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constructed and made within the lim- 
its applied to direct taxes, has been ac- 
ceded to through county and other local 
bond issues. The interest upon those 
bonds, the amounts which have been 
required to be raised annually for re- 
demption funds, account to a large ex- 
tent for all increased taxation in coun- 
ties. Figures outside the table show that 
in Yuma county more than thirty-four 
per cent of all county funds raised for 
county purposes, are so raised for inter- 
est upon county bonds and for redemp- 
tion funds of those bonds. Maricopa 
county with the largest assessed valua- 
tion of any county in state actually pays 
more than any other county on account 
of bond charges, for interest and_ re- 
demption, or in fact- pays $42.84 out of 
every one hundred dollars of taxes col- 
lected for county purposes for bond pur- 
poses. If this article were extended to 


chase of free text books for the schools, 
is returned to the counties. That return 
is made upon the basis of daily average 
attendance in the public schools of each 
county for the preceding year. This 
particular fund is increased through 
revenues derived from rentals of state 
school lands, revenues derived from in- 
terest upon sales of public school lands, 
and from revenues derived from lands 
in forest reserves as yet administered 
under the authority of the United 
States. The appended table shows coun- 


ieee 
APPORTIONMENT OF STATE COMMON SCHOOL FUNDS BY COUNTIES) 
FOR THE YEAR 1925 


Paid Received 

Into From 

County Fund Fund 
Apache .....6 17,992.77 $ 41,940.82 
Cochise 218,372.01 231,242.31 
Coconino 40,904.43 39,950.15 
(rl @ hes 168,924.95 149,000.72 
Graham 24,464.99 65,471.35 
Greenlee .. 43,752.21 50,866.92 
Maricopa .. 237,401.04 477,001.30 
Mohave 29,383.88 23,648.18 
Navaso, ec. 22,652.17 61,578.86 
Pine ces 134,881.07 178.385.28 
Pina Lanne = 96,306.63 62,983.23 
Santa Cruz 24,206.10 45,510.36 
Yavapai 189°24 7.12 110,543.34 
NAi bere eee 45,952.76 61,081.97 
Total ....$1,294,444.03 $1,599,204.29 
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cover the taxes levied in each county for | 
not only county bonds but school dis- | 
trict and other district bonds, the full 
results of self-inflicted tax burdens, that 
is, burdens imposed by the voting prop- 
erty owners upon themselves in voted | 
bond issues, would be fully apparent. 
The point of the article is as often stat- 
ed, that efforts directed produce | 
economy can be made at home. That 
with such extravagance as may exist. 
among some of the state departments, | 
and with known extravagance existing 
as to several of such departments, still. 
each local taxpayer has full opportunity 
and room for economical suggestions in| 
af- 
fairs, without looking to the far distant | 
state expenditures and thus looking) 
over, or overlooking conditions at their 


to 


relation to county and local public 


own front gates. 


| 


4 


ty by county the amounts collected by. 
direct taxes, paid in the first instance to | 
the county treasurers, by those officers | 
turned over to the state treasurer. That: 
table shows also the actual amounts of | 
all revenues from all sources, both from 
direct taxation, and all other sources, 
which are returned by the state to the 
various counties of the state. That table: 
shows that in the final analysis of the 
process of collection of common school 
funds, many of the counties receive 
more in return for the school purposes 


+ 


Percentage 


Excess Excess of Amount 
Paid in Received Paid inkkD| 
Over Amount Over Amount Amount 


Received Paid In Received 
$ $ 23,947.55 43% 
12,869.60 94% | 
954.28 103% — 
19,924.23 113% | 
41,006.36 37% 
© ALaazal 86% 
239,600.26 50% 
5,735.70 124% 
38,926.09 37% 
43,504.21 76% 
33,323.40 153% 
21,304.26 53% 
78,704.38 171% | 
15,129.21 715% 


! 


->) 
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of such county, than the taxpayers of 
‘such counties contribute, in the aggre- 
gate of taxes paid, to the state common 
school funds levied and collected as a 
‘state tax fund. The table shows that a 
total of $1,294,444.038 was raised 
‘through taxation for the total fund, and 
‘with that fund increased as it was 
‘through the other sources of revenues 
‘mentioned heretofore, a total of $1,599,- 
1204.29 was actually distributed to the 
various counties of the state. 

The table referred to also shows just 
the percentage of returns to each county 
from the state as compared to the 
amounts paid into the state common 
school funds. The table also shows the 
amounts paid into the fund in excess of 


When a student of tax questions looks 
at the tax rates of the severai years and 
‘finds that state tax rates have increased 
at the same time that county tax rates 
nave also increased. When that student 
iso finds that the aggregate production 


“rom each increased rate has also in- 
sreased, that student must look = still 
leeper into the matter than what ap- 


dears upon the face of those rates and 
ncreases to ascertain the cause of that 
ncrease. 

» As shown by other articles in this is- 
jue of the Magazine, the school fund in 
art raised as a county tax and in part 
Wa@ised as a state tax, is in final results 
ind final application of the proceeds de- 
\ived from both taxes, state and county, 
vor the benefit of the several counties of 
he state. There is still another direct 
ax, styled the state road tax, which is 
acluded in the aggregate state tax rate, 
mut which in fact is raised for redistri- 
ution by the state to the several coun- 
jes at the rate of seventy-five cents cut 
f each dollar collected, returned to the 
ounty from which that dollar is collect- 
‘d. This is the effect of the provisions 
‘flaw dividing the total of state road 
‘ax funds into the twenty-five per cent 
nd seventy-five per cent portions with 
hich the public is generally familiar. 
.. table has been prepared which shows 
‘ast how much of that so-called state 
oad tax funds is in fact made available 
> each county for expenditure under 
fe joint supervision of the State Engin- 
er and the Boards of Supervisors of the 
@spective counties of the state. That 
able shows that out of $640,695.85 
ised as a total of the fund upon the 
kK rolls of 1925, $480,671.89 was redis- 
ibuted to the counties, leaving only 


Other State Taxes 
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the amounts finally repaid to the coun- 
ties from the total common school fund 
of the state. The table also shows the 
amounts by each county received from 


that fund in excess of that county’s tax 
contribution to the fund. 
In connection with the other table 


and article written respecting it which 
shows the apparent portions of taxes 
raised for state, county and local pur- 
poses, the foregoing statements must be 
considered with the full ultimate result 
obtained through the collection of taxes 
apparently for state purposes, but real- 
ly for county purposes. The state rate is 
increased by the amount of state com- 
mon school funds included therein, each 
county is actually and finally benefited 
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to the extent shown in the table connect- 
ed with this article. 

Thus the whole matter gets back to 
the same proposition. Taxes raised for 
common school purposes whether at 
first classed as and put among either 
county tax rates or state tax rates, for 
collection purposes, in the main become 
funds available for common school sup- 
port of the schools of each county. Any 
possible economy in the amounts’ so 
raised must be through action in the 
counties, and in each school district of 
those counties, which will lessen the 
amounts levied and collected for school 
purposes therein, regardless of whether 
that levy is originally styled a state tax 
or county tax for school purposes. 


in the Main for Actual County Purposes 


$160,223.96 for 
state. 

To summarize the fact shown in the 
three tables appearing in this issue, a 
reader can start with the apparent fact 
that the activities of the state require 
tax raised funds to the amount of $4,- 
998,987.00. Yet the actual fact is that 
out of that amount of $4,998,987.00, 
$1,294,444.03 of school funds is to be 
returned to the counties for common 
and high school purposes; and $480,- 
671.89 of that tax raised amount is ac- 
tually made available to the respective 


expenditure by the 


road purposes of the counties. If that 
student goes back over the respective 
figures of previous years, it will be 


found that for the purposes of compari- 
son the actual amount of taxes raised 
for actual state purposes upon the 
Tolls Of. 61925 “Is, $0,220,011.08, with 
school and road funds returned to 


counties eliminated from what at first 
blush would appear as state tax funds 
for purely state purposes. Then the in- 
vestigation of past years would neces- 
sarily eliminate all school and road 
funds in those years returned to the 
counties from the apparent aggregate of 
state tax raised funds apparently raised 
for actual state purposes. Just where 
those investigations would then land it 
is not the province of this article to con- 
jecture. 

It may be stated however, that the 
real increased cost of government con- 
nected with state, county, city, and 
school districts, has not come _ about 
through the actual and necessary over- 
head expenses incident to current ad- 
ministration of public affairs. It is sug- 
gested that the underlying cause and 
principle reason for increased taxes is 
due to the fact that many new activities 


APPORTIONMENT OF 1925 STATE ROAD FUND TAX 


Amount Raised 


In Each 

County County 
ADA GT Hiatt ia cook. 3S $ 8,904.06 
COCHISD Bly baat 108,146.54 
BOCONINO Meee sees o. 20,262.66 
eT LyAU ee seek ett! fs 83,654.87 
CRA HAM ee ie) ie 12,091.71 
Co ERIN iE ae 21,682.36 
RE ARIGO PARI ies. tr 117,522.69 
PAV Hames 14,518.45 
PRA Vesela ease ok oe. 11,188.39 
BN Us ee 66,803.83 
Pines ee ee 47,700.83 
SANT AS ORUZas ew ot 12,012.75 
VAAVAPAIC. Oo ee 93,699.89 
oy UA tee Ab 22,706.82 
HOM LY by) Aone ene. 640,895.85 


Apportioned to Apportioned to 


State 25% Counties 75% 
Road Fund Road Fund 
$2,226.01 $ 6,678.05 
27,036.64 81,109.90 
5,065.66 15,197.00 
20,913.72 62,741.15 
3,022.93 9,068.78 
5,420.59 16,261.77 
29,380.67 88,142.02 
3,629.61 10,888.84 
Bi LO 8,391.29 
16,700.96 50,102.87 
IS Psy 7A 35,775.62 
3,003.19 9,009.56 
23,424.97 70,274.92 
5,676.70 L7,030:12 
160,223.96 480,671.89 
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have been created to be conducted at 
public expense during the period in 
which that increase of tax burden has 
been so appreciable in amount as_ to 
challenge the attention of all taxpayers. 

It must be brought home to the mass 
of taxpayers that those who dance must 
pay the fiddler. That the public cannot 
perform those functions, and carry out 
and conduct the multiplicity of activi- 
ties which are demanded and required 
by the public, except upon condition 
that the same public is ready, willing 
and able to pay the costs entailed there- 
in. If the situation is such that the pub- 
lic is unable to pay that cost, then re- 
trenchment is necessary. That retrench- 
ment will require a weeding out of the 
frills and fads of government, and con- 
fining the activities thereof to what may 
be actually indispensible. This Maga- 
zine has so repeatedly and persistently 
made this or similar assertions, that this 
repetition may seem monotonous, yet the 
truth will come out, and that truth is 
embodied in these assertions often made 
and as often repeated. Tax reduction 
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cannot be accomplished without some 
elimination in and of those public activi- 
ties each and‘all of which entail and 


Questions and Answers 


Q. Will you have your legal depart- 
ment advise a subscriber as to the pow- 
ers of a high school district to authorize 
school district bonds, and particularly 
as to whether such a district may be- 
come liable for bonds for money to be 
expended for athletic purposes, such as 
to construction of a stadium, and _ like 
structures. 

A. In answer to the above question, 
or request, it may be said that high 
school districts have no general power 
to issue bonds. That the power of such 
districts to issue bonds, even after a vote 
of the qualified electors thereof, is con- 
fined to such issues as are for those spe- 
cific purposes authorized by the legis- 
lature. These districts have no general 
power to issue bonds, even for what may 
be ‘‘school district purposes,” unless 
there is an express legislative authority 
therefor. As a general proposition, the 
funds of any school district are tax rais- 
ed funds; are to be expended for author- 
ized purposes of the district, and when 
tax raised funds are insufficient for 
those purposes, the boards of the dis- 
trict cannot provide additional funds 
for any purpose through bond _ issues, 
unless the legislature has so declared. 
In connection with ‘stadium  bonds,’’ 
there has been an election, authorizing 
an issue of bonds of a Phoenix High 
School District for the purpose of paying 
the cost of erecting a stadium; the an- 
nounced plan for finally paying those 
bonds is to be from the gate receipts, 
and net revenues derived from the sale 
of admission tickets to such stadium, 
and through other revenues to be de- 
rived from its use. Neither the school 
law nor any other law, makes any pro- 
vision which in any manner controls any 
actual application of any such receipts 
to such a payment either of principal or 
interest upon those bonds. No _ person 
and no officer of the public is clothed 
with authority to take charge of such 
receipts or profits of such use of a pro- 
posed stadium to be constructed with 
the proceeds of a district bond issue. No 
officer is charged with the duty of col- 
lecting, holding, and accounting to the 
county treasurer, for such receipts. No 
officer of the public is by any existing 
law, empowered to pay from gross re- 
ceipts from athletic contests, or from 
other use of the proposed stadium which 
is productive of revenue, the expenses 
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make a portion of the aggregate cost of 
governmext to meet which cost, taxes 
must be levied. 


of such exhibitions, or the expenses of 
the care, maintenance, and _ operation 
thereof, as an income producer. Under 
existing laws, all money for the support 
of the schools is derived from taxes, 
which are paid into the county treasury 
and drawn only upon warrants author- 
ized by school superintendents, for what 
are prescribed as ‘“‘school purposes.” 
Under existing laws the interest and re- 
demption funds for payment upon the 
interest and redemption of school dis- 
trict bonds is required to be raised by 
tax levies upon the taxable property 

each district, in addition to taxes raised 
for all other district purposes. The leg- 
islature has thus safe-guarded the pull 
lic credit of the public, and of each par- 
ticular school district, by insuring a tax 
raised fund to surely provide for pay- 
ment of interest and redemption funds 
upon all bonds actually issued in the 
name of the districts. The law and pol- 
icy of the law as thus announced by the 
legislature is against any uncertain 
as to any possible “other revenue” 
which may be available, and may not 
be so available, for payment of such ob- 
ligations as interest and redemption 
funds upon public bonds. There seems 
to be no escape from the _ propositio: 


quired to spread a tax levy every year 
sufficient to pay interest thereon, an 
to provide a redemption fund sufficie 


datorily required to levy as above indi- 
cated, the taxpayers will be required to! 
pay those levies. If other revenues are. 
in fact collected, there has been no ma- 
chinery for administration of those rev- 
enues in such manner’ that taxpayers. 
who first pay may later be reimbursed. | 
The fact of lack of lawful provisions to’ 
cover the situation, is a fact to be nak 


sidered as against any implied power of | 
a school] district to issue bonds for stad-' 
ium purposes. In addition to the above,’ 
there is a constitutional provision that: 
“Neither the state, nor any county, city, | 
town, municipality, or other subdivision | 
of the state shall ever give or loan its | 
credit in aid of, or make any donation or 
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grant, by subsidy or otherwise, to any 
individual, association, or corporation.” 
The stadium referred to is expected to 
be operated by some organization of 
students. The announced plan is that in 
effect the school district will only guar- 
antee the payment of these bonds and 
the interest thereon, that the actual pay- 
ment will be made through the activities 
of this association of students connected 
with a use of the stadium. The students 
association is without funds to finance a 
desired stadium construction. The dis- 
trict is to issue its bonds to cover the 
cost, expecting an ultimate repayment 
from the association. If this is the under- 
standing, it seems clearly nothing more 
than a “lending of credit’’ by the district 
in a manner prohibited by the constitu- 
tion. 

Going farther into the matter, the 
statutes of Arizona provide that:— 
‘High School District, and Union High 
School District may vote bonds for the 
game purpose and in the same manner 
as common school districts.” Common 


Schoo] Districts are authorized by law 


f 
| 
- 


) 
| _It would be a very easy matter to call 
amass meeting of the public at any 
time around taxpaying days and crowd 
the largest auditorium of any city with 
mdividuals who would attend such a 
meeting with their minds full of 
thoughts as to the necessity of reducing 
the aggregate of public expenditures as 
1 means of reducing the amount of high 
faxes which each individual so attend- 
mg had been called upon to pay as an 
mdividual contribution to the cost of 
zovernment. By ‘cost of government’”’ 
gs meant a comprehensive expression to 
‘over such amounts as required to carry 
out the activities, plans, purposes, pro- 
‘ects including public protection afford- 
2d individuals through police and _ fire 
protection, protection to health, prop- 
arty and life, and protection to prop- 
rights. That expression in- 

the activities not only of 
she ordinary offices and officers of what 
Wears ago were elected for the simple 
id well understood purposes of the ex- 
peutive, the legislative, and judicial 
oranches of government, but includes as 
well the hundred and one, and perhaps 
the thousand and one diversified and 
nultiplied boards, commissions, and 
lepartments, now clothed with special 
Dowers, and with special duties to per- 
‘orm towards an enforcement of the 
housands of sanitary, salutory, and reg- 
latory statutes which in the past twen- 
y-five years have found a place in the 
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to issue bonds for: “‘The purpose of rais- 
ing money for purchasing and leasing 
school lots, for building school houses, 
and supplying same with furniture and 
apparatus, and improving grounds, or 
for the purpose of liquidating any in- 
debtedness already incurred for such 
purposes.” One feature of the law as to 
be applied to the question asked, in- 
volves a construction of the words: ‘‘im- 
proving grounds.” To the layman, and 
evidently to the legislature, those words 
referred to grounds upon which school 
houses had been erected. It seems that 
only a contorted construction would 
result in applying those words. to 
any improvement whatsoever upon land 
owned by the district not actually used 
for school house purposes. Would any- 
one assert that a school district which 
might own vacant lands, purchased as 
a reserve for future needs for school 
buildings proper, could issue bonds to 
erect thereon a theater building, be- 
cause there may be some course of 
Shakesperian study in the schools; or, 


because some course of instruction in 


laws of the United States, in the acts of 
the legislatures of the various states, 
and in the ordinances of cities and 
towns. That expression, “cost of govern- 
ment”’ includes also the amounts re- 
quired to be raised in public revenues 
collected from the individuals, to pay 
the costs of internal improvements, of 
roads, bridges, reclamation projects, 
new and enlarged public buildings, in- 
cluding buildings for housing what has 
always been considered the necessary 


departments of state, county and city 
governments, necessary in connection 
with educational systems, university, 


normal school, high school, and common 
school buildings and grounds, and_ in- 
cludes also, under the head of ‘‘public 
buildings and improvements’ those 


‘classes of buildings and improvements" 


made and constructed, the real public 
character of which may not be so readily 
recognized, such as public playgrounds, 
public swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
stadiums, and the like, all of which have 
become appended to the scheme of pub- 
lic undertakings, and all of which either 
through annual tax levies or through re- 
quired bond issues, add their respective 
portions to the aggregate present 
amounts which the public must con- 
tribute to the so-called ‘‘costs of govern- 
ment.” In short, during the past twenty- 
five years the general public seems to 
have adopted the phrase of the streets, 
“LET GEORGE DO IT”, and with that 
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music is given in the schools, would it 
follow that the district would be author- 
ized to construct a conservatory of mu- 
sic for outside entertainment of its 
pupils and the general public. Athleties 
is nowhere distinctly made a school pur- 
pose or educational object. So upon the 
question of bonds for the purpose of 
erection of buildings and structures to 
be devoted to athletic purposes, it is 
first to be implied that such purposes 
are in fact “educational purposes,” and 
then necessary to imply that bond _is- 
sues to supply buildings and structures 
is also implied, before there can be any 
semblance of authority of a district to 
vote bonds for stadium purposes. The 
opinion of the ‘‘Legal Department’ is 
therefore, that a union high school dis- 
trict has no authority to vote bonds for 
the purposes mentioned in the question. 
That if bonds are in fact voted for some 
apparently authorized purpose, and the 
school authorities attempt to use _ the 
proceeds for those purposes, then such 
use would be illegal, and should be en- 
joined. 


_ Economy as Preached Versus Economy as Practiced in 
Connection With Public Expenditures 


adoption have shifted upon the should- 
ers of public government so many new 
duties, so many new activities, so many 
new undertakings for public perform- 
ance, formerly considered of a_ purely 
private nature, that today the line as be- 
tween public and private duties, activi- 
ties and undertakings seems to have 
been erased, and everything has come to 
be “‘public” in character and nature, 
which legislatures, municipal councils, 
and civic bodies, undertake to declare 
to be such. All of which is to be consid- 
ered, and would properly be considered 
in any mass meeting of tax-paying citi- 
zens, convened to consider the high cost 
of present governments. 


Publicly For Economy, Privately For 


Individual Profit 


It may be stated without fear of de- 
nial that such a mass meeting, called to- 
gether in any place in the United States, 
or particularly, at any place in the state 
of Arizona, would unanimously adopt 
resolutions declaring it to be the sense 
of that meeting that the cost of govern- 
ment is too high, that taxes are exorbi- 
tant, that such cost should be reduced 
as a means of reducing taxes, and that 
economy as connected with it all is an 
indispensable necessity. 

It may also be stated that while en 
masse the persons who would vote for 
resolutions condemning the high cost of 
government, and deploring excessively 
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high taxes, as individuals and in indi- 
vidual actions and conduct, immediately 
after the dispersing of such a meeting 
there would be and actually are, large 
numbers from those present, who would 
not and do not act an individual part 
towards making resolutions for public 
economy actually effective. There are 
those who put on their Sunday clothes 
and sanctimonious face one day in the 
week, but who, as. experience shows, 
will bear watching during the remain- 
ing six days of the week. Those who lack 
that sincerity of real purpose to carry 
out in private purpose, in private ac- 
tions, those high principles by them ad- 
vocated in public. This lack of real sin- 
cerity often appears in connection with 
efforts towards effecting any real pub- 
lic economy. 


Inconsistency of Action Destroys Possi- 
bility of Actual Economy 

It is found to be true, that many tax- 
payers and business men after publicly 
advocating the necessity for reduction 
of the cost of government will next ap- 
pear in attendance at meetings of some 
civic organization or boosters club, and 
with just as much zeal and energy as 
exercised by them when declaring for 
tax reduction and economy, will get be- 
hind and support some new _ project 
which will require still more taxes, still 
additional bond issues, and increases in 
the already excessive cost of the govern- 
ment under which they live. It is hard to 
understand such actual inconsistency. It 
is said that a great many of the public 
will sign a petition advocating most any- 
thing at all without reading or consider- 
ing its purpose and intended or actual 
effect. This tendency is to be regretted, 
especially when if not in the form of an 
actual petition, similar action is taken 
with respect to projects and undertak- 
ings which if carried out will entail the 
use of more and more public funds. The 
same individual who would not increase 
private expenses and private expendi- 
tures is many times found behind and 
declaring for public expenditures for 
purposes of no more real necessity to 
public welfare and public progress, than 
what in private business would be _ re- 
jected as not necessary to its develop- 
ment and progress. Just so long as tax- 
payers take this inconsistent position. 
Just so long as business men who are 
taxpayers, continue to advocate public 
projects and ventures without limit, and 
regardless of any real public purpose of 
necessity connected therewith, just that 
long any real public economy will be 
impossible. 

There is an added effect brought 
about through such inconsistency as 
above pointed out. Smaller taxpayers, 
and citizens whose means of knowing 
the exact purposes of new public proj- 
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ects, or the actual financial results 
thereof, many times “follow the lead- 
ers’, and when those less informed 
members of the communities find that 
numerous civic bodies, composed assum- 
ably of persons better informed than 
themselves, accept without thought, 
without real investigation, and without 
real study of a proposition, the results 
of resolutions of civic bodies endorsing 
the project itself. Too often such  per- 
sons say to themselves, “if it is good for 
the big business man, who pays more 
taxes than I do, it must be good for me,” 
and so falls in the line of support. 


Selfishness vs Public Expenditure Re- 
duction 

There are underlying reasons for this 
inconsistency of action which certainly 
apply in some quarters. In the present 
mad rush of the people for individual 
wealth, individual profit out of the pro- 
ceeds of public expenditures, many 
times is privately considered as synony- 
mous to a public progress effect from 
public activities which bring about those 
expenditures. Private profit and public 
progress seem to run:hand in hand in 
the minds of some members of the pub- 
lic. To them it matters not at all that 
their individual taxes are increased, if 
in consequence of such increase, and 
through the means of public money put 
into circulation in connection with pub- 
lic projects they get their bit, particular- 
ly so, if that bit, shows an immediate 
profit to themselves. It would be hard 
to demonstrate to a salaried office hold- 
er that official salaries, and the particu- 
lar expense allowance of the particular 
office, was too high. In actual life, such 
office holders are many times firmly 
convinced that salaries and expense al- 
lowances are not high enough, when 
confined to the particular salary drawn 
by that officeholder and to the expenses 
controlled by the officer. Economy may 
be all right for the other fellow, but not 
for the particular individual to be af- 
fected by such economy. If real economy 
demanded the entire abolishment of 
some department, board or commission, 
no matter how real the lack of any ne- 
cessity for its continuance might appear 
to a majority of the people, it would be 
impossible to convince the members of 
such a board, department, or commis- 
sion, of the fact that such an abolish- 
ment would not be noticed in connection 
with the remaining machinery of gov- 
ernment. Equally hard to convince what 
may possibly be a small nucleus of the 
public to whose individual affairs that 
commission, board, or department, 
might appear to be an individual con- 
venience furnished without appreciable 
individual cost to that nucleus of the 
public. It would be hard to convince the 
naerchant dealing in supplies, and whose 
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connection with public officers, or pub- 
lic contractors, is such that goods, wares 
and merchandise of that merchant 
would be furnished in connection with . 
some public project, that the project it- | 
self was not a real public necessity. Tt 
would be equally hard to convince the 
public contractor of that same fact. And) 
so it is, that economy in public expendi- 
tures is generally recognized as a pub-| 
lic necessity. In general, the entire pub- 
lic favors such a reduction. In partie- 
ular, individual members of the publie, 
really think of giving effect to any pol 
icy lined up for possible reduction of 
those expenditures, which does not ef- 
fect the individual pocketbook of each 
individual thinking and acting individ-| 
ually, and for individual interests. ad 
The whole public desire a reduction J 
of public burdens of taxation. Yet indi- 
viduals, classes, factions, and elements, 
among that public, still continue to de- 
mand for themselves those things which 
will actually increase rather than re- 
duce present public expenditures. Con- 
tinue to advocate bond issues to obtain 
public money for present expenditure, 
provided, a private profit can be antici- 
pated as a present possibility. If such an | 
immediate profit is in sight, such te 


viduals so declare to let the money be 
raised and expended, regardless of an 
future effect in increased taxes tc 
drain upon the strength of public credi 
Some Individual Sacrifice Necessary to 
Tax Reduction 

The mental query sometimes appea 
to the mind of the writer, as to whether 
that spirit of patriotism which induced 
the founders of our government to sacri-. 
fice all for principle has been smothered 
out of the people of today. Whether in 
its stead, there has come into being a 
new kind of patriotism, so-called, and 
which in practice means only such saci 
fice to public good, as costs the individ- 
ual nothing privately. Whether this be 
true or not true, the situation sure 
rounding the raising and expenditure of 
public monies, in the enormous amo 
which are now being expended, is a sit- 
uation which has been brought about 
through individual, class, and mass de- 
mands. That situation cannot be reme- 
died with a lessened expenditure result- 
ing, except through individual action, 
which will involve to some extent a pos-— 
sible individual relinquishment of pos-. 
sible benefit from some . unnecessary 
publie activity, and an individual sacri- 
fice of personal gain or profit to be de- 
rived therefrom. The axe to be used 
towards reduction must be used without 
any discrimination, guided only by the. 
rule of such actual necessity of contin- 
ued, or increased public activities, as. 
may be indispensible to an _ efficien 
government. The axe must be so use¢ 
let the chips fall where they may. 
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ARIZONA PUBLIC DEMANDS THAT:“DEADWOOD” BE 
ELIMINATED FOR PUBLIC ECONOMY 


Arizona has completed fourteen years as one of the states of the Union. During that period it has 
fallen into line with that growth of extravagance as to what has been deemed necessary to properly 
function as a state, by adopting many lines of public activities carried on in other older, richer and more 
populous states. Activities which may have been actually necessary in the states from which adopted 
for Arizona, and not necessary to the growth and progress of Arizona. During fourteen years the state 
of Arizona, its counties, cities and towns, have attempted to keep pace with richer, older, and more 
populated States, cities and communities. It has bonded lavishly for its public schools, and educational 
system, through public school district bonds. Its counties have bonded for buildings and for improved 
highways. Its cities and towns have bonded for water, lights, sewers, buildings, and other public im- 
provements. The people have planned their own burdens in those regards. The legislatures since state- 
hood have created numerous boards and commissions, have adopted methods to be applied to state ac- 
tivities which reflect similar activities and similar methods used in those states more able so to do. THE 
SAME WAVE OF EXTRAVAGANCE IN UNLIMITED EXPENDITURES WHICH HAS SWEPT THE 
WHOLE COUNTRY, AND HAS LEFT ITS BURDENS IN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AND IN EACH OF THE SEVERAL STATES, HAS NOT SPARED ARIZONA. THE NECES- 
SITY FOR RETRENCHMENT. THE NECESSITY FOR TRIMMING OUT THE DEADWOOD. THE NE- 
CESSITY FOR REMODLING PUBLIC ACTIVITIES ALONG SUCH SAFE AND PROPER, SUCH 
NEEDED AND ONLY INDISPENSIBLE, LINES AS THE PUBLIC CAN AFFORD TO SUPPORT, AS 
DISTINGUISHED FROM WHAT SOME ELEMENTS IN THE PUBLIC MAY DESIRE REGARDLESS OF 
COST, IS A NECESSITY RECOGNIZED IN ALL QUARTERS. 

Facing an enormous aggregate burden of public expenditures of nearly $24,000,000.00 annually, 
the outgrowth of fourteen years of public activities, the public now demands that the experiences of 
that fourteen years be used by every public officer towards reducing that annual burden. The duty of 
compliance with that demand rests not upon the shoulders of any one office, officer, department or 
commission, but upon the shoulders of all and every officer in turn is entitled to the honest support of 
every individual member of the public itself in line with a performance of that duty. 
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Prosperity amd Reduced Tax Burdens tor Arizona 


Fvery citizen of Arizona, every tax- 
payer and those whose means of. livli- 
hood depend upon the multiplicity of in- 
aividual activities which go to make the 
business, commercial, mining, farming, 
ranching, and other classes of business 
energies upon which real _ prosperity 
must finally depend, are interested in 
more intensive, more development in 
such activities. All classes of merchants, 
tradesmen, and professional men, wel- 
come an increased population in their 
immediate locality. That increase means 
an added chance to increase the sales of 
the one class and the professional fees 
oi the other. It is an old saying: ‘‘people 
must live,” but that saying will not ne- 
cessarily apply to every influx of popu- 
Jation into any community or district. To 

- be true, the means of acquiring that liv- 
- ing must be present, or sooner or later 
* some will need to migrate to other plac- 
es or become en incumbrance. People 
can not be said to really live any where, 
in the sense that by living there, the 
prosperity of that community which is 
chosen for a habitation. is not increased 
through successful results from the use 
of the earning and productive powers 
and activities of those who must work to 
- live. An over production of individual 
. energies. that is of such energies as do 
not result in profit to those using them, 
is just as detrimental to real progress of 
a community, as an absence of such at- 
.tempts of people to ‘“make-good,”’ 
would be. In fact overproduction when 
the aggregate thereof exceeds the de- 
mands of a_ profitable market, causes 
loss rather than profit, and causes de- 
pression rather than progress as con- 
nected with the general wealth of a 
community. 


People Locate Where They Hope To 


Prosper 


The first question which a conserva- 
tive person presents as to a prospective 
new home, in a new community, or asks 
before engaging in business in a new lo- 

‘cation, or asks before investing in the 
property situated there, is the question 
““‘what can I do when I get there.” The 
ultimate question is can that person 
turn individual efforts to a final profit 
to himself or herself, over and above 
what it costs to live. Can enough be 


earned to pay the merchants who must 


furnish the necessities of life. Can 
enough be earned to pay rents, interest 
and taxes. The merchant asks the same 
general question. Looks to ascertain 
whether prospective customers which 
may come to be that merchant’s antici- 
pated share of business from a commun- 
ity sought as a location for business, 
that those customers are in turn prosper- 
ous. The investor who might loan his 
money, erect buildings for renting pur- 
poses, or otherwise attempt to make the 
capital of such a prospective investor, 
“work for him,” considers the present 
number of similar buildings, the rates of 
rents, and interest, the tax-rates, and 
again considers the question of a _ real 
prosperity existing among the people, 
all considered as- controlling elements 
for or against an investment. Is_ there 
such an actual condition as will insure a 
return on the investment. Is there a real 
demand of and from other investors, 
that will apparently continue to be such 
thet when the money is once invested, it 
cen be withdrawn without loss. The real 
conservative person, those persons who 
as a class finally stand for and create 
real stability in any community, realizes 
that it may be easy to get into some new 
venture, but not always so easy to get 
cut without less or financial disaster. 


Rules For Progress 


It takes more than talk to make real 
prosperity. This world is a 
one. There are certain immutable and 


practical 


unvarying rules which control its prog- 
ress. Not the least of these rules is that 
which applies to financial progress, and 
is termed the law of supply and de- 
mand. Under the operations of this rule, 
eve“y person is more or less dependent 
upon his neighbors for individual pros- 
perity of all. The one produces what the 
other consumes. One supplies that which 
is necessary to the activities of the oth- 
er, all a continuous chain an_ endless 
chain of interlocked, and _ interlinked 
dependencies. When abnormal attempts 
are made to flood the market with any 
supply, experience has shown that dis- 
aster follows. 

That idea of progress which is involv- 
ed in the thought of ‘‘making two blades 
cf grass grow, where only one or none 
grew before’? embodies and exemplifies 
the potential energies of the American 


people. It represents those latent qual 
ities of push, persistency of purpose 
and all other similar ones, which have 
been exerted to bring this country int 
the forefront of progress, wealth anc 
power, when compared with any othe 
nation or country on earth. Yet all tha 
is embodied in the idea of the expressior 
above quoted, is still controlled by thi 
silent question of whether the “extri 
blades of grass,” can be finally utilizes 
to the financial profit of their producers 
The farmer takes up land where it is ex 
pected that a ready and profitable mar 
ket may be found for crops. That farme 
depends entirely upon the demands o 
consumers of what may be produced 
The merchant buys goods, wares an 
merchandise, places them in stock an 
offers them to a consuming public. Tha 
merchant considers the ability of th 
public to purchase, considers the num 
bers of consumers of such goods as ar 
offered; considers also the numbers o 
competitors in similar lines, also depené 
ing upon an actual demard of the publi 
for the same commercial offerings. Th 
laborer goes where there is a deman: 
for labor. And so the illustration coul 
be carried on down the line and through 
out the entire process of operation of th 
law of supply and aemand, and the fina 
answer will be, that the conservatiy, 
person does not attempt to create a de 
mand, does not attempt to force a place; 
in line when those lines are alread, 
overcrowded, and the present demand) 
co not equal the present profitable sup 
ply and production. In actual busines 
sticcess, there is no actual benefit to any 
one to come from attempts to double uj 
the supply when the present demand 
will not require the present units of sup 
ply. { 

Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village,” wa 
a poem familiar to the adults of today 
It was recited from the old school read 
ers, and hardly a class day  exercisé 
was complete in the old days, when tha’ 
poem was not on the program. The story 
thereof simply illustrates the point ° 
this article. The means of livelihood, th 
source of demand, for what the peoplé 
of the village had to supply had simply 
vanished. There are many  deserte¢ 
towns and villages intersperced amon 
the stations of the railroad systems 0 


the United States. The history of prog: 
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ress from east to west, has been markéd 
with monuments of failure shown by the 
presently abandoned ‘‘boom towns,” of 
the past. The epitaphs which should be 
written and conspicuously displayed as 
object lessons to the present public is: 
“Successful commercial and _ financial 
progress depends upon the existence of 
real demands that must be supplied.” 


Why Are Arizona’s Golden Opportuni- 
ties Not More Freély Accepted 


’ Arizona is a land of wonderful op- 


‘portunities. Its mountains abound in 
‘mineral wealth. Its valleys and deserts, 
reclaimed already for agricultural and 
kindred activities, and many acres yet 
‘to be reclaimed. Its people are deter- 
‘mined and persistent. There are thous- 
fands of people in neighboring states 
who are looking for opportunities such 
‘as are present in Arizona. Thousands of 
people are looking every day for oppor- 
‘tunities to better their financial condi- 
‘tions. Thousands of keen minded, think- 
ing, planning, and energetic persons, 
‘who do not pass up real opportunities 
‘which appear as such to them. There 
/must exist some underlying reason why 
‘more thousands of such people have not 
joined with Arizonans and attempted 
‘through united efforts to increase the 
material wealth, productive, lucrative, 
and profit producing wealth, of, in and 
for the state. 

_ The question before the public in Ari- 
zona is that of answering why there is 
not a more general increase in popula- 
dion, increase in private activities, and 
more general prosperity than does exist. 
The public have generously prepared all 
vossible attractions. Good roads, good 
bublic buildings; all modern convenien- 
ves in the larger towns and cities, and 
many of the smaller ones. The schools, 
Normal schools, and university, have 
deen furnished with buildings, appoint- 
nents, and surroundings, without any 
stint as to cost. The people are liberty 
‘oving and law-abiding, and conscien- 
ously for law-enforcement. Nearly ev- 
‘ry semblance of the “wild and woolly” 
west, as to be applied to Arizona, is at 
oresent simply a memory of the past. 
¢et with all this preparation, with the 
‘banquet board ready, and the feast 
orepared, the guests are tardy.” The all 
mportant question is “Why?” 

Can it be possible that the result of 
‘ctivities among the various opportuni- 
ies which have been accepted and at- 
empted by Arizonans in the past, 
ave resulted in an actual production in 
Xcess of a natural profitable demand. 
van it be possible that the consuming 


ublic is not large enough to take care 
f the present production. Can it be pos- 
ible that Arizona is offering to a con- 
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suming public its raw products, when 
the market of that class of products is 
overstocked. Can it be pecsible that high 
tax burdens, existing bond issues which 
will continue as burdens through terms 
of years, or the laxity with which a min- 
ority of the public, but active as such, 
impose still more and more tax and bond 
burdens, upon an indifferent and inac- 
tive majority of the people of our state, 
exist as reasons of answer to that ques- 
tion ‘““WHY ?”’ 

To be successful, the people of Ari- 
zona, the producing people, must give 
their neighbors what those neighbors 
want. Give them what they need, and 
are willing to take and allow a real pro- 
fit. A manufacturer would not be foolish 
enough to attempt to force the general 
public to buy buggies when the demand 
is for automobiles. The numbers of bug- 
gies which that manufacturer might pro- 
duce, would not increase the sales one 
single dollar beyond the actual de- 
mands of the public for buggies. 

It would seem that a general answer 
to the question asked, will be found 
through an intensive study of such pos- 
sibilities as exist in Arizona, to put 
what its people produce upon the mar- 
ket in a manufactured state, the finished 
article, if the public do not demand the 
raw materials. There is cotton, wool, 
iron, copper, timber, small fruits, and so 
many other products, which do in some 
localities finally reach a consuming pub- 
lic in a manufactured state, that the sub- 
ject of possible factories in Arizona, is 
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at least worthy of serious consideration. 
The by-product of factories is a demand 
for labor. That in turn creates a _ con- 
sumptive demand which would reach to 
all other individual activities in a fac- 
tory community. Keep the final balance 
of trade and business in favor of Ari- 
zona, or in other words, “‘keep the mon- 
ey at home,’’ when the general result of 
a year’s business, or of continued busi- 
ness for a term of years, and the sub- 
stantial wealth of our people will per- 
manently increase. 

This article is not intended as_ one 
upon political economy. The province 
of the Magazine is intended to be con- 
fined to matters affecting taxes and 
public expenditures. What is said above 
bears upon those questions in this fea- 
ture, with so many dollars of taxes need- 
ed to carry the public bonded indebted- 
ness, the direct individual burden of 
each individual contribution, will be les- 
sened through increasing the value of 
taxable wealth, and increasing the num- 
bers of persons, who in turn can be so 
successful in their private affairs, as to 
be actually able to pay their share of 
public burdens, and still make both ends 
meet. If it is impossible to reduce the 
amount of taxes required for public pur- 


poses, it is at all times possible to stop 
ef- 
forts can be made to increase the tax- 


increasing taxes, at the same time 


able wealth and number of population 
as the sources from which those taxes. 
finally must come. 
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When Webster compiled a dictionary 
of the English language the word: 
“BOND, (Noun)’’ was found to repre- 
sent and name some nine distinct sub- 
jects. As illustrating the use of the word 
in the first two forms of use, the dic- 
tionary says:—‘‘That which ties, binds, 
fastens, or confines;” ‘‘The state of be- 
ing bound, imprisonment, captivity, re- 
straint.”’ And lastly as an “adverb” the 
word: “BOND” is defined to mean: “In 
a state of servitude or slavery, captive.”’ 
Webster little knew how modern day 
usages of the word would develop an ap- 
plication of the varied, multiplied, and 
numerous classes of bonds, within one 
meaning of the word, that of ‘“‘An_ in- 
strument made by a government or a 
corporation for the purpose of borrow- 
ing money,’ would impress upon the 
people under guise of public purposes 
or public necessities, so many bonds for 


so many purposes, as to make it literally 


true that in some places the application 
ef various synonyms included in the two 
definitions first given above, can well 
be made to the public whose bond _is- 
sues for the purpose of borrowing mon- 
ey, as apt illustrations of the positions 
in which that public has placed itself. 
In all too many instances the public of 
cities, towns, special districts, counties, 
and states, have voted for and _ thus 
forged and placed upon their own 
ankles, those restraints upon future lib-~ 
erty of action, which that same public 
must carry for fixed periods, and do so 
at the same time that it strives through .. 
individual activities to create and pro- 
vide enough revenue for the ordinary 
current activities of the particular pub- 
lic. . 

When the voters of Arizona consider 
the figures of the tables which appear 
in this issue and form which appears the _ 


(Continued on Page Six) 
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A Summary of the Bonded Indebtedness of the State of Arizona] 
and all of Its Political Subdivisions as of June 30,1925 | 


(Compiled and with explanatory State- 
ment by the State Tax Commission, De- 
cember, 1925.) 

Chapter 38 of the Session Laws of the 
Fifth Legislature, 1922 Special Session, 
made it the duty of the State Tax Com- 
mission to ascertain the bonded indebt- 
edness of the State of Arizona and all of 
its political subdivisions, and to make 
and keep a record of the same in its of- 
fice. Pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act, the Commission instituted the pol- 
icy of obtaining each year from the var- 
ious County and City Officials, a com- 
plete statement of the bonded indebted- 
ness of each political subdivision, as of 
June 30, of that year, showing each 
bond issue, all or any part of which was 
outstanding on that date, the purpose of 
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amount paid, amount held in redemp- 
tion fund and balance to be paid. 

The total outstanding bonded debt of 
the State, as between the holders of the 
bonds and the State, is $2,848,275.29. 
Of this amount, however, $1,967,804.87 
is an obligation of certain counties to the 
State, and $132,497.99 is an obligation 
of certain cities to the State. These 
amounts represent old County and City 
bond issves, outstanding warrants and 
other forms of County and City indebt- 
edness which were taken up by the 
Territory of Arizona previous to State- 
hood, and Territorial Bonds issued in 
lieu thereof. In the following tabulations 
therefore, of the total $2,848,275.29 out- 
standing, only the amount $747,972.43 
is shown as State Bonds, while $1,967,- 
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the $1,967,804.87 included in the Coun- 
ty Bonds, $868,805.82 are “Railroad 
Bonds” further explanation of which 
will be found in the footnote appended 
to one of the following tabulations. | 

In attempting to classify the several 
bond issues as to the purpose of issue it 
was found that it was practically impos-. 
sible to make a close classification on. 
the City Bonds, as in a number of cases, 
one issue of bonds covers a number of 
projects, and no closer segregation than 
the one shown herewith could be made. 
from the information available. 


Street Improvement Bonds which are 
issued against special paving districts 
are not included in any of the figures 
given herewith, as the principal and in- 
terest of such bonds are not included in 


issue, date of issue, 


STATEMENT SHOWING TOTAL BON DED DEBT OF THE STATE OF ARIZONA AND ITS POLITICAL SUBDIVIS- | 


denomination 
bonds, rate of interest, date of maturity, 


804.87 is included in the County Bonds, 
and $132,497.99 in the City Bonds. 


any general tax levy. 


IONS, AS OF JUNE 30, 1925, SEGREG ATED AS TO STATE BONDS, GENERAL COUNTY BONDS, SPECIAL DIS- | 


STATE OF ARIZONA ....$ 


APACHE COUNTY: 


Total Bonds 


Issued 
829,972.43 


General County Bonds 538,473.50 

Special District Bonds 33,000.00 

i Dil Ae O 
COCHISE COUNTY: 

General County Bonds’ 1,000,000.00 

Special District Bonds 1,252,050.00 

City and Town Bonds .. S753 12,.09 


COCGNINO COUNTY: 


General County Bonds 309,000.99* 
Special District Bonds 310,000.00 
City and Town Bonds .-. 905,500.00 


GILA COUNTY: 


3,227,862.38 


1,524,500.99 


General County Bonds 459,781.36 
Special District Bonds  1,189,800.00 
City and Town Bonds .. 1,020,081.89 


GRAHAM COUNTY: 


2,669,663.25 


General County Bonds 697,364.70 
Special District Bonds 331,700.00 
City and Town Bonds . 10,000.00 
1,039,064.70 

GREENLEE COUNTY: 
General County Bonds 597,364.70 


TRICT BONDS AND CITY AND TOWN BONDS 


Annual Inte 


Bonds Redemption 

Bonds Paid Outstanding Fund Net Liability est Char! 
82,000.00 $ 747,972.43 $ 255,751.03 492,221.40 34, a 
| 
14,000.00 524,473.50 54,652.34 469,821.16 28,381. 
33,000.00 3,639.40 29,360.60 1,980.) 
a _ a ——EEE—— : 
14,000.00 557,473.50 58,291.74 499,181.76 30,361. 
350,000.00 650,000.00 69,109.66 580,890.34 35,750.) 
307,500.00 944,550.00 162,414.74 782,135.26 52,748.0 
421,500.00 544,312.38 39,027.04 515,285.34 30,121. 
— SS Oo, ————_———— ——— 
1,079,000.00 — 2,148,862.38 270,551.44 1,878,310.94 118,00 
10,000.00 299,000.99* 170,811.50 * 128,189.49 10,302.4 
310,000.00 32,580.68 277,419.32 18,100. 
95,500.00 810,000.00 15,985.33 794,014.67 45,925. 
105,500.00  —1,419,000.99 219,377.51. 1,199,623.48 74,327. 
107,000.00 352,781.36 118,926.37 233,854.99 18,730.3 
113,000.00 —_1,076,800.00 226,146.00 850,654.00 63,008.0 
140,832.75 879,249.14 5,634.91 873,614.23 52,054.9 
PE REDO Sey 2 ee SS ee ! 
360,832.75 — 2,308,830.50 350,707.28 1,958,123.22 133,793.) 
89,000.00 608,364.70 80,389.81 527,974.89 33,931.4 
47,550.00 284,150.00 4,583.39 279,566.61 16,420.2 
10,000.00 3,000.00 7,000.00 600.0 
136,550.00 902,514.70 87,973.20 814,541.50 50,9515 

103,000.00 494,364.70 7,686.54 486,678.16 


28,1882 
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| Special District Bonds 


City and Town Bonds .. 


MARICOPA COUNTY: 
General County Bonds 
Special District Bonds 


MOHAVE COUNTY: 
-»General County Bonds 
| Special District Bonds 


' 
YAVAJO COUNTY: 


General County Bonds 
Special District Bonds 


IMA COUNTY: 
_ General County Bonds 
Special District Bonds 


INAL COUNTY: 
‘General County Bonds 
|Special District Bonds 


sa 


(‘General County Bonds 
‘Special District Bonds 


VAPAI COUNTY: 
‘General County Bonds 
‘Special District Bonds 


UMA COUNTY: 
General County Bonds 
Special District Bonds 


! 


City and Town Bonds .. 


City and Town Bonds .. 


City and Town Bonds .. 


(City and Town Bonds .. 
ANTA CRUZ COUNTY: 


(City and Town Bonds .. 


‘City and Town Bonds .. 


City and Town Bonds .. 


Mee TOTALS 22... 


Total Bonds 
Issued 
375,400.00 
339,000.00 


1,511,764.70 
8,811,636.43* 
7,914,000.00 
4,489,900.00 
20,815,536.43 


825,363.29 
19,300.00 


844,663.29 
411,000.00 
182,500.00 
275,000.00 


868,500.00 


2,025,515.34* 


1,991,100.00 
1,439,423.71 


5,956,039.05 


1,506,138.08 
962,000.00 
286,000.00 


2,754,138.08 


579,000.00 
262,000.00 
525,000.00 


1,366,000.00 


2,088,740.07* 


970,900.00 
931,261.90 


3,990,901.97 


2,018,709 1e1 1 
754,300.00 
212,500.00 


3,045,591.11 


50,815,671.88 
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Bonds Bonds Redemption Net 
Paid Outstanding Fund Liability 
111,000.00 264,400.00 47,432.53 216,967.47 
110,500.00 228,500.00 19,976.13 208,523.87 
- 324,500.00 987,264.70 75,095.20 912,169.50 
17,500.00 8,794,136.43* 243,201.27* 8,550,935.16 

7,514,000.00 408,669.67 7,105,330.33 
47,000.00 4,442,900.00 246,325.29 4,196,574.71 
64,500.00 20,751,036.43 898,196.23 19,852,840.20 
33,000.00 792,363.29 169,783.44 622,579.85 
3,000.00 16,300.00 8,624.19 7,675.81 
36,000.00 808,663.29 178,407.63 630,255.66 
411,000.00 34,353.88 376,646.12 
32,000.00 150,500.00 28,550.24 121,949.76 
275,000.00 Cea Oe 253,564.84 
52,000.00 836,500.00 84,339.28 752,160.72 
126,000.00 ZrO SOLO. oat 420,563.86* 1,978,951.48 
155,000.00 1,836,100.00 73,507.91 -1,762,592.09 
AOR amie 329,068.21 1,110,355.50 
281,000.00 5,675.039.05 823,139.98 4,851,899.07 
1,506,138.08 178,542.19 1,327,595.89 © 
23,500.00 988,500.00 43,208.66 895,291.34 
9,000.00 277,000.00 4,136.71 272,863.29 
32,500.00 2,721,638.08 225,887.56 2,495,750.52 
14,000.00 565.000.00 64,177.41 500,822.59 
16,000.00 246.000.00 21,168.83 224,831.17 
5,000.00 520.000.00 26,264.83 re bode fed n Ee 
35,000.00 1,331,000.00 111,611.07 1,219,388.93 
507,000.00 1,581,740.047* 242,524.16" 1.359,415.29 
44,200.00 926,700.00 926,700.00 
59,000.00 872,261.90 ipo lRod 794,954.08 
610,200.00 By ved) ROMO) 319,632.60 3,061,069.37 
42,000.00 AV EAH Latha 233,512.03 1,803,279.08 
18,000.00 736,300.00 74,347.86 661,952.14 
17,500.00 195,000.00 30,873.37 164,126.63 
77,500.00 2,968,091.11 338,733.26 2,629,357.85 
3,271,082.75 47,544,589.13 4,297,695.01 43,246,894.12 
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Annual Inter- 


est Charge 
15,416.00 
13,710.00 
57,314.24 
494,063.89 
425,731.00 
239,074.00 


1,158,868.89 


42,891.35 
978.00 


43,869.35 
22.050.00 
8,880.00 
16,250.00 
47,180.00 
110,680.80 
107,186.00 
73,543.68 


291,410.48 


80,326.31 
56,140.00 
16,620.00 
153,086.31 
29,690.00 
14,340.00 
27,750.00 


71,780.00 


77,994.58 
54,942.00 
47,356.79 
180,293.37 
109,375.60 
43,758.00 
11,700.00 
164,833.60 


2,610,853.43 


RECAPITULATION 


xeneral County Bonds 
pecial District Bonds 
Jity and Town Bonds 


Total Outstanding 
‘Less Railroad Bonds 
‘otal Amount, the 
rincipal and interest 
f which must be rais- 
d by taxation ............ 


OF OUTSTAND- 
ING BONDED DEBT AS OF JUNE 
30, 1925 

747,972.43 
21,015,669.57 
15,277,300.00 
10,503,647.13 


47,544.589.13 
806,805.82 


46,737,783.31 


“The Enabling Act”? provides.—“‘For 
the payment of the bonds and accrued 
interest thereon issued by Maricopa, Pi- 
and Coconino 
Arizona, which said bonds were valid- 
ated, approved, and confirmed by the 
Act of Congress of June sixth, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-six (Twenty-ninth 
Statutes, page two hundred and sixty- 
two) one million acres;”’ 
preme Court of this State has construed 
the above provision of the Enabling Act 


ma, Yavapai 


AVERAGE INTEREST RATE 5.58% © 


Counties, 


The Su- 


to mean the “Railroad Bonds” issued by 


the four Counties mentioned and has 


lows: 


Coconino County 
Maricopa County 
Pima County 
Yavapai County 


TOTAL 


fixed the amounts of the same as fol- 


$ 101,167.17 
209,550.00 
318,275.29 
239,813.36 


$ 868,805.82 

As provision has been made for the 
payment of both the principal and inter- 
est of these bonds by a grant of 
which is more than ample for the pur- 


land 
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pose, they are only a contingent liability, 
and while the above amounts are includ- 
ed under the headings ‘‘Total Bonds Is- 
sued” and “Bonds Outstanding’’, they 
are also included under ‘‘Redemption 
Funds’, and are not included under 
“Net Liability’ or ‘‘Annual Interest 
Charge”’. 

For detailed information in regard to 
tne funded debt of the State, see State 
Treasurer’s report for the year ended 
June 30, 1922, pages 104 to 119 in- 
clusive. 
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(Continued From Page Three) 


amounts, purposes, and objects, for 
which an agregate of $46,737,783.31 of 
public bonds now exist as a continued 
burden upon the tax-paying public of 
the state. When the public consider in 
connection with other items which ap- 
pear upon their tax receipts, those items 
which represent a portion of $2,610,- 
853.43 by each taxpayer to be contrib- 
uted towards annual interest upon out- 
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standing bonds; together with an 


amount nearly approximating that last 
interest aggregate amount, needed to be 


paid for principal upon outstanding 
bonds, that all bonds be finally paid at 
maturity in order to preserve the credit 
of future public needs, developments, 
and required activities of that future. 
When the present public of taxpayers 
calmly reflect upon the 
in which it had already placed 
through voting the bonds which 


restrain and hamper their freedom of 


real situation 
itself 
now 


action, both as individuals and as the 
time 
itself 


public itself, there may come a 
when that public will confess to 


FEBRUARY, 1926 — 


that it has not only sold its heritage of 
freedom itself for a “mess of pottage”, 
but has sold itself into bondage as well. 
It may finally emerge from the maze of 
bonds which surround and encompass. 
it on every side. It may finally awake 
from its dreams of expected progress 
and development as the result of many 
classes of bond issues, and find those 
dreams were only nightmares after all. 
The individual members of the public 
may finally become fully awake to the 


results, bonds again 
mentioned, each decisively say—‘‘NO 
MORE BONDS -FOR MINE.”’ 


and when are 


Questions and Answers 


Q. What class of sureties, and_ se- 
curities are permitted by law to secure 
the deposits of public money in banking 
institutions. Are private sureties per- 


mitted upon such bonds? 


A. In 1923 the 
amendment, which in terms repealed all 


legislature in an 
acts and parts of acts inconsistent there- 
with, enacted as follows :— 


““Any such bank deciding to avail it- 
self of the benefits of the provisions of 
the next preceding section shall make, 
execute and deliver a bond or bonds is- 
sued by some surety company whose 
ap- 
De- 
partment of the United States and auth- 
orized to do business in this State, which 


name appears on the list of such 


proved companies of the Treasury 


said bond or bonds shall be approved as 
to form by the Attorney General of the 
State in the case of state moneys, and by 
the County Attorney of the County in- 
terested in the case of county moneys, 
in a penalty which shall not be less than 
the amount which the said bank may be 
entitled to receive on deposit under the 
provisions of the next preceding sec- 
tion; providing, however, that any said 
bank desiring so to do may deposit with 
the State Treasurer or with the County 
Treasurer, as the case may be, in lieu 
of a surety bond, regularly issued and 
interest bearing bonds of the following 


character: United States Government 
bonds, State, County, Municipal and} 
School District improvement bonds; pro- 
vided further, that any such state, 
county, municipal and school district 
bonds accepted as surety as herein pro-| 
vided, shall be accepted at the actual 
value thereof, if not above par, and if at 
any time the actual or market value! 
thereof should drop to below par, such’ 
additional bonds as may be required to. 
guarantee said deposit or deposits, shall 

be demanded by the state or 
treasurer, as the case may be, and shall 

be deposited by the bank affected; con- 

ditioned that such bank will promptly) 
pay out to the parties entitled thereto, 

of public moneys in its hands, upon law-} 


county | 


ful demand therefor, and will, when-| 


ever thereunto required by law, pay] 
over to the State Treasurer such moneys 
with hereinafter 
provided in the case of State moneys, 
and to the county treasurer such mon- 
eys, with interest as hereinafter 


vided, in the case of County moneys.” * 


interest thereon as 


pro- 


Inasmuch as the above provision cov- 
ers the whole subject, and does not re- 
fer to any bond with individuals as sure- 
ties thereon, it would seem that bonds 
taken since the law came into effect, 
would not be proper bonds unless the 
surety thereon was a surety company of 
law itself, 
such 


the class referred to in the 
and that individual sureties on 
bonds are not such as would satisfy the 
provisions thereof. 
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IN MEMORY OF 


GENERAL JOHN C. GREENWAY 


| ON THE 26TH DAY OF JANUARY, 1926, THE PEOPLE THRU- 
: OUT THE STATE OF ARIZONA PAID THEIR LAST TRIBUTE OF 
LOVE AND RESPECT TO THE LATE GENERAL JOHN C. 
GREENWAY. THERE IS NO ONE OF THE HUNDREDS WHO 
: KNEW HIM WHO COULD NOT SINCERELY SAY, “HE WAS MY 
ik FRIEND”, AND IN HIS PASSING THE STATE OF ARIZONA HAS ; 
LOST ONE OF HER BEST FRIENDS. 


sa IT IS DIFFICULT FOR THOSE WHO KNEW HIM TO REALIZE 
EVEN YET THAT GENERAL GREENWAY WILL NEVER AGAIN 
GREET THEM WITH HIS HELPFUL WORDS AND CHEERY SMILE. 
HE WILL BE MISSED BY CLD AND YOUNG, FROM THE HIGHEST 
IN POSITION TO THE HUMBLEST. TO ALL HE WAS THE SAME— 
KIND, COURTEOUS AND CONSIDERATE. 


AND THUS WE SAY FAREWELL TO ONE WHO EVER HAD 
THE WELFARE OF ARIZONA AT HEART, WITH THE CONFIDENT S 
ASSURANCE THAT HE HAS BUT PASSED OVER TO THE LIFE 
WHICH IS MORE ABUNDANT, MORE FULL OF WORTH, AND IN- 

FINITELY MORE RADIANT WITH REAL HAPPINESS THAN THIS 
CAN EVER BE. 
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Restrictions Against Exceeding Budget Appropriations 


When the state legislature amended 
the county estimate law in 1921, it made 
provision for emergencies. In fact the 
one objection to the use of such a law 
as applied to county purposes was that 
the old law made no provision for real 
emergencies. At the time many of the 
counties were facing the results of cop- 
ing with a state wide spread of an epi- 
demic of influenza. This epidemic was 
so extensive that the public health de- 
partments were forced to lend all pos- 
sible aid in curtailing the ravages of the 
disease, and in consequence the boards 
of supervisors were swamped with unex- 
pected bills against their 
counties, for which there had been no 
provision made in the annual estimates 
of the year to make payment. Emergen- 
cies such as above referred to, or similar 
thereto, were the emergencies, and were 
what the 1921 legislature had in mind 
when in the amendment to the county 
estimate, or county “budget law” of that 
year it said :— 


respective 


“Tn the event of epidemics or disease, 
or act of God, which result in damage 
build- 
city or 


or disaster to the works, roads, 
ings, or property of a county, 

town, or which menaces the life, health, 
or property of any considerable number 
of persons therein, and the results of 
which have not been anticipated in the 
budget as above in this act provided for, 
other 
which may require an incurring of lia- 
with 
the restoration of works, roads, build- 
ings, or property, or removing the men- 
ace above referred to, or caring for the 
restricted to 


or in event of emergency and 


bility or expenses in connection 


emergency, and cases 
where no other funds have been provid- 
ed, or appropriated, the boards of super- 
visors, the council, commission, or gov- 
erning bodies of cities or towns affected 
by such acts or conditions may present 
to the State Tax Commission, in writing, 
the facts as to the particular emergency 


9? 


ER eveLe. 


Followed by language controlling the 
which 


an extra expenditure, over and above 


particular circumstances under 


the appropriations of the budget, may 
be allowed. 


As a sidelight upon the real intent of 
the legislature, it is significant that al- 
most identical provisions as to what 
would be an emergency as applied to 
state funds, with the exception that the 
Governor might proclaim such an emer- 
gency, had been enacted. 


There can be no doubt as to what the 
legislature intended to permit and what 
it intended to prohibit in connection with 
the use of county funds. The budget law 
as applied to counties has been present- 
When 
the legislature said, as it did say :— 


ed to our readers many times. 


“And no debt, obligation, or liability, 
shall be incurred or created in any year 
in excess of the amounts specified there- 
in as an amount proposed and _ finally 
adopted for each purpose _ therein 
it was speaking directly to 
every county officer, and to every offi- 
cer of towns and cities. The legislature 
was saying to all these officers, in force 
and intended. effect, that each and all 
must operate their respective offices, 
within the expense allowances provided 
therefor in the adopted budgets cover- 
ing each fiscal year of those operations. 

The legislature fixed a maximum lim- 
it as to what amount of expenses could 
be made. The legislature expected that 
each officer of 


named’”’ 


counties, cities and 
towns, who as the head of any office, 
and as such thereof, has charge and sup- 
ervision of its affairs, would use execu- 
tive ability enough to plan an annual 
course for the activities of that office, 
which could be carried out within the 
limits of expense appropriations. The 
legislature imposed upon every officer 
a duty, just as imperative as any other 
duty, connected with any office, that 
such officer should not create expenses 
in excess of the amount allowed in the 


annual budget. The legislature went 


even farther. It specialized and em- 
phasized the particular duty of keeping 
within the expense allowance. It did so 
in the provision of the budget law itself, 


when referring to the restrictions im- 


posed against creating debts and incur- 
ring liabilities in excess of the budget 
appropriations for any year, it went on 
and provided :— 


“Any officer or officers violating any 
of the provisions of . . 4842 of this act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, ard 
upon conviction, shall be fined in any 
sum not less than one hundred dollars 
nor more than three hundred dollars 


each.”’ 


There is no penalty attached to any 
failure to act efficiently in the course of 
directing the activities of any office. An 
officer may neglect to do, that which 
some member of an over-zealous publie 
might deem advisable should be done. 
An officer can let his official acts be in 
accord with the clamor of public de- 
mand, to the full extent that official dis- | 
cretion concurs therein, but in so doing, 
that officers must at all times bear in 
mind, that the legislature has provided 
a full protection to the whole taxpaying | 
public, a public which includes those! 
who request or insist upon certain lines’ 
of official conduct, as well as those who 
rem<in silent and depend solely upon. 
the presumption that every officer will 
properly perform his duty, that full pro- | 
tection is afforded in the provisions of 
law above quoted and to which refer- 
ence is made. Those provisions do not 
expressly favor, nor intend to favor, the 
activities of any particular office, or of- 

i" 
1 


ticer of the counties, cities and towns. It 
limits the expenditures of all within the 
confines of the adopted budgets, and 
penalizes any over-expendure of any of- 


ficer whomsoever. 


All of the above being plain. All in- 
tended to protect taxpayers against any 
excess expenditure except in the real 
emergencies as provided to be such, any 
violated that 
plain intent should not be permitted to 


officer, who has in fact 


L 


resort to some claim of emergency, that 


funds may be provided to further still 
indifference to the 
within or 
without the budget allowance for the i 


expenses of such officer. 


more a course of 


amounts of expenses made, 


_ 

na 

P coco i 
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\ , CLASSIFICATION OF TAXES FOR STATE 
| PURPOSES FOR THE YEAR 1925 


Percentage of Portion 
total State of 78c State 
1 i Purpose Amount Tax Tax Rate 
! Eagcetonsie ee eee $ 2,730,063.17 54.61% $ .4260 
r Reads anfiBridges ca 592,290.16 11.85% .0924 
|. State Institutions, other than Educational __.. 592,281.00 11.85% .0924 
a Administrative and Departmental __............. 666,815.80 13.34% .1041 
4 
1 Legislative, Legal and Judicial _................. 186,992.23 3.74% .0292 
\. Interest and Redemption _...........-.....-..-......-.. 80,367.06 1.61% .0125 
( Miscellaneous Appropriations -_.................. 150,177.58 3.00% .0234 
i | RETA ee Setar 3 foesion = $ 4,998,987.00 100.00 % $ .7800 

THE ABOVE TABLE SHOWS A SUMMARY OF AMOUNTS RAISED BY THE STATE 

J TAX LEVY FOR 1925, FOR VARIOUS STATE PURPOSES AND THE PERCENTAGE OF 
\, EACH TO THE TOTAL LEVY, ALSO THE PORTION OF THE 78c STATE TAX RATE DE- 

z VOTED TO EACH PURPOSE. 
7 ) 
Jo 
SS iimmameeeeeeeneeemeemeeeeeemeeeeesaeceeesuaemmeeeeesemeeeaeamemaeaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasaaaaaaaaaaaaaaamaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaacaaaaaaaaaamaaaamamaammmmammmcammamamaaaa | 
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EDIT OR FA Do GEO) el. by News 


Revise the School Laws as to the Purchasing of School Supplies 


When the general subjects, purposes, 
and objects for which taxes are raised 
are surveyed with an idea of finding 
some place to lessen expenditures and 
thus decrease taxes, no public purpose 
which now calls for tax money that such 
purpose may be accomplished should 
be immune from consideration. No mat- 
ter how much the public may desire real 
accomplishment along the lines of any 
established public activity, that same 
public is demanding that such accomp- 
lishment be consumated with a mini- 
mum of possible cost. Today the pub- 
lic has come to feel the need of watch- 
ing the pennies, so to speak, that those 
pennies needlessly expended may not 
become dollars of needless expenditures 
which in the aggregate will continue to 
increase the aggregate of public expen- 
ditures beyond all limits of real neces- 
sity for expenditure, and defeat any real 
attempt at economy. 


It must be remembered that of all 
the taxes levied for actual county pur- 
poses, as shown in tables recently ap- 
pearing in issues of this magazine, twen- 
ty-six per cent, is raised for the general 
purpose of the counties, twenty-five and 
three quarters per cent is raised for in- 
terest and redemption funds of bonds; 
ten and twenty-eight one-hundredths 
per cent is raised for roads, and thirty- 
seven and ninety-four one-hundredths 
per cent is raised for county common 
school purposes. These per centages as 
to school funds do not include special 
district levies for school purposes. If the 
amount of “special district levies’ for 
school purposes were added to the above 
percentage shown as county levies for 
common and high school purposes, the 
amount of actual funds raised in coun- 
ties, for school purposes, not including 
state school funds which appear as 
state taxes raised in counties, that total 
would more than double. 


A survey of taxes of all kinds, with 
that survey including the aggregates of 
increased taxation from year to year 
since statehood, will disclose that the 
greatest portion of increase appears in 
connection with school taxes, for gen- 
eral county school funds and_ special 
school district levies. If that survey 
should be extended into more details, it 
would disclose that the major propor- 
tion of increased cost of schools has 


come about and is included in the costs 
of maintaining the schools, the equip- 
ment and paraphrenalia to be used for 
school purposes, including what is real- 
ly and properly understood to be school 
supplies. 


Under the present school laws, with 
each school district board of trustees 
given power to make expenditures 
deemed necessary to the proper main- 
tenance and conduct of the schools in 
each of some four hundred and eighty 
independent and distinct school dis- 
tricts, the question of what is necessary 
for proper maintenance and conduct of 
schools, the question of what are and 
what are not school purposes guaged by 
any equal rule as to educational facili- 
ties and requirements, has come to be 
more or less an unknown quantity. Each 
and every separate school board can use 
its discretion, and as to the particular 
district under its control, can determine 
how and for what school funds shall be 
expended. It is through this power that 
so many special district levies are made 
necessary throughout the state. Every 
new feature, every departure from the 
use of those text books which are pro- 
vided by the state, intended to improve 
any school, each calls for additional ex- 
pense. A school system which was _in- 
tended by those who planned the consti- 
tutional provisions which relate to a 
state school system, in part supported 
with state raised funds, is not in fact 
either uniform as to educational oppor- 
tunities afforded in different districts in 
the state, nor at all uniform as to the 
costs of maintaining those schools. 

There still exists the impediment of 
local self government for schools as 
against what large numbers of the states 
have adopted as more improved meth- 
ods. The broader view of modern edu- 
cators is that a state school system 
should be such in fact and not in theory. 
That every school in every school dis- 
trict should be a similar unit of that 
state system, and that unit similar to all 
other units therein. Those broader views 
include the thought that equal efficiency 
in the results obtained for the public 
school system, can be obtained only 
when there is a uniformity as to the 
modes and means used and applied to- 
wards the desired end. Those have 
adopted the methods of efficiency which 


apply to modern business. They fully 
appreciate that every large undertaking 
which consists of numerous units must 
have a controlling head. Appreciate 
that the same results can only be 
attained through uniformity of processes 
and activities towards producing that 
result. Every successful business be- 
comes such through following out care- 
fully planned lines of action. There is 
no “hit or miss’? about those plans. The 
supervision, direction, and control 
starts from a common head, and contin- 
ves in that head, no matter how many 
branches of the same business may exist. 
There is system in everything pertaining 
to modern everyday business. That sys- 
tem includes not only matters pertaining 
to the actual operation of the business’ 
itself, but to everything: that pertains 
thereto, including purchasing depart- 
ments, through whose activities all sup- 
plies and needs of the business are 
acquired. The system as applied to busi- 
ness enterprises, has been so applied 
after long experience as to how success 
may be obtained for the business. Many 
department stores, many classes of busi- 
ness which operate chains of stores. 
Many factories engaged in the manu- 
facture of the same kind and class of 
goods, are examples of the application 
of a uniform system for operation of the 
individual units of the particular busi- 
ness. The best goods at the lowest prices 
is the slogan which attracts the attention 
of the public to the offerings of such 
business as a whole. The question may 
be asked as to how any business can 
make good their representations as to 
quality and price. The answer almost 
universally is because the purchases are 
made in quantities. Such purchases en- 
able an obtaining of the lowest price, 
and which is a price that cannot be ob- 
tained by business competitors, who buy 
as they need, in small lots, and with no 
advance plans as to how much will be 
needed. 


The purchases of supplies for schools. 
What equipment is needed, and what 
is indispensible to a proper conduct of 
the schools, are each matters for expert 
judgment of those who really know. It 
is no reflection upon any school board of 
any of the four to five hundred of such 
boards in the state of Arizona, to assert 
that many school trustees are not eX- 
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perts in school needs. To also assert, that 
after giving full credit to every school 
trustee in the state, and assuming that of 
the fourteen to fifteen hundred trustees 
who, collectively have charge of the 
actual operations of the common and 
high schools, and who determine the 
needs of those schools in the way of sup- 
plies, equipment, and improvement of 
grounds and buildings, such a credit as 
‘includes perfect honesty of intention 
and purpose, it may be said that they do 
‘not know what the schools need; nor to 
say that they do not know where to buy 
ithe best, nor where to buy the really ne- 
cessary supplies at the minimum of 
price. To say further that even with such 
‘knowledge individual school boards, 
buying supplies and equipment in small 
quantities, under the rules of business, 
are unable to obtain the lowest price for 
such purchases. 


Rudolph Kuchler, President of the 
State Taxpayers Association of Arizona, 
gave the following summary of the 
years activities of the Association in a 
report at the Annual Meeting: “To the 
Membership of the State Taxpayers As- 
sociation: 

During the past year, the State Tax- 
payers Association, through its various 
departments has continued its efforts in 
line with the policy of the past twelve 
years; that is, to secure an efficient ad- 
ministration of public affairs at the low- 
est possible cost. 

' The Association, formed as it is of 
representatives of all classes of taxpay- 
ers in the State, is endeavoring to reduce 
the tax burden by the practice of econ- 
omy, consistent with efficiency, in the 
expenditure of public funds, in the sure 
belief that if an era of wise and strictest 
economy can be inaugurated and main- 
tained in all political subdivisions of the 
State and in our complex school system, 
then each taxpayer, large or small, will 
teap personal benefits. 

The tax problem is the problem of the 
towliest home-owner as much as it is of 
the great manufacturer or corporation. 
Taxation is an economic, not a political 
juestion, but the people of the State 
should elect members of the legislature 
% whatever party, who appreciate the 
lecessity of curbing public expenditures 
ind reducing the tax burden. Members 
f every session of the legislature are 
onfronted with an avalanche of mea- 
es, every one of which means spend- 
ng public money. 

‘ 
4 
on 
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Arizona can be proud of its public 
school system. Its people can continue 
to develop that system along improved 
methods of educational ideas. No one 
would undertake to say anything which 
would place a straw in the way of real 
educational progress as to the school 
system of Arizona. But the operation of 
those schools is the one largest enter- 
prise of the state, from the standpoint of 
what it costs. The people desire the best 
schools possible, that same people find 
that due to all public activities, the tax- 
burdens are staggering in the amounts 
which have to be raised. The people de- 
sire economy where economy is possible. 
Economy means no more than the prac- 
tice of saving a dollar where possible, 
without impairing results. If the present 
financial system, as pertains to the com- 
mon' schools, can be improved upon; if 


through a more centralized system of 
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control the educational features can be 
uniformly improved, and _ through a 
more centralized control of the expendi- 
tures, such a control as will permit the 
public to have the benefit of the best in 
quality the most in quantity, and all at 
the minimum of cost through quantity 
purchases, then the public certainly is 
entitled to have such centralized power 
established, regardless of present ideas 
as to home rule for home schools. 

The whole public of the whole state 
is paying its tax-dollars towards the sup- 
pert of every school in the state. That 
statewide public is certainly entitled to 
have the best for its money, and entitled 
to have the most for each dollar expend- 
ed towards obtaining the best, and is so 
entitled, regardless of whether or not the 
means of accomplishing those . results, 
may include a curtailing of powers of 


local boards, and local school officers. 


In view of the fact that the legislature 
has the power to make appropriations 
practically without limitation, its mem- 
bers therefore become a subject that 
directly effects every taxpayer. Too 
many pay no attention to legislative 
elections. Yet they are the very ones 
who complain about high taxes. 

The same indifference is often mani- 
fest towards bond elections. When large 
bond issues are submitted to the vote of 
the people, apparently very little inter- 
est is shown by the public in general, al- 
though if passed the result will be an 
additional tax levy for interest and re- 
demption each year until the bonds are 
finally paid. 

The Taxpayers Association works on 
the idea that reduction in expenditures 
is the only means of reducing the tax 
burden, and in carrying on its work it is 
applying years of training and _ exper- 
ience in tax matters for effective and 
economical government every day in the 
year. The Association as it enters upon 
the thirteenth year of its existence can 
look back upon many accomplishments 
for the benefit of the taxpayers of the 
state. Accomplishments in the way of 
beneficial tax legislation; curbing of 
bond issues; supervising budgets; giv- 
ing assistance in the collection of de- 
linquent taxes; advising with. public of- 
ficials as to the proper course of action 
to take in many matters effecting pub- 
lic finances; and in many other ways 
looking after the interests of the taxpay- 


ers of the state. 


Summary of The Years Activities of The State Taxpayers 
Association of Arizona 


Taxes For All Purposes 

The total amount of taxes for all pur- 
poses in Arizona for the year 1925 was 
$17,685,369.00 as compared with $15,- 
155,806.09 for 1924, an increase of $2,- 
529,562.91. 

An increase to the amount of $1,359,- 
662.87, or more than half of the total in- 
crease which appears in the State taxes, 
is due mainly to greatly increased ap- 
propriations made by the last legislature 
for the educational institutions. of the 
state. An increase of $628,874.63 in 
Special District taxes and $466,243.08 
in General County taxes and an increase 
of $74,782.33 in City and Town taxes 
accounts for the balance of the total ag- 
gregate increase. 

Bonded Indebtedness 

The bonded indebtedness of the State 
and all of its political subdivisions in 
1925 was $47,544,589.138, an increase 
of $3,852,344.82 over the previous years’ 
total of $43,692,244.31. This increase 
is largely due to additional Irrigation 
District and School District bonds. 

t will be noted that a very large por- 
tion of the increased taxes and all the 
increase caused by additional bond is- 
sues are for purely local purposes, where 
the local community decides every item 
of expense. It is very apparent that if 
the aggregate tax burden of the State is 
to be reduced every local subdivision 
must do its share in reducing local ex- 
penditures. 

Proposed Budgets Reviewed 

Each year the Taxpayers Association 
reviews the proposed budgets of each 
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county and city, on which the county, 
city and school district taxes are based. 
Public hearings provided for in the bud- 
get laws give the Association opportun- 
ity to go over with the County Boards of 
Supervisors and City Councils all items 
in the budgets and eliminate all pro- 
posed expenditures which are found to 
be unnecessary. 

Reductions were made in the _ pro- 
posed county budgets for 1925 amount- 
ing to a total of $469,745.28, and sub- 
stantial reductions were obtained in sev- 
eral of the city and town budgets. 

Emergency Levies 

Several Emergency Levies requested 
by various counties were opposed by the 
Taxpayers Association and the requests 
were denied. The largest of these re- 
quests was that of Maricopa county for 
an emergency levy of $80,479.29. 

New Bond Issues 

Many proposed bond issues were in- 
vestigated by the Association. Those 
found to be unnecessary were opposed 
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In the last previous issue of the Maga- 
zine an extended table was presented 
to our readers which showed a distribu- 
tion of bonded indebtedness of the pub- 
lic of Arizona, distributed so as to show 
amount of state bonds, and the amounts 
of other classes of bonds issued in each 
of the several counties of the state, in- 
cluding as to each county, county bonds 
proper, and the bonds of special dis- 
tricts, cities and towns of each county. 
The table which appears in connection 
with this article follows the subject fur- 
ther and shows the aggregates of bonds 
issued by the public of the state, segre- 
gating the amounts of state bonds out 
standing into the classes and purpose for 
which such bonds were issued, and as to 
each of such classes the amounts of the 
outstanding issues of each as those ag- 
gregates appeared under dates of June 
30, 1924, and June 30, 1925. The 
amounts given as to each year represent 
such amounts of bonds as are outstand- 
ing as direct liabilities of the state, car- 
ried forward from territorial days as 
then being territorial bonds of Arizona. 
The reductions in amounts have been 
made so as to credit amounts collected 
for redemption purposes. The _ state 
owes, after such reduction is made, 
$747,972.43 represented by bonds issued 
for state purposes. 

The state of Arizona has issued no 
purely state bonds since its admission as 
a state. The constitution of the state re- 
stricts the amount of state debts which 
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and in a majority of cases defeated. 
Other issues were reduced in amount. 

There was a marked reduction in the 
amount of city and county bonds issued 
curing the year compared with previous 
years. As stated before the new bond is- 
sues were practically all school district 
and irrigation district bonds. 

Taxpayers Magazine 

The taxpayers Magazine has been is- 
sued each month for the past twelve 
years by this Association, and has kept 
the public informed upon all matters of 
taxation. Many articles and tables print- 
ed in the magazine have been extensive- 
ly copied by the press of the state. 

The information given in the maga- 
zine is accepted by all as authoritative 
as it has always been the policy of the 
magazine to print nothing but plain tax 
facts. 

Purpose of the Association 

The sole purpose of the State Taxpay- 
ers Association is to prevent waste of 
public funds, in order that the heavy 


may be contracted to an amount of $350,- 
600.00, and still further limits that 
amount to such debts as may be _ con- 
tracted to “supply casual deficits or 
failures in revenues, or to meet expenses 
not otherwise provided for’’, and these 
restrictions preclude any state bond is- 
sues for public buildings, public im- 
provements, highways or bridges, re- 
clamation or other similar projects. 
Each election since statehood the voters 
have acted upon propositions to amend 
the state constitution, so as to remove 
the restrictions above mentioned, by in- 
creasing the amounts of debts and elim- 
inating the restrictions as to purposes of 
debts to be secured, but every such prop- 
osition has been rejected by the voters. 
If any conclusion is to be drawn from 
this action by the voters of the whole 
state, both those who are property own- 
ers and other voters, it seems to be that 
those voters are not in favor of extend- 
ing the power to issue bonds, nor to in- 
crease the amounts of bonds, nor to en- 
large upon the purposes for which 
bonds can be issued. 

When Arizona was admitted as a 
state, one of the conditions of that ad- 
mission was that it would assume the 
bonded debts of the counties, cities and 
towns of the state, then outstanding. 
Since statehood, many of such bonds 
have been refunded as state debts, but 
as between the state and the counties 
and cities whose bonds were so refund- 
ed, these new state bonds are still treat- 
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load of taxes may be lightened. Cooper- 
ation with public officials in the solution 
of the perplexing problems of taxation 
is the method employed by the Associa- 
tion, and this form of cooperation does: 
not stop at state government but om 
tends through county, school district, 
and city to the smallest taxpaying vue 
in the state. Practically all the publie 
officials welcome the assistance and co- 
operation of the State Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation. 

The people themselves have the rem- 
edy for decreasing the burden of taxa- 
tion. They can demand of their officials 
that economy be exercised and that de- 
mand once observed, will bring about 


the desired result. 

The Association during the ena 
year will continue to encourage a de- 
mand for economy, consistent with effi- 
ciency, in public affairs. There has been 
much accomplished, but there still - 
mains much to be done”’. 


ed as debts of the counties and cities or- 
iginally liable therefor. So in preparing 
the table which appears in connection 
with this article, the amounts of these 
bonds are classed among general county 
bonds under the class of “funding 
bonds’’. The decreases shown in the 
amount of “county bonds’, is due to a 
credit of redemption funds collected for 


final payment of county bonds when 
those bonds mature. | 
For the reason that the state itself 


was precluded from issuing bonds for 
highway purposes, the first state legisla- 
ture provided that the various counties. 
might issue county bonds for highway 
purposes. Since those provisions were 
enacted the various counties of the state. 
have issued highway bonds to an amount 
of $18,076,000.00. A bookkeeping cred- 
it of $262,500.00 appears to reduce the 
aggregate bonded indebtedness of the 
counties to an amount of 17,813,500.00 
for highway bonds. The words “book-. 
keeping credit’”’ are used for the reasons 
that some of the counties have borrowed 
and used portions of these redemption 
funds for other county purposes, and the 
further reason that these funds were in 
some instances deposited in banks with- 
out proper and sufficient security for 
such deposits, and the banks have failed. 
That situation leaves the matter of 
actual amounts available to redeem 
bonds at maturity uncertain. ; 

The table shows that in the one fiscal 
year from June 30, 1924, to June 30th» 
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1925, the amount of “School District 
Bonds” increased from $10,707,400.00 
ito $11,783,300.00, an increase of 
—$1,075,900.00, in the one year. Without 
going into details it may be said in gen- 
eral that this increase has come about 
Yargely through issuing bonds to build 
mew school buildings, additions to build- 
ings, new grounds upon which to erect 
additional school buildings in the future, 
and for improvements of school grounds 
by paving around such grounds, and 
other improvements thereon. 
Cities and towns increased their ag- 
‘gregate bonded indebtedness from $10,- 
we24,702.31 to $10,501,647.13, after 
crediting all redemption funds. 
The various irrigation districts of the 
| state have a bonded debt aggregating 
 $2,588,000.00, of which $2,243,000.00 
were issued in the one fiscal year cov- 
ered by the table. 
~ Altogether the bonded indebtedness 
of the whole public in Arizona, dis- 
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tributed as shown in the tables of the 
previous article of the Magazine, and 
this article, increased $3,852,334.82, in 
the single fiscal year covered by the 
tables. 

The problem which now confronts the 
public is that of how much further the 
bonded indebtedness of that public will 
be increased in the future, and the same 
public continue able to pay taxes suffi- 
cient to meet interest and redemption 
funds upon new bond issues and carry 
the continuing burden incident to and in- 
escapable from taxes required to meet 
interest and redemption funds upon 
bonds already outstanding. 

A mere handful of voters can vote ir- 
rigation district bonds to any amount 
that the bond buyers ean sell. The lands 
within such districts are sole security 
for such issues. If the projects fail the 
bonds will go by default. State, county, 
and school taxes, will go delinquent and 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING TOTAL OUTSTANDING BONDED 
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will become uncollectible. A short state- 
ment of future possibilities which 
should be carefully weighed before any 
more of these classes of bonds be put 
upon the market. 

This Magazine is not to be understood 
as opposed to all proper feasible, and fi- 
nancially sound, propositions designed 
to increase the development of the state, 
or any portion thereof. It is true with 
reference to bond issues, that few vote 
upon the questions as to such _ issues. 
That many fail to “look before they 
leap”’ and so in repeated articles upon 
the subject of bond issues, the Magazine 
wishes to suggest as many phases of the 
effect of public bond issues as may be 
presented, that the public may not in 
future find that it has jumped into a 
quagmire of bonded indebtedness, from 
which there is no future escape, and as 
to which progress and development may 
through unwise issues of bonds, become 
public disaster. 


DEBT OF THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


OF ISSUE. (Compiled by State Tax Commission) 


June 30, 1924 June 30, 1925 
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Capitol Building Bonds ........................ 
Asylum Building Bonds ...................... 
University Experimental Station Bds. 
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GENERAL COUNTY BONDS: 
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Court House & Jail Bonds .................. 
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TOTAL GENERAL COUNTY BONDS 


SPECIAL DISTRICT BONDS: 
BENGG DIstriCL] bONGS? Ae 
Drainage: District*Bonds -.2222:.x...---.2 
Privation =District? Bonds) .:2222.....4 
PowWereDisthiets bonds: 22... eek....4 


TOTAL SPECIAL DISTRICT BONDS 


CITY AND TOWN BONDS: 
Water Works, Elec. Light & Gas Bds. 
Cae UY Ese dt 
Street and Road Improvement Bonds 
General Municipal Improvement Bds. 
RS DE BE Ge ts Ce 2a Aap Se ts 


TOTAL CITY AND TOWN BONDS 


TOTAL OF ALL BDS. OUTSTANDING 


$ 709,972.43 $ 709,972.43 
32,000.00 18,000.00 
20,000.00 20,000.00 
11,000.00 


772,972.43 


18,076,000.00 
497,000.00 
185,000.00 
80,000.00 
2,425,169.57 


21,263,169.57 


10,707,400.00 
289,000.00 
345,000.00 
190,000.00 


11,531,400.00 
5,653,500.00 
1,8382,500.00 
894,804.32 
1,030,000.00 
713,897.99 
10,124,702.31 


$43,692,244.31 


747,972.43 


17,813,500.00 
541,000.00 
185,000.00 
80,000.00 
2,396,169.57 


21,015,669.57 


11,783,300.00 
289,000.00 
2,588,000.00 
617,000.00 


15,277,300.00 
5,986,250.00 
1,943,500.00 
847,999.14 
1,015,000.00 
710,897.99 
10,501,647.13 


$47,544,589.13 


Increase Decrease 
$ 

14,000.00 

11,000.00 

25,000.00 

262,500.00 
44,000.00 

29,000.00 

247,500.00 
1,075,900.00 
2,243,000.00 
427,000.00 
3,745,900.00 
332,750.00 
111,000.00 

46,805.18 

15,000.00 

3,000.00 
378,944.82 


$3,852,334.82 


*Includes $868,805.82 “Railroad Bonds”, Principal and Interest to be paid out of the “County Bonds Land Grant 


Fund.” 
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“Tax Equality in the Rising Burden of 
Taxation” 

We are pleased to print in this issue of 
our Magazine an article, as interesting 
we take it, to the taxpayers of Arizona 
as to the taxpayers of California—pre- 
pared by Rolland Vandegrift M. A. 

Mr. Vandegrift is one of the profes- 
sors of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and is Director of Research for 
the California Taxation Improvement 
Association. 

Mr. Vandergrift says: 

“When the tax burden becomes so 
heavy to be oppressive, a redistribution 
of the tax burden is not the solution. 

Some demagogues may ride to power 
through becoming the mouthpiece of 
some group which wishes to shift the 
tax burden to other groups. This shift- 
ing only aggravates the situation. 

California’s tax,burden is presumab- 
ly borne. by all the property in accord- 
ance with its ability to pay. This theory 
is fundamental in taxation and, follow- 
ing it, we assume that each and every 
resource in the state will bear its share 
of taxes as nearly as can be determined. 
The responsibility of taxation must be 
distributed equitably, or taxation itself 
will drive investment out of over-taxed 
industry, and cause it to seek more fav- 
orable fields. When any of the resources 
cf a state because of taxation or any 
other cause disappear, a source of tax- 
ation is wiped out. The tax burden ‘is 
shifted to the remaining sources of rev- 
enue. 

Every taxpayer, therefore. is  con- 
cerned with the equitable distribution 
of the tax burden, not only because he 
does not wish to pay more than _ his 
share, but also because, if over-taxation 
destroys an industry or a source of rev- 
enue, the remaining sources must bear 
more taxes. 

On the other hand, if the tax situation 
be favorable, and industry, agriculture, 
labor and all other forms of activity 
prosper and increase, the tax base is 
broadened, and the individual tax burd- 
en is lessened. New industries and new 
enterprises are also attracted by pros- 
perity, and again the tax burden of the 
individual is lessened through a further 
broadening of the tax base. 

Excessive Tax Defeats Ability to Pay 
Theory 

Tax equality upon the basis of ability 
to pay is not possible, however, where 
the tax burden itself is so great that the 
cost of government consumes, not only 
the revenue from property, but swallows 
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up part of the source of revenue itself. 
When this condition approaches, busi- 
ness or industries which are being op- 
erated on the smallest margin of profits 
disappear first. The taxes they paid are 
shifted to the remaining taxpayers, and 
the next group operating on the next 
closest margin of profit is likewise con- 
sumed. And so it continues. 

When this condition of a tax burden 
increasing faster than assessed valua- 
tion and population, approaches, we im- 
mediately hear the cry of inequality in 
taxation. Undoubtedly inequality does 
exist, but it cannot be as universal as the 
claim. There is an effort on the part of 
some taxpayers to shift the tax burden 
to another group, even to the point of 
consuming the property of the second 
group. This may appear to offer a relief, 
but in the end it is a fallacy. The groups 
who have shifted the tax burden in time 
will find themselves with the entire bur- 
den. 

Equality of Taxation Desirable 

If there be flagrant inequalities in 
tax levies, they should be remedied. We 
should strive toward equality of taxa- 
tion, although complete equality of 
taxes is an ‘“‘accident,’’ according to a 
decision of one of California’s highest 
tribunals. When our laws secure such 
equality, the millennium will have ar- 
rived. 

Equality of tax levies alone, more- 
over, does not relieve the taxpayers at 
large from excessive taxation. 

The only solution which will relieve 
the taxpayers from excessive tax bills is 
to curtail public expenditures. The same 
rule should be established that no tax be 
levied which destroys the source of rev- 
enue. There should be the same econ- 
omy in government expenditures as in 
business, and the same economic laws 
should be observed. 

The rising tax burden is such that a 
period of recuperation is necessary to 
allow the sources of revenue to expand 
so as to be equal to public demands. 

The tax bill of the people of the Unit- 
ed States for 1924 showed an increase 
of 2 per cent over 1923, notwithstanding 
the Federal taxes declined $125,000,- 
000.00, according to current reports of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The total tax bill was $7,907,- 
000,000.00. State taxes increased $119,- 
000,000.00, and local levies were $147,- 
000,000.00 more than in 1923. 

State and Local Taxes Absorb Federal 
Savings 
Since the close of the World War, the 
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general tendency of Federal taxes hag 
been downward, although the collection 
for 1924 was four and one-half times the | 
amount collected in 1913. On the other 
hand, state and local levies continue to 
increase. Immediately following the’ 
war, the Federal government collected 
60 per cent of the tax bill; state and lo- 
cal governments took 40 per cent. Now . 
the condition is reversed. The Federal 
government has attempted to cut expen- | 
ses to the bone; but nearly all state, 
county and municipal governments are 
indulging in a debauch of unbridled ex- 
travagance, while mortgages upon the 
farms are foreclosed, equities in city 
real estate are sacrificed, and business 
in general suffers under an_ increasing 
tax burden. 4 

What is saved by the Federal govern- 
ment is more than absorbed by increased 
state and local taxation. The psychology 
of spending must be changed to one of 
economy-mindedness, if this condition | 
is to be remedied. 

The present attitude may well be il- 
lustrated by a chance remark made by | 
one of the outstanding tax experts in the 
United States at the recent meeting of | 
the National Tax Association in New Or- 
leans a month ago. When discussing the 
possibilities of the Federal government 
abandoning the Federal Estate Tax as a 
source of revenue, he said: | 

“As soon as the Federal government 
goes out of this field of taxation my state 
will take up the slack, and collect that 
much more.” 4 

There was no disposition on his part 
to allow the tax reduction made possible | 
by Federal savings to remain in the | 
pockets of the taxpayers to be used to | 
pay their mortgages and obligations. | 

Increase of State and Local Taxes 

Taxes levied for state and local pur- | 
poses, according to the Census Bureau, | 
are now (1924) more than two and a 
half times what they: were ten years’ 
ago. The assessed value of property has 
increased only 79 per cent in that 
period. 

This tremendous increase in taxation | 
on an increased property valuation has 
not sufficed to supply funds for state 
and local governments. They have not 
only resorted to special taxes without | 
number, but they have also borrowed | 
tremendous sums through bond issues. | 

Appalling Increase of Indebtedness — | 

The state and local tax bills now ag- 
gregate more than $5,000,000,000.00, | 
an increase of $3,286,000,000.00 in tem 
years. Add to this the borrowing which 
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thas been estimated to be at an average 
rate of $1,000,000,000.00 a year, and 
‘the situation assumes an appalling as- 
pect. 

Since 1912, state governments have 
jmcreased their bonded indebtedness 
142 per cent and local governments 200 
per cent. The state and local govern- 
ments can secure this money, for .they 
‘borrow by selling tax exempt securities 
and thus raise the rates on money to 
private enterprise. 

In addition, by increasing each year 

the $15,000,000,000.00 tax exempt se- 
curities outstanding by another $1,000,- 
000,000.00 local governments are in- 
ereasing the volume of wealth exempt 
from taxes and _ shifting the tax to 
property not so exempt. 

The farmer, the landowner in gen- 
eral, and any one, in fact, who cannot 
take advantage of tax free securities, 
are victims of the pyramiding of taxes 
on one hand and tax exempt securities 
_on the other. 

In this light, it is well to dig from the 
‘mass of bills before Congress, House 
/ Bill No. 82, introduced by Mr. Hill of 
Maryland, which is headed ‘‘A bill to 
‘tax the net income on municipal and 
‘state securities hereafter issued, and to 
| permit the state taxation of Federal se- 
‘curities hereafter issued.” It has been 
ireferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. What is to become of it? 
{Ban on Tax Exempt Securities 
Solution 
In this same connection, Senator Cap- 
jper of Kansas asserts that the amend- 
‘ment to the Constitution prohibiting 
{further issue of tax-free bonds is one of 
[the chief items on his program of re- 
\lief for the farmer. 
Here again it seems that, while the 
‘prohibition of the issue of tax-free bonds 
‘may give some relief and check local 
‘extravagance, the problem is not en- 
tirely one of inequality. The appaling in- 
crease of the tax burden in the great ag- 
ricultural state of Kansas, chargeable to 
ordinary expenses of government, seems 
‘to be the real difficulty. The per cap- 
ita increase in Kansas for 1924 over 
1917 was 507.3 per cent. It should be 
ioted, however, that the large increase 
in 1924 was due to the payment of al- 
most $29,000,000.00 for soldiers’ com. 
‘pensation. 
Tax On Tangible Property Increasing 
Representative Wood of Indiana is 
authority for the statement that tangible 
property is increasingly bearing the bur- 
dens of taxes, and tangible property is 
found largely in the agricultural com- 
lunities. This would presume an_ in- 
quality in the tax burden in favor of in- 
angible property. 
_ But, here again, the fault lies with the 
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local taxing units. The secret of the 
cause of this apparent inequality is in 
the inexcusable orgy of spending by lo- 
cal governments, not that tangible prop- 
erty is especially singled out for reprisal 
by the tax collector. It cannot generally 
escape the onslaught of the tax-gather- 
er, driven on by the tax-spenders, it is 
true, and so economic laws in their 
workings of readjustment of a decreas- 
ing return are more vivid in their oper- 
ation in the case of tangible property. 
Intangibles are more mobile, and they 
thus escape taxation. Increased expendi- 
tures by state governments cannot be 
explained away by the statement that 
the increased costs are due to outlays on 
permanent improvements, for a recent 
publication by the Census Bureau for 
the year ending June 30, 1924 shows 
that since 1917, with one exception— 
Montana—there has been a tremendous 
increase of purely routine expenditures. 
This report defines routine expenditures 
as those expenses incurred in the daily 
operation and administration of govern- 
ment, exclusive of any public improve- 
ments, such as the construction of roads 
school buildings, and other permanent 
improvements which add to the perman- 
ent assets of a state. 

Public Extravagance a Local Matter 

These facts clearly indicate that for 
the country at large extravagance in the 
expenditure of public money is charge- 
able to local government. No longer can 
the responsibility for high taxes and 
the high cost of living be placed at the 
door of Federal taxes. The economy pro- 
gram of the Federal government has 
been reflected in tax reduction which is 
tangible and hence understandable to 
the average citizen. The problem of the 
tax burden demanding solution is a mat- 
ter of local self-government. One is 
tempted to say the problem resolves it- 
self into too much local government and 
not enough return for the amount ex- 
pended. 

The people usually influenced by a 
small but active minority of tax spend- 
ers are responsible for the burdensome 
tax levies and bond issues which are be- 
ing authorized. The people not only 
elect the local authorities and theoreti- 
cally maintain control over them and 
thus directly control the tax levies and 
bond issues. 

Moreover, in states like California, 
where the initiative exists by direct bal- 
lot itself, the people not only authorize 
but make mandatory bond issues for 
specific purposes. 

A review of the demands of the peo- 
ple in every community in the United 
States will readily determine why its 
money goes. Where it goes is discernible 
from the evidence of lavish expenditure 
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seen everywhere, in city, town, village 
and extending into the rural districts. 
Our municipalities are living as extrava- 
gantly as a spendthrift youth, and 
counting the cost in the same _ fashion. 
The fundamental purposes of govern- 
ment set by our fathers are long since 
abandoned, and economy has given 
place to extravagant desires. 

The people, led on by officials whose 
political philosophy is spending, are 
themselves responsible for not counting 
the costs when they authorize rapidly 
increased expenditures. The pricking of 
the pocket-book nerve by the tax bill 
has, however, at last become a constant 
irritant. 

The excessive tax burden has caused 
each taxpayer to feel that there is in- 
equality of the tax burden, and he is now 
certain that he is paying more than his 
share—his group, farmer or city dwel- 
ler, he is sure is unequally taxed. Do the 
aggregate facts prove this? 

The taxpayer is largely responsible 
for his present predicament. He alone 
can extricate himself by lessening his 
demands for governmental luxuries 
which must be paid for out of the public 
purse. The tax bill can only be reduced 
by spending less and by spending more 
wisely. It is time for the taxpayers to be 
more concerned with the expenditure of 
public money, and to see that the in- 
creased cost of government does not 
beyond all reason outstrip the legitimate 
increase in demands upon government 
by increased population. 

It is the taxpayer’s job to see that the 
tax base is as wide as possible, and that 
only under 


very circum- 


exceptional 
stances should any property be exempt 
from taxation. 

Unity by the taxpayers for tax re- 
duction through economy and greater 
efficiency in government can secure and 
reflect in the local tax bills tax reduc- 
tion, just as has been done in the Feder- 
al government. 

This does not mean that a check in 
public expenditures will hamper prog- 
ress. In a wealthy state like California, 
it does not imply the necessity of crip- 
pling roads, schools, civic buildings, or 
other public enterprises which are essen- 
tial for progress and well-being. It does 
mean the lessening of the tax burden 
and an increased prosperity for our 
citizens by the establishment of econ- 
omy, consistent with efficiency, in the 
expenditure of public money.” 
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Phoenjx, Arizona. 


Extracts From A Recent 
Address by the 


Governor of 
Oregon 


The Magazine is indebted to the Ore- 
gon Voter for the extracts from an ad- 
dress delivered by Governor Pierce of 
Oregon, the extracts being of portions of 
that address which are pertinent to  is- 
sues before the Oregon public upon the 
same subjects of tax reduction, and ef- 
fect of bond issues, as have been fre- 
quently commented upon in this Mag- 
azine. 

Under the question, asked by the Gov- 
ernor: “Shall property be confiscated?”’ 
he said: 

“There are other important is- 
sues, but the great unsettled ques- 
tion before the electorate today is: 

Shall real property be confiscat- 
ed by Taxation?” 

Referring to economies in the actual 
expenditures of the state, and conform- 
ity to the budget, the Governor said: 

“In every department of state 
government we have insisted that 
economy, with efficiency, be prac- 
ticed and that each department 
should live within the amount ap- 
propriated for that department. I 
report to you tonight that this pro- 
gram has been carried out.” 

Having in mind the foregoing  state- 
ment of Governor Pierce, as to economy, 
efficiency, and keeping within the bud- 
get, Oregon can well be congratulated 
upon the success of steps in the right 
direction. 

In another article in this same issue 
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of the Magazine attention is called to 
the increased amount of irrigation bonds 
issued in Arizona during the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1925. Other issues of 
that same class of bonds are under con- 
templation. A portion of the speech of 
Governor Pierce is devoted to what is 
headed “Irrigation Finance Problems,” 
and upon that subject he says: 

“The irrigation districts organ- 
ized under state law have present- 
ed a very difficult problem. Under 
the operation of our statutes giving 
the state authority to guarantee in- 
terest for five years upon irrigation 
bonds, a total of $13,000,000.00 has 
been issued by various irrigation 
districts. Interest upon many of 
these bonds had been guaranteed 
by the state. The state was at 
least morally, if not legally, bound, 
by reason of commitments made, to 
finish the Jordan Valley and Tu- 
malo projects, which had been or- 
ganized under the Carey Act and 
partially completed plants. Both 
projects have been completed and 
water is now available to irrigate 
all irrigable lands within these two 
districts... . The state now has 
outstanding $2,073,760.00 in bonds 
which it issued to pay interest for 
irrigation districts. Most of this will 
prove a total loss to the state. As 
these bonds are a general state ob- 
ligation they must be paid in full by 
taxpayers of Oregon. ... A care- 
fully organized campaign is being 
planned at the present time, with 
some of our most brilliant men in 
the background, to compel this 
state to take up and pay the irri- 
gation bonds issued by the various 
irrigation districts. .. I am opposed 
to saddling these obligations upon 
the general taxpayers. Many of 
these irrigation districts were never 
desired by the real farmer, but 
were promoted by schemers who 
were seeking their own personal 
gain in inducing the farmer to be- 
come a part of the irrigation dis- 
tricts. There are many hundreds of 
honest, hard-working farmers who 
have spent many years upon their 
irrigated farms who now find that 
their homes are being taken to meet 
the obligations of the district. . . . It 
was a crime unpardonable to force 
the farmers of this state into these 
irrigation districts against their 
own will and judgment and_ rob 
them of the hard earned homes. It 
would be still a greater crime to un- 
load upon the general taxpayer 
these irrigation projects, many of 
which have issued three times as 
much in bonds as the _ projects 
would cost under honest construc- 
tion.” 
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In Arizona there is no limit s to the 
amount of bonds which may be voted by 
an irrigation district. There is .no re. 
quirement that these bonds shail be sold 
for par of the face of the bonds. Of 
course there is not yet any provision of 
law or constitution of Arizona, under 
which the state as such can be drawn in- 
to the breach in case of default, but the 
figures given by Governor Pierce point 
significantly to the fact that out of a tor 
tal of irrigation bonds issued in Oregon, 
of $13,000,000.00, it is there generally 
understood that practically all of these 
bonds are in jeopardy. The Governor 
states that over $2,073,760.00 of state 
bonds have been issued by Oregon to 
cover defaults in interest payment due! 
upon such—not all—of irrigation bonds, 
the interest of which is guaranteed r 
the state. Farmers in Oregon are unable 
to pay irrigation district charges and are 
losing the farms on that account. No 
matter where the loss finally falls, such} 
loss as will follow defaults in interes 
payments and in payment of the princi. 
pal of those bonds, will result in the lo 
of credit for such bonds as might be is- 
sued for really feasible, practical, an 
properly financed irrigation distric 
Such districts as are financed at figur 
for construction of irrigation, that the 
cultivation of the lands included thereit 
can be successful enough to finally pay 
out, will quickly follow in the steps of 
default made as to projects brought out 
in the interests of schemers and specu- 
lators, land promoters and boomers. I 
is not so many years ago that irrigation 
bonds were unsalable. Some successes in 
irrigation projects, has more recently 
removed the prejudice of bond buyer 
and some issues of irrigation distric 
bonds have been sold. Let any consider 
able number of such bonds, as a class 0 
bonds, go by default, and no matter i 
it appears that these districts which de- 
fault were over-bonded, as the reason 
for default, it will again become impos 
sible to finance any irrigation project a 
all, no matter how feasible. 

The greatest loss, not only to the own-| 
ers of lands under defaulting bond is: 
sues, but to the whole community, is th 
loss of public credit. If public credit of : 
state, or any of its subdivisions is once 
shaken, the whole public is affected. Not 
only will the particular subdivision in} 
default suffer, but the whole public will 
suffer likewise. With public credit 
hausted or destroyed, there at once ame | 
es an insurmountable obstacle to real, 
progress and real development, funds 
cannot be obtained to make indispen- 
sible and actually required public im- 
provements. 

“Guard public credit.’’ These were 
words used by the immortal Washing | 
ton. The public of today can well follow 
the wisdom of those words. 
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TJOLUME THIRTEEN PHOENIX, ARIZONA, APRIL, 1926. NUMBER FOUR 


TOTAL ASSESSED VALUATIONS OF ALL COUNTIES 
OF ARIZONA FOR THE YEAR 1925 SHOW- 
ING PERCENTAGE OF EACH TO 
TOTAL VALUATION FOR 
ENTIRE STATE 


Assessed Valuation Percentage of total 
County State Valuation 
APACHE: ® fe it: shot 28 CT TT ee Pr IL Bl BL 2 aa ES 1.39% 
INA VoNOee fer 2 SEIe SS S04e OOM eee See ee 1.75% 
SANTA CRUZ scx. SA 2 Ty BNO pee ei roe nen Pelee 1.87% 
CELE | 951% gheih a RiccsOolt ciate OO me, ie hoes ee en. 1.89% 
MOHAVE ................... tS TR AtS Oe 0.0 ot a ee en 2.27% 
COGONINO (2200.2< $20,262,659 .00 —————— enrsc--e.-ereceeeeeseeeee 3.16% 
IGREENEEE! 23.20)6 2 GPL GSVSBSBS OO — —  sevcercsceceseccecsteecees 3.38 % 
MUNURme net tetas $22,706,817.00 sie gut een 3.55 
Pinar oo Mies: Sree Ot ORS 2e9e 00> tse eee. 7.44! 
BUMSOr ee Pe SUNT todd U3 eet 5 as oad | Ue ae 10.42° 
GI et A WS Ore So O OG onO Oe fos Saw... 13.05‘ 
NW ANVAA PA TSp ee ee $93,699,894.00 Bete tac avanreteasauee 14.62‘ 
COCHISE. SalQSibeAnon ore ¢ 20e0 16.87 % 
MARICOPA. ............-:- $ 1 i iy 9 D 2 2 3 6 9 2 . 0 0 men bedsi-r 5 18.34% 


$640,895,8 595.0 0 100.007 


The above table shows the final assessed valuation of the taxable property of each coun- 
ty in the state as fixed for the tax rolls of the year 1925, and upon which all state and coun- 
ty taxes are levied for the purposes of the fisc al year 1925-1926. 

The assessments for the year 1926 are now being prepared by the various County Asses- 


sors and the State Tax Commission. 
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Protect The Trust Funds 


Before this issue of the Magazine is 
off the press, the state of Arizona will 
have taken judgment, in all probability, 
in foreclosure suits on 9,000 acres of 
land in Apache county, under the  so0- 
called Lyman dam project. 

Just what the state of Arizona will 

be able to realize out of this land 
appears problematical, but it is certain 
that no appreciable part of the $372,000 
of state trust funds which were loaned 
by the state to non-residents of Arizona 
will be recovered, even under the most 
favorable circumstances. Nor does the 
sum of $372,000 by any means represent 
the amount of the loss sustained through 
the unwise disbursement of state trust 
funds in connection with this venture. 
It is probably less than half, perhaps 
only a third, of the sum that has been 
taken from the school children of Ari- 
zona and flung into the Little Colorado 
river in the hope that ultimately some 
way might be found of paying it back. 
_ The $372,000 loaned to Denver inter- 
ests who were engaged in promoting a 
private reclamation project is part of a 
principal amount of $627,000 which the 
state of Arizona, through its state loan 
board, as constituted under different 
administrations, saw fit to “invest”? in 
this project. To the principal there 
must be added the interest, which re- 
mains unpaid over a term of years, and 
the expense of numerous engineering 
investigations, reports, surveys, and 
travel cost of frequent visits of state of- 
ficials, members of the legislature, agri- 
cultural experts and others to the ill- 
fated reclamation project. 

It is certainly regrettable that the 
state ever embarked upon such a ven- 
ture—regrettable that, once it had been 
launched into the business of financing 
the Lyman dam project, it should have 
continued to “throw good money after 
bad.” It is hard to believe that any hard- 
headed business man or banker would 
have consented to loan money on land' so 
remote from a railroad, where the grow- 
ing season is short, and the water supply 
provided by an earth dam susceptible of 
being seriously damaged or washed 


away by every spring freshet. The fact 
remains, however, that state trust funds 
have been so loaned, and with faint hope 
of their ultimate recovery. 

The fact that state trust funds have 
been so loaned as to render hope of their 
recovery extremely unlikely should cer- 
tainly operate as a solemn warning to 
all who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of administering and _ investing 
public funds. That responsibility rests 
on state, county and municipal officers, 
upon whose judgment in the final anal- 
ysis rests the preservation or the dissi- 
pation of the funds entrusted to their 
care. It is a remarkable fact that “‘en- 
gineers” (so-called) can be found who 
will report favorably on almost every 
scheme that the mind of man can _ pro- 
pose, and there is always the added con- 
sideration that those benefited by the 
loaning of public money are voters, and 
that they will respectively reward or 
punish at the polls those who favor or 
oppose the carrying out of their plans. 

It takes courage for the public officer 
to refuse the demands of a noisy minor- 
ity when their designs run counter to the 
general welfare, and would result in the 
loss of trust funds set apart and dedi- 
cated to certain high purposes. His re- 
fusals may mean political defeat. But 
unless and until our public officers pos- 
sess and exercise the courage of their 
convictions, regardless of consequence, 
we may see in the future, as in the past, 
the dissipation of our trust funds in vis- 
ionary projects founded on unwarranted 
optimism. 

In so far as the actual bona fide set- 
tlers on the Lyman project are con- 
cerned, it will be generally conceded 
that the motives which impelled state of- 
ficials to advance money to assist them 
in working out their salvation were on 
the whole, laudable. These people had 
been led to invest their savings in lands 
under the Lyman dam upon the repre- 
sentation that their efforts would be 
crowned with success, and they came to 
Arizona and established their homes 
here. When the financial difficulties 
first arose | it seemed a fine and gener- 


taking, however, is that the state of Art 
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ous thing for the state to come to their 
aid, and that idea undoubtedly was the 
governing factor in the decision to lend 
state funds on mortgages under the pro- 


ject. E 
The ultimate outcome of the under- 


zona, through the use of trust funds set 
apart and dedicated to the benefit of 
the school children of the state, has been 
used to pull the chestnuts out of the fire 
for a group of land promoters, non-resi- 
dents of Arizona, and whose interest in 
the welfare of this state or of its citizens 
is virtually nil. Using the idealistic bait. 
that the state must come to the aid of, 
those whom they had induced to settle) 
on lands under the Lyman dam, these | 
non-residents were successful in 


istration of trust funds to embark on 4 
program which could end only as it ha f} 
with the state “holding the sack”. That. 
was an outcome which could have been! 
foreseen, had ordinary business jud 
ment been applied to the problem. | 

Of course the state is not the only | 
party left “holding the sack”. The bo i 
fide settlers are also facing a distressing | 
situation. Their homes and their mea q 
of making a livelihood are in jeopardy, 
and they are living under a cloud of un- 
certainty as to the outcome. 

Certainly nobody believes that these | 
people will be disposessed of their hold- 
ings and summarily ejected by the stat 
of which they are loyal and industrious | 
citizens. The legislature may be given 
yet another opportunity to enact some 
intelligent plan under which those who 
were led to invest their savings in this | 
project will be given an opportunity O 
pay out over a term of 25 or 30 years. 
That would be a much better solution — 
than for the state to foreclose and turn L 
the land back to coyotes and jack rab- : 
bits. But even that outcome, undesir- — 
able as it would be, would be better t | 
dumping any more public trust funds iz 
to the chasm. 


a 
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Tax Increases Blamed On Uplitt 


Organizations 


Uplift organizations are in part to 
blame for tax increases, M. S. Winder, 
Vice Chairman of the Utah Taxpayers’ 
Association told taxpayers of Weber 
county, that state. at a recent meeting 
held at Ogden. Reporting Mr. Winder’s 
address, the Ogden Standard-Examiner 
says: 


“Mr. Winder explained the history of 
the present organization and pointed out 
that in the last ten years, many addition- 
al departments have been added to the 
state government to care for the de- 
mands of the people. Statistics now 
show, he said, that departments have so 
multiplied that now we have 10 men to 
every one employed 20 years ago. 


“The public, he said, is insisting upon 
privileges we never thought of 20 years 
ago in educational facilities for children 
especially. Construction and mainten- 
ance of roads eat deeply into our public 
funds and there is an army of officers to 
see that we obey the law and that the 
laws are carried out. 


“Mr. Winder pointed out that social 
welfare and uplift organizations are con- 
tinuously appearing before public offi- 
cials and asking appropriations for some 
vague use. Not many years hence, he 
said, if these people have their way a 
child will be taken from its mother’s 
arms at birth, reared and educated by 
them and then we will have a_ public 
class of people who will be absolute fail- 
ures as worthwhile citizens. 


Worked To Death 


“The social uplifters and welfare or- 
ganizations are working things’ to 
death,” the speaker said, and if the tax- 
payers had courage enough they would 
save thousands of dollars by saying, 
“No; we have no funds to pay for this.” 


We should:back up our officials 
and assure them we are with them in re- 
fusing to make expenditures we do not 
think necessary. 


“We have gone in debt for about 
everything we can go in for and the fig- 
ures show that the bonded debt is now 
nearly $100 for every man, woman and 
child in Utah. 


“It would be a splendid idea to pay as 
we go. In Weber county you brought 
this out in the recent bond election for 
the county high school when you voted 
a special levy rather than for bonds over 
a period of 20 years. We must keep 
this in mind, pay as we go, and not pile 
up a burden that will break the backs of 
the next generation. If it is necessary 
to bond let’s have serial bonds and not 
have a situation such as you have here 
in the city hall, where the building cost 
$100,000 and $160,000 has already been 
paid in interest and still the principal 
remains. Make payments in full in 10 
years and not drag the matter on into fu- 
ture generations. 


“Let’s stand back of our public offi- 
cials in their desire to do their duty and 
see to it that if a group seeks special fav- 
ors that we are on hand to see that the 
demand is absolutely necessary before it 
is granted. 


“Let’s make this association continue 
to grow until it becomes the _ greatest 
force for good in our state and justify 
the wisdom of its founders. © Let’s deter- 
mine that we will get 100 per cent for 
every dollar expended. 


Individual Powerless 


“An individual taxpayer may right- 
eously object to extravagances and in- 
efficiency. When he looks at his tax 
rotice he becomes outraged at this im- 
position upon him—but he is powerless. 
He can object strenuously but his voice 
is lost. But if he can join in with his 
fellows under some leadership and agree 
on a common program and show suffi- 
cient strength before public officials to 
get respectful hearing, a change of 
heart will come over those who in the 
past have been extravagant. That is 
the whole plan of the Utah Taxpayers’ 
Association—to get the taxpayers to- 
gether in their own interest. 


“The Utah Taxpayers’ Association 
has done this. It has brought together 
these taxpayers in each county of the 
state. They are thinking together; they 
are realizing expenditures together; 
they appear before public officials to- 


gether, and as a body they come to con- 
clusion as to what they can afford—as 
to what should be done and as to what 
should not be done. In the aggregate 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
already been saved through this process. 


“The Utah Taxpayers’ Association, 
through its committees, has been able to 
point out specifically what proposed ac- 
tivities were not essential; which ones 
could be deferred; how certain activi- 
ties could be done at lower costs; how 
leaks and losses could be overcome. The 
taxpapers’ association has created a spir- 
it of caution on the part of public offi- 
cials who know that an organized body 
is watching the manner in which they 
represent the public. The taxpayers’ 
association has aroused the public to the 
point that they know they must serve 
themselves. There is an awakening on 
the part of all the taxpayers to the fact 
that the tax problems belong to them. 


Grows In Influence 


“The taxpayers’ association is not a 
haphazard, spasmodic organization. It 
is a continuous one, growing in influence 
and power. It is analyzing all the bud- 
gets, all the levies, all the proposed bond 
issues and reporting back to the people 
what the facts are. When the people 
know the facts they are able to vote and 
act intelligently. Several proposed bond 
issues have been defeated because the 
Utah Taxpayers’ association convinced 
the people that they were not justified 
and no doubt many other bond issues 
would have been proposed had it not 
been for the fact that the sponsors knew 
the careful 
scrutiny of the Utah Taxpayers’ Assoc- 


jation. 
“The Utah Taxpayers’ 
has won over the press and many other 


support. The 
Utah Taxpayers’ association has demon- 


it would be subjected to 


Association 
public agencies to their 
strated that taxpayers, by joining to- 
gether in a practical way, can have con- 
trol over the manner in which the taxes 


shall be raised, the amount to be raised 
and the amount to be spent.” 
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| What a Home-Owner Must Pay in Taxes Upc 


The table which follows this article 
has been prepared with care, after close 
investigation and ascertainment of the 
rates of taxes which apply for state, 
county, city, town and school districts, 
upon property located within the limits 
of various incorporated towns and cities 
‘of Arizona. The state rate per hundred 
of valuation is the same thruout all towns 
and cities of the state. The rates for 
strictly county purposes, for city and 
town, purposes vary with each county, 
city and town of the state, and there is 
no uniformity of rate to apply to the var- 
ious school districts supported and main- 
tained in whole or in part by taxation— 


special school taxes—levied upon city 
and town property. 
The table is prepared to show just 


how much a residence property, which 
stands upon the tax rolls with an assess- 
ment value of $4,000.00 costs its owner 
per year in direct taxes. The table shows 
such a variation of costs in taxes, as to 


be worth considering. In Winkleman, 
the owner of a four thousand dollar 
home was called upon to pay $103.85 


the 
privilege of living in that owner’s own 


in taxes for the present year, for 
home. In Miami, the owner of a home of 
the same valuation was called upon to 
pay, $231.54 for a privilege. 
Such an owner can take the table, 
figure out from the rates given as 


similar 
and 
ap- 
plied to that owner’s town or city home 
just how much of the total taxes go for 
state purposes, for county purposes, for 
city and town purposes, and for school 
district purposes. In an attempt to ascer- 
tain just how much it costs to operate 
the schools of the districts included in 
that city or town, or the districts which 
include any city or town, it should be 
remembered, that the amounts which 
appear under the column, headed :— 
“School District Rate’ are special levy 
rates, that school funds for general dis- 
tribution to all school districts of the 
county, are raised either by the state, 
and included in the 78 cent state rate, 
or included in the rates given 
heading :—‘“‘County Rates’. 

It will be noted in the table that there 
are four different tax rates that go to 
make up the total tax levy upon proper- 
ty situated in each city and town. The 


under 
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state rate of 78 cents | which is the same 
on all property in the state. The county 
rates as shown in the table vary from 55 
cents for Cochise county to $1.793 for 
Navajo county. The city rates vary from 
50 cents for Snowflake to $3.10 for Mi- 
ami, and the rates for the school districts 
vary from 19 cents for Pima to $1.55 for 
Wickenburg. 

A careful study of the table will show 
a resident of any city or town just how 
their tax rates for the various purposes 
compare with all other cities and towns 
in the state. If the taxpayers of each 
city and town will investigate the reason 
for rates that are disproportionately 
high in their community as compared to 
other localities in the state they may, 
upon such investigation, find ways to re- 
duce those high rates in the future. Of 
course there are local conditions that 
govern the tax rates to a great extent 
but after all there is something to think 


about when one county can carry on with 
a tax rate of 55 cents and it is necessary 
for another county to have a rate of 
$1.793. Also when many cities and 
towns manage to get along with rates 
from 50 cents to $1.00 while it is neces- 
sary for others to have rates from $2:00 
up to $3.10. There also seems to be an 
unnecessary range in the school district 
rates, as these rates provide funds for 
the particular school districts in addi- 
tion to the regular per capita allowance 
for school purposes which is raised by 
the state and county tax rates. As stat- 
ed above these school district rates vary 
from 19 cents for Pima to $1.55 for 
Wickenburg. 

Let our city dweller also consider the 
fact, that if the particular home in 
which that dweller is interested, hap- 
pens to be situated upon a paved street, 
to pave which a special paving district 
was created, then for a term of years, 
an annual installment of from $40.00 to 
$50.00, will become due and_ payable 
upon “paving bonds’ as amounts to be 
added to the taxes covered in and to be 
paid annually by that same home-own- 
er. 

The general public has not fully re- 
covered from the effect of the so-called 
“high-cost of living’, as applied to the 
real necessities of life. The above table 
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is silent evidence, that some goodly por- 
tion of what enters into the subject of 
that high cost, grew up in proportion as 
the amounts raised and required for pub- 
lic expenditures have increased by leaps 
and bounds, during the past ten years. 
If some of our readers are not interested 
in the tax costs of owning their own 
homes, there may be many of them who 
rent homes of the class mentioned. Or 
rent homes of any other value from the 
standpoint of taxation and assessment 
purposes. As to the latter the proportion 
of cost in annual taxes, varies in the 
same proportionate ratio that actual as- 
sessed valuations may vary above or be- 
low the $4,000.00 home used to illus- 
trate the points of this article. That 
renter may not be directly interested in 
the taxes paid. That renter will certainly 
be interested in such efforts as the land- 
lord may make, to obtain rents enough 
from the residence property rented, to 
pay taxes, to pay insurance, to make re- 
pairs, and with it all to have left some- 
thing to represent profit upon the invest- 
ment in the house in point in each case. 

Habits of thrift and economy, ac- 
companied with a certain amount of 
careful conservatism as to what shall 
become a matter of public expense, with 
resulting increase of taxes, will go a long 
ways towards reducing the actual cost 
of living. At least the cost of being com- 
fortably “housed’’. And while it may be 
true that not any of the present public 
would willingly go back to and _ live 
among the many hardships encountered 
by our forefathers, the pioneers of our 
state. Yet among our predecessors, and 
forefathers there were many who lived 
and enjoyed the peace and contentment 
which followed a life free from unneces- 
Sary worry over debts and taxes, and to 
whom the practice of making the very 
best out of everything they did have, 
and refusing to plunge into reckless ex- 
travagances and indulgencies in luxur- 
ies, and who so lived and finally  suc- 
ceeded to acquire something for old age 
and rainy day, that no matter how much 
faster the present age may be living 
than was lived in the past, there still re- 
mains some object lesson, some possible 
beneficial idea, that may yet be used 
towards relieving the strain of our tax- 
payers, as now exists in connection with 


paying taxes upon the homes in which 
they live. 


o 


* 
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$4000.00 Home in Arizona Cities and Towns! 


TAXES ON A $4,000.00 HOME 


owing the 1925 Tax Rate per $100.00 of Assessed Valuation on property located in each city and town in Arizona, also the total 


kes required to be paid by property owners of the various cities and towns on a $4,000.00 home. 


School 

State County City District Total 
Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate 
.78 $ .7942 $ .70 $ .322 $2.5962 
.78 .55 .98 567 2.877 
78 55 1.51 334 3.174 
78 -756 1.366 3141 ac iGl 
78 55 . 1.00 0h 3.40 
.78 1.74 Hay ale) 3.41 
.78 .756 1.00 1.00 3.536 
.78 1.0605 1.362 .4456 3.6481 
78 55 2.0346 .2836 3.6482 
.78 55 1.00 1.46 3.19 
78 1.74 55 84 SL 
.78 1.44 .64 1.10 3.96 
.78 eis 50 .938 4.011 
.78 1.652 1.03 .643 4.105 ° 
.78 1.44 1.08 88 4.18 
.78 1.44 .83 i 4.26 
.78 Te22, 1.38 88 4.26 
.78 1.18 1.54 93 4.43 
.78 1.74 87 Tele 4.56 
.78 1.44 1.29 u Wg | 4.62 
78 1.44 PLS 1.23 4.63 
.78 1.035 2.05 -7818 4.6468 
.78 Taos 1.254 85 4.677 
.78 1.44 94 1.55 4.71 
.78 -7942 2.50 .6385 4.7127 
.78 1.0605 2.32 5547 4.7152 
.78 1.44 1.49 1.03 4.74 
.78 1.035 2.04 .9312 4.7862 
.78 1.74 1.75 -6420 4.912 
.78 1.793 1.955 .6445 5.1725 
.78 1.74 2.194 .698 5.412 


78 -7942 3.10 1.1143 5.7885 


Total Amt. 
of Taxes on 
$4,000.00 


Valuation 


$103.85 
115.08 
126.96 
128.64 
136.00 
136.40 
141.44 
145.92 
149.93 
151.60 
156.40 
158.40 
160.44 
164.20 
167.20 
170.40 
170.40 
177.20 
182.40 
184.80 
185.20 
185.87 
187.08 
188.40 
188.51 
188.61 
189.60 
191.45 
196.48 
206.90 
216.48 
231.54 
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A Friend of The 
People 


Although little mention was given in 
the press of Arizona to his passing, the 
people of this state and of every state in 
the union, owe a debt of gratitude to 
William W. Crapo, whose death at New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, occurred on 
March 1st. For it was he who originated 
the phrase ‘‘The Public Offices are a 
Public Trust” a declaration destined to 
go down in history and to provide a test 
of fitness for public office. 

A man who had a brilliant career as a 
lawyer and a business executive, who 
served in Congress for fourteen years, 
Mr. Crapo’s achievements marked him 
as aman of exceptional ability. But 
long after his record is forgotten, the 
truth of the phrase which he put so suc- 
cinctly will continue to be recognized. 

A public office IS a public trust, and 
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blind indeed is any man or set of men 
failing to recognize and enforce that 
truth. There are still some who act as if 
they believed that a public office is a 
private snap, to be administered for 
their own benefit and that of their rel- 
atives and friends, in which the various 
perquisites and emoluments of office 
are to be utilized to serve private ad- 
vantage, and the business of SERVING 
the public to be given only the minimum 
of attention necessary to prevent public 
protest. Office holders of this type will 


California 
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scarcely mourn the passing of the man. 
who preached that a public office is a. 
public trust. In fact they never heard 
of such a doctrine, or if they did, it was. 
but to laugh it off. 

Happily there is widening apprecia-- 
tion of the fact that a public office is in 
reality a public trust, and the public, 
through application of this sure test to- 
all who seek to continue in public office,. 
can if it will only do so weed out the in-- 
different, the unfit and the dishonest. 
from its employ. ; 


Taxpayers 


Organize 


Organization of the California Tax- 
payers’ Association, which has been in- 
corporated under the laws of that state, 
to work for economy and efficiency of 
government and reduction of taxes, is 
but another indication of the general de- 
mand throughout the nation on the part 
of people of all walks of life for a light- 
ening of the tax burden. 

Purpose of the new California organi- 
zation as set forth in the constitution 
and by-laws are: 

“(a) To bring about, through non- 
partisan and non-political means, in the 
interest of all taxpayers in the State of 
California, by mutual effort, the great- 
est possible economies consistent with 
efficiency, in the collection and expendi- 
ture of public monies, to the end that 
taxes, in the State of California, and in 
the counties, cities and other political 
sub-divisions of said state, shall be re- 
duced. 

“(b) To advise and co-operate with 
public officials and other agencies who 
may endeavor to reduce taxes’ within 
said state. 

“(c) To conduct non-partisan and 
non-political research studies of the cost 
of government, particularly of the 
state of California and the various po- 
litical sub-divisions thereof, and to fur- 
nish to taxpayers and public officials 
accurate information concerning same, 
and to initate or cooperate in the ad- 
vancement of movement to promote ef- 
ficiency and economy in government in 
all of its phases. 

“(d) To bring together as members 


of this Association, such persons, firms, 
associations and corporations as may be 
interested in co-operating in the furth- 
ering of the work, purposes and ends for 
which this Association is organized. 

“(e) To educate the membership of 
this Association, other taxpayers and 
the public generally, upon questions 
concerning the administration of and 
economies in the collection and expendi-. 
ture of public funds. 

“(f) To organize and establish thru- 
out the State of California, such city, 
county and district taxpayers’ commit- 
tees as the Board of Directors of this 
Association may deem necessary or ad- 
visable in furtherance of the ends and 
purposes of this Association.” 


“Pulling No Chestnuts from the Fire” 


“It has been definitely and _ rigidly 
agreed that the CALIFORNIA TAX- 
PAYERS ASSOCIATION shall ‘pull no 
chestnuts from the fire for any particu- 
lar interests.’ but that the whole force of 
the Association shall be directed to the 
general improvement of the taxation 
situation in the equal interests of all 
classes. 

“Thg Association has no intention of 
indulging in muck-raking, and has no 
thesis or theory to prove. Its work will 
be open and aboveboard, and the results 
of its efficient research department will 
be given to the public continuously 
through the columns of the public press, 
and by employing as one medium, the 
monthly magazine, California Tax Di- 
gest.” 


Taxpayers of Maricopa and Graham 
Counties will join with this Magazine in 
congratulating their boards of supervis- 
‘ers over the withdrawal of applications 
for authority to impose emergency levies 
a ggregating nearly $50,000, and the an- 
nouncement that the offices in these 
counties are to be placed hereafter on a 


4nonthly budget. 


raise 
‘ 41,000 by an emergency levy to meet 

heficits incurred or about to be incurred 
‘by various county offices was filed re- 
cently with the state tax commission by 
the Maricopa County 
‘Among the items listed for which funds 
had been exhausted was that of provid- 
‘ing for the collection of delinquent tax- 
‘es, a very necessary proceeding in which 


Application for permission to 
Supervisors. 


“commendable progress is being made. 
‘Shortly after the Maricopa application 
‘was presented, Graham County came 
% 


} 
¢ 


Asserting that the exemption provision 
‘of the Arizona Gasoline Tax Law is be- 
ing abused to an excessive degree, ‘‘Ar- 
izona Highways” published by the State 
‘Highway Department says editorially: 
_ “Gasoline tax exemptions in Arizona 
are excessive and the number of those 
favored with these exemptions is grow- 
r.. The situation is becoming so acute 
that honest automobile owners are seek- 
ga way to stop the practice. Figures 
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forward with a request for over $6,000 
to make up estimated deficits in revy- 
enue. 


It has now been found that the 
amount of the deficits occurring in some 
offices of these counties have been more 
than offset by underestimates of the 
amount receivable from sources other 
than taxation. In Maricopa County col- 
lections from license fees and various 
items of miscellaneous revenue have ex- 
ceeded by approximately $50,000 the 
amount which it had been — estimated 
would be forthcoming from these sour- 
In Graham County the increased 
revenue from sources other than tax- 
ation will exceed the amount estimated 
vy $10,000, it is stated. 


ces. 


In view of this situation the State Tax 
Commission promptly and _ cheerfully 
granted its permission for the 


funds thus received to be applied to 


excess 


show that in other states having gasoline 
tax laws similar to those of Arizona the 
exemptions run three per cent or less of 
the amount of gasoline taxes collected, 
whereas in Arizona the exemptions run 
15 per cent, resulting in a loss of $1380,- 
C00 to the state last year. 

“HWxcessive exemptions in Arizona are 
an unjust discrimination against the 
honest automobile owner who pays his 
three cents per gallon without com- 
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make up the deficits, thus relieving the 
property taxpayers from imposition of 
en additional burden. 

What may be more important than 
alleviating the emergency which ap- 
peared to have arisen in these two coun- 
ties is the adoption by the county super- 
visors of a rigid month by month allow- 
ence for all county offices. The county 
officer who might be disposed to expend 
most of his yearly budget during periods 
conse- 
office without the 


funds necessary to provide for a period 


of slack business, and who, in 


quence, finds his 


of “rush business” will find that he is 
automatically limited each month to one 
Strict ad- 
herence to that rule in each of the coun- 


twelfth of his yearly budget. 


ties of this state would go far toward 
making an application for an “‘emergen- 


cy levy’? a remote possibility. 


Seo tT AXA EAE MP. LON 


plaint. There is no reason why the own- 
er of a small tractor should be given gas- 
oline tax exemption on every gallon of 
gas he uses in operating various motor 
vehicles on the highways and roads of 
the state. But it isa lamentable fact 
that many farmers are so favored, 
whereas they should receive exemption 
only for the few gallons required to op- 
erate the tractor in their fields. They 


should pay tax on every gallon used 
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ctherwise, as required by law, if the 
honest consumer of gasoline is to receive 
fair treatment. 

“The farmer of course is not the only 
person receiving exemption. Operators 
of trucks and other heavy vehicles on 
the highways, in many reported cases, 
have received this gas tax exemption, 
for no particular reason whatever. They 
all 
station men 


simply get exemption and that is 
there is to it. Service 
should in all fairness to all customers 
The 


law is inadequate and should be revised 


guard against unfair exemptions. 
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but until that can be done everybody 
having to do with gasoline sales should 
do all possible to protect the large gas 
tax public and the state, which must 
maintain the roads over which the gas 
exempted vehicles are more destructive 
to the roads than the heaviest of tax 


paying vehicles. It is suggested that 
sworn proof be established that a cer- 
tain vehicle should under the law be ex- 
empted from gas tax before such ex- 
emption is given, and that the owner of 


this vehicle not be given exemption on 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. What property is exempt from 


taxation in our State? 


A. The following property is exempt 
irom taxation under the laws of the 


State of Arizona: 


Paragraph 4846, R. S. A. 


“é (1 ) 
with buildings, 


All lands and lots of ground, 
improvements, and 
structures thereon, belonging to the 
state or any municipal corporation, or to 
any county of the state, and all lands be- 
longing to the United States, and all 
buildings and improvements belonging 
to the United States. 


(2) Public debts as evidenced by 
the bonds of Arizona. its counties, mu- 
nicipalities, or other sub-divisions, court 
houses, jails, town halls, council cham- 
bers, houses occupied by fire companies 
and their apparatus, and other struc- 
tures and edifices owned by the public, 
and all squares and lots kept open for 
health or public use, or for ornament, be- 
longing to any county, city, or town in 
this state; and, public libraries, colleges, 
school houses, and other buildings for 
the purpose of education, with their fur- 
equip- 
ments, and the lots or land thereto ap- 
purtenant and used therewith, so long 
as the same shall be used for the pur- 
pose of education, and not used or held 


niture, libraries, and all other 


for profit; provided, that when any of 
the property mentioned in this sub-di- 
vision is private property, from which 
a rent or valuable consideration is re- 
ceived for its use, the same shall be tax- 
ed as other property. 


(3) Hospitals, asylums, and poor 
houses, owned by the public, and other 
charitable institutions for the relief of 
the indigent or afflicted, schools for the 
education of Indians exclusively, and 
the lots or lands thereto appurtenant, 
with their fixtures and equipments, and 
grounds thereto appurtenant, with their 
fixtures and equipments, and grounds 
and buildings belonging to agricultural 
shall be 
used for those purposes only, and not 
used or held for profit. 


(4) Churches, chapels, other 
ouildings for religious with 
their furniture and equipments, and the 
lots of ground and improvements appur- 
tenant thereto and used therewith; pro- 
vided rent is not paid for such grounds, 
and so long as the said ground and im- 
provements shall not be used or held for 
proiit. 

(5) Cemeteries and graveyards set 
apart and used for the purpose of inter- 
ring the dead, except such portions of 
such cemeteries or graveyards as are 
used or held for profit. 


societies, so long as the same 


and 
worship, 
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all other gasoline bought for other ve 
hicles he might possess. 

“In revising the gasoline tax law i 
would be a good plan to write into tha 
law the provision that every person 
wishing exemption from tax go to the 
Secretary of State and make affidavit 
as to the kind of vehicle for which he 


wishes exemption and the kind of ser- 


vice that vehicle is to perform. There } 


also should be written into the law a 


heavy penalty for those found guilty o 


violating the law.” 


(6 The property of widows,  resi- 
dents of this state, not to exceed the 
amount of one thousand dollars to any 
one family, where their total asessmen 
does not exceed two thousand dollars. 


(7 All observatories maintained for 
astronomical research, at private ex 
pense, for the public welfare and not for 
profit, together with all property, both © 
real and personal, used for the purposes 
cf or in connection with the work or 
maintenance of such observatories in 
cluding all moneys. funds and propert 
of any sort, held in trust by any corpor- 
ation, trustee or trustees or others acting 
in a fiduciary capacity, for the mainten 
ance of such observatories and carrying 
on of their work, so long as such obser- 
vatories and other property shall be , 
used for such purposes only and not 
used or held for profit. 


(8) The property both real and per- 
sonal of any corporation which may be 
formed for research investigation and 


° . ° e . 7 
experimentation in agriculture, horticul- 


ture, biology, botany, arboriculture, and 
other scientific subjects, which property 
shall include all money, funds, endow- : 
ments, etc., held by or for such corpor- 
ation for the carrying on of its purposes, 
provided that such property shall not be 
used or held for profit. 
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LET THE TAX PAYERS BE ALERT 


There is probably no time during the year when the taxpayer can afford to be asleep or 
indifferent to what is going on that will affect the cost of government, and the amount of the 
burden which he must bear. At the present time, there is just as much if not more necessity 
for alertness on the part of the taxpayer as at any other time. 

In the first place, this is an election year, and candidates for public office are already 
grooming themselves and seeking for the support of the voters. Those who will be the members 
of the next legislature are already planning their campaigns, studying to see what issues will 
appeal most strongly to those whose votes they desire and whose representatives they will be, 
if elected. The taxpayer should therefore be most alert in determining whether those who are 
offering their services are truly qualified to represent them and to help to reduce and _ hold 
within proper limits the mounting costs of government. 

Unless the taxpayers are on their guard, they are likely to find men in the next legisla- 
ture who are not there for the purpose of representing them, but are men who have individual 
axes to grind at public expense. The man who has personal business connections which he 
seeks to advance through membership in the legislature, who desires to fatten his own purse 
through lavish appropriations from the public treasury for non-essential improvements on 
which there will be a large profit and in which profit he or those with whom he is associated 
expect to participate, is a good type of man to eliminate in the primary election. No matter how 
assiduously this type of man may promise economy and pledge his best efforts to reduce the 
burden of taxation, he will be found in that apparently unavoidable log-jam_ of legislation 
which invariably marks the conclusion of every session, to have the situation well in hand, not 
for the people who pay the taxes, but for his own personal benefit. 

Certainly there have been enough object lessons in the past as a result of this sort of pro- 
cedure, that the taxpayers should be able to distinguish between the man who is sincerely and 
earnestly striving to represent the welfare and protect the purses of the taxpayers and _ the 
man who is there through greed for gain. It is to be hoped that every taxpayer will this year 
carefully scrutinize the past record and connections of all who offer themselves as candidates 
for the legislature, and be governed accordingly. 
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Another Reason Why the Taxpayer 
Should be Alert 


Before the next issue of this Magazine 
is off the press the county boards of 
equalization will have met in session on 
the first of June. Inasmuch as many 
newcomers are added each year to the 
list of taxpayers, and inasmuch as even 
those with the best of memories some- 
times overlook the dates fixed by statute 
for the hearing of taxpayers on ques- 
tions of assessed valuation of their prop- 
erty, there is reprinted herewith infor- 
mation which has heretofore appeared 
in this Magazine as to the procedure to 
be followed. 

As soon as the clerk receives the rolls 
it is his duty to give notice of the fact, 
specifying therein the time of the meet- 
ing of the County Board of Equalization 
by publication in some newspaper, if 
there be one published in the county, 
and if none, then in such manner as the 
board of supervisors shall direct, and 
the clerk shall keep the roll open in his 
office for public inspection. Two mem- 
bers, a majority of the board of super- 
visors, may act as a county board of 
equalization, and that board is required 
to meet on the first day of June of each 
year, and shall continue in session from 
time to time until the business of equali- 
zation is completed; the law provides 
that this June meeting shall not contin- 
ue beyond June 10th, at which time the 
board shall adjourn to meet on the first 
Monday of July following. At this meet- 
ing the board determines whether or 
not the raises and increases in assess- 
ments proposed at the June meeting 
shall stand. At the June meeting said 
board may change any valuation. If an 
assessment is raised notice of the fact 
must be given to the person to whom the 
property affected is assessed upon the 
rolls, and published notice must also be 
given setting the first Monday in July, 
the 


time the board of equalization meets to 


at nine o’clock in the forenoon as 


determine whether the assessments re- 


ferred to shall be increased. At this 
meeting, which may remain in session 
not longer than the Second Monday in 
July, the board finally decides upon 
whether it will increase any assessment, 
and at this meeting the one owning prop- 
erty and all others interested therein are 
entitled to full oppertunity to appear 
and resist such increase. The law pro- 
vides that “the decision of the board as 
to whether the assessed value of any 
property shall be increased, and if so, to 
what amount shall be final . . . unless 
an appeal is taken as hereinafter provid- 
ed.’”’ The law also provides that: “any 
person, firm or corporation, dissatisfied 
with the amount of his, their or its as- 
sessment as fixed by the board of equal- 
ization, may appeal from the action of 
the board, to the superior court of the 
county in which the board holds its ses- 
sions, on or before the fifteenth day of 
September following the adjournment 
of said board. Appeal shall be taken by 
written notice to that effect to the 
chairman or presiding officer. of the 
board of equalization and served upon 
the clerk of said board in the same man- 
ner as a summons in a civil action; pro- 
vided that no appeal shall be taken un- 
less the appellant shall, before taking 
the appeal, pay to the county treasurer 
ef such county the full amount of taxes 
levied and assessed upon the property 
of the appellant by the board of super- 
visors, in accordance with the valuation 
of such property as fixed by the board 
of equalization, which payment shall be 
accompanied by a written protest, ad- 
dressed to and filed with such county 
treasurer, setting forth the reasons why 
the firm, person or corporation making 
such payment deems the amount of such 
assessment erroneous or excessive.” 
There is another line of action which is 
suggested by the revenue law of the state 
that is for a taxpayer, to apply to the 
State tax Commission for relief as to 
matters pertaining to the assessment of 
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property. That law provides that the 
Commission may “require any county 
board of equalization, at any time after 
its adjournment, to reconvene and make’ 
such orders as the state tax commission 
shall determine are just and necessary, 
and to direct and order such county) 
board of equalization to raise or lower 
the valuation of any property, real or 
personal, of any person, firm, company. 
or corporation.” The State Tax Com-| 
mission also performing functions as the 
State Board of Equalization, under the 
laws acts upon changed assessments un- 
der a provision, that :— i 

“On or before the second Monday in 
August in each year, the State Board of) 
Equalization shall transmit to the Board 
of Supervisors of each county, a state- 
ment of the changes, if any, which have 
been made in the assessment by the 
state board of equalization.” The mode 
of applying to the State Tax Commission| 
is not fixed by the statutes, but in prac- 
tice, the application for changing an aS 
sessment value should state the reason 
why the value as fixed by the county 
officers is excessive and not true cash 


value of the property in question. It is 


| 
not the purpose of this magazine to give’ 


the details as to the course of action to 


aggrieved at the valuation of prope y 
as fixed for purposes of taxation. It has 
given a general statement which covers 


the time to act, and also,in general, the) 


law of the state the question as to As 
sessed valuation is, as stated in the la , 
final. And, thereafter, failing to take ae 


into the question of valuations in any § uit 
involving taxes levied according to vé lu- 
ations which become final as 
noted. 
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“Who pays the taxes, anyway?” is a 
guestion frequently asked but seldom 
accurately answered, and one concern- 
ing which there exists in the public mind 
‘much confusion and misunderstanding. 

“Certainly I am not paying any tax- 

es,” says the man who owns no real es- 
tate or property of any description, “go 
why should I worry about the cost of 
‘public improvements or the number of 
‘people who are on the public payroll. 
It’s no concern of mine.” 
But whether he owns property or not, 
/man must live somewhere, and he must 
pay rent in some form or other. Even 
while he is complacently dismissing from 
his mind all concern about public expen- 
ditures | his landlord is figuring up the 
cost of maintaining the property, wheth- 
er it be a magnificent hotel or apartment 
hhouse or an humble shack, and in that 
‘cost he invariably includes the item of 
taxes. Taxes are an inevitable part of his 
overhead cost of doing business, and he 
must collect them from his tenants. In 
this respect the landlord is merely a col- 
lection agency for the state, the county, 
the city and the school district, and the 
renter, whoever he may be, or however 
far he may think himself removed from 
(paying for the cost of government, is ac- 
tually .paying taxes in every: Golam he 
ns out for rent. 

“The renter also buys food and cloth- 
ing, he attends the theater and other 
places of amusement. If he travels he 
either buys a railroad ticket or rides in 
an automobile. Every piece of meat he 
buys, every meal he eats at a restaurant, 
every suit of clothes, every railroad tick- 
et, every gallon of gasoline, has includ- 
ed in its cost, infinitesimal as it may 
seem, an item which is actually and in 
reality a tax. 

A few years ago a prominent merch- 
ant in this state who had called upon the 
zovernor of the state to protest concern- 
ng the valuation placed on his stock of 
merchandise, became very indignant 
when the governor asked him why he 
was complaining about taxes. .“You don’t 
Yay any taxes,” the governor said, “for 
vou include your taxes in your cost of do- 
ng business and pass them on to your 
tustomers. It is only the ultimate con- 
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sumer,” the governor continued, “who 
pays taxes. You business men only col- 
lect the taxes for the state, the person 
who actually pays them is the man who 
buys what you have to sell.” 

In every industrial enterprise the item 
of taxes is included in the cost of doing 
business. One of the first things to be 
determined in the operation of any prop- 
erty, whether it be a farm, a mine, or a 
store, is the amount of taxes that will be 
assessed against the property. 

In this state it has been the producing 
mines and the railroads that have borne 
the great bulk of the cost of government. 
In the case of the railroads, the tax bur- 
den is an important item in the cost of 
operation. Of course the higher their 
taxes are the less the railroads are en- 
abled to earn, for their earnings are 
limited by law, and their rates are fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The fact that the taxes of the railroads 
have increased enormously in this coun- 
try during recent years is largely respon- 
sible for the fact that many lines were 
thrown into receivership and that the 
railroads of this country are only now 
emerging from a state of chaos and fi- 
nancial starvation which seriously im- 
paired their efficiency and affected the 
industrial development of the nation to 
a great extent. 

Insofar as the producing mines of Ar- 
izona are concerned, they are at a pe- 
culiar disadvantage in not being able to 
pass on their tax costs in selling their 


products. Arizona copper is sold in a 
world market, the level of which is fixed 
by domestic and foreign consumption 
and the cost of production in foreign 
countries where wages are low and tax- 
es far below those which prevail in 
America. As a result the mines in this 
state find themselves compelled to ab- 
sorb the tax burden which is placed up- 
on them, and to the extent that it ex- 
ceeds the tax burden borne by their for- 
eign competitors, they are at a_ disad- 
vantage. 

The Arizona farmer, the cantaloupe 
and vegetable grower and the livestock 
raiser, whose products are soid in a na- 
tional market, find themselves in the 
same situation with the mines. They are 
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unable to pass on to their customers the 
tax burdens which they are compelled 
to bear, because their products are sold 
in markets which they do not control and 
whose prices they are unable to dictate. 
Just as the mine operator does not fix 
the price of the copper he sells, so':the 
cantaloupe grower or cattle raiser is 
compelled to dispose of his product at 
the prevailing market rate in New York, 
Chicago or Kansas City on the day that 
his product reaches that market, and he 
cannot include his taxes in the price‘ he 
is to receive. : 

But with the merchant; the banker, 
the local business man and the landlord, - 
as stated above, the amount of the ‘tax 
burden is simply passed on to the ulti- 
mate consumer. In the case also of many 
of the large manufacturing corporations 
this is true, but in this state the indus- 
tries upon which prosperity and indus- 
trial development is founded, namely, 
agriculture, stockraising and mining, 
find themselves by reason of the fact 
that they must sell their products in a 
market over which they have no control, 
compelled to accept and absorb the tax 
burden imposed upon them. 

It rests, therefore, with every citizen 
in this state to take an active interest in 
seeing to it that not a dollar is spent for 
public use that is not needed—that does 
not represent an actual necessity, or that 
is beyond the ability of the taxpayers 
to meet. 

It is in the interest of every taxpayer, 
whether or not he owns property, and no 
matter how far down the line he may be, 
to cooperate with his fellow taxpayers in 
reducing the number of employees in 


public service to an efficient and busi- 
nesslike basis, anything 
savoring of pork barrel expenditures, 
and to have everyone in public service 
giving one hundred cents in work for 
every dollar they receive. 


to eliminate 


In the final analysis it is the man down 
the line, who although he may rent the 
house in which he lives and may own no 
personal property listed on the tax rolls, 
who is called upon, together with the 
producer who must dispose of his pro- 
duct in a world market, to absorb the 
entire burden of taxation represented in 
everything he buys, uses, wears, or eats. 
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Total Apportionment of State School Funds for the 


Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1926 


First 
Average Daily Apportion- 

County Attendance ment 
Apache) 23200: 1,633 $ 11,587.48 
Gochisess bo 8,470 60,101.63 
Coconino .......... 1,379 9,785.14 
Crile geese 5,457 38,721.92 
Graham .......... 2,001 16,682.28 
Greenlee .......... 1,861 18,205.33 
Maricopa ........ 17,844 126,617.87 
MOoONWave (ae. 7s.28 697 4,945.79 
IND VAT0 Ie ee 2,115 15,007.67 
j eirb ag Yagy 5 setts be pe. 6,427 45,604.85 
Brinn oe este ele: 2,436 17,285.43 
Santa corizy 26. 1,503 10,665.03 
SL SVADAL fore ety 3,192 26,907.36 
Whe, wee es 2,454 17,413.15 
OUCH es 58,419 $414,530.93 
Amount per pupil _.......2....... $ 7.095823 


An increase of nearly $100,000.00 in 
the amount raised by direct taxation for 
the state school funds is shown in the 
above statement of the apportionment 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. 
The amount raised by direct taxation 
for the state school fund this year was 
$1,460,475.00, being $25.00 per capita 
based on an average daily attendance of 
58,419 during the previous school year. 
This is $94,450.00 more than was raised 
by direct taxation during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1925, the amount being 
automatically increased each year as the 
school attendance increases. 

From the total raised this year by dir- 
ect state tax, $107,200.00 was deducted 
to cover the legislative appropriations 
for the State Superintendent’s office and 
for free text books, this left a balance of 
$1,353,275.00 to be apportioned to the 
counties, together with the other reven- 
ues to the state school funds. 


The revenue received from other sour- 
ces than direct taxation amounted to 
$253,458.22, thus making the aggregate 
amount actually distributed to the coun- 
ties $1,606,733.22 or $27.50 per capita— 


Second Third 
Apportion- Apportion- 
ment ment 
$ 10,451.20 $ 11,843.35 

54,207.97 61,428.79 
8,825.60 10,001.22 
34,924.78 39,576.96 
15,046.39 17,050.66 
11,910.39 13,496.93 
114,201.55 129,413.84 
4,460.81 5,055.02 
13,535.99 15,339.06 
41,132.78 46,611.90 
15,590.39 17,667.12 
9,619.20 10,900.53 
24,268.79 27,501.53 
15,705.59 17,797.67 
$373,881.43 $423,684.58 
$ 6.399997 $ 7.252513 


$2.50 per capita more than the total 
raised by direct taxation. 

The revenue from sources other than 
direct taxation accruing to the state 
school funds are derived principally 
from interest on loans made from the 
permanent school fund; interest collect- 
ed on deferred payments on the _ pur- 
chase of state lands; rentals collected 
from leases of school lands; and income 
from school sections in National For- 
ests. 


The state receives from school lands 
in the National Forests such portions of 
the gross proceeds of the forests as the 
state school land may bear to the total 
area of the forests. This income was 
somewhat less than in previous years on 
account of the Federal government can- 
celling, on account of the drought con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the state, 
certain grazing fees which are a part of 
the gross income to the forests. 

The income from the leases of state 
school land was also affected by the un- 
favorable grazing conditions. With im- 
provement on the ranges throughout the 
state brought about by the recent heavy 


Fourth 
Apportion- 
ment Total 
$ 11,031.35 $ 44,913.38 
57,217.15 232,955.54 
9,315.55 31,921.04 | 
36,863.50 150,087.16 
15,881.65 64,660.98 
12,571.56 51,184.21 
120,541.05 490,774.31 
4,708.45 19,170.07 
14,287.40 58,170.12 
43,416.15 176,765.68 
16,455.85 66,998.79 
10,153.17 41,337.93 
25,616.00 104,293.68 
16,577.45 67,493.86 
$394,636.28 $1,606,733.22 


SU.6:7 50272 $ 27250 
rains there should be a material increase 
in the grazing fees during the coming 
year. : 

The total state school apportionment 
for the past fiscal year, the year ended i 
June 30, 1925 was $1,599,204.29. The 
total state school tax was $1,366,025.00, 
deducting the appropriation for the 
Superintendent’s office and for the free 
text books, which was the same as the 
present year, $107,200.00, left $1,258 - 
825.00 to be apportioned to the counties 
together with the other income to the 
state school funds which amounted t 
$340,379.29. 


This apportionment was based on a 
average daily attendance of 54,641, 
making the per capita rate $29.26. 

It must be remembered that the above 
amount does not represent the entire 
amount contributed by the taxpayers to 
the maintenance and operation of th 
public school system. Each county also 
levies a county school tax and in almo 
every school district there is a special 
school district tax. Probably there is no 
single item of expenditure as important 
as that of the cost of the public school 
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yet there is no other item which is car- 
ried on with the absence of restriction or 
limitation as to what actually  consti- 


e 


Q. Assuming that a taxpayer is dis- 
\satisfied with his assessment. what is his 
‘remedy? 


A. He should first appear’ before 
the County Board of Equalization which 
meets on the Ist day of June of each 
year, and if he has not been satisfied by 
the action of that Board, he must appeal 
to the Superior Court of the County in 
which the Board holds its sessions on or 
vefore the 15th day of September fol- 
Owing the adjournment of the Board. 
This appeal is taken by filing written 
iotice to that effect addressed to the 
Jhairman of the County Board of Equal- 
zation and also served upon the Clerk 
n the same manner as a summons _ is 
erved in a civil action, but before taking 
his appeal the taxpayer must pay to the 
‘ounty Treasurer of the County the full 
mount of taxes levied and assessed up- 
n the property of the taxpayer by the 
‘oard and accompany this payment 
rith a writen protest addressed to and 


‘An interesting analysis of the amounts 
tributed in taxes by the various coun- 
“s of Arizona to the support of the 
ite government, and the amounts re- 
med to the counties and expended 
thin their borders for the benefit of 
sir schools and roads has been pre- 
red by the state tax commission and is 
blished herewith. 

The table purports to show that in 
ist of the counties of the state less 
im 29 cents in each dollar collected in 
es leaves the county permanently and 
it 70 cents or more comes back to the 
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tutes its real purposes as the item of 
school expenditures. With proper safe- 
guards against abuse it appears reason- 


filed with the County Treasurer setting 
forth the reasons why the amount of 
such assessment is erroneous or exces- 
sive. The taxpayer will receive a_ re- 
ceipt from the Treasurer which he 
should serve upon the Clerk of the 
Board of Equalization and notify the 
Board in writing that he serves and files 
with the Clerk a copy of his protest to 
the Treasurer. Thereupon the Clerk of 
the Board of Supervisors transmits such 
notice and receipt and copy of protest, 
together with a certified copy of the 
record of the proceedings of the Board 
of Equalization relating to the assess- 
ment in question, to the Clerk of the 
Superior Court of the County. The party 
appealing shall pay a fee of $5.00 to the 
Clerk of the Board for his services, 
which amount shall be paid into the 
County Fund. After the appeal is filed 
it shall be heard by the Superior Court 
within ten days thereafter and as such 
hearing all evidence relating to the full 


cash value of the property assessed shall 


county in the form of school moneys or 
expenditures for highways within that 
county. That in no instance does any 
county actually contribute to the state 
more than 29% of the money raised by 
it without being reimbursed therefor. 

According to this compilation, Nava- 
jo county actually contributes to the 
state government only four cents out of 
each dollar collected in that county, the 
other 96 cents being expended for local 
purposes, either by the County or the 
State. Graham is second in the list of 
those most benefited, with 95% of her 
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able to believe that substantial econ- 
omies could be effected and the same or 
better educational results obtained. 


."°. Questions and Answers .°.° 


be produced. After the matter is sub- 
mitted to the Court, or to a Jury, a find- 
ing shall be made as to the proper valu- 
ation. If the valuation is found to be ex- 
cessive then the Court renders judgment 
against the County for the amount of 
taxes illegally collected. 

Q. After the Assessor makes his as- 
sessment of property does he send any 
notice of the assessment to the property 
taxpayer? Does the property taxpayer 
ever receive any notice from the taxing 
authorities of his assessed valuation? 

A. The Assessor does not notify tax- 
payers of the valuation placed upon 
property for taxation purposes. No no- 
tice is ever given by the taxing author- 
ities of assessed valuation unless the as- 
sessment of the Assessor should be 
raised by the County Board of Equali- 
zation in which case the County Board 
of Equalization notifies the taxpayer by 
publication of increased assessment and 
in such publication sets a day when pro- 
tests may be heard. 


The “Shifting” of the Tax Burden 


tax money expended within her borders. 
Maricopa county, whose residents are 
quite generally under the impression 
that they are bearing the great burden 
of state taxation, actually contributes 
tor state purposes only seven and one- 
half cents out of each dollar that is 
raised by tax levy within her borders. 
Yhe other 921% cents are required for 
local purposes. When it is borne in mind 
that the state capitol, state hospital for 
the insane, Tempe State Teachers’ Col- 
lege and experiment farm of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona are all located in 
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Maricopa county, and that the annual 
expenditures of these institutions with 
their large payrolls, add hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually to the 
business wealth of the county, it would 
appear that Maricopa’s contribution to- 
ward the expense of state government 
is a profitable investment. 

It takes only a casual glance at the 
appended table to show that it is the 
counties in which the large producing 
mines are located that are called upon 
to shoulder the largest share of the bur- 
den of state government for they receive 
much less for roads and schools in pro- 
portion to the amount they pay in. Ya- 
vapai County, whose main source of 
wealth is mining, is called upon to con- 
tribute the lion’s share of the unreturned 
portion of state taxes, for according to 
this computation 29 cents out of every 
dollar that the taxpayers of Yavapai pay 
is expended in some other county. Of 
course this is not strictly true, for Yava- 
pai county has the Pioneers’ home an in- 
stitution supported by the state, for the 
maintenance of which there is annually 
expended a considerable sum of money, 
most of which is spent in Yavapai coun- 
ty. But that is not a benefit equally dis- 
tributed to the taxpayers of the county, 
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as is the use of the roads and the schools. 

Cochise and Pinal county each con- 
tribute 2514 cents of every dollar they 
raise for taxation to a fund from which 
they receive, according to this compu- 
tation, no direct benefit, in the form of 
funds returned to them. 

Gila, one of the principal mining coun- 
ties, makes a net contribution of 23 cents 
of every dollar collected to maintain the 
state government, and the. state’s. share 
of Mohave’s dollar is 19 cents. In Green- 
lee and Coconino counties 1714 cents out 
of. each dollar collected is not returned 
in funds for school or roads. Coconino 
it is true, is not a mining county, the 
principal taxpayer being one of the 
large railroad companies, but it ranks 
with the large mining counties in its con- 
tribution to the cost of state government. 


. It will also’be noted by reference to 


the table that the counties which contri- 
bute the most to the cost ‘of state govern- 
ment are Yavapai, Cochise, Gila, Mari- 
copa, Pima and Pinal, five out of the six 
keing counties in which the principal 
taxpayers are large producihg mines. 
As for. Maricopa, which raises the 
largest amount of taxes that is levied in 
any county, it has recently been com- 


. puted, by deducting the‘:amounts turned 


back to Maricopa county for the schools 
and roads, as’ has been done in the ap- 
pended table, and by further subtract- 
ing from Maricopa county’s contribution 
to the cost of the state government the 
cost of maintaining inmates from Mari- 
copa county at the state prison, state 
hospital.for the insane and _ industrial 
school, the guests from Maricopa Coun- 
ty at the Pioneers’ home and the cost of 
educating students from Maricopa Coun- 
ty at the University of Arizona and the 
two teachers’ colleges, that the total dir- 
ect return in benefit to Maricopa county 
is only $1,540.00 less than the entire 
amount contributed by Maricopa county 
to the state government. In other words, 
that Maricopa county actually pays into 
the state treasury the equivalent of the 
salary of one stenographer, in return 
for which all the faculties and advan- 
tages enumerated are provided by a 
beneficial commonwealth. 

It is not and never has been the policy 
of this Magazine to indulge in splitting 
hairs, and there is nothing to be gained 
by figuring out to the last decimal just 
exactly how much the people of any one 
county are paying into the state treasury 
and how much they are receiving back 
in the way of benefits. Arizona is a sov- 
ereign state, each county is an integral 
part of the state, each citizen a citizen 
of the state, and entitled to the privileges 
and rights of citizens. Certainly nobody 
would advocate the division of the state 
into smaller units, or adoption of a pol- 


the same privileges and- advantages as 
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icy of weighing and measuring grain by 
grain the amounts severally contributed - 
or received by the people of the various 
counties to the maintenance of the state 
government. 

It is unfortunate that in certain sec- 
tions of the state there has been some 
loose talk about the “‘shifting of the tax 
burden” from the railroads and _ the 
mines to the agricultural interests, with 
the result that an attempt has been 
made to engender in the mind of the 
public the suspicion that the officials 
charged with administration of the tax 
jaws of the state have permitted such a 
readjustment of valuations as to place. 
the heavy end of the load on the backs 
of the farmers and thereby‘relieved the 
mining industry and the railroads -of' 
their just share of the cost of govern- 
ment. | 

The fact of the matter, as demon- | 
strated by the appended table, is that 
the agricultural counties do not contrib- © 
ute and never have contributed to the 
cost of the state government anything 
approaching their proportionate share | 
of the burden. In fact nobody expects 
them to. do so. The fact that-the great | 
sources of taxation, our mineral resour- 
ces, are for the most part to be found at 
some distance from the areas of tillable 
land is a circumstance which has resulted 
in the division of the local governing 
units of the state-into what might be 
classified, roughly. speaking, as mining 
counties and farming counties. This does 
not alter the fact that the citizens of 
each county are entitled to and do enjoy 


those of any other county, and their 
children are entitled to receive and do 
receive from the state the same help i in 
the way of educational advantages. 


ties, some residents of those counties 
have been led to accept without analy 
sis or question the assertion that there is 
taking place a shifting of the burden | 
from the backs of the mines and the 
railroads to the backs of the farmers and 
small taxpayers, and that the large tax 
payers are attempting to evade ther 
share of the cost of government. 1e 
truth is that the increase in taxes, for th 
most part, will be found to have been 
caused by local improvements, by bond 
issues for expensive highways voted by 


= 


or would advocate a return to former | 


ter school fagilities, and of this increase 
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‘each property owner of the county af- 
fected has his share. 

In a discussion of the distribution of 
the tax burden, as in the discussion of 
any other subject, it is well to face the 
facts squarely, and not to accept as final 
what may prove to be an entirely un- 
founded assertion. As indicated by the 
following statement, the various coun- 
ties of the state contribute unequally to 
the cost of the state government, the ag- 
‘ricultural counties paying in much less 
than would be their share, and the so- 


Total Amount 
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called mining counties contributing much 
more than would be their share if the 
vost were apportioned on the _ basis of 
benefits respectively derived by their 
citizens. In view of that fact, it would 
appear that it ill behooves those counties 
which are receiving at the hands of the 
state, through the opulence of their sis- 
ter counties, benefits far out of propor- 
tion to what they could provide for 
themselves, were the financing of their 
schools and roads left to each county 


1925 TAXES 
Amounts Re- 
turned to the 
Counties out 


of the State 
Levy to be Ex- 


PAGE SEVEN 
separately, to complain that they are 
overtaxed. 

The real’ reason for their increasing 
cost of government will be found upon 
investigation to lie in local improve- 
ments, usually financed by bond issues 
which are voted with cheerful alacrity 
under the stimulus of some who make 
a business of fostering such expendi- 
tures, and who frequently pass on to 
other pastures leaving the property 
owner to find the money for interest and 
sinking fund over a long term of years. 


Percentage of 
each County’s 
Total Taxes 
that is actual- 


Actual Tax 
Contribution 
of each Coun- 


of Taxes Lev- 
ied in Each 


ty to the Cost 
of State Gor- 


ly Expended 
for State Pur- 


County County 

(SATO) Sarg -oe eaeae $ 424,629.00 
SELIM S BAN) OS ee 404,451.00 
Dee nLOOR Ate tices 4,750,352.00 
sod SPY 8 AO 2c RR ee Raa 255,491.00 
AN AS CR Zia sae) can acces 409,577.00 
BY UW Mia eee 268 ee: 890,138.00 
SVE Agger ete ete es 2,003,064.00 
WO GONIN Oat. tercnttete oss 582,898.00 
COOSA DA 9) eee ee . 583,022.00 
HO: BA as Ca ee aera 420,169.00 
Sb Ok a ee 1,910,467.00 
SLOTS Fe GES ih, eens Lae ap lee eae 2,076,398.00 
A DS itd by gg Sea UE ah a ee 1,076,178.00 
Aura PA Legs oso ts ea! 1,898,535.00 


Amount oo f pended by the 
Taxes Raised Counties for 
in Each Coun- the Benefit of 
ty by the State their Schools 
Levy and Roads. 
$ 87,269.00 $ 69,970.00 
94,315.00 74,540.00 
916,677.00 565,143.00 
69,452.00 48,618.00 
93,699.00 54,520.00 
177,113.00 78,112.00 
521,070.00 228,488.00 
158,049.00 55,147.00 
169,122.00 67,139.00 
113,244.00 34,357.00 
652,508.00 211,742.00 
843,544.00 312,352.00 
372,066.00 98,761.00 
730,859.00 180,818.00 


ernment Poses 
$ 17,299.00 4. % 
19,775.00 5. % 
351,534.00 7.5% 
20,834.00 8. % 
39,179.00 9.5% 
99,001.00 1 ROL: 
292,582.00 14.5% 
102,902.00 17.5% 
101,983.00 17.5% 
78,887.00 19. % 
440,766.00 23. % 
531,192.00 25.5% 
273,305.00 25.5% 
550,041.00 29. % 


THE INDIANA TAX PLAN 


Students of the problems of taxation 
—and they are many—are devoting con- 
siderable thought and attention to what 
is known as the Indiana Tax Plan. It was 
one of the principal subjects of discus- 
Sion at the National Tax Conference in 
1925, and was given much consideration 
at the last meeting of the Western States 
Taxpayers’ Conference held at Portand, 
Oregon last summer. 


The Indiana plan appears to be gain- 
ing rapidly in favor in many sections of 
the United States, its essential elements 
have been adopted in several states, and 
are being seriously considered in many 
others. In view of numerous requests for 
information concerning this plan, this 
magazine takes the opportunity to ans- 
wer these inquiries by publishing the 
following information, which has been 


obtained from sources known to be re- 
hable: 
Briefly, there has been created in In- 


diana, a central reviewing authority 
over local tax levies, budgets and bond 
issues, which authority is the Indiana 
State Board of Tax Commissioners. Upon 
the publication of notice of the annual 
budget, or of any proposal on the part 
of any municipality to issue bonds, ten 
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property taxpayers, who consider the 
budget to be excessive or that the pro- 
posed bonds should not be issued or that 
the amount of the issue proposed is ex- 
cessive, may file a petition with the 
eounty auditor, who must thereupon cer- 
tify all the facts in the case to the state 
board of tax commissioners. This body, 
which acts as a central reviewing body, 
must set a hearing of the matter to be 
held in the county or taxing unit affect- 
ed. and its decision, after hearing the 


> 


matter, shall be final. 


The following summary of the Indiana 
Tax Plan is presented by the Indiana 
Taxpayers’ Handbook, published by the 
Taxpayers’ Association of that State: 


“(1) The outstanding idea in the In- 
diana Plan is the establishment of an 
effective central reviewing authority on 
local tax levies and bond issues. 

“(2) This central reviewing author- 
ity—the State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners—acquires jurisdiction only upon 
appeal of ten or more affected taxpay- 
ers in any local taxing unit. 

“(3) Public hearing by the state 
board in the county in which the appeal 
originated is required by the law. 


“(4) In operation the plan has had 
the effect of requiring both the taxing 
officials of the local unit and the remon- 
strating taxpayers to make complete 
proof of the merit or unwisdom of the 
proposed levy. 


“(5) Six years of operation have 
demonstrated that the Indiana Plan is 
one of the most effective instruments of 
applied democracy provided by any tax- 
ation law in the United States, because 
taxpayers of any unit, if overruled by 
local taxing officials, may appeal to the 
state board. The duty is then incumbent 
upon local officials to justify the increase 
and if they can not do so the state board 
makes a reduction. 


“(6) In hundreds of appeals the deci- 
sions of the state board either affirming 
local tax levies, or in most cases ordering 
reductions, have met generally with 
complete approval. 


““(7) The probability of an appeal to 
the State Board of Tax Commissioners 
operates automatically as a restraint on 
most local taxing officials. The law, 
therefore, has a corrective influence far 
beyond the specific cases in which re- 
-ductions are ordered upon appeal and 
review by the state board. 
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““(8) The same rule of appeal and re- 
view by the state board applies in cases 
of bond issues and the procedure is iden- 
tical. 


““(9) The Indiana Plan is based upon 
the fundamental fact that if taxes are to 
te controlled, and reduced wherever 
possible, public expenditures must be re- 
stricted. The appellate jurisdiction of 
the state board has been a powerful wea- 


pon in blocking questionable or unneces- 
sary outlay. 


(10) One far-reaching effect of the 
Indiana Plan is to give all taxpayers a 
more intimate contact with the machin- 
ery of levy making, and enable them to 
exert a positive influence on tax rates 
and public expenditures.” 


While many devices and plans have 
been proposed for lightening the tax 
burden, it has been demonstrated in 
many states that new forms of tax only 
add to the total of public revenue, and, 
instead of reducing tax bills, tend con- 
stantly to increase them. Whenever new 
sources of revenue are found, new ways 
of spending money are incorporated into 
the public administrative plan, and taxes 
go up instead of down. 


No Unnecessary Outlays 


“It has been proved sufficiently, in 
the view of many recognized students of 
the tax problem, that the way to control 
taxes is to stop spending money unnec- 
essarily. The same rule that governs pri- 
vate business should prevail in public 
affairs. No sensible business man or far- 
mer who wants to keep out of bank- 
ruptcy spends more money than he 
makes. While it is entirely possible for 
governmental units to get more revenue 
by adding to the levies, there is a limit 
to the public’s patience and the public’s 
ability to pay. Excessively high taxes 
amount to confiscation because they 
take so much of the profits from land 
and property that they drive values 
downward, and because of that very 
fact tend to make taxes still higher. 


“The review power of the Indiana 
State Tax Board has been shown in six 
years of practice to be an admirable 
check upon excessive, unwarranted and 
imprudent local expenditures. No really 
important or indispensable public im- 
provement ever has been denied in the 


cases that have come under the state 
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board’s jurisdiction. In cases where re- 
ductions of levy or bonded indebtedness 
have been ordered, the local administra- 
tive officials have learned that they can 
<o along on the board’s rate or bond to- 
tal as well as on the one they established 
themselves. In such cases a little more — 
businesslike administration and a few 
economies have given the people the 
same governmental service at lower if 
cost.” { 


By providing for local hearings, the 
Indiana law enables taxpayers to make — 
adequate presentation of their opposi- — 


tion without going to an outside point or 
to the state capitol, while the require- y 
ment that at least five days shall inter-— 
vene between the receipt of the petition © 
and time of the public hearing gives 
ample time for notification of all inter-— 
ested taxpayers and for adequate prep- F 
aration of the opposition to the Ce. 


ed levy. ‘ 


“Ten or more taxpayers of any local © 
unit, by filing a petition with the county é 
auditor, may appeal on any proposed — 
bond issue to the state board and if that t 
body in reviewing the facts finds the 
bond issue excessive or unwarranted it 
can reduce the amount of the issue or 
deny it altogether.” 


The fact that the appeal provision of 
the Indiana Law gives power to the state 
board to intervene in local levy or bond 
cases only when the people who have to 
pay the bills appeal to the board, is real- 
ly an application of the principle of 
home rule, because the law gives the 
home people an opportunity to be heard 
when minority influences are urging un- 
restrained expenditures largely for self- 
profit. In such instances the Indiana tax 
plan permits citizens whose protests 
against levies or bond issues are ignored 
by the local authorities, to carry their 
case to the state board. 


The first test to be applied to any new 
plan is “how does it work out in actual 
practice?” In answering this question, 
proponents of the Indiana tax plan have 
a weighty argument in the fact that in 
five and a half years operation the tax 
payers of Indiana have been saved twen- 
ty-five and a half million dollars thru 
bond issues and tax levies disapprove 
on appeal to the state board of tax com- 
missioners. The reductions affected al 
the taxing units in the state, yet no es 
sential item of improvement was denied 
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ECONOMY---A POLITICAL ASSET 


There has scarcely been a time during the past twenty years when each political party, 
and aspirant for office, whether federal, state, county or other political subdivision have not 
been advocating economy, and making emphatic promises to reduce taxes on their constituents. 
The paying of taxes at any time and for any purpose at all has never been considered a ‘pleas- 
urable duty, and consequently the vote catching bait of “tax-reduction” has been offered the 
voting public year after year. Those who have put forth the most plausible proposals as to tax- 
reduction may have caught the most votes in Cases where the voters were not carried away 
with apparently more pressing public problems, and consequently were more or less indiffer- 
ent to taxes, and the necessity for tax-reduction about election time. 

This Magazine has no concern with the ultimate success or ultimate defeat of any politi- 
cal party, or of any particular candidate for office. But the Magazine is, and always has been 
for economy consistent with efficiency in the use of public money, believing that through econ- 
omy taxes would automatically be reduced in amount. 

This Magazine and its readers are fully cognizant of the result which shows itself in the 
aggregates of public expenditures of today as compared with ten years ago. For it is generally 
appreciated that regardless of promises for economy in the matter of appropriations, regard- 
less of promises as to economy in actual expenditures of public money after the appropria- 
tions are made, and no matter how strong the “budget laws’? may be framed, over-expendi- 
tures are still made and taxpayers are called upon to make up deficits. That legislators often | 
STRAIN AT A GNAT AND SWALLOW A CAMEL, is the conclusion likely to be reached fol- 
lowing a full survey of appropriation legislation. In short, there appears ample room for the 
general belief that legislators and executive officers of the state, its counties, cities and towns, 
frequently do not perform after election as they promised before election, when the question of 
public finances, taxes, and resulting economy is before them. 

The hats of aspirants for political favors to be conferred by the voters in' 1926 are already 
being “‘thrown into the ring’”’. The taxpaying public will do well to look into those hats, and to 
the genuine and sincere intent of those who wear them, and decide whether promises of econ- 
omy will become more than campaign talk after the wearers are finally selected for some 
coveted office. 


The will of the people can only and finally be manifested by the acts of the officers se- 
lected by the people. No great public reform has come about except through such an over- 
whelming public demand, that elected officers fell into line to save their political prestige. It 
is well to remember that tax reforms are not different from any other reform measure. If tax- 
payers carefully select their choices for offices, and exert a united front, regardless of party 
or other political questions, demand economy b2fore, and see that they get economy after elec- 
tion, the question of tax reduction will answer itself actively and affirmatively. 


TS 
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High Taxes and the Cost | 
of Living 


0 


A subject which is now engrossing the 
attention of the business men of America 
as well as that of the college professors 
and economists, and one which is becom- 
ing more and more acute every day, is 
what high taxes are doing to the people 
ot the United States, their business and 
their living costs. Not all of these taxes 
are those which the citizen pays to the 
tax collector. Many of them are indirect 
unseen taxes, taxes you pay without 
knowing it, but real taxes just the same. 

It is doubtful whether one per cent or 
a fraction of one per cent of the people 
of the United States understand what 
high taxes, including unseen taxes, are 
doing to them, nor does it appear that 
the individual can easily be made to 
realize how the cost of living is being in- 
creased to an unmeasured degree by 
high taxes. 

Apparently the public does not grasp 
the fact that ten billions of taxpayers’ 
money, collected every year, adds ex- 
actly ten billions to the cost of living in 
the United States. It has been well said 
that this story is so familiar that nobody 
pays much attention to it. 

According to a statement issued re- 
cently by the eastern railroads, the rail- 
roads of this country last year paid 
$363,000,000.00 in taxes and only $330,- 
000 000.00 in dividends. It is doubtful 
whether the holders of railroad stocks 
in this country, numbering almost a mil- 
jion persons, realize that their dividend 
checks would be a third or a half larger 
if railroad taxes had not been pushed to 
the limit in recent years. If they appre- 
ciated this fact, would they not be 
moved to cast their votes against the 
numerous new bond proposals, which as 
one writer puts it, “now-a-days appear 
on the little ballots at the polls with ap- 
palling regularity.” 

In this connection it is of interest: to 
note from the report of one of the larg- 
est railway systems in the country that 


while the cost of living in December, 
1925, showed an increase of 69.3 per 
cent over December 1915, that the com- 
pany’s taxes for 1925 showed an _ in- 
crease of 219 per cent in 1925 over what 
they were in 1915. The revenue received 
for freight and passengers combined in 
1925 was only 35 per cent more than 
was received for the same service in 
RS es 

Report covering operations of the 
steel industry indicate that during the 
last ten years about $1,000,000,000.00 of 
the profits of the steel corporation have 
been absorbed by all sorts of taxes. Yet 
it is doubtful if the stockholders realize 
that they are getting less out of their en- 
terprise than Federal, state and local 
tax-gatherers are getting. 

According to recent estimates there 
are between twelve and fourteen million 
stockholders in the United States. If any 
considerable proportion of this number 
of people actually realized the extent to 
which they are suffering from high gov- 
ernment costs, even as the railroad and 
steel corporation stockholders are suf- 
fering they would form an important 
and powerful check on the _ reckless 
spending of their money through the 
voting of bond issues for every new pro- 
posal that may be submitted to them. 

If the citizens of this country, wheth- 
er stockholders or not, realized that as 
consumers they are the ones who pay 
the taxes, either seen or unseen, if they 
realized that out of every dollar they 
pay to the gas company, the light com- 
rany, for street car fare, or to the tele- 
phone company, they are paying two or 
three times as much to the government 
as they were ten years ago, there would 
be less thoughtless legislation imposing 
taxes of a special nature on insurance 
companies, utilities, transportation, oil 
and like services or commodities, for in 
the final analysis these tax bills are not 


: 
imposed on the large corporations but 
are passed on to the people themselves 
to a very great extent. | 

It has well been said by one writer on 
the subject of taxation that ‘as far as the 
general run of taxpayers is concerned, 
the whole question of taxes in the United 
States is left in a fog; not one taxpayer 
in ten sees clearly what ten billions of 
yearly taxes mean to the raising of liy- 
ing costs, in the reduction of personal 
income, in the everlasting effort to make! 
family receipts cover family bills. The 
reason is that only in the last ten 
twelve years have the official aa 
gances and government taxes been piled 
up in the billions. The proposition is so 
new that most taxpayers who go on vot 
ing new extravagances and taxes do not 
seem to know what they are doing.” f 

Here in Arizona bond issues for vare-| 
ious purposes ranging in amount from a 
few thousand dollars to several millio1 
are continually being brought up for the 
approval of the voters of the state an 
its various political sub-divisions. New 
offices and departments are constantly 
being proposed as necessary additions 0 
the state and local governments. 

The people should carefully consideéi 
every bond proposal, whether large or 


fices and departments with the though 
in mind that every bond issue approved 
and every new office created will sat 
their total taxes for years to come. 

The tax burden has already increased 
to such an extent that at the present 
time many property owners find them- 
selves unable to pay their taxes as (is 
evidenced by the large amount of delin- 
guent taxes still outstanding. 

The voters of the state should not 
authorize additional taxes for any pur- 
pose whatever that is not absolutely 
necessary. 
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This magazine has consistently advo- 
cated and supported any intelligent 
movement or plan which will result in 
lowering taxes, and is heartily in sympa- 
thy with any changes that may be pro- 
posed which will result in reducing the 
amount of governmental machinery 
without the impairment of efficiency. 
However, it has always recommended 
that any and all new proposals be care- 
fully studied by the taxpayer to the end 
that it may be determined, if possible, 
in advance just what results may follow, 
and whether the: ends which it is repre- 
sented will be attained, will actually be 
reached. 


At the present time petitions are being 
circulated for the initiation of a measure 
amending the motor vehicle license law 
in this state. | 

Under the existing law, owners of mo- 
tor vehicles in addition to the personal 
property tax on‘their cars, pay'an an- 
nual registration fee varying from $5.00 
to $25.00, according to the horsepower 
of the machine. Collection of the person- 
al property taxes and issuance of the 
license plates are in the hands of the 
county assessors. Compilation of the 
registration lists and the issuance of cer- 
tificates of title or ownership of motor 
vehicles is carried on by the office of 
the Secretary of State, whose salary was 
increased $2,000.00 per year by the last 
legislature, to compensate him for the 
additional burden placed upon his of- 
fice. 


Under the new proposal a new depart- 
ment known as the state motor vehicle 
department will be created, with a state 
motor vehicle commissioner, whose sal- 
ary is fixed at $4,800.00 per year. A 
special tax would be levied on all motor 
vehicles based upon the weights of the 
cars, and the personal property tax, the 
license or registration fees, and the mill 
tax which at the present time is collect- 
ed from commercial vehicles by the 
State Corporation Commission, would 
all be repealed. 

A blanket appropriation of an indef- 
inite amount, or so much as .may .be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
the proposed act, is provided therein, 
and the new commissioner in charge of 
the state motor vehicle department is 
empowered to employ as much help as 
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he desires or may need to carry out the 
provisions of the act. 


This magazine is neither supporting 
nor opposing any public official, and 
the proposal which is now put forward 
by the present Secretary of State is not 
without its good points. But the fact that 
the new law specifically provides that 
the salary of the secretary of state, who 
would be relieved of all responsibility 
relating to the handling of motor vehicle 
registrations and licenses and the collec- 
tion of motor vehicle taxes, is not to be 
decreased, and that it proposes to create 
another state department to do what is 
already being done by existing depart- 
ments and offices, would indicate that 
the taxpayers should exercise caution 
and study the measure fully before sign- 
ing any petition to place it on the ballot. 

Although the proposed law would re- 
peal the personal property tax on auto- 
mobiles, it is extremely doubtful wheth- 
er this end could be accomplished by the 
simple expedient of adopting an initi- 
ated measure. The constitution of this 
state (Article 9, Section 2) provides 
“all property in the state not exempt un- 
der the laws of the United States or un- 
der this constitution, or exempted by 
law under the provision of this section, 
shall be subject to taxation to be ascer- 
tained as provided by law.” In view of 
this provision, it is difficult to see how 
it is possible by means of a purely legis- 
lative enactment to exempt from prop- 
erty taxation any certain class of proper- 
ty, in this instance motor vehicles. The 
question therefore arises whether those 
who are enthusiastically circulating in- 
itiative petitions in favor of this propos- 
al, would not find, in the event of its 
adoption, that they were paying both a 
property tax and a tax based upon the 
weight of the motor vehicle, instead of 
effecting a material reduction in the 
present motor vehicle tax. 

It is estimated that should the pro- 
posal be placed on the ballot at the next 
election and be adopted and sustained 
by the courts, the state would face an 
annual loss of approximately $125,000.- 
00 in revenue from personal property 
taxes on automobiles, and that the var- 
ious counties of the state would find 
themselves compelled to raise $500,- 
000.00 from other sources which they 
now receive from personal property tax 
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on motor vehicles. 

The fact that under the proposed law, 
the Secretary of state or his assistant, 
(in the event the Secretary were absent 
from the state,) would appoint the Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles, who is to 
hold office for a term of six years, has 
aroused ‘considerable comment. Under 
this provision opponents of the measure 
point out that it would be entirely possi- 
ble for the occupant of the office of Sec- 
retary of State, in the event he should be 
reelected for a term of two years and ap- 
point the Motor Vehicle Commissioner, 
to arrange prior to the expiration of his 
two-year term for the Commissioner to 
conveniently resign, and by the simple 
expedient of absenting himself from the 
state prior to the tendering of such resig- 
nation,’ to be named the Commissioner 
by his assistant. In the event that the 
occupant of the office of Secretary of 
State should fail. of reelection, and the 
rroposed measure should be adopted at 
the polls, it would be possible for the: 
Secretary of State by absenting himself 
from Arizona at the time the law became 
effective to be appointed for the six- 
year term at a salary of $4,800.00 per 
year. This, it is declared, might come 
about through the fact that the term of 
office of state officials does not expire 
until after the calendar year or the first 
Monday in January, whereas the initiat- 
ed measure as proposed would become 
effective in December, upon proclama- 
tion of the governor. 


In what has been said above, there is 
not the slightest desire or inclination on 
the part of this magazine to impute any- 
one’s motives, or to suggest that any 
such course of action as has been out- 


lined was in the mind of the author of 
the measure. But in view of the fact that 
this magazine has consistently opposed 
the creation of additional commissions, 
departments, offices, positions, bureaus, 
and other machinery tending to dupli- 
cate the efforts of offices already sup- 
ported from. the . public. treasury, .it 
would appear that the taxpayer should 
be alert and should not give his approv- 
al.to this or any other proposal which 
appears to increase the cost of govern- 


ment without serious and careful consid- 
eration. 
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There is presented herewith a state- 
ment showing the tax rate of the various 
counties of Arizona for each of the thir- 
teen years beginning with 1913 and end- 
ing with 1925. It will be noted that in 
most instances the tax rates of the var- 
ious counties have increased very mater- 
ially over 1913, and that in only two 
counties, Cochise and Coconino, does 
comparison between the 1913 and 1925 
tax rates show any decrease, and these 
decreases amount to only small frac- 
tions of a cent. 

It will also be noted that all of the 
county tax rates have during the 13-year 
period risen above the 1913 level, al- 
though in most instances the 1925 tax 
rates are slightly less than they were a 
year or two ago. 

An alarming and deplorable fact 
which is disclosed by the subjoined 
table is that the 1925 tax rates in seven 
counties are the peak rates for the 13- 
year period. The counties in which this 
situation is found to exist are Apache, 
Gila, Maricopa, Mohave, Navajo, Pima, 
and Pinal. The facts that the county tax 
rates, alone, not including special dis- 
trict taxes, have been increasing, in the 
main, during the past 13 years, until the 
rate in half the counties of the state 


reached its highest point in 1925, is con- 
vincing evidence that the time has come 
for county officials to take a firm stand 
in the interests of economy and see to it 
that every possible item of unnecessary 
expenditure is lopped from the budget. 

Of course it will be understood that 
the tax rates given above are not an ac- 
curate index of the burden of taxation 
which the taxpayers of the several coun- 
ties of the state are called upon to bear. 
In some instances in which the tax rate 
shows a decrease, increased valuations 
have made possible the raising of a 
larger amount of money for county pur- 
poses than was obtained during the pre- 
vious year on a lower valuation multi- 
plied by a higher rate. However, the tax 
payer who has during a period of several 
years owned property, the valuation of 
which has not fluctuated to any great 
extent, can tell at a glance from the 
above table just how he is faring at the 
hands of those who fix the county tax 
rate. 

If the members of the boards of super- 
visors of the various counties, in whose 
hands rests the responsibility for the 
authorization of county expenditures, 
and thus for fixing the county tax rates, 
would see to it that the tax rate is not in- 
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creased over the previous year, and that 
no additional funds are authorized to be 
raised except such funds as will be pro- 
duced by applying the old rates to the 
natural increase in valuation, then the 
taxes of the individual taxpayer and 
home owner will not be increased, as has 
too often been the case in the past, 
while increased funds will be forth com- 
ing to take care of any increased expen- 
ditures in the county made necessary by 
its growth in proportion to the increased 
valuation of the county. 

There is no question but what the 
foregoing plan is founded upon good 
business procedure, and is’ consistent 
with the rules by which any well regu- 
lated and intelligently conducted busi- 
ness is carried on. The conservative busi- 
ness man does not make a practice of 
increasing the overhead expense of his 
business unless such an increase is war- 
ranted by its growth. Instead of author- 
izing new expenditures, he is at all times 
seeking to effect economies consistent 
with sound business principles, and he 
authorizes increased outlays only when 
the growth of his business justifies the 
adoption of such a program. 

Unfortunately in many instances, 
such a practice has not prevailed with 
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reference to the administration of the 
routine business of our counties. There 
have been years in which the assessed 
valuation has shown a decline, yet the 
supervisors have remained oblivious to 
such, and have continued to authorize 
expenditures just as if the total as- 
sessed valuation of the county had re- 
mained unchanged or had_ increased. 
While it is true that in some instances 
the counties were faced with the neces- 
sitv of continuing certain activities in- 
cluding expenses for charitable and pen- 
al purposes, yet there is much room for 
improvement through the adoption of 
the old maxim of “cutting the coat to fit 
the cloth’’. ; 

Examination of the comparative tax 
rates published herewith should be suf- 
ficient to bring home to anyone the fact 
that there has been an actual increase of 
from two to four hundred per cent in the 
amount of taxes levied to meet the ex- 
penditures of the counties of this state 
during the past 13 years. It is true that 
the cost of everything has advanced, but 
the increase in taxes is out of proportion 
iti many instances to the advance in the 
cost of living. 

It requires no lengthy demonstration 
to convince the average reader that if 
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any business man in looking over the re- 
ports of his business discovered that the 
expenses of conducting that business had 
doubled, tripled and possibly quad- 
rupled during a period of years, without 
proportionately increasing the volume of 
service or of productivity, then that busi- 
ness man would unquestionably institute 
a most thorough and painstaking investi- 
gation into every part of his business. 
Every expenditure, every single item of 
cutlay would be required to pass the 
acid test of actual necessity, and if it 
could be dispensed with without de- 
creasing the efficiency or impairing the 
results attained, it would be lopped off. 

For some unexplained reason, every- 
body appears to expect somebody else to 
do something about the high cost of 
government, but few do anything about 
it. In the past taxpayers have not been 
alert to the business aspects of actual 
governmental costs and have remained 
indifferent in the face of increased tax- 
es. They may grumble and kick some 
when the time comes to pay their taxes, 
but they fail to take any effective action 
toward reducing the aggregate of ex- 
penditures. 

As a matter of fact, the increased tax 
rates in the various counties of this state 


have been brought about very largely 
through the demands of various el- 
ements of the public. There are always 
some citizens who are advocating new 
teatures, the creation of new govern- 
mental machinery for this, that and the 
other purpose, and without much re- 
gard, if any, as to what the ultimate 
cost will be or who will foot the bill. Nor 
is it always the property taxpayers who 
are advocating and demanding these 
increased expenditures. Frequently those 
who are in the forefront of the promo- 
tion of new schemes are not directly af- 
fected or do not consider themselves af- 
fected, by any increase in the tax rate. 
In the end, most of them pay, indirectly 
if not directly. But they seldom realize 
it at the time or they would not be so en- 
thusiastic over each new proposal that 
comes along. 

There can be no substantial reduction 
in the public burdens incident to paying 
what it costs to run our counties, our 
cities, our state, or the United States, 
governments, until the pruning knife of 
economy so far as consistent with effi- 
ciency, is used in every branch, with the 
useless and unnecessary systematically 
pruned out, leaving only the real essen- 
tials to be paid for by taxpayers. 
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Much food for thought is provided the 
man who is “‘too busy” to take an inter- 
est in the costs of government in the ad- 
dress of Hon. Martin B. Madden, mem- 
ber of Congress from Illinois, Chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee in the 
House of Representatives, who, appear- 
ing before the Economy Club of New 
York recently, spoke in part as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the 
Economic Club: I come from the imper- 
ial city of the Central West, where the 
people have no grudge against men who 
are successful in business, even’if they 
make money by their success: We have 
no criticism of New York’s wealth or its 
influence. We are happy to join hands 
with you or with anybody “else. within 
the confines of America to. create a 
more stable condition in our affairs than 
we have had before. I come ‘to you to- 
night to plead for co-operation on the 
part of those who are busy with their 
business, and who, in most cases, do not 
consider politics-a part of their business, 
much to my regret, and I want to say to 
you before I begin on the topic assigned 
to me, that if you would take: a little 


less time for your business anda ‘little - 


more time for politics, you would have a 
better government, because I apprehend 
that men of the type I see before me in 
America could shape the sentiment that 
rules the Nation, if they would, and if 
you do not have, blame yourselves for 
your indifference to it........ 

“The object of the Government should 
be, never to take from the citizen more 
than is necessary in taxes to conduct the 
Government economically, and if, per- 
chance, there should be more collected 
than is sufficient for that purpose, there 
should be no delay on the part of the 
Government in refunding the excess to 
the citizen from whom it was taken. 

“But the National Government is not 
the only government that imposes taxes. 
There is the state, the county, the city, 
the school district, the drainage district, 
the road district, and numerous other 
taxing bodies, and from the best infor- 
mation I have the taxes imposed by 
these inferior political sub-divisions is 
greater now than that imposed by the 
National Government; that while the 
National Government has been, since 
the war, reducing its annual cost, the lo- 
cal governments have been increasing 
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their costs, so that I presume to say that 
the aggregate of the taxes, although 
much less in the National Government, 
are not much less altogether than they 
were. But the people continue to insist 
on activities on the part of the Govern- 


“ment which are unnecessary, unmindful 


of the tax and the fact that high taxes 
result from the high cost of government. 
People somehow have the feeling that 
the Government: has machinery . with 
which it can make the funds to carry on 
great activities. In this, of course, they 
are mistaken. The Government has no 
money of its own.:Its only source of rev- 
enue is the people and if the people in- 
sist- on Government functions which 
cught not to be, they must expect: to pay 
the bills. 


( 


“The best Government is that which 
is closest to the people. The people 
themselves should keep a watchful eye 
over their Government officials. They 
should insist on proper economy. They 
should demand that no Government ac- 
tivity should be engaged in which is un- 
necessary.. They should keep. constantly 
in mind the fact. that the Government 
has no machinery of its own to make 
the money with which to. pay the :bills, 
that these bills can only be paid through 
tax levies, that the tax levies must be 
imposed upon the people, and that in the 
last analysis, whether the National Gov- 
ernment or the State or the City imposes 
the tax, the people pay. They must not 
delude themselves with the thought that 
the transfer of an activity from one gov- 
ernment agency to another will relieve 
them of the tax burden; it will not; it 
cannot, for the people make up the Na- 
tion whether within or without the state 
lines, and the Federal Government is but 
the agency of the people wherever they 
may live within the confines of the Na- 
tion. 


“The men who file tax schedules are 
not the men who pay all the taxes. They 
should be alive to the fact that the man 
who really files a tax schedule and pays 
the amount called for on its face into the 
Treasury, adds the amount of the tax to 
the cost of the article which he sells to 
the man who has no tax schedule to file, 
so that, in the long run, the man who 
thinks he escapes the tax is the man who 
pays it. 
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“lf this fact could be impressed upon. 
all people, those who pay taxes directly 
and those who do not, it would be easy” 


to make them understand that when 
bonds:are proposed to be issued by gov- 


ernments for unjustifiable purposes, the- 


vote cast for the authority to issue these 


bonds by the Government officials is’a. 
vote to impose additional burdens of tax-. 
ation on those who cast the votes, there: 


might‘not be so many of them issued. 
‘Here again I want to call attention 


to the fact that the people themselves. 
have the remedy. They can demand of 


their officials that economy be exercised 


and that demand, once observed, will 


bring about the desired result. 
“The less the Government costs, the 


lower taxes will be and it must be clear- 


that the lower the tax rate, the greater 
the amount of surplus created which can 


be invested in the enlargment of existing 


business and the establishment of new 


enterprises. The more opportunity there: 


is for employment, the greater the pros- 


perity of the people and the more con-. 


tented they are. 

“Confidence throughout the : world 
has been restored, in a large measure, 
through the aid of America. 
during the year just closed has been 


profitable. Employment was never more. 


easily obtained and never have _ there 
been better wages paid. All the indica- 
tions point to a prosperous 


the Government for this prosperity by 
reducing the cost of Government, lower- 
ing the National taxes and leaving the 
borrowing field for the expansion of in- 
dustry. The reduction in taxes must in- 
evitably reduce prices of all commodi- 
ties, and thus should, beyond doubt, in- 
augurate a new era of prosperity the 
like of which the Nation has never 
known and in which not only the people 
of America should join, but in which 
also the people of the world should par- 
ticipate. 


“The feeling of good will among the 
Nations is constantly improving. All that 
is needed now is the cementing of this 
good will into a system of confidence. 
That once accomplished should place 
the world on its way to peace and har- 


mony and prosperity and the people of © 
the world toward the goal of greater - 
' happiness.” 


Business. 


year for: 
1926. The foundation has been laid by © 
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A commendable proceeding on the 
part of the supervisors of Maricopa 
County is the transmission of a communi- 
cation addressed to the chairman of each 
school board of trustees in that county, 
calling to their attention the fact that a 
large part of county and state taxes are 
directly under the control of the boards 
of school trustees. 

The letter reads in part as follows: 

“All state, county and school dis- 
trict expenditures must be based 
upon a definite previously adopted 
budget. The tax rate depends dir- 
ectly upon the amount of this bud- 
get. The state rate for 1926 will de- 
pend upon the amount of the bud- 
get finally adopted to carry on the 
state government. The county rate 
for 1926 will depend upon the 
amount of the budget finally adopt- 
ed to carry on the county govern- 
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ment. The special school tax in your 

school district will depend upon the 

budget you trustees finally adopt 
for your school, this year. This bud- 
get you are now preparing.” 

After quoting the 1925 tax schedule, 
the Maricopa supervisors say: 

“The board of supervisors has juris- 
diction only over the budget for the gen- 
eral county fund, which represents $.077 
on each dollar of taxes levied, and we 
wish to assure you that we are going to 
use every effort to hold this budget 
down to the minimum. We want your 
board of trustees to cooperate with us 
and use their best efforts to hold vour 
school budget down as much as possible. 

“From this schedule you will see that 
$.427 out of each dollar of our 1925 tax- 
es was for school purposes. All school 
budgets are adopted by the school trus- 
tees. Therefore, a large part of our tax- 


A Step in the Right Direction 


es are under your jurisdiction.” 

In taking the action described above, 
Maricopa county supervisors have set 
an example which it is to be hoped the 
supervisors in the other counties of the 
state will follow. Even though it may be 
too late this year for all the counties to 
take similar action, it would be an excel- 
lent thing if the chairman of the boards 
of trustees of the various school districts 
in the other counties of the state, would, 
without waiting to have their attention 
called to the facts set forth above, take 
such action as they can at this time to 
reduce the amount of the school budgets 
to *he point of economy consistent with 
efficiency. Were such a step to be con- 
scientiously and _ intelligently carried 
cout in every school district in the state, 
it mav be predicted without any hesita- 
tion that the results will be most grati- 
fying to the taxpayers. 


Nevada Taxpayers Active 


“At the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Nevada Public Economy 
League, held on February 9, it was un- 
-animously voted to change the name of 
the organization to Nevada Taxpayers 
Association,” says The Nevada Tax Re- 
view. “‘The old name was adopted at the 
cutset, four years ago, for special rea- 
‘sens that no longer obtain; the new 
mame corresponds to names of other sim- 
ilar organizations seeking the same ends 
iin various western states, and it is more 
clearly explanatory of the purposes for 
which the association exists. 
“Associations of taxpayers organ- 
ized for the purpose of investigating 
public finances were formed in New 
Mexico and Arizona nearly twenty 
years ago; they still exist stronger in 
public esteem and support than ever. 
Other western states followed their ex- 
ample until practically all western states 
10w have associations whose sole object 
‘s to secure economy with efficiency in 
yovernment, whether state, county or 
‘ity. In 1924 the representatives of these 
issociations met at Salt Lake City to 


compare notes on their various problems 
and the methods adopted to solve them. 
The discussion at these meetings proved 
so helpful that a permanent organiza- 
tion was formed known as The Western 
States Taxpayers Conference. Annual 
meetings have since been held at San 
Francisco, and at Portland; and in 1926 
the meeting will be held in Los Angeles. 
It is probable that the meeting for 1927 
will be invited to hold its session at Re- 
no. The western states of Montana, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon, California and Nevada are repre- 
sented in these annual conferences. The 
problems of economy in public expendi- 
tures are the same in all states; the 
methods employed in securing economy 
naturally differ, but the one method on 
which all workers agree as the most ef- 
fective is that of publicity. Publishing 
the figures gives the people an accurate 
knowledge of public affairs; and is be- 
lieved to be, of itself, a strong deter- 
rent of extravagance on the part of offi- 
cials who might be so inclined....... 


“The association works for every tax- 
payer in the state; it asks for nothing for 
ene taxpayer or group of taxpayers 
that it does not ask for every taxpayer 
in equal degree. Its sole purpose is to 
stop unnecessary and extravagant out- 
lays of public money; it aims to inform. 
the people on public matters and so 
arouse their intelligent interest in civic 
affairs. It is not opposed to the proper 
expenditure of public funds for the 
things the community should buy; it is 
not opposed to good roads but approves 
them; it is not opposed to good schools 
but demands them. It is opposed to the 
unnecessary expenditure of a single dol- 
lar of the peoples’ money, and it de- 
mands that dollars taken from the peo- 
ple by taxation shall be scrutinized as 
closely and expended as carefully as 
money in private hands. Public money, 
because it is being expended for such 
fine purposes as roads and schools offers 
no license to the spenders to use it waste- 
fully or lavishly; the better the purpose 
the more sacred the funds. 

“The association endeavors to cooper- 
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ate with public officials believing that 
this is the more effective way to secure 
good results; on the whole this method 
succeeds. Public officials as a rule are a 
higher type of citizens; they want the 
public to get 100 cents of good out of 
every dollar expended; some of them, 
however, are full of enthusiasm for 
good roads and can see little else, others 
would spend nearly all public funds for 
schools, not opposing but overlooking 
other requirements. The proper balance 
can only be held by an intelligent public 
opinion.” 
O 


QUESTIONS and 
ANSWERS 


Q. What is the present status of the 
gasoline tax in Arizona, under which 
law fifty per cent of the revenue from 
the tax is apportioned to the counties in 
which it is collected to be credited to the 
county road fund. 

A. The Attorney General has held 
that as the law now stands, when the 
25% apportionment account of the State 
Road Fund has received $1,550,000.00 
from the following sources; the 10c 
State Road Tax, the Gasoline Tax, and 
the Mill Tax on auto stages and trucks, 
then all these taxes cease. 

The 25% State Road Fund receives 
25% of the 10c State Road Tax; 25% of 
the Gasoline Tax; and all of the Mill 
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Tax on Auto stages and trucks. 

According to the State Auditor’s ac- 
counts, the total amount credited to this 
fund since the 1923 Highway bill went 
into effect to date of April 1, 1926, was 
$1,074,933.90. 

The amount credited from the 1925 
State Road Tax was $160,223.96, the 
amount received from the Gasoline Tax 
is now averaging about $20,000.00 per 
month and from the Mill Tax about 
$2,000.00 per month. 

Using the above figures as an estimate 
for the future, it will be approximately 
the end of the next fiscal year before 
the total $1,550,000.00 is received. 

The next legislature which convenes 
in January will undoubtedly pass some 
legislation on this subject and it is pos- 
sible they may make changes in the gas- 
oline tax law that would change the 
amount apportioned to the counties. 
However this could only affect the last 
three months of the next fiscal year. 

The County Boards of Supervisors in 
preparing their budgets can safely count 
on receiving the usual revenue from the 
Gasoline Tax for at least nine months of 
the next fiscal year. 


Q. What expenses of the new Indus- 
trial Commission of Arizona which was 
created by the last Legislature, are paid 
by taxes imposed upon the property of 
the State? 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC | 
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A. The so-called Industrial Commis-_ 
sion Act, which provides a scheme of in- 
surance for employees whereby they are 
paid compensation if they sustain injur- 
ies while employed, and under the terms. 
of which all employers of the State must 
protect their employees in this way by 
carrying insurance providing they have 
three or more, (not including agricultur- 
al and domestic employments), makes 
provision for the appointment of three 
commissioners at a salary of $5,000.00 
per year each and for the appoinement 
of a secretary to the Commission whose 
salary is fixed by the Commission. The 
Act also provides that the Commission 
may employ actuaries, clerks, etc. The 
salaries of the three Commissioners, 
amounting to $15,000.00 per year, and 
the salary. of a secretary, together with 
the actual traveling expenses of the 
Commissioners and the Secretary, are 
paid from State funds, which funds are 
derived by Taxation and cther sources 
of revenue of the State. The salaries, ex- 
penses and other charges of adminis- 
tration incurred by the Commission for 
help, supplies, etc., are paid from the 
Compensation Fund which has no re- 
lation whatever to moneys collected by 
taxes upon the properties of the. State. 
This compensation fund is made by all 
moneys received by the Commission as 
premiums upon policies of insurance of 
employers of the State. 


SCHOOL SYSTEM 


“Blimination of waste and increase in 
efficiency in the expenditure of the Na- 
tion’s $2,000,000,000.00 annual bill for 
public education is to be the keynote of 
the work of the National Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency of the Business 
administration of School Systems,” ac- 
cording to School Life. ‘‘The commission 
has been appointed by the joint action 
cf Secretary of Commerce Hoover, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Work, and Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou, president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. 

“It is the unanimous opinion of the 
members of the commission that al- 
though the American people have faith 
in the public schools the cost has become 
so great that approval of continued rap- 
id expansion along present lines is by no 
means unanimous. There is an insistent 
demand for good business management 
in the administration of all school sys- 
tems. 

“The first subject which will be con- 
sidered by the commission will be a com- 
parison of methods of school adminis- 
tration with the practices in large indus- 


trial and commercial establishments. By 
this comparison the commission hopes to 
point out economies which might be ef- 
fected without depreciation of the qual- 
ity of instruction given. Such economies 
should result in making additional funds 
available for the expansion of the 
school plans without adding to the bur- 
den of the taxpayer. 
“The annual cost of public education 
has nearly doubled during the past fiv 
years and is almost four times as great 
as it was in 1915. Some of this increase, 
but by no means all of it, can be ex- 
plained by the loss in the value of the 
dollar and by the rapid growth in school 
attendance. Some of it certainly has been 
due to a growing insistence on the part 
of the public for more and better schools, 
modern equipment, greater play facili- 
ties, increased extra-curricular activi- 
ties, better pay for the teachers in order- 
to obtain better teachers, an expansion 
of health conservation facilities such a 
dental and medical clinics, and other de 
mands which indicate a belief in the 
public school as an institution essential 
to the progress of the Nation.” 
non 
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SALIENT FEATURES OF THE PROPOSED 
AUTOMOBILE TAX LAW 


The initiative measure sponsored by Secretary of State Kerby, which the voters of Arizona 
will be called to pass upon at the general election: 

CREATES AN ENTIRELY NEW DEPARTMENT OF STATE to be known as the Motor 
Vehicle Department of Arizona, and the OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF THE MOTOR VE- 
HICLE DEPARTMENT WITH A SALARY OF $4,800.00 A YEAR AND A SIX-YEAR TERM. 

FIRST COMMISSIONER TO BE APPOINTED BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, or in 
his absence from the state, by his assistant. Thereafter office to be elective. 

Transfers to the new department the duties imposed or devolved upon the Secretary of 
State, County Assessors and all other officers in administering the present motor vehicle laws. 

PROVIDES SPECIFICALLY THAT SALARY OF SECRETARY OF STATE SHALL RE- 
MAIN THE SAME AS NOW PROVIDED, $5,500.00 PER YEAR. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR ALL OTHER TAXATION, EITHER STATE OR COUNTY, a yearly 
tax of 40 cents per hundred pounds or major fraction thereof on each motor vehicle except mo- 
tor cycles and commercial vehicles for the first three years, and 30 cents per hundred pounds 
thereafter. 

REPEALS THE MILL TAX ON COMMERCIAL VEHICLES AND IMPOSES INSTEAD A 
WEIGHT TAX as follows: 
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Tax Per Hundred Pounds First 3 Years. After 3 Years. 
Upto 72,000 pounds) 2.2. $ .60 $ .40 
2,500 to 4,000 pounds ............. eee eee Whe .50 
a 00its.G,000 pounds)... ber. ee cee .80 fo 
Chver'G.000 pounds oi oak eck ok ceseeecde 1.10 .90 


Trailers up to 1,600 pounds 50 cents per hundred pounds, over 1,000 pounds $1.00 per hun- 
dred pounds. 

Imposes a tax of $3.00 per hundred pounds on each motorcycle and $2.00 on each motor 
bicycle. 

One third of the taxes received to be paid to the counties in proportion to the amount of 
taxes received from the respective counties, and two-thirds of the tax to be paid to the State 
Treasurer. 

Gives the Commissioner of the Motor Vehicle Department POWER TO INCUR SUCH EX.- 
PENSES AND EMPLOY SUCH PERSONS AS MAY BE .NECESSARY TO CARRY OUT THE 
PROVISIONS OF THE ACT AND TO FIX THEIR COMPENSATION. 

Appropriates out of any money in the general fund AN AMOUNT SUFFICIENT TO 
COVER THE EXPENSES IN CARRYING OUT THE PROVISIONS OF THIS ACT. 

REDUCES THE ASSESSED VALUATION OF THE STATE OF ARIZONA APPROXI- 
MATELY $18,000,000.00, AND AUTOMATICALLY TRANSFERS TO OTHER CLASSES OF 
PROPERTY THE BURDEN OF PROVIDING THE REVENUE THUS LOST. 
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The Big State Bond Issue 


Scheme Fails 


Taxpayers throughout the state will 
find much that is gratifying in the fail- 
ure of a scheme to increase by ten mil- 
lion dollars the amount of bonded _in- 
debtedness which may be contracted by 
the state of Arizona. It was planned to 
place on the ballot next November a con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing a 
$10,000,000.00 highway bond issue and 
a highway bond act putting the details 
of the plan into effect. 

The constitutional amendment, how- 
ever, failed to receive sufficient signa- 
tures to place it on the ballot at the next 
general election, and its twin, the state 
highway bond act, as initiated, is so bad- 
ly crippled through failure of the 
amendment as to be in many respects en- 
tirely invalid and of no effect whatso- 
ever. 

It was anticipated when the highway 
bond act was drawn that no difficulty 
would be encountered in placing both it 
and the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment on the ballot. Provision is therefore 
made in the act, as it will appear on the 
ballot next November, for issuance of 
$10,000,000.00 in state bonds, a_ step 
which of course cannot legally be taken 
without raising the limitation prescribed 
in the state constitution. 

The only portions of the state high- 
way bond act as initiated which could 
be put into effect are those re-enacting 
the 10-cent state road levy, the three- 
cent gasoline tax and increasing the mill 
tax on passenger automobiles operated 
for hire, such as stages, taxicabs, etc. 
The act would also do away with the 
present division of the state road levy 
into 25% and 75% funds, under which 
only one fourth of all revenues may be 
expended by the state “at large’, and 
the other three-quarters may be spent 
only within the county from which it was 
received, and by agreement between the 
county supervisors and the state engin- 
eer. 

Instead of requiring that 3-4 of the 


10-cent road levy be expended in the 
county of origin, the proposed act would 
create one single state highway fund, in- 
to which would be paid all money re- 
ceived from the 10-cent road levy, the 
mill tax, the motor vehicle registration 
fees, and one-half of the gasoline tax. 
Out of this fund there would first be ex- 
pended for the maintenance of existing 
highways not less than $3800.00 per 
mile of state highway. Thereafter there 
would be expended in each county 125% 
of the amount raised in that county by 
the 10-cent road levy. 

Provision that the 10-cent levy, gaso- 
line and mill taxes should not be _ re- 
pealed or reduced while any bonds is- 
sued under the act were outstanding is 
made in the measure, which, if the ne- 
cessary constitutional amendment were 
to be adopted, would authorize the state 
loan commissioners to issue bonds up to 
the sum of $10,000,000.00 for highway 
improvements. The bonds to be retired 
not later than fifteen years from date, 
and to bear interest at not to exceed five 
per cent. 

The plan was to provide at least $5,- 
000,000.00 a year for highway construc- 
tion and improvement. Of this amount it 
was estimated that $1,000,000.00 would 
be forthcoming from Federal aid funds, 
and that the remaining $4,900,000.00 
would be provided from the revenues 
accruing from the 10-cent road levy, the 
gasoline tax, the mill taxes and the mo- 
tor vehicle registration fees, plus the 
sale of bonds. The loan commissioners 
were to be authorized and “instructed” 
to issue bonds in an amount not to exceed 
(in addition to any amount required to 
pay the interest on or redeem any out- 
standing bonds) the difference between 
$4,000,000.00 and the amount estimated 
would be forthcoming from the various 
taxes above mentioned. 

Under the provisions of this law, as 
proposed, the state would have been 
granted authority to incur an obligation 


totalling $17,500,000.00 consisting of a 
principal amount of $10,000,000.00 and 
interest for 15 years on that sum at the 
rate of 5%, $500,000.00 a year, or $7,- 
500,000.00. To offset this there would 
have been considered applicable for re- 
tirement of the bonds any surplus which 
might remain out of the receipts from 
the 10-cent road levy, the gasoline tax, 
the mill tax and the registration fee, af- 
ter $4,000,000.00 had been expended, 
and the interest on the bonds had been 
paid. q 
In other words it appears that the 
sinking fund for retirement of the bonds. 
would have been created only when and_ 
if there was any money left out of these 
revenues after spending $4,000,000.00 
for highway improvement and paying 
the interest, which would amount to 
$500,000.00 annually on the full amount 
of the bonds. As the act contains the pro- 
vision that ‘‘all said bonds shall be issued 
upon the full faith and credit of the state 
of Arizona” it is of course apparent that 
the real security back of the bonds 
would have been the taxable property, 
within the state, and that any deficit in 
the estimated revenues (which those ad-. 
vocating the bond issue hoped would 
some day amount to sufficient to pay the 
interest and retire the bonds) would 
have to be made up by direct taxation. 
The proposal in effect was that the 
property taxpayers of Arizona should 
assume an additional burden of bonded 
indebtedness of a maximum amount of | 
$17,500,000.00, less what might remain 
from the revenues now or hereafter to be 
produced from the various sources giv- 
en above. In view of this fact it is not to 
be wondered at that they were slow to. 
“sign up” for such a program. 
It is of interest in this connection to 
see what the present bonded indebt- 
edness of Arizona and _ subdivisions 
amounts to. , 
According to official figures compiled 
by the state tax commission, the total 
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outstanding bonded debt of the state and 
its subdivisions on June 30, 1925 was 
$47,544,589.00, and the annual interest 
charge on this debt amounted to $2,610,- 
853.00. With a bonded indebtedness ag- 
gregating nearly fifty millions of dol- 
lars, it is not surprising that the people 
of this state are not enthusiastic over as- 
suming an additional burden aggregat- 
ing in the maximum $17,500,000.00. For 
any deficit in the revenues, which it was 
asserted would be used (if large enough) 
to pay the interest and retire the bonds, 
would have fallen upon the shoulders of 
the property taxpayers. 


In Maricopa County alone the bonded 
indebtedness is $19,852,840.00 and the 
annual interest charge $1,158,868.00. 
This amounts to $3,175.00 a day, every 
day in the year, and constitutes a burden 
which is being borne with difficulty and 
in many instances imposing genuine 
hardship. As Maricopa County’s valua- 
tion is 18.34 ver cent of the total valua- 
tion of the state, or nearly one-fifth, 
adoption of the provosed constitutional 
amendment in connection with the high- 
way act would have authorized the ad- 
dition of approximately $3,500,000.00 to 
the bonded indebtedness which must be 
assumed by the taxpayers of Maricopa 
County, and would have added about 
$100,000.00 a year cr nearly $300.00 a 
day in interest charges to the burden 
they are already bearing. That the peo- 
ple of Maricopa County are not in favor 
of any measure which would place this 
additional burden upon them is very evi- 
dent. 


In many instances, it is stated, people 
were led to sign initiative petitions in fa- 
vor of placing the proposed $10,000,- 
000.00 state bond issue on the _ ballot 
through representation that the state 
would lose $1,000,000.00 in Federal aid 
annually unless such a step were taken. 
Figures compiled by the state highway 
department show that Arizona is not in 
danger at this time of losing any Feder- 
al aid, that all Federal aid funds that 
would revert prior to June 30, 1926 have 
been fully matched. Nor does it appear 
likely that any Arizona legislature will 
ever decline or refuse to appropriate an 
amount sufficient to match the Federal 
aid funds allotted to this state. 


At the present time the revenue from 
the 10-cent road levy is approximately 
$640,000.00 and the state’s half of the 
gasoline tax amounts to $427,000.00. Mo- 
tor vehicle fees amounted last year to 
$402,403.75, but there is now before the 
people a proposal, which if adopted, will 
considerably reduce the revenue from 
this source. The net receipts from the 
mill tax last year amounted to a little 
over $26,000.00. This tax may also be 
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repealed, if the Kerby proposal recently 
initiated should be adopted. 

The revenue from the 10-cent road 
levy has shown a steady decrease over 
a period of years, and was nearly $57,- 
000.00 less in 1925 than it was in 1923. 
If the shrinkage in the total state valu- 
ation continues, the revenue from this 
source will be less each year over a pe- 
riod of years, instead of increasing as the 
proponents of the highway act estimated 
that it would. 

However, assuming no decrease in 
either the 10-cent road levy, the state’s 
share of the gasoline tax or the receipts 
from motor vehicle fees, and that the 
mill tax will continue to produce the 
same amount as it did last year, there 
will be available approximately $1,500,- 
000.00 for highway purposes, which 
sum, under the proposed plan would 
have had to be supplemented by sale of 
$2,500,000.00 in bonds to produce, after 
paying the interest, the first year a fund 
of $8,875,000.00 to expend on the high- 
ways. 


While this might have been fine for 
the first year or two, it is an old adage 
that you cannot eat your cake and have 
it, too. The fact that the amount needed 
for interest payments would increase 
rapidly each year would of course cor- 
respondingly diminish the revenues 
from the various sources above enumer- 
ated which could be applied to highway 
construction and maintenance. Nor does 
this take into account provision of a 
sinking fund for the retirement of the 
bonds. Advocates of the measure did not 
explain how it would be possible to ex- 
pend the revenues from these sources of 
taxation on the highways and at _ the 
same time have them available for pay- 
ment of interest and the retirement of 
the bonds. 


This magazine has never opposed the 
expenditure of public funds for neces- 
sary improvements. On the contrary, it 
has advocated measures designed to 
promote efficiency in public affairs. It 
has, however, consistently advocated 
caution in embarking on programs cal- 
ling for the expenditure of enormous 
sums, and the incurring of large obliga- 
tions without some definite and_ thor- 
oughly established source of revenue to 
provide for same. 

The limitation on the bonded indebted- 
ness of the State of Arizona contained 
in the State Constitution has operated 
as an efficient brake on the incurring of 
indebtedness by the state. The counties 
have not been restricted, and in several 
instances as above stated have bonded 
themselves up to and beyond the limit 
which their taxpayers are able to bear. 
The proposal, therefore, to throw down 
the bars and permit the state to follow 
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in the footsteps of the countries by 
floating a ten million dollar bond issue 
justified the most careful examination 
and exercise of the greatest caution on 
the part of the people of this state. 


With all due respect to the advocates 
of good roads who are undoubtedly sin- 
cere in their efforts to bring about im- 
proved highways, it appears that the 
proposal put forward by the highway 
department and the Good Roads Asso- 
ciation was founded more on airy opti- 
mism than on hard facts. The money 
which it was asserted would be _ forth- 
coming to pay the half million dollar in- 
terest charges and to retire the bonds 
which it was proposed to issue was ex- 
pected to be derived from an estimated 
surplus over and above the amount of 
$4,000,000.00 from the ten-cent road 
levy, the gasoline tax and the mill tax. 


The total revenue from these sources 
has never equalled the sum of $4,000,- 
000.00, in fact it has never amounted to 
50 per cent of that sum. It is true that 
the state is growing and that some in- 
crease in the revenue from the gasoline 
tax may be expected. As for the ten cent 
road levy, with a steady decrease in as- 
sessed valuation occurring each year for 
the past several years, the revenue from 
that source has been declining. In 1923 
it produced $697,002.00, in 1924 $665,- 
702.00, and in 1925 only $640,895.00 so 
it will be seen that it could not be de- 
pended upon to increase but rather, in 
the light of its present trend, to diminish. 


As has been well said, the only light 
by which we may be guided is the light 
of experience. We know what has hap- 
pened in the past, and by that, and only 
that, may we accurately gauge the fu- 
ture. Our past experience is full of in- 
stances in which optimistic expectations 
have been allowed to take the place of 
hard facts, and the results has in many 
cases been fraught with hardship for the 
property taxpayer, whose .property .in 
the final analysis is the only tangible se- 
curity back of bond issues. 


The fact that the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment which would have 
saddled an indebtedness of $17,500,- 
000.00 on the already overburdened tax- 
payers of the state failed of initiation is 
a hopeful sign. No doubt if the sup- 
porters of the measure had had a longer 
time in which to obtain signatures, it 
might have been placed on the ballot. 
But it is not as easy as it once was to 
talk the taxpayer into signing up for a 
big bond issue. He knows from sad ex- 
perience that “estimated receipts from 
other sources” may not materialize in the 
amounts hoped for, and that in the last 
analysis it is he and his family who have 
to deny themselves to pay the bill. 
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Gasoline Tax Apportionments to Countic 
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June July 
County 1925 1925 
APA CHE }.-.<<.. 20s eee $ 412.10 $ 498.98 
COCHISE uct: Be eee 3,602.37 3,527.77 
COCONINO) 23. eee 2,093.75 2,293.40 
GILDA 9 23 ee eee 3,007.10 3,027.88 
GRAHAM ==... ? 764.21 753.60 
GREEN DE igen eee 498.03 526.95 
MARICOPA =... 2 eee 12,791.98 12,495.99 
MOH AV Hier cee eee 1,079.67 890.53 
NAVAJ OW <cpes e eeeee 1,944.10 1,600.11 
PIM AWA. 2 ee eee 3,781.99 3,773.14 
PIN Alise SAc fe eee 1,156.64 1,107.14 
DAN TA*CRUZWee tee 861.72 781.66 
YAVAPAT oe cee eee 3,282.20 3,398.66 
SUMMA eax Sak. 5 ee eee 2,001.53 2,201.28 
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Importance of the gasoline tax as a 
producer of revenue for the counties of 
the state is shown in a statement of the 
apportionments made to the various 
counties of the state during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926. The table 
shows the exact amount of money re- 
ceived by each county from this source 
during the fiscal year just ended, the to- 
tal being $449,992.47. 

This amount represents only half of 
the tax actually collected during the 
twelve months ending May 31, 1926. The 
other half went into the state treasury, 
where it was divided equally between 
the 25% state road fund, expendable in 
any part of the state at the discretion of 
the state engineer, and the so-called 
75% fund, which must be expended in 
the county from which it was collected, 
by agreement between the county super- 
visors and the State engineer. 

It will therefore be seen that each 
county, through the operation of the 
75% fund actually received 50% more 
money than is shown in the table pub- 
lished herewith. The money, it is true, 
was paid into the state treasury, but it 
could be expended only in the county 
from which it was collected, under 
agreement between the state engineer 
and the county supervisors. 

If to the totals shown in the following 
table there is added the amount placed 
to the credit of each county through op- 


eration of the 75% fund apportionment, 
the total credit to each county during 
the period covered would be as follows: 


Apache "232230 ee eee $ 8,184.52 
Cochise’ 34 a7s tet seas 65,078.94 
Coconino” = 26,089.63 
Gila &::.. Pes, YE ene ew 50,504.46 
Graltiame so ee eee 14,908.72 
Greenlee: ° =a. eee 8,725.3) 
Maricopa: ee ee ee 254,084.89 
Mohave 3235-5 2.453 ee 14,628.19 
Navajo ree, Ree 22,500.64 
Pima: eaiste eaten 22k aes 78,701.43 
Pinal yt. eae eee Be 21,009.35 
pantar Gruz. 3222002 13,746.91 
Yavapal ie fe ae ee 51,939.37 
Yuma siti eee ee eee 44,885.76 

Total. 2 erie $674,988.66 


The foregoing figures are of interest, 
by reason of the fact that it is now pro- 
posed, through initiation of the state 
highway bond act, to abolish the 25% 
-75% apportionment, and to place half 
of the receipts from the gasoline tax in 
the state highway fund, where it will be 
expended solely under the direction of 
the state engineer and without respect 
as to the county of origin. 

It will be noted that the receipts from 
gasoline tax vary in some counties with- 
in a fairly wide range, due largely to 
seasonal conditions. For example, the 
receipts in ten of the counties were at 


August September October 
1925 1925 1925 

$ 737.88 $ 771.68 $ 320.54 
3,594.95 3,680.30 3,676.20 
2,523.32 2,265.84 1,415.79 
2,885.43 2,782.72 2,563.30 
751.47 813.80 724.32 
491.20 501.01 514.41 
11,865.87 12,343.60 13,597.71 
860.26 956.11 954.67 
1,620.71 1,476.91 1,577.02 
3,862.16 4,084.48 4,293.57 
1,109.16 1,112.23 1,110.25 
676.18 845.20 674.11 
3,355.52 3,149.93 2,842.54 
2,105.46 2,259.52 2.465.84 


their lowest point for the month of Janu- 
ary, resulting in the lowest apportion- 
ments being made in those counties. This 
is due no doubt to the winter weather, 
and that climatic conditions were less 
favorable to the use of automobiles. In 
the warm counties of Yuma and Marico- 
pa, the receipts reached their low point 
in the month of August, and were high- 
est in December, indicating a shifting of 
tourist travel to the northern routes dur- 
ing the summer months and to the warm- 
er southern routes during the winter. 
Conversely, the northern counties 
reached their highest figures in the sum- 
mer: Navajo and Mohave in June, Yava- 
pai in July, Coconino in August and 
Apache in September. Little variation is 
shown in such counties as Gila, Cochise, 
Greenlee and Santa Cruz. 

Interesting facts concerning the gaso- 
line tax in the United States have been 
compiled by Beulah Bailey, Librarian of 
the New York State Tax Commission, 
and were recently published in the Bulle- 
tin of the National Tax Association. 


Forty-four out of the forty-eight 
states have passed gasoline tax bills, the 
article asserts, the exceptions being New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts and 
Illinois. Although at first the tax rate 
Was one cent a gallon in most of the 
states, there are at present only three 
states with a one-cent tax—North Da- 
kota, Rhode Island and Texas. The tax 
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uring Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1926 


wer arer 


December January February 
1925 1926 1926 

$ 547.89 247.38 304.84 
3,571.41 3,125.07 3,538.59 
955.08 428.82 668.76 
3,425.95 2,416.50 2,544.73 
993.02 676.42 811.89 
520.50 391.63 430.48 
16,915.55 15,223.77 14,402.06 
668.97 489.44 556.94 
859.71 603.66 750.85 
5,160.54 4,143.42 4,619.43 
1,306.41 982.72 1,379.81 
857.08 619.86 756.98 
2,816.49 2,031.72 2,356.44 
3,240.62 2,527.59 2,556.09 
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in the other states varies from two _ to 
five cents. 

In part the article says: 

“Never has any tax made such a pop- 
ular appeal, both to the people taxed 
and to the administrative bodies as has 
the gasoline tax. 

“In the majority of the states the gas- 
oline tax is levied upon the distributor, 
who is usually the manufacturer or im- 
porter. 

“Tn discussing this tax on motor fuels 
we refer to it as the “Gasoline Tax.” 
That is really not accurate. There are 
only 5 states which tax gasoline alone— 
Florida, Iowa, Michigan, North Dakota 
and Texas. Montana and Tennessee tax 
gasoline and distillates. Arizona and 
Missouri tax distillates from crude pe- 
troleum used for motors, and Oklahoma 
petroleum motor fuels. Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minneso- 
ta, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina and 
West Virginia tax all liquid fuels, while 
the remainder of the states tax all liquid 
fuels save kerosene. 

“In any law it is always the exceptions 
and exemptions that cause the greatest 
difficulties. There are a few states that, 
with the exception of gasoline sold in in- 
terstate commerce, have no exemptions. 
Some of the states make no provision in 
their law for interstate commerce, but all 


March April May Total 
1926 1926 1926 
$ 441.46 382.25 $ 571.96 $ 5,456.35 
3,624.96 3,702.99 3,866.32 43,385.96 
810.23 926.10 1,786.93 17,393.09 
2,713.30 2,643.07 2,918.32 33,669.64 
807.62 1,010.62 908.22 9,939.15 
488.26 435.19 539.82 5,816.90 
15,082.40 14,810.79 15,019.30 169,389.93 
710.63 821.19 1,037.65 9,752.13 
883.43 979.78 1,398.51 15,000.43 
4,703.11 4,792.57 4,673.37 52,467.62 
1,262.25 1,171.25 1,170.70 14,006.57 
732.06 842.47 831.79 9,164.61 
2,444.40 2,766.35 3,396.62 34,626.25 
2,406.87 2,489.24 2,538.80 29,923.84 


$449,992.47 
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states have to make this exemption in 
compliance with the Commerce Clause 
of the Federal Constitution. 

“The exemptions that are common to 
nearly all the states granting such, arr 
fuels used in agriculture machinery, mc 
tor driven vehicles run only upon tracks, 
motor boats, air craft, and gasoline used 
for cleaning, dyeing or for commercial 
purposes other than motor vehicles op- 
erated on the public highway. 

“The gasoline tax has many reasons 
for its success and popularity, but prob- 
ably the primary ones are its cheapness 
of administration and collection, and its 
success as a revenue producer. 

“In using the 1924 figures for the cost 
of administration, the lowest per cent of 
revenue spent for collection is one- 
tenth of one percent. This was the per- 
cent in eight states, namely; Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico and Vermont. 

“Adam Smith says that “Every tax 
ought to be so contrived as both to take 
out and to keep out of the pockets of the 
people as little as possible over and 
above what it brings into the _ public 
treasury of the state.”’ From the low cost 
of administration it is evident that the 
gasoline tax fulfills the requirement of 
keeping as little as possible out of the 
pockets of the people, but the question 
is how much does it take from the pock- 
ets of the people. 


In 1924 the total revenue from the gas- 
oline tax in the thirty-five states was 
over 68 million dollars. For the first six 
months of 1925, the yield from forty- 
our states and the District of Columbia 
was 41,108,734 dollars. At that same 
rate the total yield for the whole year 
would be 82,217,467 dollars. 


Out of the forty-four states with the 
gasoline tax, only five use even a part 
of the revenue for any purpose other 
than roads. North Dakota alone devotes 
the entire revenue to the general fund. 
Alabama, Georgia and Montana devote 
part to the general fund and part to the 
roads, and Texas devotes one-fourth to 
the public free school fund and _ three- 
fourths to the highways. Two states, 
Kansas and Wyoming, distribute all the 
revenue to the counties for the use of 
roads. Thirteen states—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, 
Mississippi, Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia—divide the money in varying pro- 
portions between the states and locali- 
ties for the maintenance of the highways. 
The remaining twenty-three states keep 
the money in the state treasury and dir- 
ectly supervise and authorize its expend- 


iture for roads. 


People are willing to pay the gasoline 
tax as it is a fair measurement of the use 
of the highways. 
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Arizona Budget Results are Revealed 


The following article, entitled “Eicon- 
omy through Budget Operation in Ari- 
zona,” was written by Rudolph Kuchler, 
President of the State Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation of Arizona, at the request of the 
California Tax Digest. It is reprinted 
herewith from the June issue of the 
coast publication: 

“What is the very least 
water you must have?” 

Every farmer in irrigated regions of 
the Southwest during the recent drouth 
learned a valuable lesson through that 
question. He learned how to use water 
without wasting it. Better crops actually 
resulted than in the years of unlimited 
water supply, for every acre-foot was 
made to do full duty, with every man 
realizing the need for strictest economy. 

Moreover, there came to many for the 
first time a realization that storage res- 
ervoirs are not enough, nor the develop- 
ment of the sources of water supply suf- 
ficient. When replenishing rains, con- 
fidently expected, have failed to come, 
it becomes necessary to scrutinize in de- 
tail the use to which every drop of the 
meagre store of water is to be applied. 

Some projects, expanding too rapidly, 
and without justification for their op- 
timistic hopes, find themselves left “high 
and dry,’ while their frugal neighbors, 
through care and economy, are able to 
survive the “lean years.” 


amount of 


As To Cost Of Government 


As the drought gave warning and 
aught the value of use without waste, 
so the mounting costs of government 
hroughout the country are no less a dan- 
rer signal. They emphasize the neces- 
ity of watching what goes over the 
pillways of our public treasuries, and 
he uses to which it is applied. To neglect 
r ignore this necessity in government 
xpenditure, is like spending millions for 
onstructing vast storage reservoirs; 
vithout spending one cent to supervise 
he uses to which the water is to be ap- 
lied. For after all, our public treasuries 
re but stored wealth, garnered from 
lany sources, after long and studious 
onsideration of valuations, and of the 
1ir and just distribution of taxation. To 
‘ermit this wealth, once it is collected, 


to be dissipated hither and yon without 
plan or program or wasted through dup- 
lication of effort, is the height of ineffi- 
ciency. Budget review is nothing more 
than careful scrutiny of the purposes to 
which this wealth is to be applied. 


In Arizona 


In Arizona, as in many other states, 
the necessity for careful and intelligent 
preparation of a budget governing pub- 
lic expenditures was not at first appre- 
ciated. 

People were eager for public improve- 
ments. Although the youngest of all the 
states, Arizona was quick to adopt the 
machinery of older and more populous 
commonwealths. 

As a result, costs of government 
multiplied rapidly, and bade fair to out- 
run, and thus hinder, development of the 
state’s great natural resources. 

Department after department, com- 
missicn after commission, were created, 
usually with generous “‘continuing”’ ap- 
propriations to carry on the varied ac- 
tivities. 

It took a consistent and energetic cam- 
paign of education of the _ public, 
launched by the State Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation of Arizona, plus the “slump” of 
1921, to bring about a reform of the slip- 
shod system that permitted no check on 
expenditure of public money. This sys- 
tem naturally resulted in a flood of “‘re- 
lief bills’? at each legislative session. 

Early in 1922, the Arizona legislature 
met in special session and enacted a fi- 
nancial code which abolished all special 
funds, created a budget system, and 
compelled every state department to go 
on a strict budget basis. Very substan- 
tial savings in the appropriations which 
had previously been made for that fiscal 
year were also effected. 


The State Association 


The State Taxpayers’ Association of 
Arizona not only assisted materially in 
bringing about passage of this budget 
law, which in the main appears to be 
working out successfully, but has been 
actively concerned in observing and 
“checking” its operation. Under its pro- 


visions, the head of every state depart- 
ment is required to file with the gover- 
nor, three months prior to the legislative. 
session, an estimate of his requirements 
for the ensuing biennium. 

These estimates are reviewed by the 
governor’s executive budget secretary, 
and the budget, as finally approved by 
the chief executive, is then prepared for 
presentation to the legislature. Under 
the terms of this law, all the old and vi- 
cious continuing appropriations were 
abolished, and all unexpended balances 
made to revert annually to the general 
fund of the state. 

No office or department is allowed to 
create any deficit, or, without authori- 
zation of the governor, to expend in any 
quarter of the fiscal year more than 
one-fourth of its appropriation for that 
year. This provision tends to prevent any 
department from using an undue propor-- 
tion of its appropriation during a slack 
period, later finding itself unable to 
function during months of increased ac- 
tivity. In the main, this restriction has. 
been observed to a gratifying degree, 
while those departments whose activi-- 
ties are largely seasonal have been en-- 
abled through executive authorization to. 
carry on without embarrassment. 

The Arizona county budget law op- 
erates in much the same way as the 
state code. However it contains a pro-- 
vision permitting counties to exceed. 
their budgets in case of emergencies, 
upon authorization of the state tax: 
commission. That commission, much to- 
its credit, has resolutely adhered to the 
spirit of the law, in the face of more or 
less insistent requests on the part of 
some counties for permission to exceed 
their estimates. Authorization of an 
“emergency levy” in Arizona is rare. 
Three such requests, made during the- 
past few months, were withdrawn with- 
out a hearing, and offices in the coun- 
ties making them will hereafter be run 
on a strict monthly budget basis. 

Although under the Arizona budget 
law, the annual increase in tax levies is 
limited to ten per cent of the total levy 
of the previous year, this restriction does. 
not apply to the public schools or to pur- 
poses for which bonds are issued. This. 
fact makes it possible to evade the ac-- 
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tual purpose of the law, and tends to re- 
duce its efficiency in limiting the total 
amount of public expenditures. 

It would appear that some check on 
the amount of increase to be permitted, 
either through application of the ten per 
cent limitation to all expenditures, or 
through requiring approval of a central 


reviewing body of all bond issues, as is 


provided under the so-called Indiana 
plan, would be of material assistance in 
preventing uncalled for exceptions to 
‘the intent of the law. 


Reviewing the Budgets 


Each year the Taxpayers’ Association 


carefully reviews the county and city 
budgets, on which county, city and 
school district taxes are based; and 


Declaring the proposed motor vehicle 
bill, for which petitions have been in cir- 
culation by Secretary of State Kerby, to 
be fundamentally unsound and detri- 
mental to property owners, members of 
the Maricopa County Farm Taxpayers’ 
Association recently went on record as 
opposed to the measure. 

According to published reports of the 
meeting, at which resolutions dealing 
with the subject of taxation were adopt- 
ed, members of the association agreed 
that the proposed measure, if enacted 
into law, would transfer many thousands 
of dollars in taxes from those who own 
automobiles but no property, to the 
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through public hearings provided for in 
the budget laws, takes advantage of the 
opportunity to present to the boards of 
supervisors, city and town councils, its 
recommendations or suggestions for 
elimination of items which may be 
dropped without impairing efficiency. 


In offering these suggestions, it has 
always been the policy of our associa- 
tion to do so in a spirit of helpfulness, 
rather than criticism, to cooperate and 
assist, rather than to find fault. It is real- 
ized that the great majority of public of- 
ficials are honestly and sincerely seek- 
ing to solve the problems of costs of 
government in fairness to the taxpayer, 
and it has been the Association’s aim to 
lend its aid in the attainment of that end. 


As a result, there is not a public office 


shoulders of property owners who al- 
ready pay the bulk of government ex- 
pense. The Association went on record 
as follows: 

“TI. Demanding economy in office by 
all candidates and careful scrutiny of all 
budgets before they are spread on the 
tax rolls, and that all candidates for 
county offices pledge themselves to keep 
their department expenses within the 
budget set by the county supervisors. 

“2. That rural property be assessed 
on the basis of its actual cash value at 
exactly the same ratio as city and in- 
dustrial property. 

“3. That the initiative motor vehicle 
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in Arizona where representatives of the 
association are not welcomed, or where 
they are not accorded cheerful and 
friendly cooperation. 


As for results, they are to be measured 
in more than the substantial savings in 
dollars and cents, although results from 
that standpoint have been very satisfac- 
tory. There is a widening appreciation on 
the part of the taxpayer and the public 
officer that the public business must be 
run on the same lines of economy, consis- 
tent with efficiency, as‘are applied in 
any successful private business. When 
that appreciation becomes general, 
with a maximum of result for a minimum 
of expenditure, the task of budget re- 
view will stand forth, fully justified by 


the results obtained. 


Farmers Oppose Kerby Act 


bill now being circulated by James H. 
Kerby, Secretary of state, is fundament- 
ally unsound and detrimental to proper- 
ty owners. “We regard this bill,” said 
the resolutions, ‘“‘as being contrary to the 
principles of equitable taxation.” Mem- 
bers agreed that the bill, if enacted, 
would transfer many thousand of dollars 


in taxes from those who own automo- 
biles but no property to the shoulders of 
property owners who already pay the 
bulk of government expense. 

“The association is composed of mem- 
bers from each of the county farm bur- 
eau districts.”’ 


Graham County Editor is on Guard 


That the careful scrutiny advocated 
by this Magazine is being given the 
Kerby proposal to create a new depart- 
ment of state to have charge of the ad- 
ministration and collection of taxes on 
motor vehicles, is manifest from the fol- 
lowing editorial published in the Gra- 
ham Guardian of Safford under the 
heading “Shifting The Tax Gear’. The 


ee 


editorial follows: 

“In the event the initiative measure, 
entitled ““An Act-Creating a Department 
of State which shall be known as the 
Motor Vehicle Department,” should be 
adopted by a majority of the qualified 
voters of the state at the November elec- 
tion, the present revenue derived by the 
state from a tax on motor vehicles would 


be decreased approximately $500,000.- 
00 per annum. 

“In view of this proposed reduction in 
the tax on automobile vehicles, and the 
abolishment of the fee for license plates, 
the conclusion follows that other classes 
of property will necessarily bear a high- 
er rate of taxation to make up the defi- 
cit in revenue derived at present by the 
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state and county from automobiles. 

“The assessment rolls in the several 
counties disclose that there are approx- 
imately 56,000 motor vehicles in Arizo- 
na. For the sake of comparison we will 
estimate that each motor vehicle is as- 
sessed at an average valuation of $350.00 
and we have a total assessed valuation 
on motor vehicles of $19,600,000.00. Ap- 
plying an average county and state tax 
rate of $2.76 on each $100.00 of valua- 
tion and the revenue derived by taxa- 
tion on motor vehicles totals the sum of 
$540,960.00 annually. To this sum may 
be added an additional $255,000.00 de- 
rived from license plate fees and the 
grand total of revenue reaches $815,- 
960.00. These figures are not accurate 
but are approximately correct. 


“Under the initiative amendment pro- 


posed all state and county taxes, includ- 
ing the fee for license plates, are re- 
pealed, and in lieu thereof a single tax, 
based on the weight of the car, at the 
rate of 40c per ecwt. is provided, for the 
first three-year period, and thereafter 
30c per cwt. 


“Under the present law the owner of 
an automobile, that is assessed at 
$1,000.00 would pay, using the 2.76 cent 
levy, the sum of $27.60 tax on his car 
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plus the fee for license plates. Under 
the proposed initiative measure, basing 
the average weight of a motor vehicle 
at 2500 pounds, the owner would pay a 
single tax of only $10.00. Provided an 
automobile is the only taxable property 
owned by an individual he is accorded a 
substantial saving, but on the contrary, 
should he be the possessor of other tax- 
able property, the saving made on his 
automobile tax must necessarily be as- 
sessed against his remaining property— 


Western Taxpayers to Meet 
in Los Angeles 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
Western States Taxpayers Conference 
will be held at Los Angeles, October Afi, 
12, and 13, when delegates from twelve 


western states will come together to dis- 
cuss ways and means of instituting real 
economies in the expenditure of the tax 
dollar, and how business methods can 
be instituted in every branch of govern- 
ment, state, county and local. 
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either by increased valuations or an in- 
creased tax rate. 

“A reduction of $500,000.00 in reven- 
ue in automobile taxes will create a de- 
ficit which must be overcome through 
taxes on other classes of property. 

“Furthermore the property taxpayers 
will look askance at the provision of the 
bill creating another “state depart- 
ment.” There is a strong opinion prevail- 


ing that Arizona is abundantly supplied — 


with “‘state departments” now.” 


A splendid program is in course of 
preparation, and the fact that the con- 
ference is to be held at Los Angeles 
should result in the attendance of a 
large and representative delegation from 
Arizona. 

The Western States Taxpayers Con- 
ference was organized three years ago 
when representatives of twelve western 
states met at Salt Lake City and formed 
a permanent organization. 


Questions and Answers 


Q. When may taxes be paid upon a 


tract of land assessed for taxes on 


account of any Irrigation District, Drain- 
age District or Agricultural Improve- 
ment District? 


A. Chapter 46, Session Laws of 1923 
states as follows: ‘Section 1. Where a 
tract of land is assessed for taxes levied 
and assessed on account of any irriga- 
tion district, drainage district or agricul- 
tural improvement: district, organized 
under the laws of this State, such tax 
and each installment thereof for any 
such district, may be paid separately 
and without at the same time paying 
other State and County taxes assessed 
against the same property and the 
County Treasurer shall receive such pay- 
ments of such tax, giving the person 
paying the same a receipt therefor show- 
ing the name of the district, a descrip- 
tion of sufficient certainty to identify the 


property assessed for such tax, the total 
amount of such tax, the amount paid 
and the name of the person paying such 
tax; but nothing in this act shall be con-. 
strued or held to permit the payment of 
any other State or County tax without. 
at the same time paying the taxes as-. 
sessed against the same property on 
account of any such district. 

Section 2. This Act shall not affect. 
taxes due prior to the year 1924.” 


Q. Who collects the taxes imposed 
in cities and towns in the State? 


A. All cities of the State having a 
special charter, for instance, Phoenix, 
collect their own taxes. In other incor- 


porated cities and towns tax rolls are _ 


kept by the Treasurer of the County in 
which the city or town is situated, and 
collections are made for such city or- 
town by the County Treasurer. 


———— 


1 1-2c. Paid 


Permit No. 18 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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ECONOMY IN THE EXPENDITURE OF PUBLIC MONEY 


FHOENIX. ARIZONA, AUGUST, NUMBER EIGHT 


One View of the Grand Canyon of Arizona, Premier Attraction of the State's 
Scenic Wonderland 
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TAX OFFICIALS CONDEMN PROPOSED 
CHANGE IN AUTOMOBILE TAX LAW 


The following resolution was adopted by the joint conference of County Assessors, County 
Supervisors and the State Tax Commission at Nogales, July 27, 1926: 

“WHEREAS, there is now before the citizens of Arizona for their consideration a _pro- 
posed initiative measure to be voted on by the electors at the General Election to be held on 
November 2, 1926, entitled: 


“AN INITIATIVE MEASURE, AN ACT FOR THE REGULATION OF THE USE OF PUB- 
LIC HIGHWAYS BY MOTOR VEHICLES, CREATING A DEPARTMENT OF STATE WHICH 
SHALL BE KNOWN AS THE MOTOR VEHICLE DEPARTMENT OF ARIZONA, CREATING 
THE OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF THE MOTGR VEHICLE DEPARTMENT OF ARIZO- 
NA, DEFINING HIS POWERS AND DUTIES, TRANSFERRING THE DUTIES IMPOSED OR 
DEVOLVED UPON THE SECRETARY OF STATE, COUNTY ASSESSORS AND ALL OTHER 
OFFICERS, AND ADMINISTERING AND CARRYING OUT THE PROVISIONS OF CHAPTER 
8, TITLE 50 OF THE REVISED STATUTES OF ARIZONA, 1913 CIVIL CODE, AND AS 


‘ AMENDED, ETC., ETC., ETC.” 


and often referred to as the KERBY AUTOMOBILE TAX BILL, and, 


“WHEREAS, the proposed initiative measure if enacted into a law would create a new de- 
partment accountable to no elected executive, with one director holding office for a period of 
six years at a salary far in excess of that generally paid to State and County officials and with 
authority to appoint assistants and clerks and to expend the receipts of the office almost with- 
eut statutory direction or official supervision, and, 


“WHEREAS, the citizens of Arizona have, with great fimancial hardship to themselves 
and after incurring extensive county indebtness, financed and constructed automobile high- 
ways which are the pride of the State and the subject of favorable comment of motorists 
throughout the nation, and, 


“WHEREAS, the Kerby Automobile Tax Law, if enacted, would have the effect of remov- 
ing from the tax rolls of the State taxable wealth to the value of not less than eighteen million 
dollars, fully seven million dollars of which is in the agricultural county of Maricopa, and does 
net make any provision whatever for providing other sources of revenue in lieu of that to be 
taken from the school districts, the several irrigation and improvement districts, municipali- 
ties, counties and State, and would only have the effect of placing upon the farmer, the home 
owner, the Merchant, and industries a further unnecessary tax burden, in order that a new de- 
partment of State with many new jobs might be created; 


“NOW, THEREFORE, be it resolved that the STATE TAX COMMISSION, the STATE 
SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION CF ARIZONA and ARIZONA ASSESSORS’ ASSOCIATION 
in' annual conference assembled at Nogales, Arizona, do consider the proposed KERBY AUTO- 
MOBILE TAX ACT ill advised and are opposed to its becoming a law, as its enactment would 


be against the best interests of the State of Arizona.”’ 
PASSED at meeting, July 27, 1926. 


ATTEST: STATE TAX COMMISSION OF ARIZONA 
C. L. Standage By Frank Luke 
v Secretary Chairman 
ATTEST: STATE SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION 
M. E. Clark By J. P. McBride 
Acting Secretary “ President 
ATTEST: ARIZONA ASSESSORS’ ASSOCIATION 
C. E. Gentry By A. B. Ming 
Secretary. President 
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Widespread Opposition To Proposed 
Change in Motor Vehicle Law _ 


Despite the fact that through the ac- 
tivities of some automobile dealers, suf- 
ficient signatures have been obtained to 
initiate the measure drafted by Secre- 

tary of State Kerby, creating a Motor 
Vehicle Department, vigorous opposi- 
tion to the proposal appears to be de- 
veloping in many quarters. 

The fact that adoption of the measure 
will result in a loss of nearly $20,000,- 
000.00 in assessed valuation and _ the 
shifting of the burden of taxation from 
owners of automobiles to other classes of 
property is the principal objection raised 
against the measure. The fact that it 
would also create an entirely new de- 
partment of state responsible to no 
elective officers, to do work already be- 
ing done by the Secretary of State and 
the County Assessors, adding a new 
commissioner at a salary of $4,800.00 a 
year and any number of deputies, assist- 
ants, clerks, stenographers and attaches 
to the public payroll, while at the same 
time providing that the salary of the 
Secretary of State, recently raised to 
$5,500.00 per year to compensate him 
for work connected with the motor 
vehicle department, would remain un- 

changed, is another reason why the pro- 
posal is not meeting with favor on the 
part of many people. 


Tax Officials Condemn Scheme 


Vigorous denunciation of the Kerby 
'measure has been forthcoming from the 
‘State Tax Commission, the State Super- 
‘visor’s Association, and the Arizona 
| Assessors’ Association, which met recent- 
{ly in joint session at Nogales, and after a 
{full discussion of the proposal adopted a 
‘resolution, the full text of which is pub- 
{lished elsewhere in this issue. The com- 
‘mittee on resolutions was composed of 
\W. O. Ruggles, county assessor of Mo- 
‘have County, Ed M. Claridge, supervisor 
| of Graham county, and Honorable A. A. 
‘Johns, president of the Arizona Wool 
Growers’ Association, who was chair- 
\man of the committee. Mr. Ruggles is 
Jone of the best known assessors of the 
state, having been repeatedly reelected 
to that office in Mohave county, and he 
\represented the assessors’ association on 
the committee, a fact overlooked by 
Secretary of State Kerby in a statement 
issued by him subsequent to the adop- 
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tion of the resolution in which he de- 
clared that the assessors of the state 
were not represented on the resolutions 
committee and that with a few excep- 
tions they favored his measure. 


Means Financial Hardship 


In the judgment of these county and 
state officials, whose business it is to 
familiarize themselves with the prob- 
lems affecting taxation, the proposed 
Kerby law would work great financial 
hardship on the citizenry of the state, 
and would remove from the tax rolls 
wealth of not less than twenty millions 
of dollars. The fact that it makes no pro- 
vision for other sources of revenue in 
place of that to be taken from the tax 
rolls by removing the automobile from 
the list of taxable property, and would 
create a new state department account- 
able to no elected executive, with a dir- 
ector who would hold office for six years 
at a high salary, was also held by the 
tax officials to be outstanding reasons 
why the measure should be defeated. 


Automobile Revenue Important 


A striking illustration of the amount 
which would be lost by the counties in 
the event the Kerby measure should be 
adopted is afforded by a statement re- 


cently compiled in the office of the 
County Assessor of Maricopa _ county, 
showing cash collections since 1912, 


when the office became elective. The 
statement shows very graphically the 
extent to which receipts from automo- 
bile taxes have increased since the law 
was amended to require payment of a 
personal property tax on automobiles 
before issuance of the license plates. Ten 
years ago the cash collections of the 
county assessors’ office for the entire 
year 1916 were slightly over $11,000.00 
while for the first five and a half 
months of the current year collections to- 
talled $414,357.13, or at the rate of over 
$800,000.00 a year. The collections for 
the year 1925 amounted to $384,140.00 
as compared with $9,977.95 ten years 
previous. The average monthly collec- 
tions during the seventeen and a_ half 
months ending June 15, 1926 were $43,- 
540.00 as compared with average collec- 


tions during the seven year period be- 


tween 1912 and 1918 inclusive, $1,701.- 
00 per month. It will therefore be seen 
that the amount of revenue’ aceruing to 
the state and to the counties from the 
taxation of automobiles has become a 
very important factor in their income, 
and that they will be seriously embar- 
rassed through its repeal, as proposed by 
the Kerby Measure. . 


Howe Scores Plan 


Vigorous denunciation of the Kerby 
plan has been forthcoming from Charles 
R. Howe, member of the state tax com- 
mission, who declares that its adoption 
would prove a serious handicap to the 
state and various counties, and that the 
revenue derived from automobiles would 
have to be made up by other property. In 
an address before the conference of as- 
sessors and supervisors at Nogales, Mr. 
Howe declared that the attempt being 
made to exempt automobiles from the 
state tax roll and place automobile tax- 
ation in a separate department was con- 
trary to all sound principles of taxation, 
and would disrupt and unbalance the 
equitable distribution of the tax burden 
as between classes of property. 

“In Maricopa county alone,” Mr. 
Howe declared, “the valuation of auto- 
mobiles for taxation purposes is over 
$7,000,000.00. It is proportionately 
large in other counties. The new law if 
passed would eliminate this taxable 
wealth from the tax rolls.’ 

Resolutions condemning the measure 
have also been adopted by the Arizona 
Good Roads Association, the Maricopa 
County Farm Taxpayers’ Association 
and various civic bodies throughout the 
state. Already it is stated, various muni- 
cipalities are becoming concerned over 
the prospect of a repeal of the personal 
property tax on automobiles as proposed 
by this measure, and there is discussion 
in Tucson of the advisability of estab- 
lishing a “municipal auto license or 
wheel tax”’ to compensate the city for 
loss of revenue should the Kerby 
measure be adopted. If other munici- 
palities follow suit, Arizona might have 
innumerable annoying local license fees 
and taxes of one sort and another, de- 
signed to make up the certain loss in 
revenue which will be brought about by 
adoption of this measure. 
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Would Repeal Tax On Trucks 


The only appeal of the proposed law 
‘is to the selfish interests of the automo- 
‘bile owner and to the operator of com- 
‘mercial vehicles. To. the former, advo- 
‘vates of the bill say, “Vote for this 
‘measure and you will save $20.00 a year 
‘in taxes on your car.” To the latter, 
“Vote yes and repeal the mill tax.” To 
both, ‘‘You are paying too much in taxes, 
and if you vote for this bill you will be 
shifting the burden onto the other tax- 
payers of the state.” 

This magazine believes that the aver- 
age automobile owner, and _ operator, 
recognizing that other classes of prop- 
erty are already paying their full share 
and more than.their full share toward 
improvement and maintenance of the 
highways of the state, and realizing that 
the automobile owner has a moral re- 
sponsibility as the principal user of the 
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roads to bear his full share of the cost of 
highways, will resent this appeal to his 
purely selfish interests, and will defeat 
this measure, which not only will greatly 
reduce the revenue received by the state, 
but will create a new department with a 
wide open appropriation of as much 
money as some commissioner may feel 
he would like to spend. 


Heavy Trucks Damage Highways 


At a time when other states are seek- 
ing to curb the terrific wear and tear 
oeceasioned by heavy commercial trucks 
plying over expensive highways, and are 
imposing special taxes on such traffic 
in order to compensate for the destruc- 
tion of the highways, the proposal spon- 
sored by Secretary of State Kerby will 
repeal the existing mill tax passed by the 
seventh state legislature, imposing a tax 
on automobiles operated for hire carry- 
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ing passengers and freight, and would 


relieve them of any taxes save those 
based on the weight of the machine, 
which it is recognized would be ridicu- 
lously low compared with the present 
rate of taxes. That rate is entirely inad- 
equate, and if anything should be in- 
creased to more adequately compensate 
for the damage done to the highways by 
large busses and trucks. 

Adoption of the Kerby proposal will 
mean increased taxes on every other 
class of property in Arizona, it will mean 
a loss in revenue to the state estimated 


at $125,000.00 annually, and a loss of | 


over $500,000.00 annually to the coun- 
ties. In addition, cities and school dis- 
tricts will be obliged to make up large 
deficits in their revenue. All of this mon- 
ey it is well to remember must in the 
final analysis come out of the pocket of 
the property taxpayers. 


Develop Arizona’s Vacation Land 


With the arrival of the vacation sea- 
son, thousands of residents of Arizona 
are now taking prolonged summer out- 
ings, seeking rest, recreation and enter- 
tainment. Others, whose business re- 
quires their presence throughout the 
year, try to arrange for a brief period of 
relaxation. 

It is doubtful whether there is another 
state in the union blessed with the allur- 
ing wonderland that lies within Arizona, 
or any other state a greater proportion 
of whose residents leave its borders in 
search of vacation pleasures. The result 
is that hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, of dollars are annually taken 
out of this state and expended elsewhere 
while the scenic wonders and the match- 
less resort country of Arizona remain 
undiscovered and to a large extent un- 
used by our own people. 

One reason for this deplorable situa- 
tion is that Arizonans have never truly 
appreciated their own state. They spend 
large sums of money advertising the 
beauties and wonders of the most color- 
ful region in America, in the hope of 
attracting tourists, yet when they them- 
selves seek recreation, they pack the 
trains bound for other states and wil- 
lingly spend their money in other locali- 
ties, amid scenes frequently inferior to 
those they might enjoy within the boun- 
daries of their own state. 

There are two reasons why this situ- 
ation prevails, and why Arizona, al- 
though possessing a veritable paradise 
for the vacationist, finds her own people 
deserting her for less favored localities. 


One is the fact that Arizona as a vaca- 
tion land has never been “sold” to Ari- 
zonens. This fact is responsible for the 
other reason, the failure of many Arizo- 
na localities which surpass in szenic 
beauty to provide adequate and reason- 
ably priced accomodations for the va- 
cationist. 

With the exception of the Grand Can- 
yon, whose world-wide renown years 
ago brought about the establishment of 
first-class accommodations for tourists, 
there are few places in the cool regions 
of the higher altitudes that are adequat- 
ely prepared to accommodate the resi- 
dents of Southern Arizona, if should 
they be diverted to them. The White 
Mountains, one of the most entrancing- 
ly beautiful regions in America, are, in 
spite of the money that has been expend- 
ed upon highways, still enjoyed only by 
those who are prepared to carry their 
own camp equipment with them. Year 
by year they are becoming more and 
more accessible, but as yet there has 
been no organized effort to open them to 
the masses of the people to whom they 
will some day afford a summer play- 
ground unrivalled anywhere in Ameri- 
C4; 

One of the great needs of Arizona to- 
day is the creation of additional taxable 
wealth to assist in meeting the cost of 
government. If the thousands of vaca- 
tionists who annually leave this state for 
California or other parts of the country 
really appreciated the beauties of Ari- 
zona’s northern wonderland and could 
be assured of convenient accommoda- 


tions, Arizona would not only keep her | 


own population at home throughout the 
summer, but would also attract thous- 
ands of people from other states, not so 
favored. As a matter of fact it is stated 
that most of the campers found in the 
White Mountains of Arizona during the 
summer months are not citizens of Ari- 
zona at all, but come from our sister 


state of New Mexico, and from the hot | 


plains of western Texas. 
It would appear that there is an op- 


portunity for the investment of capital — 
in developing the summer resort areas — 


of Arizona, a _ project toward the 
accomplishment of which some prelim- 


ary steps are already being taken. Fi- — 
nancing of new hotels at Flagstaff and — 


Prescott is reported under way, and it is 


to be hoped that other localities will be | 
successful in finding men with faith — 
facilities — 


and money to provide. the 
which the vacationist must have. 

With the Grand Canyon, the Petrified 
Forest, The Painted Desert, the San 
Francisco Peaks, the many prehistori¢ 
cliff dwellings, Lake Mary, Montezu- 
ma’s Castle, The Natural Bridge and the 
White Mountains, Arizona has a sum- 


mer paradise for vacationists that should | 


be a powerful magnet to hold Arizona 

dollars at home and draw many others 

into the state. One of Arizona’s acute 

needs is development of her summer re- | 
sort areas to the same extent as the mar 
velous winter resort region of southern. 3 
Arizona has been developed and adver, 
tised throughout the nation. 


on 
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In the state of Michigan on July 1, 
1926, there became effective a law reg- 
ulating the establishment of sinking 
funds by municipalities for the retire- 
ment of bonds that do not mature serial- 
ly. While that portion of the law that 
pertains to the compulsory levy of suffi- 
cient taxes to amortize the  non-serial 
bonds, may not necessarily be an inno- 
vation, the penalties provided by the 
law, as outlined by The Bond Buyer, are 
unusual and even drastic. 

Michigan is probably not the only 
state that has seen the folly of permit- 
ting municipalities to issue bonds pay- 
able at some remote date, then wait- 
ing patiently and trustingly for the 
levy of taxes sufficient to fill up the 
sinking fund. Changing of city adminis- 
trations, some with more of a sense of re- 
sponsibility than others, and some with 
an outright desire to make a name for 
themselves by refusing to levy taxes suf- 
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Michigan to Compel Sinking Funds 


ficient to meet these requirements, have 
been a thorn in the side of investment 
bankers who rely upon the good faith of 
cities to make the proper provisions for 
the retirement of the bonds that the 
cities sell. 

These difficulties seem well on the 
way of solution if the Michigan law is 
enforced up to the hilt. This law _ pro- 
vides reasonably lenient refunding pro- 
visions applicable to cities that have 
not kept their sinking funds up to par, 
providing ‘‘a definite program of sink- 
ing fund tax levies is at once put into 
effect which will retire the bonds within 
the time allowed by law,” to quote the 
same authority. This leniency precludes 
the necessity of unduly burdensome 
corrective tax levies, merely spreading 
the remedial dosage over a longer pe- 
riod. The definiteness of the program 
and the intent seems to be the crux of 


the matter, as well it might. 
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Penalties for non-compliance 
this law, to quote the Bond Buyer, are as 
follows: 

“The penalties for non-compliance 
with the law are unusual and when un- 
derstood by officials should prove effec- 
tive. Failure to levy the necessary taxes 
and to maintain proper sinking funds m 
the future will not only render the offi- 
cials personally liable to the municipali- 
ty and to any bond holder for loss or 
damage arising from such failure, but 
the municipality itself will be prohibited 
from issuing additional bonds until the 
sinking funds are brought up to date. 
The latter provision became effective 
July 1, 1926, and is to be enforced by 
the requirement that no bonds can be 
issued after that time until a certificate 
is obtained from the State Treasurer, to 
whom periodic reports must be made, 
that the amount in the sinking funds 
comply with the requirements of the 
law.”’ 


Eloquence Commercialized 


“It is said that a schooled New Yorker 
never presents a business proposition un- 
til he has invited his prospective “‘cus- 
tomer” to a few dinners and shows,” 


_ says the Utah Taxpayer. “‘He believes in 
the old adage that a man is more readily 
reached and persuaded by that process 


, 


and is more susceptible to being in- 
veigled into the acceptance of a business 
deal than if the proposition is put to him 
coldly and bluntly. 

“But this fine art of salesmanship 
does not seem to be confined to New 
Yiork. There is a great deal of eloquence 
rampant in Utah and evidently is being 
exercised in a very profitable manner by 
those who possess it. 


“What, for instance, can be more 


alluring and complimentary to a little 


country town than to have attractive 
blueprints of some proposed public build- 
ing—a new city hall, a new _ school 
building, a new gymnasium or what not, 
laid before its officials? 
‘Then, immediately following this vis- 
it may come a dapper young man who 
points out to these same officials how 
readily the money can be had; at what 


low interest rates and over how long a 


period the indebtedness can be spread 


> 


so that the burden will be scarcely felt 
by the taxpayers. 

“Tf the thing is talked over in a quiet, 
chummy-like way at a luncheon, every 
suspicion is removed and the picture is 
so appealing that the proposition  be- 
comes well-nigh irresistible. 

“These salesmen have a perfect right 
to come into your community, into your 
school district, into your county and to 
use every art and persuasion to sell their 
wares, but it rests with the county, 
school and town officials to be just as 
keen and to see to it that they do not 
lose sight of their responsibility to their 
constituents and that nothing is put over 
on them. The taxpayers have certain 
limitations beyond which they cannot 
censistently or legally go. School boards 
have no right, in the interest of good 
government, to lend ear to any plan or 
project that is beyond the ability of the 
taxpayers to accept or bear. Public offi- 
cials are expected to protect the taxpay- 
ers and no inducement whether direct 
or indirect should dissuade them from 
the straight and narrow path of keeping 
within proper bounds. 

“It is the business of architects to de- 
sign buildings and to sell their services. 


It is the business of bonding houses to 
get their money out. That is entirely le- 
gitimate. But in no instance should a 
public official permit his influence to go 
in the direction of extravagance or un- 
justifiable expenditures. 

“The thought of a new building has a 
tremendous appeal. It requires constant 
cool-headedness on the part of public 
officials to resist the extremely inviting 
temptation to spend more money and 
heap new burdens upon the backs of the 
taxpayers. When any plan is presented 
for acceptance it should receive careful 
thought from the officials. The organ- 
ized taxpayers should be consulted and 
the fact should be made that 
such a building program is under con- 


known 


templation. That will give the taxpayers 
an opportunity to be heard with the re- 
sult that the real merits of the proposi- 
tion will be discovered. 

“Tn short, it is the publicity of any pro- 
posed expenditure to the taxpayers that 
will serve as a constant safe-guard, since 
the taxpayers can generally be depend- 
ed upon to distinguish eloquence from ° 
substance. 
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Mohave Editor Condemns Proposed 


Under the heading ‘“‘Vote No on Bond 
Issue”’ the editor of the Mohave County 
Miner has the following to say concern- 
ing the proposal sponsored by the state 
highway department to be submitted to 
the people at the general election: 

“The time for the people to look well 
to any measures*****is now. One of the 
measures that is to be put before the 
people at the forthcoming election is the 
proposal to finance the state highway 
department by bond issues amounting to 
a total of ten millions of dollars, pledg- 
ing the increment of taxes that hereto- 
fore have gone to the state and county 
highway department for the redemption 
of these bonds. The constitutional 
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Highway Bill 


amendment is a separate measure, with 
the assumption that if the bond issue 
fails to carry it would be put forward 
to allow of another proposition founded 
on or predicated on possibilities of anti- 
cipation bonds not unlike the anticipa- 
tion bonds that the state has put over the 
past several years. Both measures should 


be discarded by the voters of the state. 
They take from the counties one-half 
the gas tax and make road upkeep or 
the building of new roads in the county 
impossible. The proposal to hand over to 
the counties 125 per cent of the amount 
of taxes they receive under the present 
law is a blind, because none of this money 
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goes to the county, but is budgeted by 
the state as the state engineer sees fit, 
and if it is to be spent in a county the 
board of supervisors have to sign on the 
dotted line, and the state does the rest, 
the county really having nothing to do 
but submit to the dictation of the state. 
If the supervisors do not care to submit 
to this dictation no money is spent in the 
county except on upkeep. The whole 
measure is another way to take away 
from the counties their independence in 
road work, ***** It is due for the licking 
it deserves at the polls. It does not make 
for road betterment, but political ma- 
chine betterment.” 


IT CAN BE DONE 


In spite of the many disappointments 
sustained by the taxpayers, who are con- 
stantly being promised lower taxes by 
aspirants for public office, and repeat- 
edly being confronted with larger bud- 
gets and consequently higher tax rates, 
there are occasionally outstanding illus- 
trations of the fact that state, county 
and city budgets can be reduced, and the 
taxpayer given the benefit of such re- 
duction. 

In one of the cities of this state the 
members of the city council last year re- 
duced the budget for municipal expendi- 
tures to what they considered an irre- 
ducible minimum. Yet, by careful scrut- 
iny and the application of business meth- 
ods to the administration of the various 
departments of the municipality, it has 
been announced that a saving of more 
than $4,000.00 has been made in the 
operating cost for the next fiscal year. 
At least half of this amount it is stated 
has been saved through the economical 
administration of the various depart- 
ments without any decrease in efficien- 
cy, and the balance of the amount saved 
was made available through the retire- 
ment of bonds. 

In this connection it is apparent that 
similar savings can be accomplished by 
the state and the various counties, as 
well as by municipalities, nor is it too 
early for the taxpayer to take the neces- 
sary steps looking toward a reduction in 


state and county expenditures in 1927. 
On every hand he is being importuned 
at the present moment to give his sup- 
port at the polls to aspirants for state 
and county offices, and to prospective 
members of the legislature who will have 
a great deal to say in the determination 
of the cost of government in both state 
and county for the next two years. 
“Lower Taxes’’ Popular Tune 

All of these applicants for public of- 
fice will of course pledge economy, but 
many of them will promise to reduce 
taxes because they know that is some- 
thing the people like to hear, and be- 
cause that is the popular thing for can- 
didate for office to do. It is a tune all 
like to hear, and few and far between 
are the candidates who do not sing it in 
a pleasing manner. 

But no matter how convincingly or 
how vigorously the candidate may assert 
his economical intentions, it is up to the 
taxpayer to weigh carefully each and 
every candidate in the balance and for 
each taxpayer to determine for himself 
whether or not this or that aspirant for 
public office may be reasonably expect- 
ed to hold down public expenditures to 
the minimum without impairment of ef- 
ficiency. If a candidate has previously 
held office and is seeking reelection, the 
taxpayer has before him the candidate’s 
record. It is not likely that any person 
seeking reelection can be expected to 


execute a complete change in policy, but 
rather that he will continue the adminis- 
tration of his office and of public busi- 
ness along the lines which have 
governed him in the past. 

A Simple Test 

If the candidate is one who has not 
previously sought public office, the task 
before the taxpayer is more difficult. 
But if that candidate is a resident of the 
state, county or district, his past record 
as a business man is known, and the tax- 
payer should be able to determine for 
himself whether the candidate 
est, responsible and reliable, whether he 
has made a success of his own business, 
or if an employee, whether he has been 
diligent in serving his employer. The 
taxpayer can ask himself whether the 
man in seeking his support is one to 
whom he would entrust his own private 
business affairs, and whether he _ be- 
lieves that the candidate is a person to 
whom they could be entrusted safely 
and successfully. 

If these simple tests are carefully ap- 
plied by the taxpayers of this state to 
those who are seeking public office, it is 
safe to predict that the example of the 
federal government in reducing operat- 
ing costs can be followed next year and 
in the years to come by substantial re- 
ductions in state, county and municipal 
budgets, and that the taxpayer will find 
himself the beneficiary. 
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Albert Steinfeld ©. H. Pratt 
Samuel F. Smith David Babbitt- 
P. A. Tharaldson P. P. Greer 
John F. Nash C. W., Fairfield W. A. Julian 
Ernest R. Hall W. M. Adamson B. A. Packard 
W. H. Keegan M. Candelaria G. E. Greer 
Frank M. Pool H. W. Williams Fred Johnson 


sd@aress 911 communications to the Secretary, 
503 Luhrs Bldg., Phoenix, Arizona. 


Questions & Answers 


Q. Was it the intent of the Legis- 
lature in massing the law giving com- 
murities the right to form  Irrigating 
Districts that all lands in such Districts 
whether susceptible of irrigation or not 
should be taxed to vay for location of 


dam sites and reservoir sites even to the 


bed of the river which changed its chan- 
ne! during the great flood and possessed 
itself of land that previously 
farmed? 

A. Under the present law with ref- 
erence to irrigation districts, it was not 
the intent of the Legislature that lands 
not susceptible to irrigation should be 
included in such districts to be taxed not 
only for the location of dam sites and 
reservoirs or for other expenses of the 
district or for the payment of bonds and 
interest, but the law provides that when 
the hearing is had before the Board of 
Supervisors for the formation of such 
districts, the Board shall exclude such 
lands at the request of the owner. In the 


was 


event the owner has not made such re- 


quest and the lands are included within 
the irrigation district, we know of no 
provision of law whereby they can then 
be withdrawn. 
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According to figures compiled by the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, the taxpayers of the state of Arizo- 
na will be called upon to contribute 
$1,518,925.00 in taxes for the 
school fund during the year ending June 
30, 1927. This amount is arrived at by 


state 


multiplying the average daily attend- 
year of 1925-26 
which was 60,757, by $25, which is the 


per capita state tax levy. After deduct- 


ance for the school 


ing from this sum the appropriation of 
$107,200.00 made for the state depart- 
ment of education and adding estimated 


income from other sources of $225,500.- 


00, the state superintendent of public in- ° 


Estimate 


Arizona’s Contribution to Schools in the 
Current Fiscal Year 
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struction estimates the total amount to 
be apportioned to the counties at $1,- 
637, 225.00 for the school year of 1926- 
1927.6 LHissis equivalent to $26.95 per 
pupil. 

The revenue from other sources con- 
sists of money derived from interest on 
deferred payments on sales of school 
lands, interest from school funds loaned, 
income from school lands in National 
Forests, and miscellaneous revenue. 
to be ‘ap- 


portioned to each county, together with 


The estimated amount 


the average number of pupils in daily 
attendance in each county during the 


last school year, follows: 


4 


Amount to be Apportioned to Count-. 


ies trom State School Fund tor the Year 
Ending June 30, 1927 


GREENLEE 


HVS SEN EL OK) be AN a eae eee Set Sy n2 tases 2S 


1,592. $ 42,899.79 
8,605. 231,879.09 
1,454. 39,181.09 
5,672 152,843.95 
1,955. 52,681.58 
2,035 54,837.35 
19,058 513,557.83 
711. 19,159.39 
2,136 57,559.01 
6,699 180,518.63 
2,545 68,580.37 
1,594. 42,953.68 
4,181 112,665.83 
2,520 67,906.70 
$1,637,225.00 
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What a Farm Owner Must Pay in Taxes 
| Upon a $5,000.00 Farm In The 


Various Counties of Arizona 


“There is presented herewith a state- 
ment showing the 1925 tax rate per each 
$100.00 of assessed valuation in each of 
the counties of Arizona, and the amount 
of taxes required to be paid by property 
owners of the various counties on a farm 
whose valuation for assessment purposes 
is fixed at $5,000.00. This table does 
not include school district taxes or spec- 
ial taxes, such as those imposed for pow- 
er, irrigation or drainage districts, or 
other special purposes. 

Although designed to show the 
amount which must be paid in taxes by 
owners of farm property in the various 
counties, the table is equally applicable 
to any property assessed at $5,000.00 
and located outside of the corporate 
limits of a city or town. 

It will be noted that from the stand- 
point of taxation it is more advantageous 
generally speaking to own a farm in one 


of the so-called mining counties, than in 
the agricultural counties. In Cochise 
county the owner of a $5,000.00 farm 
was called upon last year to pay to the 
state and county only $66.50, while 
Apache county, which is largely an agri- 
cultural and stock-raising county, the 
taxes on a $5,000.00 farm were more 
than double what they would have been 
in Cochise county, or $142.75. 

From this table it develops that if the 


farms were equally distributed among 
the various counties that the average 


amount of taxes on a $5,000.00 farm in 


Arizona amounted to $107.03 in 1925. 


However, it will be observed that the 
counties in which the taxes were more 
than this average are all of them with 
one exception agricultural counties or 
counties usually rated as such, while 


those counties in which the taxes fell be- 
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low the average of $107.03 can boast of 
large producing mines in each instance, 
with one exception, Coconino County, 
where the lumber industry and exten- 
sive railroad mileage have operated to 
maintain the assessed valuation at a 
point conducive to a rate comparatively 
lower than the other counties in north- 
ern Arizona. 

The higher rates prevailing in the ag- 
ricultural counties may be ascribed in 
some instances to larger population, the 
fact that the population is more widely 
distributed, and to bond issues which in 


the past have been voted with alacrity, 


if not enthusiasm, without a great deal 


of consideration as to how or when the 
obligations thus incurred will be paid. 
The tax burden which has_ thus 


placed upon some of the counties is strik- 


been 


ingly set forth in the table subjoined. 


TAXES ON A $5,000.00 FARM 


County 


Maricopa 


Santa’ Cruz. ee eee eee eeee 


ee ee ee ee ee eee 


State County 

Rate Rate 

$.78 $ .55 
78 .756 
78 .7942 
78 1.035 
78 1.0605 
78 Live 
78 1.22 
78 1.44 
78 1.652 
78 1.74 
78 1.74 
78 1.793 
78 2.015 
78 2.075 


Total amount 


Total of State and 
State County Taxes 
and on $5,000.00 
County Assessed Val- 
Rate uation 

$1.33 $ 66.50 
1.536 76.80 
1.5742 78.71 
1.815 90.75 
1.8405 92.02 
1.96 98.00 
2.00 100.00 
nae 111.00 
2.432 121.60 
2.52 126.00 
2.52 126.00 
2.573 128.65 — 
2.795 139.75 
2.855 142.75 § 
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THE BURDEN IS ALREADY TOO HEAVY 


Everyone will concede that one of the most important factors affecting the prosperity of 
Arizona is that of the tax burden. As shown elsewhere in this issue, the cost of state govern- 
ment has increased during the past ten years 124%, while the valuation of taxable property 
within the state has increased less than 35%. The estimated increase in population is approx- 
imately 50%. 

The taxpayers of Arizona are being called upon to contribute two and a half million dol- 
lars more this year for the cost of the state government alone than they did ten years ago. 
Add the increase in county, municipal and school district taxes and the total additional burd- 
en becomes stupendous. 

Yet in the face of this alarming situation the people of this state are being urged to ap- 
prove an initiated measure which would result in virtually eliminating an item of $20,000,- 
000.00 from the assessed valuation of the state by granting what would amount in effect to 
exemption from taxation to automobiles. 

The total valuation of motor vehicles within the state of Arizona for the current year as 
fixed by the State Board of Equalization is $19,178,888.00. This is 2.94% of the total 
assessed valuation of the state. 

ADOPTION OF THE SO-CALLED KERBY AUTOMOBILE TAX LAW WOULD MEAN 
THAT OVER $130,000.00 IN STATE TAXES WOULD HAVE TO BE PAID BY OTHER 
PROPERTY, AND TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION COUNTY, CITY AND SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT TAXES, THE DEFICIT CREATED WOULD BE MORE THAN HALF A MILLION 
DOLLARS. 

With the third highest tax rate in her history and the fourth largest budget since she be- 
came a state, Arizona cannot afford at this time to dispense with $20,000,000.00 of assessed 
valuation. 


LOOK AT YOUR TAX NOTICES FOR 1926, AND VOTE NO ON NO. 307 NOVEMBER 
2ND. 
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State Valuation Shows Increase 


Salaries in Three Counties Atfected by New Classifications Due to Change 


For the first time since 1920, the valu- 
ation of taxable property within the 
state of Arizona shows an increase as 
compared with the assessed valuation of 
the preceding year. Not since earnings 
of the mining industry, computed at war 
prices, sent the valuation of the state’s 
taxable wealth soaring to the record 
peak of eight hundred and eighty-four 
millions, just before the post-war slump, 
has the state’s valuation shown a gain. 
In 1921 the valuation fell off fifty-four 
millions, in 1922 a decrease of ninety- 
eight million more was recorded, while 
in 1923 there was a further shrinkage of 
approximately thirty-five millions. In 
1924 this had diminished by about forty- 
eight millions more, and in 1925 the val- 
uation was nine millions below 1924, 
making a total loss in valuation of ap- 
proximately 244,000,000.00 since 1920. 

Increase of over twelve million dol- 
lars in the assessed valuation for 1926 as 
compared with 1925 marks the first 
movement back on the up-grade after 
the long decline, and may be taken to in- 
dicate that the major industries of the 
state are passing the corner and once 
more beginning the long task of retaking 
the ground lost during the years of de- 
pression. Whether such is actually the 
case may not be determined, however, 
by only one year’s assessment. If 1927 
and 1928 continue to show increased 
valuations, then it may be assumed that 
the taxable wealth of the state reached 
the bottom of the trough in 1925, and 
that it is headed once more toward a 
crest, or at least a point of stabilization 
above the low point. 

Arizona On The Up Grade 

If, as the increased valuation would 
indicate, conditions in Arizona are again 
on the up-grade, it becomes imperative 
that everything possible should be done 
to foster and encourage the continuation 
of progress in that direction. Certainly 
it is no time for reckless spending, for 
extravagant appropriations, or for any 
relaxation of efforts toward strict econ- 
omy. If taxable wealth in this state is to 
continue to increase, every effort must 
be put forward to encourage its develop- 
ment. New capital must be invited into 
the state and one of the most effective 
ways to attract it is through the lower- 
ing of taxes, and increased efficiency 


in.the administration of the various func- 


in County Valuations 


tions of the government, state, county 
and local. 

In spite of the increase in valuation 
for the state as a whole, half the coun- 
ties of the state show decreases in 
assessed valuation for 1926 as compared 
with 1925, leaving it to seven counties to 
provide the net increase of $12,267,- 
542.00. 

The counties whose assessed valua- 
tions show decreases are Apache, Coco- 
nino, Gila, Graham, Navajo, Santa Cruz 
and Yavapai. Cochise, Greenlee, Mari- 
copa, Mohave, Pima, Pinal and Yuma all 
show increases sufficient to offset the 
shrinkage in valuation in the other seven 
counties and to add to the state the $12,- 
000,000.00 increase above referred to. 


County Salaries Affected 


The changes in assessed valuation will 
affect the salaries in three counties by 
reason of the fact that county salaries 
are automatically determined by the as- 
sessed valuation of the county. Under 
the new valuations, Graham and Santa 
Cruz counties both find their total 
assessed valuation sinking below $12,- 
000,000.00 and the salaries of their 
county officers will therefore be re- 
duced. Mohave county, which last year 
was a county of the third class, finds its 
assessed valuation increased to over the 


$15,000,000.00 mark, and consequently 
becomes a county of the second class. 
Salaries of county officers in that county 
will therefore be increased. 


The Taxpayer’s Task 


Now that Arizona appears to be once 
more on the up-grade in so far as taxable 
wealth is concerned, let us resolve to 
speed the day of her return to the more 
prosperous condition which obtained six 
years ago, and to assist our state in re- 
gaining as much as possible of the ground 
lost. With the assessed valuation that is 
still $232,000,000.00 below what it was 
in 1920, with ever increasing demands 
for new expenditures and increased ap- 
propriations for this or that activity, 
with a proposal that one important class 
of property, automobiles, be granted 
exemption from taxation, is it not time 
to go slow, to weigh carefully every pro- 


posed item of public expenditure, every 
plausible bond issue that comes along, 
and to examine with the greatest care 
the caliber and responsibility of those 
who will meet as members of the Ejighth 
State Legislature next January to fix the 
appropriations for the ensuing two 
years? 

The final valuations by counties fol- 
low: 


FINAL VALUATIONS OF ALL PROPERTY FOR TAXATION PURPOSES, © 
1925 & 1926 


As fixed by State Board of Equalization. By Counties. 


Apache 
Cochise 
Coconino 
Gila 
Graham 
Greenlee 
Maricopa 
Mohave 


Pinal 
Santa Cruz 
Yavapai 
Yuma 


$640,895,855.00 


Final Valuations. 
1925 1926 
8,904,063.00 8,739,092.00 


108,146,537.00 
20,262,659.00 
83,654,866.00 
12,091,714.00 
21,682,358.00 
117,522,692.00 
14,518,452.00 
11,188,394.00 
66,803,833.00 
47,700,829.00 
12,012,747.00 
93,699,894.00 
22,706,817.00 


108,563,443.00 
2.0,089,113.00 
82,801,627.00 
11,993,206.00 
23,146,182.00 
119,953,042.00 
15,169,636.00 
10,828,373.00 
69,185,572.00 
54,22.6,642.00 
11,953,504.00 
93,394,465.00 
23,119,500.00 


PUNE 


$653,163,397.00 
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How Far Shall Generosity Go? 


Do the people of Arizona want to ex- 
empt automobiles from taxation, and 
make up the loss in taxes thereby 
curred by placing an additional burden 
on all other classes of property? 


in- 


That, in effect, is the question which 
will be submitted to the voters of the 
state on November 2, in the measure cre- 

ating another state department to collect 
a nominal fee based on the weight of 
automobiles. 

Do the people of Arizona want to 
make up by means of additional taxes on 
their farms, their homes, their livestock, 
and their industries, half a million dol- 
lars that will be taken out of the pub- 
lic revenue if this measure carries? 

Do the people of Maricopa county, for 
example, wish to let the auto owner go 
virtually scot-free of his share of the 
cost of government, including the ex- 
pense of building and maintaining of the 

roads he uses, and are they willing to 
contribute over $100,000.00 in taxes to 
make up for his share? 

Do the people of the city of Phoenix, 
for instance, wish to make the owners 
who use the city streets a present of over 
$52,000.00 and tax themselves to pay 
for the gift? 

Do the people of the other counties 
and cities in the state wish to be propor- 
tionately generous to the owners of auto- 
mobiles and trucks by virtually exempt- 
ing them from taxation? Are they ready 
to dig down in their own pockets as tax- 
payers on ranches and farms, on homes 


Would Curb H baat higeis 


Alarmed at the constantly growing 
‘menace to the improved highways of 
‘California by the increasing number of 
theavy trucks and trailers, State High- 
‘way Engineer Robert M. Morton is plan- 


ning on lodging a protest with the State 


(Railroad Commission against issuing ad- 


‘ditional franchises for freight hauling. 


PR PITT 


and stores, on horses, cattle and sheep 
and make up the deficit? 

Finally do the parents of school child- 
ren want to see each school district suf- 
fer a material shrinkage in assessed val- 
uation, and make up by paying higher 
taxes than they are now paying on prop- 
erty other than automobiles, the saving 
that will be enjoyed by the auto owner 
and truck operator? 

In state taxes alone, based on the rate 
and valuation for the current year the 
loss will amount to approximately $134,- 
000.00. 

Maricopa county will lose over $100,- 
000.00. 

The city of Phoenix will lose 
$52,000.00. 

The school district in which Phoenix 
is located will lose nearly $50,000.00. It 
might meet the emergency by dismissing 
24 teachers and closing three or four 
schools. The city might dismiss half of 
its policemen or half its firemen and the 
county might eliminate all appropria- 
tion for the sheriff’s office and the coun 
ty recorder’s office. EVERY OTHER 
COMMUNITY IN THE STATE FACES 
A PROPORTIONATE LOSS IN REV- 
EINUE. 

It is inconceivable, of course, that such 
important activities would be suspended. 
On every hand vigorous protests would 
be heard against even a suggestion that 
they be dispensed with. 

But they will either have to be discon- 
tinued or the money to maintain them 


about 


“Many applications are on file with 
the railroad commission,” said Morton, 
‘for franchises to haul by truck parallel 
to existing railroad. facilities. Any :con- 
venience or necessity that may exist for 
the granting of these franchises is far 


overbalanced by the rapid depreciation 


of the public’s investment in pavements: °. 


will have to be raised by taxes on other 
property than motor vehicles. For the 
taxes from automobiles just about pay 
for these activities at the present time. If 
the so-called Kerby measure is adopted, 
this reverue will be abolished. 


CAN WE AFFORD TO BE SO GEN- 
EROUS? 

In addition to depriving the state, the 
counties, the cities and towns of the tax- 
es on property valued in the aggregate 
at approximately $20,000,000.00 the 
proposed measure creates a brand new 
state department in addition to all those 
now in existence, to administer the new 
law and collect nominal fees from auto- 
mobile owners. This work has hereto- 
fore been done by the Secretary of State, 
whose salary under the measure spon- 
sored by Mr. Kerby, is to remain un- 
changed at $5,500.00 a year. 

With the state valuation just begin- 
ning to climb back up the hill, after hav- 
ing slumped over $240,000,000.00 in the 
past six years, with state, county, muni- 
cipal and school district expense con- 
stantly mounting, it is hard to believe 
that the people of Arizona will allow 
themselves to be duped into voting for a 
measure which will result only in releas- 


ing one class of property from its just 
share of the cost of the government, and 
saddling a larger burden on every other 
class of property in the state. 

VOTE NO ON Number 307, Novem- 


ber 2nd! 


“No highway, however well built, can 
withstand for very long the wear and 
tear occasioned by heavy 
loads. The loss to the public lies in the 
expense 


continual 


vastly increased maintenance 


where truck lines are permitted to oper- 
ate, and in the danger and inconvenience 


-.to the other 99 per cent of the highway: 


traffic,”’ 
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THEN AND NOW 


Comparing the Costs of the State Ten Years Ago With the Present 


During the next ten months the tax- 
payers of Arizona will be called upon to 
pay into the state treasury to meet the 
expenditures of state departments and 
institutions, $4,376,064.46. This is nearly 
two and one-half million dollars more 
than was required to meet the cost of 
operating the state government ten 
years ago, or to be exact, an increase of 
$2,430,438.46 over the amount raised by 
taxation for state purposes for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1917. 

Inasmuch as neither the population nor 
the resources of the state have shown 
an increase of 124 per cent during the 
last ten years, it would appear that some 
comparison of the items of necessary ex- 
penditure ten years ago and the amounts 
which the taxpayer is being called upon 
to provide during the current fiscal year 
would be profitable, and _ incidentally 
would tend to show where this large in- 
crease is being expended. 

There is therefore published herewith 
in parallel columns, the budget of ten 
years ago and the budget for the current 
fiscal year, from which the taxpayer can 
see for himself the increases that have 
taken place in the budgets of the various 
departments, and can judge for himself 
whether or not such increased expendi- 
tures have been justified. 

It will be noted that an increase of 
over a million dollars has taken place in 
the amount of the state school fund dur- 
ing the ten-year period, and that the 
University of Arizona is to receive dur- 
ing the current fiscal year more than 
$400,000.00 than was required ten years 
ago. During the last fiscal year the bud- 
get requirements of the university were 
nearly twice what they are for the cur- 
rent year, owing largely to appropria- 
tions for additional buildings and im- 
provements. 

Even a casual comparison of the bud- 
gets of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1917 and June 30, 1927 will show that 
in only a very few instances, have there 
been any decreases in the appropriation. 
In every other instance the amount of 
the appropriation has been increased, 
frequently doubled, trebled or quad- 
rupled. 

From this comparative statement it 
must be apparent even to those whose in- 


terest in the problem of rising costs of 
government is negligible, that the tax 
burden in Arizona is increasing far more 


rapidly than the creation of taxable 
wealth, or population. A startling num- 
ber of new items of appropriation will be 
found to have added themselves to the 
list which makes up the budget during 
the decade. The taxpayer may well ask 
himself whether or not each and every 


one of these new activities is necessary, 
and whether the amount of public money 
turned over to it to expend appears in 
the light of economy to be a justifiable 
expenditure. 


The comparative statement follows: 


State Budget Ten Years Ago and Now 


EDUCATIONAL GROUP 


Common Schools 
Vocational Education 


University of Arizona 
County Scholarships 
Tempe Teachers College 
Northern Arizona Teachers’ College .. 
Historian 
Pioneer’s Historical Society 


PUBLIC WORKS GROUP 


Roads and Bridges 
Capitol Bldg. & Grounds 
Water Department 


AGRICULTURAL GROUP 


Agriculture & Horticulture 


Live Stock Sanitary Board 
Sheep Sanitary Commission ................ 
Veterinarian g:t24..10 eee a eee 


Land Department 


DairysCommissionp =e eee 


Rodent & Predatory Animal Control .. 


Northern Arizona Fair 


HEALTH, CHARITABLE & PENAL 
GROUP 


Asylum for Insane 


Pioneers’ Home 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1927. 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1917. 


$ 500,000.00 $1,529,000.00 
45,000.00 81,100.00 
276,581.00 690,365.40 
7,000.00 
100,000.00 151,385.00 
60,071.00 143,765.00 
5,350.00 6,200.00 
1,250.00 1,440.00 
$ 988,252.00 $2,610,255.40 
$ 318,500.00 $ 653,163.40 
20,000.00 34,910.00 
56,900.00 
$ 338,500.00 $ 744,973.40 
$ 14,000.00 $ 100,000.00 
10,450.00 69,000.00 
4,500.00 9,100.00 
3,300.00 3,300.00 
40,000.00 
50,000.00 64,520.00 
9,045.00 
30,000.00 

2,500.00 
23,000.00 73,350.00 
4,000.00 2,900.00 
25,000.00 


$ 111,750.00 $ 426,215.00 


$ 95,000.00 $ 151,820.00 
16,000.00 56,160.00 
25,500.00 60,110.00 
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Year Ending 


June 30, 1917. 


HEALTH, CHARITABLE & PENAL 


GROUP 
Prignimemeeree so a 85,000.00 
Peruorsveandab aroles: gi e52.)<.. 2.5.3 1,000.00 
Peete Lh eer Senn re 5,800.00 
Nae Pel) 4,500.00 
TRONS oo Bes eae 300.00 


PeRerermnmIOVINeNt 2) eee 
LLG Gt ee. ce 


$ 233,100.00 


ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP 


Aurcaiomand Banking .................... $ 16,400.00 


Boardsarsirectors «.....27 28a. 8,500.00 
ER Se ly ee ek ae ae 17,150.00 
PAaeonimission ......0 wee ee 19,400.00 
pieawlressurer:.- 52. sik ee 5,750.00 


LLNS POUL Olas sik ene eg ee ie 13.800.00 


BBETCLARG OlfotntOme set... ee 19,800.00 
DlALemMIceLInInOT se uae Se ee 5,600.09 
GCornorations.cCommission seek! 2... 39 532.00 
Weights and Measures ........................ 4,700.00 
Pte tON DONS oko oe 550.00 
err MRE POLS 20 ce na 3,000.9) 
Pmcitteets OF MISSION 92>. wore 100.00 
Se CiAemMOXAMINEYS! 2... eee ee 500.00 


nCUsiriale COMMISSION =e 


$ 154,782.00 


LEGAL GROUP 


AncormeyeGeneralt sore oe $ 19,900.00 
LEV ARES oe a On er ori 450.00 
UGUL wGOMNMNssIONers’s. 1 eee 100.00 
TE Wa LEAT ae, See oe 2,400.00 
BH DeriOTmm@ourt ser eye es 25,750.00 
SLL DIeiiemGour tresses eee en 22,140.00 
sep Isis CUT CMe so eee...) ek A 50,000.00 


$ 120,740.00 


MILITARY & LAND SETTLEMENT 
FOR SOLDIERS GROUP 


INGMOnaINMG NAT tne. $ 36,500.00 


$ 36,500.00 


INTEREST, REDEMPTION, RELIEF 
AND MISCELLANEOUS GROUP 
InteGLesumOneStaterdeDum = ee $ 43,070.00 
PTeeresncONs WaAlT ATI LS 2.60. eee coe nce 1,500.00 
MeEOEND LONG OL DONdS =... ie eee 6,500.00 
PIS TPS S USSU hy: cok en Rea oe 
$ 51,070.00 
“HESS HEY 4 0G if iW Bd ee ee oe oe $2,034,694.00 
Re UES aE SOO sae Se 8 ieee ao 121,715.00 


$2,156,409.00 


Peducto wer INnComer.= |... $ 210,783.00 
TOTAL AMOUNT RAISED BY TAXES $1,945,626.00 
JSD pcs | lore ele ee ee A a .40 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1927. 


144,610.00 
750.00 
21,855.00 
5,550.00 
1,500.00 
2,500.00 
30,000.00 


$ 474,855.00 


$ 40,481.00 
13,075.00 
35,483.00 
23,400.00 
19,050.00 
18,375.00 
46 200.00 
18,300.90 
87,240.00 

5,090 00 
600.00 


1,000.00 


150,000.00 


$ 458,204.00 


$ 27,500.00 
600.00 

100.00 
12,990.00 
36,300.00 
27,600.00 


$ 105,090.00 


$ 32,915.00 
5,000.00 


$ 637,915.00 


$54,863.76 
28,122.37 
29,198.88 
1,614.00 


$ 113,799.01 
$4,971,306.81 
114,257.65 


$5,085,564.46 


$ 709,500.00 

$4,376,064.46 

.67 
$653,163,397.00 
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TheProposed“High- 
way Finance 
Bill” 


Proponents of a large state bond _ is- 
sue for highway purposes will make ev- 
ery effort to have the next legislature 
call a special election for the purpose of 
amending the constitution, thus giving 
force and effect to provisions for a ten 
million dollar bond issue contained in 
the Highway Finance Measure, if the 
latter is approved by the voters at the 
gereral election November 2nd. 

That such is the case and that a deter- 
mined campaign to raise the limitation 
on the bonded indebtedness of the state 
wil! be waged at the next session of the 
legisl>ture is indicated by the following 
assertion ccntained in the argument in 
favor of the proposed “Highway Fi- 
nance Bill’? prepared by the Arizona 
Good Reads Association and published 
in the official publicity pamphlet now 
being mailed by the Secretary of State 
to all the voters of the state: 

“WHILE THIS BILL DOES NOT IT- 
SELF PROVIDE FOR A BOND ISSUE 
BASED ON ANTICIPATED RECEIPTS, 
IT DCES,. HOWEVER, SET THE MA- 
CHINERY SHOULD THE STATE LEG- 
ISLATURE, AT A SESSION AFTER 
ITS ENACTMENT, SEE FIT TO CALL 
A SPRICIAL ELECTION FOR THAT 
PURPOSE.” 

Therein lies the dangerous joker in a 
measure whose bond issue provisions un- 
der existing circumstances would be, as 
explained in detail elsewhere in this is- 
sue, entirely without force and _ effect. 
Failure of proponents of the scheme to 
secure a sufficient number of signatures 
to the twin proposal which would have 
amended the constitution and legalized 
the issuance of ten million dollars in 
state bonds, left the bond issue pro- 
visions of the bill invalid and ineffective. 
If adopted November 2nd, the measure 
will not in itself increase the bonded in- 
debtedness of the state one cent. But its 
bond issue provisions can be made _ ef- 
fective AT ANY TIME IN THE FU- 
TURE by the simple expedient of per- 
suading the legislature to call a special 
election for the purpose of submitting a 
proposed constitutional amendment to 
the people. 

“Let the people vote on it!” is a slogan 
that carries a strong appeal to members 
of the legislature, and few and far be- 
tween have been the senators and rep- 
resentatives who have had the temerity 
to oppose the suggestion that any given 
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proposal be submitted to the people. As 
a result Arizona has had its full share of 
expensive special elections for the pur- 
pose of submitting to the people ques- 
tions which they themselves were not 
sufficiently concerned in to initiate. 
Whether the people of the state de- 
sire to add to the burden of bonded in- 
debtedness which—in some counties at 
least—is becoming almost unbearable, 
an additional obligation aggregating 
SEVENTEEN AND A HALF MILLION 
DOLLARS remains to be seen. They 
will be in a fair way to assuming it if 
they permit themselves to be induced in- 
to approving the proposed “Highway 
Finance Bill’ on November 2nd, even 
though it be argued, and is true, that 
that measure in itself will not add to the 
bonded indebtedness of the state. But it 
contains within it the entire machinery 
for adding a state bond issue of ten mil- 
lion dollars, which with interest at five 
per cent for a term of fifteen years ag- 
gregates seventeen and a half millions 
in obligations to retire which “the full 
faith and credit of the State of Arizona”’ 


is to be pledged. 
ALL THAT WILL BE 
TIE THIS SEVENTEEN 


NEEDED TO 
MILLION 


ARIZONA TAXPAYERS’ MAGAZINE 
DOLLAR MILLSTONE AROUND THE 
NECK OF THE) TAXPAYER WILL BE 
THE PASSAGE OF A BRIEF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENT, AT ANY 
SUBSEQUENT DATE THAT A LEGIS- 
LATURE MAY SEE FIT TO SUBMIT IT 
TO THE PEOPLE. 

As shown in another column, the ‘“‘ne- 
cessity’”’ for passage of this measure at 
the general election to save the ten cent 
road levy, the gasoline tax and the mo- 
tor bus and truck tax is entirely unfound- 
ed, as none of these measures will cease 
to function until May, 1927, TWO 
MONTHS AFTER THE NEXT SESSION 
OF THE LEGISLATURE. The argument 
that the bill should be approved in order 
to continue these laws in effect, there- 
fore, becomes without effect. 

Although there are features of the 
bill which have merit, and many persons 
have been led to endorse the measure 
through the belief that it is necessary to 
continue in effect the taxes above men- 
tioned, it would appear that THE) REAL 
REASON BACK OF THE HIGHWAY 
FINANCE MEASURE IS TO PUT OVER 
A BIG STATE BOND ISSUE, WHICH 
WILL BE A LIEN AGAINST ALL OF 
THE TAXABLE!) PROPERTY OF THE 


STATE. 


Automobile Tax Proposal Draws Fire 


Many State Papers Attack Kerby Pro- 
posal for New State Department 
And Exemption of Automo- 
biles From Taxation 


That the people of Arizona are rapid- 
ly awakening to the menace of the Kerby 
automobile tax bill is indicated by com- 
ments appearing in the press of the 
state relative to the proposal to create a 
new state department with blanket 
authority to spend ‘‘as much as may be 
necessary” while at the same time lop- 
ping twenty millions in taxable wealth 
off the assessment rolls. From various 
parts of the state come reports indicating 
that proponents of the Kerby measure 
are having a difficult time convincing 
the people that they should exempt one 
class of property from taxation at the 
expense of all other classes. 

Indicative of the reaction of the peo- 
ple to the proposals are the following 
editorial comments: i 

The Tombstone Epitaph states in part 
as follows: 

“The most vicious part of the whole 
measure is that automobiles valued at 
millions of dollars are exempted from 


all school taxes, road taxes, taxes neces- 
sary to take care of our bonded indebt- 
edness. This source of taxable wealth is 
to be wiped out forever in lieu of all tax- 
es Mr. Automobile Owner is to pay an 
insignificant license fee, based on the 
weight of the car, the fixed fee, regard- 
less of the county or state tax rate for 
that year to be paid direct to a new auto- 
mobile department to be operated at an 
expense of not less than $50,000.00 per 
year. 

“Since statehood this is the most 
vicious initiative measure that has ever 
been proposed. It is class legislation. It 
is a sop to the auto owners of the state 
in exchange for their votes. It is a ‘‘vote 
catcher!” 

Under the heading “A _ Lovely 
Scheme” the Mesa Journal Tribune says: 

“Arizonans will do well to scrutinize 
vith care the initiated measure fathered 
by Secretary of State James H. Kerby, 
the object of which is to create an entire- 
ly new department for the registration 
and licensing of motor vehicles. To say 
nothing of the fact that if adopted it will 
saddle an additional expense upon a 
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state already overburdened almost be- 
yond the limit of endurance, there are 
many features of this bill which brand it 
as a cunning scheme on the originator 
to perpetuate himself in office ..... 
It is hardly thinkable that the democrat- 
ic voters of Arizona, after they have had 
time to digest the provisions of Kerby’s 
motor vehicle department bill will re- 
nominate its author. It is less likely that 


the people of the state will approve a 
measure which might better be entitled 
‘An act to give Jim Kerby a job at 
$400.00 a month for six years.” 

Calling upon the taxpayers to arouse 
themselves and oppose this “iniquitous 
and vicious proposition” the Graham 
Guardian, after outlining provisions of 
the measure, says: 

“How do you like it? Taxpayers, 
wake up. Go to the polls and repudiate 
the man, whoever he may be, who thinks 
we are a lot of simpletons. If you really 
meant it when you say you want to help 
reduce the cost of state government 
when and where possible, the opportuni- 
ty now presents itself.” 


ae 
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DISTRIBUTION 


OF THE TAX 


BURDEN 


The final valuations of all property 
within the State of Arizona as fixed by 
the State Board of Equalization for tax- 
ation purposes show a total of $653,163,- 
397.00, or an increase of about twelve 
and a half million dollars from last year. 

A summary of the final valuations by 
classifications, showing the distribu- 
tion of the tax burden for the current 
year is published herewith. It will be 
noted that, as in the past, mining re- 
mains the principal industry of the state, 


and that the mining industry bears 
forty-two and a half per cent of the tax 
burden of the state. Railroads are the 
next largest taxpaying group with ap- 
proximately sixteen per cent of the tax 
burden of the state placed upon them. 
Lands and improvements on lands bears 
thirteen and seven-hundredths per cent 
of the tax burden, while city and town 
lots and improvements thereon contrib- 
ute a trifle over fourteen per cent. The 
table of final valuations follows: 


SUMMARY OF FINAL VALUATIONS BY GENERAL CLASSIFICATIONS 1926 
As Fixed by State Board of Equalization. 


Description cf Property 
Lands 
Improvements on Lands 
City and Town Lots 
Improvements on city & town lots 
Productive patented & unpatented 
}) mines 
Non-productive patented and un- 

patented mines 
Smelter, concentrators and all 

other mining property 


Banks 


Motor Vehicles 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Railroads 
Water works, street railways, and 


CLOCEICr IML op lalits ts. cern s.-.2000-- 5-203. 


Live Stock 


(eG MR Sie 2 See ee eee eee 


Less real estate and personal prop- 


erty of banks doubly included above .. 


Valuatisn Sub- 


Percent of 
Total State 


RECAPITULATION 


Lands and Improvements 
City Lots and Improvements 
All Mining Property 
Railroads 
Public Utilities including 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Live Stock 
All other property 


(UCU LUE Eo ee: +1 ae ee a ere aes 


Less Real Estate and Personal Prop- 


erty of Banks doubly included in above 


ject to Taxation Valuation. 
$ 75,822,080.00 Peel. 
9,511,862.00 1.46% 
388,921,902.00 5.96% 
§4,992131.00 8.42% 
207,305,148.00 31.74% 
7,936,629.00 1.22% 
62,563,707.00 9.58% 
9°954,147.00 oe 
212 00,220.00 3.25% 
19,178,888.00 2.94% 
5,108,298.00 .78 % 
103,150,785.00 15.79 % 
9,966,036.00 1.52% 
16,072,577.00 2.46 % 
15,804,565.00 2.41% 
$657,505,584.00 100.66 % 
4,342,187.00 .66 % 
$653,163,397.00 100. % 
$ 85,333,942.00 13.07% 
93,914,0383.00 14.38% 
277,805,484.00 42.54% 
103,150,785.00 15.79% 
15,074,334.00 2.380% 
16,072,577.00 2.46 % 
66,154,429.00 10.12% 
$657,505,584.00 100.66 % 
4,342,187.00 .66% 
$653,163,397.00 100.00% 
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Questions 
and 


Answers 


Q. Inthe publicity pamphlet the Ari- 
zona Good Roads Association states in 
its argument in favor of the highway fi- 
nance bill that the present bill under 
which the ten-cent levy, the three-cent 
gasoline tax and the motor bus and truck 
tax are collected, ceases to function 
about the 15th of next December. Will 
you please explain why it will cease to 
function on this date? 


A. The law authorizing the above 
taxes will not cease to function by the 
15th of next December but will be in ef- 
fect until May, 1927, as shown by the 
following figures taken from the records 
of the State Auditor’s office. 

In the legislative act providing for the 
10c Road Levy, the gasoline tax, and 
the motor bus and truck tax, among oth- 
er things the sum of $1,550,000.00 was 
authorized to be raised as applicable to 
the 25% State Road Fund and _ that 
these taxes shall be in effect until this 
sum has been paid into the 25% Road 
Fund. Of this amount $1,140,882.49 was 
raised to the date of June 30, 1926, 
leaving a balance of $409,117.51 to be 
raised. From this last amount the sum 
of $163,290.85 must be deducted as cov- 
ering the proportion of the ten cent levy 
for 1926 which will be credited to the 
25% fund leaving a balance authorized 
to be raised of $245,826.66 which 
amount is to be received from the month- 
ly receipts from the gasoline tax and the 
motor bus and truck tax. Based on the 
average receipts from this source for 
April, May and June of this year, the 
monthly income amounts to $21,982.86 
so that it will be at least eleven months 
from June 30, 1926, before the balance 
of $245,826.66 is paid into the 25% fund 
and the present law becomes ineffective. 

This period will carry entirely beyond 
the meeting of the next State Legisla- 
ture which undoubtedly will make pro- 
vision for the continuation of the above 
taxes. 


O 


Q. When do State and County taxes 
become delinquent, whose duty is it to 
collect them, and what are the penalties 
for non-payment? 


A. State and County taxes are pay- 
able in two installments. The first pay- 
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ment is due on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember and becomes delinquent the first 
Monday in November. The second pay- 
ment or installment is due the first Mon- 
day in March following, and becomes de- 
linquent on the first Monday in May 
following. The taxes are collected by 
the County Treasurer who, for that pur- 
pose, is Ex-Officio Tax Collector. The 
Treasurer receives the tax roll from the 
Board of Supervisors on or before the 
first Monday of September of each year, 
and then publishes an official notice 
specifying that the assessment and tax 
roll of the county for the current year is 
then in his possession for the collection 
of the taxes levied, and which notice 
specifies that one-half of the taxes, as 
assessed, will be due and payable on the 
first Monday of September, and will be 
delinquent on the first Monday in No- 
vember, that the remaining half of the 
taxes will be due on the first Monday in 
March next, and will be delinquent on 
the first Monday in May next, and speci- 
fies that unless the taxes are paid before 
delinquency, four per cent (4%) there- 
of will be added as a penalty, and inter- 
est from the time of delinquency, at the 
rate of ten per cent (10%) per annum, 
on the amount of taxes, will be charged. 
For all taxes that are delinquent the 
Treasurer makes-up a delinquent list, 
the first list being made on the last day 
of December, covering the first install- 
ment of taxes, and the last list on the 
first day of June, covering the second in- 
stallment. On the first Monday in Janu- 
ary and the first Monday in July of each 
year, the Clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors transmits to the State Treasurer 
and the State Tax Commission a written 
statement showing the amount of the 
delinquent tax roll. On the last day of 
December and the first day of June of 
each year, the Board of Supervisors are 
required by law to examine and com- 
pare the delinquent list and after the 
same has been corrected, the Chairman 
of the Board certifies the same as cor- 
rect. Within ten days after the last day 
of June of each year, the County Treas- 
urer makes what is termed a “back tax 
book” from the delinquent list, and it be- 
comes his duty to proceed to collect the 
taxes set out in the back tax book, and 
he is empowered by law to levy upon, 
and size personal property and sell the 
same for taxes. The law also provides 
that, not earlier than sixty days, nor lat- 
er than six months after the second in- 
stallment of taxes becomes delinquent, 
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suit shall be filed by the County Treas- 
urer to enforce the payment of the coun- 
ty taxes in the Superior Court, and it be- 
comes the duty of the County Attorney 
to prepare all pleadings, papers, and no- 
tices, and to conduct all suits for the col- 
lection of delinquent taxes. 


Before the property assessed can be 
relieved of the lien of taxes after de- 
linquency, the four per cent (4%) of the 
amount must be paid, together with the 
ten per cent (10%) from the date of de- 
linquency, and all costs and expenses of 
any suit filed, so that it will be seen that 
if taxes are delinquent for one yeay, an 
additional fourteen per cent (14%) of 
the original amount of the taxes, togeth- 
er with costs and expenses, is attached to 
the burden of the taxpayer. 


1] 


Q. The proposed highway finance 
bill provides for a state highway bond 
issue in the sum of ten million dollars, 
but its proponents failed to initiate a 
constitutional amendment to raise the 
limitation on the state’s indebtedness to 
include that sum. What effect, if any, 
would adoption of the highway finance 
bill at the general election have on the 
bonded indebtedness of the state? 


A. The proposed highway finance 
bill, which will be submitted to the vot- 
ers at the General Election in November, 
will have no effect upon the present lim- 
it of bonded indebtedness for the state of 
Arizona. Sections 1 and 2 of Subdivision 
4 of the proposed bill, which can be 
found at page 37 of the Publicity Pam- 
phliet sent to all registered voters by the 
Secretary of-State, provides that ten 
million dollars shall be issued in bonds 
by the Loan Commissioners of the State, 
but in the absence of a_ constitutional 
amendment providing for raising the 
present limit of bonded indebtedness, 
these provisions of the proposed bill can- 
not be carried into effect. Section 5 of 
Article IX of the Constitution of the 
State of Arizona, provides as follows: 


“The State may contract debts to 
supply the casual deficits or failures 
in revenues, or to meet expenses not 
otherwise provided for; but the ag- 
gregate amount of such debts, dir- 
ect and contingent, whether con- 
tracted by virtue of one or more 
laws, or at different periods of 
time, shall never exceed the sum of 
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three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars; and the money arising from ~ 
the creation of such debts shall be 
applied to the purpose for which it 
was obtained or to repay the debts 
so contracted, and to no other pur- 
pose. 


“In addition to the above limited 
power to contract debts the State 
may borrow money to repeal inva- 
sion, suppress insurrection, or de- 


fend the State in time of war; but 
the money thus raised shall be ap- 
plied exclusively to the object for 
which the loan shall have been 
authorized or to the payment of the 
debt thereby created. No money 
shall be paid out of the State 
treasury, except in the manner pro- 
vided by law.”’ 


It will thus be seen that the State cannot 
issue bonds until this provision of our 
present Constitution has been changed, 
and it is generally thought by the legal 
fraternity that no bonds of the State can 
be issued, with the exception of what are 
termed Tax Anticipation Bonds, at this 
time, for the reason that the present 
bonded indebtedness is in excess of 
Three hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 
lars. Tax Anticipation Bonds have been 
issued by the State at various times in 
large amounts under the existing law, 
for the purpose of providing money in 
advance of the collection of taxes actual- 
ly levied. The theory of the right of the 
State to issue Tax Anticipation Bonds is 
that such bonds do not raise the debt 
the 
State greater in amount than is evi- 
denced by the Tax Anticipation Bonds, 
which are usually issued twice each 
year, run for a few months, and are then 
redeemed. It may be said that the pro- 
ponents of the proposed highway fi- 
nance bill, spoken of above, submitted 


limit, inasmuch as taxes are due 


to the voters for signatures an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which would 
enable the state to issue the bonds, but 
sufficient signatures were not obtained 
prior to the expiration of the time for fil- 
ing the petitions. Various attempts have 
been made by measures submitted to 
the voters during the past years to 
amend the Constitution for the issuance 
of bonds for all sorts of purposes, but 
the voters have uniformly declined to 
raise the debt limit of the State itself be- 
yond the amount provided for in the 
Constitution. 
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ECONOMY IN THE EXPENDITURE OF PUBLIC MONEY 


ARIZONA 


_ VOLUME THIRTEEN PHOENIX,’ ARIZONA, OCTOBER, 1926 NUMBER TEN 


If You Oppose Higher Taxes Vote “No” on These 
Measures 


Two measures whose adoption will certainly result in increasing the already heavy tax burden in 
Arizona will appear on the ballot November 2nd. It is to the interest of every property taxpayer in the 
state to oppose these measures. 

The most vicious of the two proposals is the so-called ‘‘Automobile Tax Reduction Law,” sponsored by 


the Secretary of State, and backed by automobile dealers. Adoption of this measure will remove from 
the tax rolls of the state TWENTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, and will place the burden of taxation hereto- 
fore borne by this valuation on other classes of property. If it is adopted, the taxpayers of the state will 


be called upon to provide APPROXIMATELY HALF A MILLION DOLLARS OF REVENUE PER ANNUM 
now received from taxation on automobiles. 

The measure is not only unfair and un-American because it exempts one class of property owners at 
the expense of the others, but is also contrary to sound business principles. It creates another state depart- 
ment with an unlimited appropriation to perform duties already being discharged by the Secretary of State, 
yet at the same time expressly provided that the salary of the latter official, which was increased $2,000.0 
0 in 1925, SHALL NOT BE REDUCED. 

Automobiles in Arizona are not overtaxed. Only one state in the union has a lower motor vehicle 
license fee per car than Arizona. FORTY-SIX OTHER STATES AND THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 
IMPOSE HIGHER LICENSE FEES THAN ARIZONA. Yet it is now proposed to abolish these taxes and sub- 
stitute a nominal fee which dees not bid fair to pay ‘the expenses of collection. 

The so-called “State Highway Department aoe ie Bill” is designed to pave the way for a state bond is- 
sue of ten million dollars. If its supporters had start¢d’ a few days sooner, a constitutional amendment in- 
creasing the limitation on the bonded indebtedness of the state by ten million dollars would in all probability 
have appeared on the ballot. The bill as it now stands would +e-enact the ten-cent road levy, the gasoline and 
bus and truck taxes, which it has been shown will not“ ex ire until after the next session of the legislature. 
Adoption of this measure will, in the words of. its’ supporters, SET THE MACHINERY for a bond issue 
in the principal sum of TEN MILLION DOLLAR ‘§which with interest during the term of the bonds will cre- 
ate an additional obligation aggregating SEVENTEEN “AND A HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 

If this highway finance measure is adopted, all that’ will be needed to effectively tie this seventeen 
million dollar millstone around the neck of the taxpayer will be the passage of a brief constitutional amend- 
ment at any date the legislature may submit it to the people. 


TAXPAYERS, BE ALERT! INFORM YOURSELVES AND YOUR NEIGHBORS OF THE TRUE 
NATURE OF THESE PROPOSALS, AND PROTECT YOUR BEST INTERESTS AND THOSE OF THE 
STATE OF ARIZONA BY VOTING “NO” ON NUMBERS 305 AND 307 ON NOVEMBER SECOND. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE TITLE LAW | 


The following report of receipts and disbursements under the Motor 
hicle Title law, which became effective October 1, 
to the Governor by Secretary of State Kerby: 


RECEIPTS 
Oct. 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926. 
Certificate of title fees........ $ 72,687.00 


Tranfers of title fees............ 7,569.00 
Duplicate. fitles..2222223= 57.00 
Operators Permit fees col- 

lected by county assessors: 
Anathesr 22.2. $ 154.50 
Cochise: 2.4.2 sae Dol eauu 
WOCOnINO m2 663.50 
Glh a  e eee 1,974.50 
Graham* 2.32252 634.50 
Greenlee: 2ase78. 404.50 
Maricopa se 9,581.50 
WMODAVEe oo). ee 309.50 
INAValOpee 659.50 
Pima (9.2....32 eee 2 07138.00 
pPinal-o hes 847.00 
‘Banta Cruze ee. 563.00 
| Yavapai Sag). WN a 1,710.50 
HY 11118) eee eee 1,509.00 25,521.50 
i\Operators permit fees re- 
» ceived by Sec’y. of state 749.00 
Used car dealers’ license 

LCCS tebe. sen ee eee eee, 352.00 
|New motor and block num- 

berefees 2h 2a ee eee 60.00 
\Over payment of fees.......... 423.92 
| 

TOTAL: BECEIPTS 22 $107,419.42 


Ve- 
1925, has been transmitted 


DISBURSEMENTS 


County Assessors’ Expense: 


Apache @... s-- $ 188.92 
Cochise 82...2.2.2... 3,221.20 
Gocoring =. 464.69 
Gila ts. 2 reat: 8 ees 2,168.04 
Graber ee. see 507.59 
Greenlee ................ 212.83 
Maritopa 2 12,546.27 
Mohavew2 ee 329.98 
UN] 2 Viel) O eee eee 337.14 
Pima ee ae 1,841.57 
Pina ly eae ee 654.77 
antas Crug... ae 347.05 
Vavapal sees 2,090.04 
Yunis Wee eee oe 964.15 25,873.74 
Operators fees remitted to 
ASSCSSOl'S see eee ee eens 700.50 
Operators fees refunded and 
expense of refunding........ 21,309.63 
Overpayment of fees re- 
TUNGCOs AL 2. eee eee Bda.42 
Secretary of State, Expense: 
Printin Ge, eee $10,050.53 
Stationery. .s2 2,785.83 
Posta gee. 4,631.45 
S24 cles Lo WaT Bail 
Lravelis seco 1,161.09 
Mise. expense...... 289.36 
Furniture and fix. 2,649.91 45,167.78 
Remitted to State Treasurer 5,000.00 
Encumbered cash balance.... 9,014.35 


$107,419.42 


| How the Motor Vehicle Title Law Is 


Results of Nine months operation as set 
Forth in Official Report of Secre- 
tary of State to the Governor. 

On another page of this issue of the 
Magazine there will be found a report 
of receipts and disbursements in con- 
nection with administration of the Mo- 
tor Vehicle Title Law as set forth by the 
Secretary of State in his report to the 
Governor covering the nine months’ per- 
iod from October 1, 1925, the date the 
law became effective, until the close of 


Working Out 


the fiscal year on June 30, 1926. 

In November 1925 this Magazine pub- 
lished in full a report of the Secretary 
of State as to expenses incurred in con 
nection with putting the law into effect, 
and an estimate by that official as to the 
probable expense of administering the 
law and of the revenue which would ac- 
crue to the state over all expenses. Al- 
though the report published in this Mag- 
azine speaks for itself, a comparison of 
the results as estimated by the Secretary 


of State in October 1925 and the results 
actually attained may be of some assis- 
tance to the public in arriving at a de- 
termination of the advantages. or 
benefits, if any, derived from this law 
and others of a similar nature. 

Rosy Advance Estimates. 

By referring to the letter of Secretary 
of State dated Nov. 2, 1925, it appears 
that that official had incurred expenses 
up to that date totalling $27,605.20, and 
that he estimated an additional expen- 
diture of $20,000.00 would be _ neces- 
sary for salaries and other expenses in- 
cidental to carrying the law into effect. 
He estimated that the total receipts from 
fees to be collected under the law would 
amount to $177,500.00 and that the - 
amount of money the state would receive 
over all expenses would be $129,894.80. 
This amount, under provision of the law, 
would be paid into the state road fund. 

At the time the letter of the Secretary 
of State was published, this ‘Magazine 
stated that it believed his estimate of 
three drivers to every automobile was 
excessive. Just how excessive it was 
may be ascertained from a perusal of 
his report to the Governor. 

The Actual Results. 

The receipts from operation of the 
law as estimated by the Secretary of — 
State and the actual receipts follow: . 

Secretary of State’s Estimate. 


65,000 Cars @ $1.00............ $ 65.000.00 


a 


200,000 Operator Permits .. 100,000.00 
500 Second Hand Dealers @ 
SUS sels etn: aes ee ee 2,500.00 
10,000 Transfers of Title @ } 
$1 00M ee 10,000.00 


$177,500.00 
Receipts Actually Reported. 
Certificate of Title Fees...... $ 72,687.00 


Operators’ Permits..+............. 26,270.50 
Second Hand Dealers............ 352.00 
Transters <Ote tiie. eee 7,569.00 
Other fees, including over 

payments refunded ........ 540.92 


$107,419.42 

From the foregoing it is apparent that 
the estimate of the Secretary of State of 
the amount of receipts from operation 
of this law was $70,080.58 in excess of 
the actual receipts during the first nine 
months the law was in operation. In 
addition there must be deducted from 


% 
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*he receipts above listed overpayments 
funded as well as the refunds which 

‘re made to automobile owners who 
paid & fifty cent fee for operators’ per- 
mits. Overpayments sent back amount- 
ed to $353.42. The amount of fees re- 
funded to automobile owners and the 
expense of refunding are lumped by the 
Secretary of State in his report to the 
Governor, and amcunt to $21,309.63, so 
that the actual net receipts in fees by 
the secretary of state is $85,756.37 or 
less than half the amount which the Sec- 
retary of state estimated would be re- 
ceived from operation of this law. 

State Gets Pittance. 

When it comes to the matter of reve- 
nue to the state the discrepancy between 
what the Secretary of State estimated 
the state would take in over and above 
all expenses and the amount actually 
paid into the state treasury is even great- 
er. On November 2, 1925, the Secretary 
of State estimated the amount which 
would accrue to the state after all ex- 
penses had been paid at $129,894.80, 
while his report to the Governor shows 
that he has actually remitted to the State 
Treasurer the sum of $5,000.00. In oth- 
er words the law as administered by the 
Secretary of State fell short by $124,- 
894.80 of producing the revenue which 
it was “estimated” it would produce. 

Although not intended primarily as a 
revenue measure, and although an opin- 
ion rendered by the Attorney General af- 
ter the law had taken effect that own- 
ers of cars are not required to pay the 
fee for operator’s license reduced the 
revenue by at least $32,500.00, the -re- 
port of the law as it was actually ad- 
ministered presents some phases which 
are not only interesting, but which from 
the standpoint of business economy bor- 
der on the ridiculous. 

Operation at a Loss. 

For example it will be noted that an 
item of expense aggregating nearly $26,- 
000.00 is listed under County Assessors’ 
experse. A comparison of the amounts 
paid by the state out of the receipts of 
this fund for salaries and wages and 
other expenses incurred by representa- 
tives of the secretary of state who were 
assigned to the offices of the various 
county assessors shows that in five of 
the counties of the state it cost far more 
to collect the permit fees than was re- 
ceived in those counties. In Apache 
the disbursements were $188.92 and the 
receipts only $154.50; in Gila county 
the state spent $2.168.04 collecting the 
fifty cent pieces of the automobile driv- 
ievs and received only $1,974.50. In 
Maricopa county over $12,500.00 was 
expended and only $9,581.50 was col- 
lected. In Yavapai another $3,000.00 
deficit was incurred in the course of the 
‘ operation of the law. Nor is this all. 


_ber it would. but actually 
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After the expenses listed as incurred in 
the offices of the county assessors had 
all been deducted from the receipts, 
leaving in five counties of the state a 
loss of over $8,000.00, it then became 
necessary to refund to thousands of 
automobile owners the fifty cent fees 
that had been collected, and $21,309.63 
had been thus expended up to June 30, 
1926. In addition over $9,000.00 of 
cash balance remaining after all expen- 
ditures had been “encumbered” that is, 
there were bills payable to that amount 
on June 30 to be paid out of the money 
collected. 
Where Did the Money Go? 

The items listed under the heading 
“Secretary of State, Expense” show a 
total expenditure in that department of 
$45,167.78. Of this amount there had 
been spent for printing forms, circular 
letters, notices, communications and ad- 
vertisements of one sort or another the 
sum of $10,050.53. Stationery used up 
over $2,700.00. Uncle Sam was en- 
riched to the tune of $4,631.00 for post- 
age, and $1,161.09 was expended for 
travel. Salaries, the largest item ex- 
pended by the Secretary of State direct- 
ly in his own office, ate up $23,599.61 
of the receipts, while new furniture and 
fixtures cost $2,649.91. 

It is apparent from the report of the 
Secretary of State that the Motor Ve- 
hicle Title law has cost the Arizona Pub- 
lic not the sum of $47,605.20 which the 
Secretary of State estimated last Novem- 
more than 
twice that sum, or a grand total of $107,- 
419.42 in nine months. In other words 
the people of Arizona affected by this 
law are paying nearly $12,000.00 a 
month in fees, less than 4.7 per cent of 
which finds its way into the public treas- 
ury, the remaining 95.3 per cent being 
used for salaries and expenses of admin- 
istering the law. 

Type of Law Obsolete. 

Last Novémber, when the probable 
effoct of the operation and administra- 
tion of this law appeared much more fa- 
vorable than it has since actually turned 
out to be, this Magazine said: 

“This Magazine has always opposed 
laws which grant to heads of any office 
created for any public purpose, unlimit- 
ed powers of discretion as to what shall 
be the scope and extent of administer- 
ing a public activity; has likewise op- 
posed legislation which grants to any of- 
ficer or department power to expend 
without limit, in conducting the activi- 
ties of such office and denartment. The 
history of the legislation covering these 
laws which formerly existed and grant- 
ed such powers, is a history of final re- 
peal thereof. This particular law goes 
back to the old and heretofore discard- 
ed policy of creating unlimited powers, 
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and permitting an unlimited use of funds 
te execute discretionary powers so un- 
limited.....If from an examination of the | 
actual cost of administering the law, | 
coupled with such knowledge as to what. 
is included in that cost, as may be within 
the minds cf our readers in cornection 
with notices, letters, communications, 
publicaticns, and other details encoun- 
tered by each owner of an automobile, 
the estimated cost-—-$47,605.20—of ad- 
ministraticn in connection with the law,: 
speaks for economy, then there may be. 
good rezson for a law grarting such 
powers without limit...At least a con- 
siderable number of individuals in the 
public are cf the mind, that the efforts 
of the Secretary of State to enfcrce the 
law have already entailed too much ex- 
pens2...And while the primary intcnad- 
ed effect of the law may not have been 
for “revenus,” yet the legislature did 
have in mind a nossible revenue to the 


State rcad 


fumd, frcm the fees collected, 

that the residue of 
after paving expenses, 
should go to that state fund. 

“At this time the Secretary of State is 
respcnsible only for activities and ex- 
penses connected with giving the law 
effect. 

“This Magazine has always heen for 
ecomomy. It has at all times had in 
mind the convenience of the public in 
fennection with regulatory measures 
like the law now discussed. The coun- 
ty assessors of each of the fourteen coun- 
ties are still burdened with the labors of 
issuing automobile licenses; each of 
these assessors have been burdened with 
extra duties particularly incident to the 
issuing of driver’s licenses, and the re- 
Jation of certificates of title to those 
duties. 

“The Secretary of State estimates a 
total revenue from the law of $177,500.- 
CO. These figures include an’ average 
of over three drivers for each license for 
each automobile. The Magazine be- 
licves this estimate is excessive. 

“With the taxpayers of Arizona bur- 
dened as they are with high taxes and 
large expenses connected with govern- 
mental activities in the state, it is to be 
regretted that a law has been placed in 
effect which will still further burden 
the public with fees and expenses. for 
purposes which will be of no substan- 
tial benefit to anyone. The Certificate 
of Title to an automobile although is- 
sued by the Secretary of State under of- 
ficial seal is no real evidence of the facts 
as to title. The records of county re- 
corders, with such filings as must still 
be made in these offices, remain as real 
records in which persons must look for 
real evidence as to Title of Automobile 
regardless of what may appear in the 

(Continued On Page Six) 
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: NO DECREASEIN ARIZON 


A total of $17,696,651.00 in direct 
taxes is to be collected in Arizona for 
1926, according to a compilation of the 
amounts to be raised for state, county, 
special district and city purposes just 
completed by the State Tax Commission. 
The statement, published herewith shows 
an increase of $11,282.00 over the 
total taxes levied in 1925. 

Despite the fact that the amount to 
be raised for state purposes for 1926 
shows a decrease of $622,793.00, county, 
special district and city tax levies all 
show increases which raise the _ total 
over last year. Only three counties in 
the state, Apache, Santa Cruz, and Yav- 
apai, fail to show an increase in the 
amount to be raised for county purposes. 
Apache county shows a reduction of $4,- 
734.00 for county purposes; in Santa 
Cruz there is a reduction of approximate- 
ly $2,000.00, while in Yavapai county 
the ambunt to be provided for county 
purposes shows a decrease of about $8,- 
0@0.00 in every other county the amount 
to be provided for purely county activi- 
ties shows a gain, varying from $78,- 


287.00 in Cochise county to $6,216.00 in 
Coconino. The total increase in the 
amount for county purposes is $308,- 
564.00. 
Special District Costs Rise 

Special district taxes show an increase 
that is second only to the increase in the 
amount to be raised for county purposes. 
From $3.835,819.00 in 1925, the amount 
to be raised by taxation for special dis- 
trict purposes has increased to $4,082,- 
482.00 a jump of $246,663.00 up the 
scale. Mohave and Pinal counties are 
the only ones in which taxes for special 
district purposes do not show an_in- 
crease as compared with 1925. 

Seventeen out of the 32 incorporated 
cities and towns in Arizona show an in- 
crease in the amount of the tax levy 
for 1926 as compared with 1925 and the 
remaining 15 show decreases. Bisbee 
leads with a reduction in the levy for 
city purposes of $11,066.00. Substantial 
increases in the city levies of Phoenix 
and Tucson, and in fifteen smaller cities 
more than offset the splendid showing 
made by the other municipalities, and 


result in an increase in the levy for city 
purposes within the state for 1926 of 
$78,848.00. 
Eight County Rates Go Up 

County tax rates in eight counties of 
the state show an increase as compared 
with 1925. Navajo county led the in- 
creases with a boost in the tax rate for 
county purposes of over 24 1-4 cents. 
Graham was close behind with a jump 
in the county levy of 21 cents, and Gila, 
with an increase of over eight cents in 
the county levy was third. Pinal county 
leads in the decrease in the county tax 
rate, a reduction from $1.035 for 1925 
to $.943 for 1926 having been made pos- 
sible through a large increase in assess- 
ed valuation. Other decreases in the co- 
unty tax rates ranged from a cent and a 
half to fractions of a cent. 

City Assessment up $3,000,000.00 

Valuation of taxable property within 
the corporate limits of cities and towns 
increased more than $3,000,000.00 and 
the amount to be raised by direct taxa- 
tion in those same cities and towns in- 
creased by $78,848.00 


A TABLE SHOWING THE TOTAL TAXES FOR ALL PURPOSES TO BE COLLE 


Including State, County, City, Town, School District a: 


COUNTIES 


APACHE 
COCHISE 
COCONINO 
GILA 
GRAHAM 
GREENLEE 
MARICOPA 
MOHAVE 
NAVAJO 


SANTA CRUZ 
YAVAPAI 


acoae $653,163,397.00 


ne nn en ee ee nen eee cence ne= 


Average Tax Rate for all purposes $2.71 on each $100.00 valuation. 


$4,376,194.00 


Valuation by State Rate Am/’t Raised County Rate Am’t Raised Am’ts Raisi 

State Board of Per $100.08 for State Per $100.00 for County for Spec 

Equalization Valuation Purposes Valuation Purposes Dist. Purpo: 
Fock $ 8,739,092.00 67 $ 58,552.00 2.06 $ 180,025.00 $ 4,134.0 
brea 108,563,443.00 .67 727,375.00 .62 673,093.00 476,764.00 
ee 20,089,113.00 67 134,597.00 1.1006 221,101.00 112,497.00 
sae 82,801,627.00 .67 554,771.00 8744 724,017.00 404,053.10 
atte 11,993,206.00 .67 80,354.00 1.95 233,868.00 108,403.0 
ees 23,146,182.00 .67 155,079.00 1.22 282,383.00 107,917.10 
ie - 119,953,042.00 .67 803,685.00 1.43 1,715,328.00 1,515,904. 
er 15,169,636.00 67 101,637.00 2.066 313,405.00 14,180.{ 
a 10,828,373.00 67 72,550.00 2.0356 220,422.00 86,954.00 
ay 69,185,572.00 .67 463,543.00 1:21 837,145.00 377,858.0 
oboe 54,226,642.00 67 363,319.00 .943 511,358.00 177,371.0 
ae 11,953,504.00 .67 80,088.00 1.64092 196,384.00 83,294.0 
ys 93,394,465.00 .67 625,743.00 75 700,458.00 355,323.0 
ll 23,119,500.00 .67 154,901.00 1.82 420,775.00 257,830.¢ 


$7,229,762.00 $4,082,482 
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Increasing County, District and Munici- 
pal Costs More Than Offset Reduc- 
tion in Amount to be Raised 
for State Purposes 


Although, as-has_ been previously to the consumers of the state as a _ was directly traceable to the increased 
pointed out by this Magazine, each and _ whole, are the costs of city government. appropriation for educational institu- 
every piece of property within the state The person who lives outside of an in- tions is very apparent. It is also very ap- 
is not taxed for all of the purposes en- corporated city or town may congratu- parent that unless the next state legisla- 
umerated above, the burden of $17,- late himself on paying no city taxes, but ture exercises the strictest economy, that 
696,651.00, is in the final analysis a bur- if he trades in Arizona, as he should, if state taxes for 1927 will show material 
den affecting directly or indirectly every he does his part to build up the state, increase over 1926. As county, special 
property owner in Arizona. To begin and buys in Arizona, a certain part of district and city taxes appear to be con- 
with the state tax of 67 cents per $100.- every dollar he spends goes to help pay stantly and consistently increasing, the 
00 of assessed valuation is levied on all the taxes in that particular city or town tax burden next year bids fair to show 
property within the state. Every bit of in which he trades. an increase as compared with the cur- 
property also lies within some county, This Magazine has always endeavor- rent year even if the amount to be 

} and must therefore contribute to the cost ed to give credit where credit was due, Yraised by state taxatien remains station- 
. of the government of that particular to call attention to commendable achie- ary. 
county according to its assessed valua- vements in the way of economies, and in It is evident from consideration of the 
tion, at rates ranging from 62 cents in line with that policy desires to call at- amounts to be raised by taxation for the 
Cochise county to $2.066 in Mohave tention to the reduction in the amount Various governmental units under which 
tL county. Then come the special district to be raised for state purposes in 1926. the people of Arizona live, that only by 
} taxes, for schools, for special road im- However, it must be remembered that exercise of the strictest economy can the 
| provements, or for irrigation. drainage over a long period of years the amount tax burden be reduced. It is incumbent 
or electrical districts. Few and far be- necessary to be raised for state purposes upon every public official and employee, 
tween are those pieces of property that has invariably been higher for the year from the members of the legislature on 
i do not lie within at least one school dis- the legislature meets than the second 
down to the humblest employee of the 


ji trict. And last of all, affecting directly year of the biennium. That the high : 
| a smaller amount of assessed valuation tax rate of last year, and the total of Sate ee local government, to see 
but indirectly imposing a burden which $4,998,987.00 raised for state purposes, +o it that strict economy consistent with 


is passed on in part at least which is $622,793.00 more than for 1926 efficiency is exercised at all times. 


D FROM ARIZONA TAXPAYERS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1926-1927 


ver Special District Taxes | 
. CITY TAXES—i925 Tax Rate Amount 


Per $100.00 of 
CITIES AND TOWNS Valuation Valuation Levy 
| BENSO Nees cen ees Ny) $ 489,184.00 .82 $) 1 409.1.00 
‘Am’ts Raised Total Am’ts BIS DICH. seaeiaae.. week pate Cone) Ako 5,268,287.00 1.935 101,941.00 
for City Pee eee ee lad CR ANDER. eee 7k a. 730,258.00 2,108 15,394.00 
CLLAN Dd Rate aete aay tat." Pah pe |! 1,062,110.00 1.33 13,064.00 
Purposes or Doser ae Cl TT ON a 2. eae Ren geet | 3,281,671.00 1.54 50,538.00 
LO SOLOS Ve Sheree | Seach bee Sak ay Bele? ne 6,239,931.00 1.50 93,599.00 
UN GG ROSIN a Selects MN ea ies RS 3,779,948.00 2.355 89,018.00 
Be et er CELOREN CH yg 2 oe) oa) Sani)! po WT 660,802.00 1.492 9,859.00 
- 210,649.00  2,087,881.00 COLE SVERIGE 2 Bt Rg OA i 279,659.00 81 2,265.00 
COB NTEAL Bam Bre eh 9 1,649,107.00 92 15,172.00 
Be eee ee US Or Opies eS ea 3,920,934.00 2.50 98 023.00 
19 eis Gee 279 490,00 HOLBROOK cig eh 955,198.00 2.09 19,964.00 
Tae eV Row ae enieleh eet het 3,620,998.00 1.2649 45,802.00 
CUES aie SOLES OUI aia ah eee eee on ne 2.752,332.00 91 25,046.00 
50,538.00 595,917.00 iM MA oe Ne hg PM ene 3,023,015.00 3.20 96,736.00 
ING) COAT EUG) en hv aie mena Ak oi CR Te! 6,768,613.00 .89 60,241.00 
ee ey ee ECONOMIC Pe Oe, 0k, o_o 49,870,521.00 1.30 648,317.00 
he ee 429,222.00 PVP AME ae wighe aoe tne een NR ss, 231,585.00 17 1,783.00 
‘ UST A OY Hen PORN Sere Os Sen ne 6,614,722.00 1.00 66,147.00 
eee ae Gh ATERAC)ED Chior readin sade Te ee ee 1,190,001.00 95 11,305.00 
354,800.00 2,033,346.00 SUN OLGA Te Hinman ts OV eel Le Be ie dl 162,959.00 49 798.00 
SOLOROUU ONT) Oh) Seek NC ee a 436,421.00 2.399 10,470.00 
EEE Mae. MCE ANa gD oe Se ee eee eee 1,411,675.00 1.48 20,893.00 
_ 60,241.00 420,007.00 SHAPCIRPISBTt) po oes A nn ae 403,005.00 55 2,217.00 
111,949.00 1,793,473.00 TOMBS TION Eigeeetsce Pereira stig re... 433,448.00 1.00 4,335:00 
TI CSON WER op gn teeta, wie. 25,163,155.00 1.41 354,800.00 
96,846.00 = 930,852.00) WIGKENBURG ooccceccoceceeoeee 272,570.00 78 2,126.00 
NU TEEOO Name ee a hh tity Oe Alors he ped 661,463.00 1.16 6{763.00 
UALR rl Qs tote Aner  E a w i 1,077,437.00 1.537 16,560.00 
Dy ne aE A Nog oes ee ole) | od. ca 270,040.00 .70 1,890.00 
008,213.00 17,696,651.00 [UPS lagna ere 2,678,632.00 1.223 32,760.00 
LNG! eae EE Se OE ee ee 4,935,754.00 1.75 86,376.00 
BA ke ed a IOI TEE fe din cr eSaneedes ckivacuweddceen $140,295.435.00 $2,008,213.00 
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H. D. Aitken F Sang ruinettiC. H. Pratt 
A. H. Hanson samuel F. Smith David Babbitt 


Frank Tyler P. A. Tharaldson P. P. Greer 
John F. Nash Cc. W. Fairfield W. A. Julian 
Ernest R. Hall W. M. Adamson B. A. Packard 
W. H. Keegan M. Candelaria G. E. Greer 
Frank M. Pool H. W. Williams Fred Johnson 

Address all communications to the Secretary. 
503 Luhrs Bldg., Phoenix, Arizona. 


HOW THE MOTOR VEHICLE TITLE 
LAW IS WORKING OUT. 


(Continued From Page Three) 


Secretary’s Certificate of Title obtained 
under the new law.” 
Auto Thefts Continue. 

In view of the actual results as offi- 
cially reported, the position taken by 
this Magazine last November appears 
to have been more than justified. In 
the history of Arizona there is perhaps 
no more glaring example of ill-consid- 
ered and loosely framed legislation, than 
the Motor Vehicle Title law. Enacted 
presumably for the purpose of protect- 
ing the owners of automobiles in the pos- 
session of their property, it has devel- 
oped into an expensive luxury. If it 
has resulted in any material decrease in 
the number of automobile thefts, such 
result is not apparent. Peace officers 
are still busily occupied in chasing down 
stolen cars. Nor does the law provide 
any method whereby the secretary of 
state can investigate the accuracy of the 
statements made to him by applicants 
for certificates of title to automobiles. 
That official, perforce, finds himself in 
the position of being obliged to accept 
at their face value the sworn statements 
of applicants for certificates of title, 
and to issue a document certifying that 


the possessor is the owner of any car — 


that the applicant may describe. 
Cost—Twelve Thousand a Month. 
The main outcome of the enactment of 
this piece of legislation appears to have 
been the setting up of machinery for 
collection by the secretary of state of 
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what has amounted on the average to 
$12,000.00 a month from the automo- 
bile owners of the state and its use in 
the payment of salaries to a bevy of 
clerks ana office assistants, in the print- 
ing of thousands of circular letters, 
statements, and communications con- 
cerning this or that phase of the opera- 
tion of the law, all of this money being 
expended at the discretion of the offi- 
cial charged with operation of the law, 
without limit or restraint of budget pre- 
viously determined. 
New Preposal Equally Dubious. 

It is now proposed that in addition to 
the certificate of title law. whose opera- 
tion has resulted in the establishment of 
an extensive department at the expense 
of the automobile owners of the state, 


To Be Placed Upon the Calendar 


OCTOBER, 1926 


that there shall be created another de- 
partment to administer another law, pre- 
sumably framed for their benefit, but 
whose actual working out gives promise 
of advantages even more dubious than 
did the certificate of title law. 

The voterS of the state are now im- 
ploring and urged to adopt a measure 
drawn by the Secretary of State for the 
taxaticn cf autcmobiles by weight only, 
it being urged that they will profit by a 
very material reduction in taxes on their 
automobiles. 

The exemption of automobiles from 
taxation will impose a still greater bur- 
den on all other classes of property, 
which will be called upon to make up 
the deficit, as has already been pointed 
out in the columns of this Magazine. 


‘to the Members of the Eighth State Legislature: 


Among the tasks which will con- 
front you when you assemble at the 
State Capitol early in January will 
be the repeal and elimination from 
the statute books of legislation which 
has proven itself to be detrimental, 
disadvantageous to the state as a 
whole, or merely useless. 


Elsewhere in this Magazine there 
is published the official report of the 
Secretary of State covering operation 
of the Motor Vehicle Title law over 
a period of nine months. From this 
report it will be noted that the owners 
of automobiles have been required to 
pay to the stato over $107,000.00, of 
which sum only a paltry $5,000.00 has 
found its way into the state treasury. 

Consideration of this measure will 
convince anyone who will take the 
trouble to analyze its operations that 
it is a backward piece of legislation, 
reviving the policy heretofore discard- 
ed of creating unlimited powers and 
permitting unlimited use of funds in 
the carrying out of those powers at 
the discretion of the official charged 
with the administration of the law. 


The fact that under the operation 
of this law the people of Arizona have 
been compelled to pay more than 
$107,000.00 and have been put to a 
great deal of inconvenience may re- 
asonably give rise to the question as 
to what benefits, if any, have been de- 
rived from this statute. If there has 

‘resulted a proportionate amount of 
protection to the automobile owner, 
if the cost of running down stolen au- 
tomobiles has been diminished by that 
amount, if the expenses of the sher- 
iff’s offices, the county attorney’s of- 
fices, the offices of the county asses- 


ors, and the courts have been reduced 
by the amount collected, then this 
fact should be made known. But if 
the certificate of title to an automobile 
as issued by the Secretary of State un- 
der official seal is actually no real 
evidence of the facts as to title, if it 
should be determined after investiga- 
tion that the issuance of these certi- 
ficates of title (expensively lithogra- 
phed and paid for out of the fees col- 
lected) is merely a routine procedure 
and that the certificate of title in its- 
elf means nothing except that the per- 
son receiving it has filed an applica- 
tion with the Secretary of State and 
paid a dollar and if the law has re- 
sulted merely in providing a fund to 
be expended without check or _ re- 
straint at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of State, if the county assessors 
are still burdened with the labors of 
issuing licenses and certificates, if 
the thefts of automobiles show no de- 
crease, then these facts should be de- 
termined and prompt action should be 


taken looking toward the repeal of 


this piece of legislation. 

Mr. Legislator, the people of Ari- 
zona, grievously burdened as they are 
with high taxes, state, county and lo- 
cal, are looking to you, regardless of 
county lines ov political affiliation, 
for relief from the load under which 
they are attempting to carry on their 
farms and their businesses. Any ec- 
onomies that can be effected without 
impairing efficiency are not only de- 
sirable, but essential at this time. One 
of the best places to start with the 


axe in cutting down the forest of un-- 


necessary governmental costs would 


appear to be the Motor Vehicle Title: 


Law. 
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| SHALL THE STATE BECO 


Receives Equivalent of 5% Commission 
from Operation of One Automobile 
Law; Now Urged to Enact 
Ancther 

The Governor has frequently, in deny- 
ing requisitions of other states for per- 
sons wanted elsewhere in connection 
with unsettled obligations announced as 
his reason for such refusal the princi- 
ple that the state is not a collection ag- 
ency. If any criticism has been leveled 
at the Chief Executive because of his ad- 
herence to this policy, it has not made 
itself heard. The citizens of the state 
generally subscribe to the rule that the 
state is not a collection agency, nor its 
departments to be employed for such 
purposes. 

Unfortunately there is now a law on 
the statute books that in its working out 
operates primarily as a collection ag- 
ency for concerns which make a busin- 
ess of financing the purchase of auto- 
mobiles on contract. It has been in ef- 
fect for a year now, and the net advan- 
tages, if any there are, have been those 
received by financial concerns handling 
automebile paper. Contrary to assuran- 
ces of proponents of the taw, there does 
not appear to have resulted from its op- 
eration any marked increase in protec- 
tion or convenience to the public. In the 
operation of the law the automobile 
owning public has been put to considera- 
ble inconvenience, $107,000.00 has been 
collected in nine months, and the state 
has profited to the extent of only $5,000.- 
00—a mere collection fee. 

Ancther is Proposed 

It is now proposed that in addition to 
the farcical Certificate of Title Law, 
costing the automobile owners of the 
state $12,000.00 a month in order that 
the state may receive $555.00 a month, 
there shall be adopted by VOTE OF 
THE PEOPLE, AMENDABLE ONLY 
BY VOTE OF THE PROPLE, a measure 
virtually exempting automobiles from 
taxation. For existing license fees and 
property taxes it would substitute a 
scale of nominal fees, which judging 
from the Certificate of Title Law experi- 
ment, will cost the state more to collect 
than would be gathered into the public 
treasury in this way. Assuming that no 
deficit would be incurred, the _ state 
would lose TWENTY MILLION DOL- 
LARS IN TAXABLE PROPERTY from 
its assessment rolls, and other property 
would be called upon to make up 
through direct taxation AT LEAST 
HALF A MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR. 

In the effort that is being put forth 
by the Secretary of State, advocate and 
administrator of the ridiculous Certifi- 
cate of Title Law, the automobile own- 
ers of the state are being flooded with 
propaganda to the effect that they as a 
class of property owners are overtaxed. 
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They are told how much they are pay- 
ing in fees and property taxes, and that 
in addition they are compelled to pay a 
tax on gasoline. 

Arizona Autos Not Overtaxed 

As a matter of fact surveys by the 
State Highway department show that a 
very appreciable proportion of the gas- 
oline tax, possibly 25%, is paid by non- 
residents, but attention of the Arizona 
Automobile owner is not directed to this 
fact, or to the fact that the gasoline 
tax constitutes the only tax collected or 
collectible under our present laws from 
foreign cars passing through the state, 
cars using our highways, but contribut- 
ing, except for the gasoline tax, not one 
cent in revenue. 

Nor has the Secretary of State, who 
advocated the Certificate of Title Law 
prior to its enactment, and who predict- 
ed a net revenue of $129,000.00 annual- 
ly from its operation, had the temerity 
to inform the automobile owners of Ari- 
zona in the various circulars, letters, and 
communications of one sort or another 
with which the outgoing mail of his of- 
fice has been swamped, that with the 
single exception of but one state in the 
union, Arizona has the lowest scale of 
autemobile license fees in the country. 
Because California’s flat rate per pass- 
enger car is $3.00 per year that state 
ranks below Arizona in motor vehicle 
license fees, but even the California 
truck fees are higher than in Arizona. 

Heavy Trucks Pay Little 

With heavy motor trucks daily pound- 
ing to pieces the highways which the 
people of Arizona are taxed to construct 
and maintain, without contributing any- 
thing like their just share of the dam- 
age they do, with other states whose 
highway mileage is much less than that 
of Arizona, states in which there are 
none of the ‘“‘magnificent distances” 
over which the motoring public expects 
to be able to travel in Arizona at 40 or 
50 miles an hour, imposing much higher 
license fees and taxes on motor vehicles, 
and compelling motor bus and truck 
lines to contribute their share of the ex- 
pense of maintaining the highways, it 
is now proposed by the Secretary of the 
State, and seconded by some of the auto- 
mobile dealers of Arizona, that this 
state shall forego virtually all revenue 
from motor vehicles, as a class of prop- 
erty, shall repeal all mill taxes on motor 
busses and trucks, and shall raise by 
taxes on other kinds of property the 
revenue which it will thus lose. 

In view of the increasing damage 
wrought by heavy trucks, operated for 
hire or otherwise, the question arises, do 
the people of Arizona desire to enact a 
fixed and permanent schedule of only 
nominal fees to apply to this class of 
traffic, while other states are finding it 
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ME COLLECTION AGENCY? | 


necessary to constantly increase the 
taxes on the same class of property in 
order to partially repaix the damage 
caused. If the ‘‘auto tax reduction law” 
is adopted, it can be amended only by 
vote of the people, and anybody who has 
observed the operation of the initiative 
and referendum will realize that such 
an amendment, no matter how urgently 
it may be needed, is most difficult to 
secure. In this, as in other cases of rev- 
enue-producing laws, the amounts to be 
raised can advantageously be left to the 
legislature, which is in a_ position to 
amend or revise the laws to meet chang- 
Ing conc/ittions, whereas their amend- 
ment by popular vote can only be had 
after a most time-consuming process, 
frequently involving passage of a meas- 
ure by the legislature and its reference 
eighteen months thereafter to the peo- 
ple for approval. 
Ciher State Taxes Higher 

When 47 other states find that motor 
vehicles as a class are rightfully entiti- 
ed to contribute more than they do in 
this state to the cost of building and 
maintaining the highways, when many 
states have imposed as high or higher 
gasoline taxes than the three cents per 
gallon now in effect in Arizona, when, 
for instance, the license fee on a seven- 
ton truck in Georgia is ELEVEN HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS MORE than Arizona’s 
paltry $25.00 fee, it does not appear in 
just what way the Arizona automobile 
owner is “Over-taxed.’” 

it does appear, however, that with 
one “collection-agency law” already in 
effect for the benefit and protection of 
those concerns which make a business 
of loaning money at high rates of in- 
terest to the purchasers of automobiles, 
that the state is in danger of adopting 
another measure, at the expense of the 
owners of other classes of property, 
which would virtually exempt automo- 
biles from taxation, create an additio- 
nal department of state whose business 
it would be to collect nominal fees from 
motor vehicle owners, which fees, if op- 
eration of the certificate of title law is 
any indication, would not result in suf- 
ficient revenue to the state to justify the 
expense of their collection. 

The state is thus being asked to again 
place itself in the position of a collection 
agenoy, for the benefit of the clerks, 
accountants, stenographers, inspectors, 
attaches and employees of kind 
and description who are t9 be given jobs 
in the new motor vehicle department, 
all of them coming under the provision 
‘such persons as be 


every 


may be necessary te 


provisions of this act.” 


carry out the 


And it does not appear that the state 
will have half as good a chance as it 
now has under the preposterous Cer- 
tificate of Title Law to get its 5% com- 
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mission. Blanket authority to expend 
without limit 
carry out the provisions of the act’’ is 
thoughtfully included in the bill. 
Every citizen who believes that gov- 


ernment has higher and better reasons 


“an amount sufficient to 


for existence than to act as a collection 
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agency, gathering in money to pay salar- 
ies and expenses of departments which 
contribute nothing to the general wel- 
fare, and which are engaged primarily 
in expending the funds thus collected, 
will take warning from the results of the 
Certificate of Title Law and vote NO on 
the proposed ‘‘Automobile Tax Reduc- 
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tion Law” on November 2d. Violative of 
every rule of efficiency and economy, 
illadvised, and unfair in principle and 
vicious in operation, it will indeed be a 
sad day for Arizona if this second col- 
lection-agency law is placed upon the 
statute books. 


IS A HIGHWAY BOND ISSUE NECESSO tam’ | Fe 


On November 2nd there will be sub- 
mitted to the voters of Arizona for their 
adoption or rejection a proposed “‘state 
highway . department finance  Dill,”’ 
which re-enacts the ten-cent road levy, 
the gasoline tax, and increases:the mo- 
tor bus and truck tax. At also provides 
for a state highway bond issue of $10,- 
000,000.00 which would take. effect 
whenever the constitutional . limitation 
on the'state’s bonded débt is raised. by 
that amount. 

The history of Arizona and of other 
states in which the initiative and refer- 
endum prevails is full of examples of 
the fallacy of enacting revenue laws by 
vote of the people. Economic condi- 
tions undergo rapid and _ frequent 
changes, requiring constant adjustment 
of the revenue laws to meet require- 
ments, while measures adopted by vote 
of the people cannot be amended or 
changed by the legislature without ap- 
proval by the voters. 


At the wery ‘self-same election at 
which it is being proposed that the peo- 
ple shall enact a hard and fast law gov- 
erning highway receipts, a measure 
which if once approved can never be 
changed except by majority vote of the 
people, there is being submitted to the 
people a measure to repeal an obsolete 
game law, adopted by the people in 
1916. At the time this law was adopt- 
ed it was believed to answer all require- 
ments of the situation, but conditions 
have changed, and the game protective 
organizations have been working for 
several years to have the law repealed 
so that a modern game law designed to 
meet new conditions can be enacted. 
BUT NOTHING CAN BE DONE UNTIL 
THE PEOPLE THEMSELVES REPEAL 
THE PRESENT LAW. 


This is exactly the situation Arizona 
will be confronted with if the “state 
highway department finance bill’ is ap- 
‘proved on November 2nd. Highway 
revenues in Arizona will be governed 
by that measure, regardless of changes 
in conditions, and it will take a majority 
vote of the people of the state to effect 
a change. With economic and political 
conditions constantly changing, how is 
it possible to adopt a law at this time 


with any assurance that it will fit condi- 
tions as they may cxint ten years from 
now. } 

Take for instance the gasoliie tax. 
Do the people of Arizona believe:that a 
fixed and inflexible law placing: the tax 
at three cents a gallon’should: be placed 
on the statute books? Conceding ‘that 
it fits present needs is it not conceivable 
that conditions may arise in the: future 
with reference to highway costs’ which 
would make it advisable to amend that 
law, either up or down, And who can 
say that an arbitrary schedule of taxa- 
tion placed on motor bus and truck lines 
in operation in 1926 will be adequate or 
proper for this sort.of traffic five or ten 
years from now? 


Highways Not Suffering. 

Between June 30, 1915, and June 30, 
1926, the amounts received for highway 
purposes in Arizona, as compiled from 
the records of the State Tax Commis- 
sion and the State Auditor, amounted to 
'$56,199,966.73. In detail these items 
of revenue came from the following 
sources: 


Amounts received for highway purposes 
in Arizona from June 30, 1915 to 
June 30, 1926. 

State and County Taxes..$25,077,940. 77 
County Bond Issues........ 18,501,000.00 


Motor Vehicle Fees.......... 2,511,011.40 
Gasoline axa. 2 2,661,493.82 
Motor Bus & Truck Tax.. 64,914.77 
BPedéral wAid 2 2 pes 6,901,040.86 
National Forest Receipts 

to County Road Funds 482,565.11 


Tote bas Dee ee ere ue $56,199,966.73 
It will be noted that the foregoing does 
not include other sources of highway 
revenue, such as:the road poll tax re- 
ceipts which go into the county road 
funds, rental of highway equipment by 
the state highway department, and oth- 
er incidental income. Nor does it in- 
clude the large amount spent by the 
Federal government in building roads 
through the National Forests in Arizona. 

Over Five Millions Yearly. 

With average receipts of more than 
$5,000,000.00 a year for the eleven year 
period, it would appear that there has 
been no dearth of finances for highway 


purposes in Rete es. ; . 
When it is: considered aaa of he fit 
ty-six millions received during the .past 
eleven ‘years, $18,501;000.00;: or *one- 
third came; from the: proceeds of county — 
bond issues, :to pay the interest and: re- 
tire which at maturity the taxable prop- 
erty of the state is being annually-as- 
sessed, it becomes apparent.that the bur-— 
den,.of direct taxation for highway pur- — 
poses in Arizona is already high enough. 
It will be urged’ by supporters ‘of the ~ 
state highway: department finance bill 
that it greatly increases the tax on auto- 
mobiles operated for hire, and thus 
tends to place the burden of highway — 
maintenance more properly where it be- 
longs. If this were all it did, it would 
be entirely deserving of support. But, 
in the language of its own backers, IT 
SETS THE MACHINERY FOR A BOND ‘ 
ISSUE, the aggregate amount of which 
burden, including interest, would im-_ 
pose on the taxable property of the state 
a lien of $17,500,000.00. ; 
In view of the amounts received in the 
past eleven years for highway purposes, ~ 
the question may appropriately be 
asked as to why it is necessary that the 
bonded indebtedness of the state be in- 
creased by ten millions of dollars, as pro 
posed by proponents of the “state high — 
‘way department finance bill.’”’ With — 
over five millions a year already forth — 
coming for highways, it will be especial- — 
ly hard for the people to understand just 
why they should pave the way for the © 
state to assume an additional oblicatioum . 
amounting with principal and interest 
requirements to SEVENTEEN AND A — 
HALF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
Although not without merit as to some © 
features, the proposed highway finance — 
bill should be defeated November 2nd, 


because ' 

Experience has demonstrated that — 
revenue measures should be adjustable 
to meet changing conditions. If adopt- 
ed this measure can only be changed by 
majority vote of the people. 

It paves the way for a state bond is- - 
sue of $10,000,000.00 which would re- 
sult in placing an additional burden of ‘ 
$17,500,000.00 in principal and interest 
on the taxable property within the 
state. 


1 1-2c. Paid 
Permit No. 18 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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VOLUME THIRTEEN PHOENIX, ARIZONA, NO Ke 3 OZGe I9 NUMBER ELEVEN 
IVs} ~ 


TOTAL ASSESSED VALUATIONS OF ALL“COUNTIES OF 
ARIZONA FOR THE YEAR 1926 AND PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL STATE VALUATION 


County Assessed Valuations Percentage of 

Total State Val. 

eA CH Be $35 159,092:00N rer ee yee 9 i SO) ie Ug tet een ee te 1.34% 

NAVA) O <= SLOMSAG SUS yO On Mee ae ett Wess. seen canoe nts 1.66% 

SANTA CRUZ ............ SAYERS ea SO 4- OO nae © OE Oe SUE) os: Wome, 1.83,% 

GRAHAM ................... Ce TW TEE PLLC MRE 5A dl ed nese weal hie 1.83% 

MOHAVE |... StIESIAIIG 9 AGS 62.0.0 (ays ig 8 0 a oe 2.32% 

COCONINO ................ S200 SFE ero OO Onpene 3.08 % 

PUMAREL ore. el Gopeoes POT One keene et, 3.54% 

GREENLEE ..............- So oe Loe Lae. OT eee. 3.54% 

RINAL tee EDM ea lAOrm Or 4c) U0, U: hy aieoeu:-anscadrs: 8.30% 

PIMAy wes tee | .sh2}db. S39. solu Seaman ON f2204 OO: Moti nes tn he 10.59% 

. CUA eer ih Cake Ac ey told dad lnjey i Ohe4 (gem Jel eae ee 12.68% 
| WANAPAlya07h ili. Sho Romo k Aer, Aen Ow. AU! Oo. meade 14.30% 

COCHISE 2... Some Smet Otae 4 4s Oe 16.62% 

MARICOPA See ele aernlaoacer Oedaeers: Oa Onc estecenoe: 18.37% 

SmOL Deon pel Gro lio. Oeal! a0! 0 10.00% 


The above table shows the final assessed valuation of the 
taxable property of each county in the state as fixed for the tax 
rolls ot the present year, and upon which all state and county 
taxes are levied tor the purposes ot the tiscal year 1926-1927. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


VICIOUS PROPOSAL DEFEATED 


That the people of Arizona were 
thoroughly alive to the viciousness of 
the proposed automobile tax reduction 
law was demonstrated on November 
2nd, when by a vote of 11,081 for and 
41,494 against this measure went down 
to defeat. 

A vigorous campaign to acquaint the 
people of the state with the unfair and 
extravagant provisions of this so-called 
‘““Automobile Tax Reduction Law” was 
initiated by this Magazine, and through 
the cooperation of the farm bureau or- 
the 
good roads association, and a large sec- 
ition of the press, throughout the State, 
ithe real effect of the proposal was made 


ganizations of the state, Arizona 


‘known to most of the people of the state 
t ’ 


F 
i 
‘ 
} 


i Defeat of the Highway Finance Bill, 
‘which had been placed on the ballot at 
ithe general election, through the efforts 
vot the state highway department and the 
_ Arizona Good Roads Association, was 
‘so decisive as to indicate beyond the 
“shadow of a doubt that the people of 
i Arizona are opposed to any additional 
bond issue at this time. The measure 
‘was defeated by a vote of 40,622 no to 
‘8,423 yes. 
' Although it included within its pro- 
‘visions the reenactment of the gasoline 
‘tax law, the 10 cent road levy and the 
‘motor bus and truck tax, all of which 
are generally regarded as proper mea- 
sures for the raising of revenue for the 
‘construction and maintenance of the 
highways, the real purpose of the pro- 
} posal was the floating of a ten million 
i dollar state bond issue for roads. Al- 
‘ though a constitutional amendment 
i would have been necessary to make the 


‘bond issue provision effective the people 


before election day. 
It is very evident from the tremendous 


majority cast against this proposal that 
the people of Arizona are overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to any shifting of the bur- 
den of taxation. They are not going to 
permit one class of property to be fa- 
vored at the expense of the others, nor 
are they going to permit twenty million 
dollars’ worth of property, which is con- 
stantly engaged in adding to the expense 
of highway construction and mainten- 
ance, to escape its just share of taxa- 
tion. 

The vote on this measure also showed 
that the people of Arizona are unalter- 
ably opposed to the creation of any more 
extravagant state commissions or de- 


manner that 
they were unwilling to take a chance by 
adopting the law as drawn. 

The danger of passing such a law, 
which would have paved the way for a 
state bond issue, was repeatedly point- 
ed out by this Magazine, and in the clos- 
ing days of the campaign the Arizona 
Good Roads Association, which had 
sponsored the scheme, repudiated its ac- 
tion and called upon the voters of the 
state to defeat the bill. Mistakes made 
in drafting the bill, including what was 
said to be a typographical error, increas- 
ing the tax on auto stage lines ten-fold, 
were given by the Good Roads Associa- 
tion as reasons for withdrawing its en- 
dorsement. In addition, the owners and 
operators of stage lines, alarmed at the 
prospect of an enormous increase in their 
taxes, waged a vigorous 
against the measure. 

It is almost certain, however, that this 


showed in no uncertain 


campaign 


proposal, with its typographical errors 


partments, such as this law proposed to 
create. 

The fact that the law was proposed as 
an initiated measure, which if it carried 
could only be repealed or amended by 
the expensive and cumbersome method 


of submitting it again to the people, was 
another factor which undoubtedly 
served to arouse public opposition. 

It is to be hoped that the proponents 
of this law will consider the question en- 
tirely settled by the decisive majority 
cast against this proposal, and that no 
effort will be made to induce the legis- 
lature into a time-consuming considera- 
tion of this or any other similar proposal 
designed to exempt any class of proper- 
ty from its just share of the burden of 
taxation. 


No Bond Issues Wanted 


corrected, and with its Siamese twin, the 
necessary constitutional amendment, 
will be introduced at the next session of 
the legislature, and that the lawmakers 
of the state will be urged to submit to 
the people, probably at an expensive 
special election, almost the _ identical 
question which has just been very defin- 
itely decided in the negative. 

Now is the time for the taxpayers of 
the state to impress upon their represen- 
tatives in the legislature, regardless of 
political affiliations, that they do not 
need nor want any measures adopted 
which will pave the way for a state bond 


issue. If every reader of this Magazine 
will appoint himself or herself a com- 
mittee of one to write to his or her repre- 


sentative or senator, protesting against 


the passage of any legislation leading to 


a state bond issue, there need be no 
anxiety on the part of anyone that such 
a measure will be adopted. 
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Let There Be No Misunderstanding 


Now that the election is over, and the 
members of the Eighth State Legislature 
have been selected by majority vote of 
their respective constituents, it is alto- 
gether likely that those whose respon- 
sibility it will be to pass on legislation 
during the approaching session will find 
themselves importuned by this and that 
person or group who for reasons best 
known to themselves desire action of one 
sort or another at the coming session. 
Those who have formerly served in the 
state legislature may know from past ex- 
perience what to expect, for they have 
heretofore experienced the flood of re- 
quests that they vote for this, that or 
the other proposal when they “get to 
Phoenix.”’ 

It is probable that most of those who 
have formerly served in the legislature 
will realize that all of the schemes, 
plans, proposals and projects which will 
be urged upon the law-makers at the 
coming session are not necessary, and 
that they will not lend their influence 
to furtherance of measures which tend 
to unnecessarily increase the cost of 
government, or at best merely serve to 
encumber the statutes with additional 
useless laws. But what of the new mem- 
ber of the Legislature—will he not be 
told by this and that group that this or 
that scheme is of primary importance 
to the preservation of the public peace, 
health and safety, and implored to pass 
without delay the particular panacea 
that is being urged? 

Unquestionably the members of the 
legislature, both new and old, will be 
implored to approve appropriations for 
the carrying on of all sorts of activities 
of this, that or the other state depart- 
ment, board or commission. They will be 
told that the party platforms have com- 
mitted them to the furtherance of this, 
that or the other program of legislation, 
and that for them not to vote in favor of 
the proposal will mean that they have 
repudiated their party’s platform, and 
political ruination for themselves, as in- 
dividuals. 


The Paramount Issue 


It would be well if each and every 
member of the legislature would go to 
the session firmly imbued with the 
thought that regardless of so-called is- 
sues of the recent campaign, regardless 
of party platform pledges of this or that 
program, regardless of the alleged ne- 
cessity of saving the Colorado river for 
future generations, that THE ONE 


PARAMOUNT ISSUE BEFORE THE 
PEOPLE OF ARIZONA TODAY IS 
THE REDUCTION OF TAXES. 

From every corner of the state, from 
every line of industry and commerce, 
there is but one cry. It is the cry of the 
farmer, bending beneath a burden of 
state, county and special district taxes 
that is becoming almost unbearable. It 
is the cry of the cattleman, and _ the 
sheepman, struggling as they are to re- 
cover from the almost unprecedented de- 
pression of the past several years. It is 
the cry of the mine owners and operat- 
ors, striving under the handicap of 
heavy taxation to compete in a_ world 
market in which their competitors pay 
almost no taxes. It is the answer of the 
railroad companies, of the merchant and 
the business man when assault is made 
on the cost of transportation and of liv- 
ing. From every quarter comes the same 
refrain, “Our taxes are so high that we 
cannot make a living, we cannot com- 
pete in world markets, and if taxes con- 
tinue to increase as they have been in- 
ereasing we will have to quit.” 

A Cry All Should Hear 


In the face of that cry, and of the 
situation of which it is a true reflection, 
it is hard to believe that there breathes 
“‘a man with soul so dead” as to turn a 
deaf ear, and to lend his support to any 
scheme which will add the weight of 
one straw to the burden. Yet if past ex- 
perience is any criterion, there will be 
members of the next state legislature, 
just as there have been in the past, who 
will lend their influence, for selfish 
reasons, to the furtherance of measures 
which are not only unnecessary but ac- 
tually certain to increase the cost of 
government. 

Time—Consuming Expense 

Gne of the best ways the legislator 
can help to reduce taxes is by conserving 
the time and expense of the legislature 
itself, limiting consideration to only 
those measures which are of real import- 
ance to the state, and dispensing with 
the horde of attaches usually em- 


ployed. The cost of a legislative session. 


is upwards of $100,000.00 and with the 
membership of the lower house _in- 
creased to 52, it is likely that the appro- 
priations proposed for the coming ses- 
sion will run considerably in excess of 
that figure. 

It is a vicious tradition that each mem- 
ber must be accorded the privilege of 
naming at least one attache, and as it 


turns out there are frequently a score or 
more of legislative employees who are 
utterly lacking in qualification for the 
work they are supposed to perform. The 
actual work is done by a few who more 
than earn their daily stipend, and the 
others, alas too often, merely answer to 
the roll call, and sign the payroll every 
Monday morning. 


Appropriatien Bill Comes Firsrt 


The practice of postponing action on 
the general appropriation bill until the 
closing days of the session is one of the 
worst features of our legislatures as they 
have been conducted in the past. Al- 
though it is required by statute that the 
appropriation bill be introduced and 
given consideration early in the session, 
yet this has been a dead letter in the 
past, and taxpayers have footed the bill 
for the “jockeying”? that has been car- 
ried on. 

What would happen if a member of 
the legislature, or a group of members 
of the legislature’ would resolutely op- 
pose the employment of a single un- 
necessary attache, would insist on paring 
the appropriation for the expense of the. 
session down to the very lowest amount 
needed, and would demand that the gen- 
eral appropriation bill be given consid- 
eration and passed on final reading be- 
fore final action were taken on a single 
measure? The politicians it is true would 
denounce such a program as unprece- 
dented, and they would be right. But 
the people at home, who have to pay the 
bills would rise up and call him blessed. 

The Need Of The Hour 

Let there be no misunderstanding as 
to the real issue before the members of 
the legislature and the people of Ari- 
zona. The need of the hour is for a de- 
gree of earnest and sincere cooperation 
on the part of all the industries in the 
state, to the end that taxes be reduced in 
every way possible consistent with effi- 
ciency in the administration of public 
affairs. Diverse as are the various indus- 
tries in Arizona, this is a program in 
which they can unite, and work for not 
only a fair and equal distribution of the 
burden that must be borne, but also 
through cooperation see to it that that 
burden is reduced in the interest of the 
well-being of all. 

The people of Arizona are looking to 
the members of the Highth legislature 
for the degree of cooperation which will 
afford them relief. Let them not be dis- 
appointed. 
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County Taxes Show. Large Increase 


An increase of $308,564.00 in the 
amount to be raised by taxation for 
county purposes during 1926 as com- 
pared with the amount required in 1925 
is shown in the following table, prepared 
from figures compiled by the State Tax 
Commission. It will be noted that only 
three counties show a reduction in the 
amount to be raised by direct taxation, 
and that the other eleven counties of the 


County. Amt. Raised by 

Taxation, 1925. 
ADSCRO Reece. tasteia as $ 184,759.00 
Cochise ges Bee 2 eee 594,806.00 
COCONINO) 2 ees tee eee 214,885.00 
Grila 5 (ee 2 cee Ae ee ee 664,387.00 
Graham i. Bee ee ee 210,395.00 
Greenle@is ga. ance ae 255,852.00. 
Maricopa. poe Se ee 1,692.326.00 
MoO Ray Cus ae) ee ee 292,547.00 
INAV A107 ied ee ee 200,608.00 
PiTtia  tird i beeen eee 815,008.06 
Pina |, 4 24 a eee 493,704.00 
Santa sCruzy 2 ate eerie 198,451.00 
Yi AVED Ae 3 ae ee 708,371.00 
bathe ee ee See ee eee 395,099.00 


$6,921,198.00 


The extent to which the ‘burden of 
taxes in this country has increased dur- 
ing the past seven years is perhaps not 
generally realized. There are many evi- 
dences that a-substantial increase has 
taken place, but it is only when definite 
figures compiled by recognized author- 
ities are forthcoming that ‘the actual ex- 
tent to which the burden of taxation has 
grown becomes apparent. 

‘There has recently come to our at- 
tention a comparison prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission concerning the 
operating revenues, operating expenses, 
taxes and net railway operating income 
for class 1 roads of the United States and 
for the eastern, southern and western 
districts separately. This comparison is 
of revenues, expenses and tax in 1925 
with the average of such items during 
the three years ending June 30, 1917, 
which period was used by the United 
States in measuring the just compensa- 
tion of railway companies for use of 
their property during Federal control. 

While the increase in revenue per ton 


state all show increases. 

It should be understood, of course, 
that the amounts given in the following 
table do not include revenue received by 
the counties from sources other than di- 
rect taxation, such as the gasoline tax, 
fees, fines, etc. The amounts given are 
merely those to be raised by direct levy 
on the taxable property within the coun- 
ty. The table follows: 


Amt. to be Raised Increase or 


by Taxation, 1926. Decrease. 
$ 180,025.00 $ 4,734.00 D. 
673,093.00 78,287.00 I. 
221.101.00 6,216.00 I. 
724,017.00 59,630.00 I. 
233,868.00 23,473.00 I. 
282,383.00 26,531.00 Ba 
1,715,328.00 23, 002,0008 
313,405.00 20,858.00 I. 
220,422.00 19,814.00 I. 
837,145.00 22,137.00 Bie 
511,358.00 17,654,005 
196,384.00 2,067.00 D. 
700,458.00 7,9138.008Ds 
420,775.00 25,676.00 I. 


$7,229,762.00 $308,564.00 


e 


tinue [To Mount 


mile in 1925 over the test period was 
53.8 per cent, the increase in operating 
expenses was 61.2 per cent, and the in- 
crease in taxes 88.2 per cent. For the 
western district the increase in revenues 
was 42.2 per cent, in operating expenses 
52 per cent, and in taxes 66.7 per cent 
per ton mile. 

One western railroad showed an in- 
crease in revenue per ton mile of 34.3 
per cent, in operating expenses 51.7 per 
cent and in taxes 91.5 per cent. 

The increase in revenue per passen- 
ger car mile in 1925 over the test period 
(3 years ending June 30, 1917), was for 
the United States 38.8 per cent; in op- 
erating expenses the increase was 78.8 
per cent; and the increase in taxes per 
passenger car mile for the United States 
was 103.3 per cent. 

For the western district, revenue per 
passenger car mile showed an increase 
of 21.2 per cent, while operating expen- 
ses increased 75.7 per cent, and taxes 
91.2 per cent. 

One western road, the same one above 
referred to, showed an increase in pas- 


senger car. mile revenue of 33 per cent, 
but its operating expenses per passenger 
car mile increased 42.3 per cent, and 
taxes increased 82.4 per cent. 

The statement shows a decrease in 
net income per passenger car mile in 
1925 compared with the test periods of 
three years of 62.8 per cent. In the west-- 
ern district the decrease was 111.4 per- 
cent, a deficit of fourteen million dollars 
being incurred. 

It is interesting to note that not only 
have the operating expenses of the rail- 
roads increased in much greater pro- 
portion than their revenue, but that the 
percentage of increase in taxes has been 
much greater than the increase in oper- 
ating expenses. 

As has been stated before in this 
Magazine the railroads pay 15.8 per 
cent of the total state taxes in this state, 
they are entitled to a fair return on their 
investment, and excessive taxation of the 
railroads cannot fail to act as a_ deter- 
rent of industrial and agricultural devel- 
opment. 
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It is regrettable that all the people of 
Arizona, could not have been present 
recently at the Sheriff’s sale held 
at the court house in Apache county, 
when 6,431 acres of land lying under the 
Lyman Dam project were sold. 

When the sheriff called for bids, the 
highest offer received from any of the 
citizens present was $1.00 per acre for 
an 80 acre tract, and when it appeared 
that the sheriff would knock it down 
at that figure, the bidder promptly with- 
drew his offer. The next best bid, ac- 
cording to reliable reports from the 
sale, was one of 25 cents an acre. 

And now, to the embarrassment of 
those in whose hands was placed the re- 
sponsibility for guarding the trust funds 
of the state must be chronicled the out- 
come of this sale. For the State of Ariz- 
ona, mortgagee of the lands, bid them in 
at a flat price of $45.00 per acre, or a 
total price of $289,395.00 to partially 
satisfy its judgment under foreclosure 
proceedings. 

The tracts sold were formerly owned 
by the Lyman Land Company, a Denver 
corporation, which held three-fifths of 
the Lyman Project. Water has never 


been applied to most of the land sold at’ 


this sale, nor could it be so applied with- 
out an enormous expense in repairing 
canals and building siphons and flumes. 
The actual amount of the judgment 
against these lands was approximately 
$10.00 per acre more than the State’s 


bid, but as personal service was not had 
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on the numerous “dummy” defendants, 
non-residents of the state, and as the 
Lyman Land Company was not a guar- 
antor in any instance of the notes or 
mortages foreclosed, possibility of the 
state realizing anything from such de- 
ficiency is virtually non-existent. 

The total amount loaned by the state 
on the 14,000 acre tract comprising 
the Lyman Project is given as $629,672.- 
66 of common school funds, money re- 
ceived by the state to be held by it in 
trust for the education of the youth of 
the commonwealth. No one who is even 
slightly familiar with the situation af- 
fecting the Lyman Project and the possi- 
bility of repayment of the loans made 
thereon can possibly be optimistic over 
the chance of recovering any of this 
money. 

With all due respect to those who au- 
thorized the loaning of state funds on 
this project, it must be said that they 
were actuated more by sentiment than 
by good judgment, and that considera- 
tion of political expediency rather than 
sound business principles appear to have 
governed their actions. It is deplorable 
that any state money should have been 
loaned on any project the feasibility of 
which had not been thoroughly demon- 
strated. It is even more deplorable that 
after state trust funds were so loaned, 
the state should have continued _ to 
“throw good money after bad.’’ 


The people of Arizona cannot but 
sympathize with the bona fide settlers 
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f Expensive Adventure 


in their efforts to make this project a 
success. Foreclosure by the state on the 
tract of 6,431 acres recently purchased 
at Sheriff’s sale merely transfers title 
to the state of approximately 43% of the 
acreage involved. It is certain that an 
effort will be made at the next session 
of the legislature to arrive at some ad- 
justment which would enable those who 
are living on the land to continue their 
efforts without fear of foreclosure and 
ejectment. This Magazine does not be- 
lieve that any citizen of Arizona would 
vote to expel these people from the 
lands upon which they are located but 
the Lyman Dam settlers should appre- 
ciate the fact, which the people of 
Arizona are beginning to realize, that 
nearly three-quarters of a miilion dol- 
lars of state trust funds have been lost 
im en effort to make this project a suc- 
cess,’'and that this money, which right- 
fully belorgs to the schools of the state, 
is probably lost forever. 


It is inconceivable that the State of 
Arizona should invest another dollar in 
this or any other similar project. If there 
is any possible way that the bona fide 
settlers may arrange to continue with- 
out the paternalistic assistance of the 
state and to eventually pay back in part 
the money that has been loaned to them, 
it is to be hoped that such a way will be 
discovered. 

Meanwhile we have with us an out- 
standing example of the misuse of pub- 
lic trust funds. 


When The Tax Brake Is Taken Off 


A striking illustration of the results 
which can be attained, once the burden 
of taxation is materially reduced or re- 
moved, has been afforded the citizens of 
Phoenix through change in ownership 
of that city’s street railway system. For 
years Phoenix has had what has been 
denominated the poorest street car sys- 
tem in the southwest, and for a consider- 
able time the people of Phoenix have 
been agitated over the problem of devis- 
jing some means for its improvement, if 
it were to be continued in operation. 

The situation finally reached the 
point at which private ownership was 
declared to be impossible, and the own- 
er of the system offered to dispose of it 
to the municipality at an appraised 
‘Sunk value.” 


As suspension of service was immin- 
ent, and in order to meet the exigency of 
the situation, the city authorities voted 
to purchase the street car line, not with 
the idea of engaging permanently in 
municipal operation, but mainly in order 
to assure continued operation until such 
time as private capital could be interest- 
ed in the enterprise. 

To the surprise of the people of Phoe- 
nix, if not that of the city officials, the 
street car system with no increase in 
fares, has been able to repay to the city 
treasury out of earnings, practically the 
entire amount of the purchase price, 
within a comparatively short period, and 
is actually affording better service than 
under private operation. That such re- 
sults have been accomplished is said to 


be due to the fact that the system being 
now municipally owned, has been re- 
lieved of all taxation, and is therefore 
exempt. In other words it appears that 
the burden of taxation in this instance 
constituted the difference between op- 
eration at a loss and operation at a prof- 
it, and as soon as that handicap was re- 
moved it became possible to continue 
service without incurring an increasing 
deficit. 

The situation arising out of the ac- 
quisition of the Phoenix street railway 
system by the city will serve to demon- 
strate to the people of that city in a way 
which they will not soon forget the han- 
dicap: under which private industry and 
enterprise is compelled to operate by 
reason of excessive taxation. 
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Taxes 17 per cent 


There is published herewith a_ state- 
ment showing the amount of taxes raised 
for all purposes, and the amount and the 
percentage of such taxes expended for 
highway purposes in the state of Arizo- 
na during the years 1915 to 1926 inclu- 
sive. The average percentage of the to- 
tal taxes for the twelve-year period 
covered by this statement is 17.39 per 
cent. 

The total taxes given in the following 
table include taxes for all purposes, 
state, county, city and town, and special 
district taxes, while the amount of taxes 
expended for highway purposes includes 
only the taxes raised by the state and the 
various counties of the state for general 
road funds, for highway construction 


and maintenance, and for the interest 
and redemption of road bonds. They do 
not include funds raised by city taxes for 
the operation of city street departments, 
as such funds are used mainly for street 
cleaning, garbage removal and sewer 
work. 

The total of taxes for all purposes 
shown in the following table does not in- 
clude assessments to defray the cost of 
street paving in cities, practically all of 
which is paid for out of funds raised by 
special paving bonds issued against the 
abutting property. The interest and re- 
demption payments on these bonds are 
not carried on the general tax roll, nor 
included in the total taxes for all purpos- 


es. 


The table follows: 


Amount ot Taxes tor All Purposes and Percent- 


age of All Taxes Used tor Highway Purposes in 
Arizona tor the Years 1915 to 1926 Inclusive. 


Total Taxes 


Year All Purposes 
1915 $ 6,823,686.06 
1916 6,739,942.45 
1917 9,562,941.13 
1918 9,999,909.52 
1919 13,629,162.51 
1920 15,356.792.87 
1921 17,431,558.85 
1922 14,617,163.08 
1923 16,206,616.49 
1924 15,155,574.81 
1925 17,685,369.00 
1926 17,696,651.00 

Total $160,905,367.77 


Taxes for High- Percentage 


way Purposes of total Taxes 


$ 915,079.45 13.41% 
836,506.50 12.41% 
1,586,628.79 16.59 % 
1,684,572.07 16.85% 
2,391,715.47 17.55 % 
2,202,385.68 14.34% 
3,547,577.74 20.35 % 
2,905,199.22 19.88% 
3,451,409.16 21.30% 
2,734,623.05 18.04% 
2,856,260.00 16.15% 
2,871,195.00 16.22 % 
$27,983,152.13 # 17.39% 


Total Taxes for all purposes includes State, County, City and Town, 


and Special District Taxes. 
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Second School 


A pbortionment 


A total of $388,368.54 has been ap- 
portioned to the various counties of the 
state school fund, the apportionment be- 
ing due October 11th. By reason of the 
fact that the state is temporarily with- 
out cash money, distribution of this 
sthool apportionment will necessarily 
be postponed until a later date, and in 
all probability will not take place be- 
fore December. 

The amount which each county will 
receive under the recent apportion- 
ment, the second to be made during the 
current fiscal year, follows: 


County Amount 
Apache’ 0-22 $ 10,109.28 
Cochiseimme -2.2.-4 54,642.10 
Coconino <..22.: 9,232.95 
Gila oe ees 36,017.45 
Grahanivt.....e- 14,973.40 
Greenlee .......... 12 922-35 
Maricopa .......... 121,019.08 
Mohave ............. 4,514.88 
Navateg..... 1 e.: 13,563.70 
Pima], 2oe 2 ee 42,538.92 
Pinal 16,160.85 
Santa. Craze 10,121.96 
Yavuapar. 2-2 26,549.52 
Sinpra.8 case. 16,002.10 

$388,368.54 


The amount of the apportionment is 
determined as follows: 


Balance in state school 


find, eee. eee $ 29,998.03 
Receipts from other : 

sources than taxation ...... 32,920.51 
One fourth of total tax 
raised by State School 

Levyieeewee ete. ea 355,450.00 

$418,368.54 

Less 30,000.00: 


$388,368.54 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. How are private car lines asses- 
sed and taxed in Arizona? 

A. The valuation of private car lines 
operating in or through the State of Ari- 
zona is fixed by the State Tax Commis- 
sion, the basis of the valuation in each 
case being the receipts of the various car 
lines from business within the state or 
beginning or ending within the state. 
The law requires every private car line 
to file a report with the state tax com- 
mission between June 30th and _ Sep- 
tember lst each year, giving the entire 
receipts from Arizona business and the 
proportion of such receipts bear to the 
total receipts of the private car lines. A 
complete statement of the mileage trav- 
eled by the company’s rolling stock with- 
in the state during the year ending on 
June 30th is also required, and the num- 


ber of cars used. From this data the tax 
commission proceeds to fix the valuation 
on the property of the private car line 
for taxation purposes. 

On the valuation as determined by 
the tax commission, which must be cer- 
tified to the state treasurer on or before 
the first Monday in October, a tax rate 
equal to the average rate of levy for 
all purposes in the several taxing dis- 
tricts of the state for the current year is 
applied. 

For the current year, 1926, the valua- 
tion of private car lines operating with- 
in the State of Arizona has been certi- 
fied as $3,089,213.00. The average tax 
rate for the state this year is $2.71 per 
$100.00 of valuation, and the total tax- 
es paid by private car lines to the state 
will be $83,717.65. This amount is paid 


into the general fund of the state, and 
must be paid not later than the third 
Monday in December. Failure to pay im- 
poses a penalty of 10 per cent interest 
for each subsequent month in which the 
tax remains unpaid, and if the taxes are 
not paid within 60 days after the due 
date, it is the duty of the state treasurer 
to seize and sell for taxes sufficient 
property of the private car line to pay 
the taxes, penalties and costs. 

The Pullman Company is the largest 
private car line operating in the state in 
the amount of taxes collected. Its valu- 
ation for the current year is nearly a mil- 
lion and a half, and it will pay into the 
state this year in taxes, $39,394.32. The 
Pacific Fruit Express, with an assessed 
valuation of $1,345,308.00 will pay $36,- 
457.85 in 1926 in taxes. 


What A Budget Is Not 


Newly-elected members of the legis- 
lature, who will assemble next January, 
will find themselves confronted with the 
state budget for the ensuing biennium, 
from which they will be expected to de- 
termine the amount of the appropria- 
tions to be made from public funds 
raised by taxation to meet the require- 
ments of such budget. 

In this connection, it may be appro- 
priate to outline briefly for the benefit 
of those who are members of the legis- 
lature for the first time some of the 
qualifications of a budget. In the first 
place it should be stated that the pub- 
tic budget is not merely a list of items 
connected with public activities and 
business, or a list of the estimates by the 
heads of the various departments of the 
state government as to the amounts 
which they desire made available for 
expenditure. 

Any carefully and intelligently pre- 
pared budget should consist of an item- 
ized list of only those items which are 
indispensable to the carrying on of the 
governmental agencies actually neces- 
sary for the general welfare of the pub- 
lic. It should not include any unneces- 
sary items of expenditure, no matter how 


desirable they may appear to those who 


would like to have them provided. In 
other words, every single unnecessary 


activity should be eliminated in the 
preparation of a budget. 
After the budget has been limited 


strictly to necessary activities, it should 
be carefully reviewed for the purpose 


of reducing each item to such an amount 
as will properly accomplish the purpose 
desired, if the expenditure is devoted 
entirely to that object, and expended 
wisely and economically. There should 
be no allowance for extravagance or 
waste in any item. This is one of the most 
important tests to apply to the list of 
needs as submitted by the various state 
departments. To apply it successfully re- 
quires inquiry into the receipts and in- 
come of each department from sources 
other than taxation, as well as the neces- 
sity of continuing all present activities 
of each and every department, and de- 
termination as to whether through the 
consolidation of certain officers or de- 
partments, duplication of effort and ex- 
pense cannot be avoided and marked 
economies cannot be effected. 

The final test to be applied to the bud- 
get, and which can be applied only by 
the members of the legislature, is consid- 


eration as to the financial ability of the 
tax payers to bear the tax burden which 
will be occasioned by the making of the 
appropriations as outlined. The question 
as to what the public can really afford 
to pay, for each of the activities con- 
tained in the budget should be consid- 
ered paramount. For if agriculture, in- 
dustry and commerce are unable to meet 
the burden which is placed upon them, 
the percentage of delinquent taxes will 
be found greatly increased, with the re- 
sult that a still greater burden will be 
placed upon those individuals and indus- 
tries which have paid their taxes, and in 
the end the financial structure of our 
government will be brought to the verge 
of collapse. 

IT IS ONLY BY APPLYING THE 
ACID TEST OF NECESSITY TO THE 
IDEAS AND REQUESTS MADE ON 
BEHALF OF VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 
AND DEPARTMENTS THAT THE 
MATTER OF APPROPRIATIONS MAY 
BE PROPERLY ADJUSTED AND DE- 
TERMINED TO THE END THAT GOV- 
ERNMENT SHALL FUNCTION WITH- 
OUT IMPOSING AN UNBEARABLE 
BURDEN UPON PRIVATE TAXPAY- 
ERS. rs 
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Delinquent Tax Legislation Needed 


A comparison of the amount of delin- 
quent taxes out standing four years ago 
and at the present time, shows that in 
spite of such efforts as have been put 
forth in some of the counties of the state 
to bring about the collection of back 
taxes, the aggregate amount continues 
to increase. 

This Magazine has repeatedly .called 
attention to the fact that the enormous 
sum of taxes delinquent in this state has 
resulted in a demoralizing of state fi- 
nances and has produced a_ condition 
manifestly unfair to the taxpayers who 
meet their obligations. 

When at the end of a fiscal year it is 
ascertained that by no means all of the 
taxes anticipated and required to meet 
the expenditures for that have 
been paid, it then becomes necessary for 
more taxes to be levied in the ensuing 
year to meet the deficit thus created. 
Thus it comes about that the man who 
has paid his taxes finds himself taxed 
more heavily to make up for the delin- 
quency of his neighbors. 

One of the underlying causes of de- 


year, 


linquent taxes is the continuance on the 
tax rolls of property which has been 
abandoned, and on which no taxes can 
be collected. It is safe to say that there 
is a large amount of property carried on 
the tax rolls of the state which should 
be stricken for the reason that it is no 
longer occupied, and the owners thereof 
are unknown. This condition is not pe- 
culiar to Arizona. There are many aban- 
doned efforts at homebuilding through- 
out the western states, where public 
lands have been entered and improve- 
ments made, but for one reason or anoth- 
er the hopes of the entrymen have not 
been realized, and such lands have be- 
come vacant. Originally listed on the 
tax rolls, these lands continue to be car- 
ried year after year and the taxes there- 
on help to swell the total of delinquent 
taxes. 

There can be no good reason for car- 


rying abandoned lands on the tax roll, 


and all such property should be careful- 
ly searched out and dropped, in order 
that the tax officials may not be misled. 

There are also other classes of prop- 
erty upon which a large amount of tax- 
es is delinquent. One consists of state 
lands which have been sold in long-term 
contracts to purchasers who bought with 
the idea of speculating. Following the 
sales of these lands, they were placed on 
the tax roll but it was found that the lien 
of such taxes could not be enforced un- 
til the lands were finally paid for and 
the title actually vested in private own- 
ers. For this reason none of these lands 
can be depended upon as’ sources of 
revenue although in many counties they 
continue to be carried on the tax roll just 
as though owned in fee simple. 

Another class of property om which 
vaxes in many cases are delinquent is 
property which has been mortgaged for 
more than its actual present sales value. 
The situation with respect to this class 
of property is that while a certain equi- 
ty in it is constantly changing hands, the 
purchasers getting all they can out of 
the land while they hold it, and then dis- 
posing of it for a sufficient considera- 
tion to stave off foreclosure, no one is 
sufficiently concerned to pay the taxes, 
which continue to remain delinquent. 

To meet the situation outlined above, 
this Magazine has heretofore suggested 
that 


there is genuine need of legislation along 


and now repeats its suggestion, 


the following lines: 
(1) 


land upon time contracts, the purchaser 


In every case of sale of state 


thereof, in addition to making initial 
payments upon such purchases, should 
be required to give a bond conditioned 
that taxes assessed against the interest 
of such purchaser in such lands be paid 
without delinquency. 


(2) 


assessed upon any item appearing upon 


That in cases where the taxes 


the tax-rolls, became and remained de- 


linquent for each of three successive 


years, it be stricken from the tax rolls 
with the sanction of the county board of 
equalization, if to that board the prop- 
erty appeared to be of no real value. 
(3) That the record of any deed, 
contract, or other instrument, purport- 


ing to transfer an interest in the legal or 
equity title of lands or improvements 


upon lands,’be prohibited, except upon a 
showing to the county recorder that all 
state and county taxes have been paid 
for each of the five years preceding the 
date of such instruments. 

(4) That suits for foreclosure should 
be predicated upon a showing made to 
the court that taxes upon the property 
involved have been paid to the date of 
instituting such suits. 

In any legislation that is enacted, pro- 
vision should be made for the most sim- 
ple and direct method possible under 
which, at the least possible expense, due 
process of law may be complied with, 
and the rights of the state and of the 
owner properly safeguarded. Here is an 
opportunity for a member or members 
of the legislature to earn the lasting 
gratitude of the citizens of the state by 
framing legislation which will provide 
for the collection of delinquent taxes or 
the sale of property so affected with a 
minimum of delay and expense to the 
public. 

In this connection, the tax suit laws of 
other states, older than Arizona, whose 
provisions have successfully stood the 
tests of constitutionality and been tried 
in the fires of litigation, might be care- 
fully scanned and their best features em- 
bodied in a measure which will ade- 
quately take care of this pressing prob- 
lem. 

This Magazine through its legal de- 
partment will be only too willing to ren- 
der all assistance possible to the legis-_ 
lature or its members to the end that the 
needed legislation to cope with this sit- 
uation may be promptly and_ properly 
enacted. 
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A TIMELY RESOLUTION 


The close of the year is a fitting time for taking stock, for ascertaining actual ac¢ 0: oe: 
lishments, and weighing results attained, in order that the uncharted sea of the neypydar' may 
be embarked upon with intelligent purpose and plan. It is a time for the takin o - inventory 
and the making of good resolutions, in order that the full benefit of the valuable " eee ‘<. 
learned in the school of experience may be carried forward into the year that is to conf 3 

The extent to which the cost of state government has increased during the past ten years 
is graphically shown in a comparative statemen: presented in this issue of the Magazine. In 
the face of this statement, and with conditions in Arizona as they are today, in agriculture, 
industry, and commerce, it is apparent that any further increase in the burden of taxation, 
either direct or indirect, will operate as a great hardship upon those who are bearing the bur- 


den of expenses of government. 


It would seem therefore, an appropriate time to suggest as a new year’s resolution for 
the members of the legislature, to whom the people of the state are earnestly looking for re- 
lief, that they will zealously guard the trust imposed upon them, in order that every economy 
consistent with efficiency and good government may be promptly put into effect, and that 
in those instances in which items of appropriation cannot in good conscience be reduced, 
there will at least be mo increase over past expenditures. 

If there is incorporated in this resolution, the resolve that the same business principles 
shall be applied in public affairs as are necessary for _the conduct o 
that the state, the counties, the school districts and the nd towns mus 
one hundred cents of value for every dollar sp2nt, whet for cons 
plies or labor, then the new year will indeed be a happy one for the people o 


Ashes enterprise, and 
nd shall receive 
Peer. sup- 

Arizona. 
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Bonded Debt Still Increasing 


The bonded indebtedness of the state 
of Arizona and its political subdivisions 
increased $330,361.81 during the year 
ending June 30, 1926, and on that date 
totalled $47,874,950.94 according to fig- 
ures compiled by the State Tax Com- 
mission. 

Bonded indebtedness of the state it- 
self showed no increase, and general 
county bonds showed a decrease of 
$330,500.00 during the last fiscal year 
covered by the statement. However this 
decrease was more than offset by in- 

tate Bonds 


General County Bonds 
Road bonds) $17,559;000.00 
Court House & Jail 


Bondsah <2 eee 474,000.00 
High School Bonds .... 155,000.00 
Hospital Bonds 22 80,000.00 
Funding Bonds ............ 2,417,169.57 


Special District Bonds 
School District Bonds ..$11,863,975.00 


Drainage District 


Bonus "2.2 289,000.00 
Irrigation District 

Bonds” =: 2,588,000.00 
Power District Bonds. -. 630,000.00 


City and Town Bonds 


TOTAL 


Annual Interest Charge 


Average Interest (Rate == 
Counties decreasing their bonded in- 
debtedness during the twelve month 
period ending June 30, 1926 were Co- 
chise and Pinal with reductions of ap- 
proximately $50,000.00 each, Gila and 
Yavapai with reductions of approxi- 
mately $100,000.00 each, Mohave 
with a_ reduction of approximately 
$30,000.00 and Graham with a 
reduction of about $35,000.00. In spite 
of these decreases -in-.the 
county bonds outstanding, the total bur- 
den for the state and all its subdivisions 
increased a third of a million dollars, 


amount - of ~ 


creases in special district bonds and in 
the bonded indebtedness of cities and 
towns. Special district bonds showed a 
net increase of $93,675.00, while the 
municipalities of Phoenix, Globe and 
Tucson added to their bonded indebted- 
ness an amount sufficient to increase 
the net amount of this class of outstand- 
ing obligations by $567,186.81. 

The total outstanding bonded indebt- 
edness of the state and its various sub- 
divisions on June 30, 1926 is given in the 
following table: 


$ 747,972.43 


$20,685,169.57 


15,370,975.00 | 


11,070,833.94 


$47,874,950.94 
$2,631,470.00 
5.6 pet. 


owing to the added burdens assumed by 
special districts and municipalities as 
above outlined, making the annual inter- 
est charge of $2,631,470.00 the highest 
in the history of the state. 

When it is considered that this is more 
than $6.50 for every man, woman and 
child in Arizona, for interest alone, it 
will be seen that the burden of outstand- 
ing bonded indebtedness has attained 


enormous proportions. Estimating the 


population of Arizona at 400,000, it 
will be seen that to meet the interest 
charges alone on bonds issued by the 


state and its various subdivisions, there 
is required a sum equivalent to nearly 
sixty cents per month from each and 
every inhabitant of the state. If this 
burden were distributed equally over all 
the people in the state, it will be seen 
that the average family of five would be 
called upon to pay approximately $3.00 
per month or $36.00 per year, just. to 
meet the interest charges. 


There are many taxpayers who will 
say that the burden of these _ interest 
charges does not affect them, that al- 
though they pay state and county tax- — 
es, they are not affected by special dis- 
trict or municipal taxes. Yet, as has been 
previously pointed out in the columns of 
this Magazine, the burden is more gen- 
erally distributed than most people ap- 
preciate. “No man liveth to himself,” 
nor does any one community live to it- 
self. The costs of state, county and 
school district administration are  dis- 
tributed universally, and all taxpayers 
find themselves within these units of 
government, contributing directly to 
meet their financial burdens. Indirectly 
they contribute also to the cost of muni- 
cipal government, whether or not they 
live within the limits of any incorporat- 
ed city or town, for those who live and 
conduct business within the cities and- 
towns are compelled to add the city tax- 
es.to their costs of: doing business. -As - 
for the irrigation, power and drainage 
districts, those living within their boun- 
daries are compelled to discharge -the 


obligations incurred by such districts, — 


and these costs are whenever possible- 
included in the price’ of the things they 
produce for sale. So it is‘seen that the © 
burden as a whole, although not evenly 
distributed, is in the main, a _ general 
burden, and is shared by the entire pop- 
ulation of the state to a very large ex- 
tent. 


In the face of the steady and unremit- 
ting increase in the total bonded indebt- 
edness, it is to be hoped that the mem- 
bers of the legislature, which will con- 
vene next month, will resolutely oppose 
any and all efforts made to induce them 
to authorize any additional appropria- 
tions, or to submit to the people any pro- 
posals calling for the issuance of addi- 
tional bonds. It has been made known 
that a determined campaign is to be 
waged at the coming session in favor of 
a large state bond issue for highway 
purposes, in lieu of the state highway 
finance bill which was defeated by the 


- eet ee 


‘of bonded indebtedness under 
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ee 
people at the general election Novem- 
ber 2nd, and there are reasons to be- 
lieve that the legislature will also be 
called upon to approve appropriations 
for the construction of several addi- 
tional state buildings both at Phoenix 
and elsewhere, for the housing of state 
commissions and institutions. 


This Magazine has always favored 
such expenditures as are actually neces- 


‘sary in the interests of efficiency, but in 


a great many instances proposed expen- 
ditures when given the acid test of real 


and genuine necessity will be found sus- 
ceptible of reduction, if not actual elimi- 


nation. In view of the growing burden 
which 
the people and industries of the state are 
now struggling let the members of the 
legislature and the taxpayers exercise 


great caution and carefully scrutinize 
each and every proposal that calls dir- 
ectly or indirectly for the expenditure 
of public moneys, in order that the bur- 
den may not be increased beyond its 
present dimensions, and if possible, re- 
duce as rapidly as consistent with effi- 
cient administration of public affairs. 

Only by the exercise of the greatest 
economy can the great burden of public 
debt that is now weighing so heavily on 
the people of Arizona be reduced. The 
people of the state are looking to the 
members of the Eighth State Legislature 
for that relief. 
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Protect Our 


Arizona may well profit from a situa- 
tion which has developed in two other 
western states, to the end that there 
may be no occurrence here of a condi- 
tion which is causing considerable con- 
cern among the thinking people ~ of 
Washington and Oregon. In each of 
these states bonds issued for public im- 
provements have. been defaulted, and 
although not direct legal obligations of 
the state governments themselves, the 
result has been an inestimable damage 
to the credit of those commonwealths. 

In Oregon it appears that the bonds of 
certain irrigation districts are now sel- 
ling at fifty cents on the dollar, and in 
some instances the interest is badly in 
default. As in Arizona, the bonds of irri- 
gation districts in Oregon, must be 
passed on by a state board, comnosed of 
ranking state officials, and many per- 
sons have been led to invest their funds 
in these bonds on the theory that the 
state had carefully supervised all the 
proceedings, the construction work, 
water rights, land values, legality and 
other things pertaining to the security 
required by the investor. Those who pur- 
chased these bonds on the assumption 
that the state of Oregon had assumed 
the financial responsibility therefor are 
now firding that their trust was mis- 
placed and that the approval of the 
State Irrigation Commission did not con- 
stitute the assumption of any  obliga- 
tion legal or otherwise by the state of 
Oregon, to make good any loss which 
might be incurred. 


In the State of Washington 
have been numerous unfortunate 


there 
de- 


faults cn‘the part of local improvement. 


bonds, the principal and interest of 
which were expected to be met out of 
assessments levied against the abutting 
property. Although not guaranteed by 
the municipalities which sanctioned the 
issuance of such bonds for the paving of 
streets, the result has been very detri- 
mental to the credit of certain munici- 
palities in the State of Washington. 
There is cause for gratification in the 
fact that there has been no default in 
principal or interest of Arizona irriga- 
tion district bonds. However, those who 


have followed the situation in Oregon, 


where a state irrigation board is re- 
quired to pass on and approve the issu- 
ance of irrigation district bonds, see pos- 
sibilities of a similar situation in Arizo- 
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Good Name 


na, where the State Certification Board. 
comprised of the’ State Superintendent 
of Banks, the Attorney General, and the 
State Engineer, are required to exam- 
ine into and approve all issues of irriga- 
tion district bonds. Unless the greatest 
care is used in guarding against ill-con- 
sidered issues, the time will come when 
the State of Arizona will find itself, if 
not legally responsible, at least morally 
responsible, to the purchasers of bonds, 
the interest or principal of which cannot 
be paid. If that situation should arise, it 
might become incumbent upon the peo- 
ple of the state, in order to protect the 
credit standing of the state and its sub- 
divisions, to make good any losses sus- 
tained. 


In what has been written above there 
is no reflection on any irrigation district 
bond that has been approved by the 
State Certification Board and sold to in- 
vestors, but it is evident from what has 
happened in the two northwestern states 
that a similar situation could very easily 
arise in the event that due care is not ex- 
ercised by the state authorities whose 
duty it is to pass upon bond issues of this 
sort. 

Everybedy will agree tha 
needs for its larger growth and develop- 
ment a great many new and thrifty citi- 
zens, and must have for many years to 
come a continuous inflow of cheap cap- 
ital. In order to attract the needed popu- 
lation, there must be afforded:here op- 
portunities such as fertile lands at rea- 
sonable price, fair taxes and attractive 
employment. and living conditions. Nor 
will capital be forthcoming for the de- 
development of Arizona’s resources un- 


rizona 


less those furnishing same can be as- 
sured that they will receive proportion- 
ate returns for the risks they assume, 
and will be assured of the safety of their 
principal as well as prompt payment of 
the interest. If any bonds issued by irri- 
gation districts or municipalities in Ari- 
zona should go into default, the finan- 
cial loss to the state as a whole, through 
the impairment of its credit, will be in- 
estimable. 

It is to be hoped that all the citizens of 
the state will cooperate with members of 
our State Certification Board~ in 
tecting our good name to the end that 
the unfortunate condition which 
arisen in Oregon and Washington may 
be avoided. 


pro- 


has 
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A Review of Taxes for Ten Years 


Considerable space is devoted in this 
issue of the Magazine to a comparative 
statement showing the amounts raised 
by taxation for state purposes during the 
ten fiscal years ending June 30, 1927. 
Ordinarily, lengthy statistical tables of 
this nature are published only every two 
years, but by reason of the > fact that 
numerous requests have been received 
for the revised figures, and especially 
since the information therein contained 
will be found of great value by members 
of the legislature in their consideration 
of the needs of state departments for 
the next two fiscal years, it has been felt 
desirable to present the revised state- 
ment at this time. 

It will: be understood that the aitares 
presented herewith represent the 
amounts raised by state levy during the 
years 1917 to 1926, inclusive. Generally 
speaking, there is included only” such 
portions of the actual appropriations 
for state purposes as were derived from 
Girect property taxes, although the ap- 
»'1 amounts which 
n all other sour- 
ces of revenue | as the. amounts 
derived each year from taxes for state 
purposes. 

The table as presented is intended on- 
ly to convey to the taxpayers of the state 
the amounts which the taxpaying public 
has been called upon to contribute for 
state purposes. It does not attempt to 
show the actual amount of money ex- 
pended for each of the purposes named, 
nor does it undertake to show the final 
distribution of the funds raised by taxa- 
tion. 

The grouping used in the table is such 
as has been generally accepted, and the 
subdivisions are those which have been 
made in various budgets over a period 
of years. There is also given the state 
tax rate per $100.00 of assessed valua- 
tion and the total assessed valuation of 
the state: for éach of the years listed. 

It will be noted under the net educa- 
tional group that-expenditures for com- 
mon school purposes have more ' than 
doubled during the ten year period; hav- 
ing increased from $752,500.00 to $1,- 
529,000.00. The amount of the state ap- 
propriation for the University of Arizo- 
na hag‘increased from $395,898.00 to 
$690,315.00 and the total for the net ed- 


propriations includ 


approximately $1,150,000.00. 
The amount raised for common school 
purposes, will under existing laws con- 


tinue to increase in proportion to the in- 
crease in average daily attendance in 
the public schools as the amount to be 
raised each year is fixed by statute at 
least $25.00 per pupil. 

Consideration of the increases shown 
in most of the activities listed under the 
“Net Educational Group” impels the 
suggestion that legislative bodies could 
profitably devote a great deal more at- 
tention to the study of the real needs of 
our common schools and higher educa- 
tional institutions, and to the framing of 
legislation intelligently designed to meet 
those needs. In this way the purposes for 
which educational funds are to be em- 
ployed would be controlled and regulat- 
ed to the end that our. school system 
might function with greater efficiency, 
and with less waste. 

Heretofore a blanket appropriation 


of a fixed amount per capita has. been 
considered an easy solution of the prob- 
lem of the amount and distribution of 
the fund to be provided by taxation for 
the education of our youth, and as in- 
suring equality of opportunity to the cit- 
izens of tomorrow, regardless of the 
county of the residence. Whether the 
state common school fund, raised on a 
per capita basis, really results. in the 
creation of such a uniform system of 
common schools in the state, or whether 
its distribution through the control of 
nearly 500 district school boards ac- 
tually tends to result in a great varia- 
tion of educational standards, and in its 
expenditure for widely different pur- 
poses, is a question to which the mem- 
bers of our state legislature might prof- 
itably devote considerable attention. 


The taxpayers of the state may be 
compared to the stockholders of a great 
corporation, and the members of the 
legislature to the directors of that cor- 
poration, charged with the responsibili- 
ty of seeing to it that its affairs are wise- 
ly administered, and its future policies 
are formulated with the same _intelli- 
gence and foresight that should be giv- 
en to any large enterprise. The fact that 
the state when considered as a corpor- 
ation, is not one operated for profit has 
unfortunately led to adoption on the 
part of many of its citizen.stockholders 
consciously or unconsciously, of the idea 


_ that it does not. matter “where the mon, 
ucatiofdl group ‘shows an “increase of ~~ 


ey goes” or how it is expended, a “fallacy 
which unfortunately has found its way 
into the minds of some who in the past 
have sat in legislative halls. 


The: question may~ appropriately be 
put-as to whether in any private enter- 


_prise a statement such as the compari-_ 


son of expenditures over a_ ten year, 
period which is presented herewith 
would not be subjected to the most 
searching analysis by the directors of the 
corporation, and the purposes and re- 
sults of each and every activity scrutin-,. 


ized most carefully, to the end that any 


dead wood might be eliminated from the 
list of future expenditures. In the light 
of such a scrutiny would not the steady” 


inerease in the cost of education appro-: 


priately be examined into’ in minute de-. 
toil. and a 
tion of ‘business principles. be substitut-: 
ed for one of “getting rid’? of the whole: 
school finance problem by voting more 
or less blindly for a per capita blanket... 
appropriation, in the vague hope that 
somehow or someway, .about.; 500 lo-- 
cal school boards whose policies may be 
and frequently are subject to local in- 
fluences as diverse as their respective ., 
localities, will be able to provide for 
their students exactly the same equality 
of opportunity that could be provided 
under a centralized system, and do it 
more efficiently. 


Would the board of directors of any 
privately owned corporation continue 
year after year to give a free rein to any 
one department or division of that busi-_ 
ness in the expenditure of a very large 
share of its annual hudget, without intel- 
ligently examining into the efficiency of 
the system under which its funds were 
thus expended, or without endeavoring 
to improve results and reduce _ costs 
through centralized purchases of sup- 
plies and introduction of business princi- 
ples? 

Unless each and every department of - 
government, including our educational 
system, is placed on a budget, carefully 
prepared to promote efficiency and 
economy, analyzed and reviewed by 
those capable of applying sound busi- 
ness principles thereto, and_ strictly ad- 
hered to, a statement such as the ten 
year record of appropriations published 
herewith is of virtually no value. A.rec- 

ord 6f past mistakes is of value only as 
it may show the pitfalls to be avoided in 
the future. If the members of the legis- 


lature, will devote serious. consideration nee. 


to the ‘expenditures of past years, as ‘dis- 
closed herewith, they will be in a better 
position to pass on proposed appropria- 
tions for future activities. 


policy involving tha applica-» c 


NET EDUCATIONAL GROUP 


Comimon@Seh 00s wemeernete ree teers ac ie naa s one case se oe cata peeve nadanaceawsceooe 
Vocational Education .... 
University of Arizona .... 
County Scholarships 
Tempe Teachers’ College 


Northern Arizona Teachers’ College 
Historian, 


NET PUBLIC WORKS GROUP 
ROIs andy Brid yon ee ae eee ou Nene. ae 
Capital Building and Grounds 
Water Department 
Irrigation Projects 
Resources Board 
NOTIN GLE Cr Mare Ne tee yo SOM den OER NR ec te 
Cave Creek Flood Control ........ 

Sacaton-Florence Power Line 


Sub Totals 


NET AGRICULTURAL GROUP 
Agriculture and Horticulture Commission ..............-.-.-------1-s--+-++--- 
Live Stock Sanitary Board ....... 
Sheep Sanitary Commission 
Veterinarian geen eee 
Eradication of Tubercular Cattle 
Land), Department see a ees ene Seem. 2 aoc 
State Real Estate Department .... 
WS. -Reclamations ser vic cmmeeenseet arenes caer eae eee 
Dairy Commission gee ee ee ena eee 
Rodent and Predatory Animal Control 
Immigration Commission 
Northern Arizona Fair 
County Fair Assistance .. 
Statesiair ss. see Sica 
Game Warden 
Relief Navajo Horse Owners) .......--....--.----2----20----sseseec-eee--eeeeenneeenae=e- 
Water for Dry Farming 
Foot and Mouth Disease Emergency 
Scablesebmerg enc y: esses esses ce secre nee ener anteeeneererec enero - =a 


Sb T Ota Lem ee ec oe ee cea serene aces pea aorta eee 


NET HEALTH, CHARITABLE AND PENAL GROUP 
FACW AUB reY Taohe IGE SLA arose eeceeseee se oer ee 
Pioneers’ Home .......... 
Industrial School ...... 
Prison © 

“Pardons and Paroles ... 
Publie Health ............... 
Tia OG tO r yaieeettee ceca oeo cee sereteeatacecanenneter nn 
NB Yenerd! IBYOe Vale lett hes eee meron en snenereenEECe Eee 
Free Employment 
Child Welfare ............----::---ccccecsccecescceecscececeeceeecensnsnnecennsestentceetencccecenees 


PSTN: Ost cb I ees oe oon cv ence ec =o snc teeoeeesrcnowenemecocetedceesovseennce=ancsaeravanazenerstst 


NET ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP 

: Auditor and Banking ........-.......---::-----seeeec-seecceeeeeeeneeeceeeceneeneecessnenets 
Board of Directors ... 
GEOVIEENGH | .....--2<--------+ 
Tax Commission ....... 

MEGEATCM ETC ASULCL <-ccccc--2---ceccruceemnenarenean-nenmnee> 
MMinem Inspector .22:---.---.222.------c-00--2-ensecceneenoe 
Secretary of State ...... 

EapeMECATIIN GE) ses. ----.casnc-=-=---+ 
Corporation Commission 
Weights and Measures .... 
Premium on Bonds ......-.- 
Printing Reports .........------- 
Loan Commission ........-.---- 
State Loan Board ...........--- 
Industrial Commission 


; cig. Sota: UR Ee oh ccna 0 annem 


Attorney General ......-:-.-----.---c-s-cccee-nneneneneccecesececesecennnenenenecscsnsscsssecmnes 


> 

Bar Examiners .......-.---- 
i Court Commissioners .. 
¥ 


7 
<< 


MGA IUL DEAN Y, | --c---<cce-=- 
Superior Court -... 
Supreme Court .. 
Revised Statutes -.. 
Legislature -............---------:--+-------- 


weer ¢ ae 


& Syn ROMS) cocoa 2 nee Ec a 
+4) 93) ®t 


-NET MILITARY AND LAND SETTLEMENT FOR SOLDIERS GROUP 


Barer GAT A eee eecee cc cee- ease ae nnnenenceenccaeccnsesescarsnecenevessenenenesesncasssinos 

High School Cadets .......-..-.------------- 

Land Settlement for Soldiers 
| Welcoming Soldiers —.......--.--------1--> 

PTERATISCMUICIL ATE) cc.) cties-.ceacecerces-cancnesc-eeenror-nerecncanaccnesernonerseecsane” 


Grp) TEE ace eee ce Oe 


_ NET INTEREST;. REDEMPTION, 
Interest Of Sthte: Deelat -cnceeeeceeeeeeeeeecsssceeeeceeeeeetttncesncnnnnnnenenenettaes 
b Interest on Warr Hipage eecnsnc2eaencaneennsonenneens 

i Redemption df Bonds -.........-.----------------- 


Interest Deficit %............-- 

Counsel of Defence ..........------- 
Me Relief Bills \..is2..2..2.........- 
g Mormon Battalion . ~ 
ql Miscellaneous 
! Special Election 


GRAND TOTAL 
Add Deficit 


Si aCTO CALS sesteerce: feecncecesnerecorereanc=eceneesnerec==nc-= 
Deduct Other Income* 


*Income to General Fund. 
**Income to General Fund plus Cash Balances Due to Savings. 


(Syuilay TSSEDVIS, cope epee eee ee 


TOTAL AMOUNT RAISED BY TAXES ......---.------------reesetert 


Year Ending 


June 30, 1918 


$752,500.00 
52,000.00 
395,898.00 
2,100.00 
200,000.00 
168,064.00 
7,400.00 
1,275.00 


$1,579,237.00 


$966,500.00 
200,000.00 


10,000.00 


1,000.00 


$1,177,500.00 


$21,000.00 
9,300.00 
5,500.00 
5,550.00 


70,000.00 


1,000.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
113,689.00 
4,000.00 
2,423.00 


$247,462.00 


$174,500.00 
22,000.00 
45,000.00 
162,000.00 
1,000.00 
6,000.00 
4,500.00 
1,000.00 
2,500,00 


$418,500.00 


$17,950.00 
75,000.00 
$7,150.00 
20,000.00 
7,600.00 
15,900.00 
22,250.00 
6,500.00 
39,120.00 
4,700.00 
530.00 
8,500.00 


$235,200.00 


$14,300.00 
250.00 
100.00 
8,435.00 
25,750.00 
24,250.00 


200.00 


——— 


$73,285.00 


$100,000.00 
7,500.00 


$107,500.00 


RELIEF AND MISCELLANEOUS GROUP 


$41,238.00 
75,000.00 
30,958.00 


25,532.00 


$172,728.00 


$4,011,412.00 


$4,011,412.00 
279,633.00 


$3,731,779.00 


-535 


'$697,526,619.00 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1919 
$780,500.00 
86,924.00 
299,544.00 
2,100.00 
125,000.00 
82,000.00 
7,400.00 
1,275.00 


$1,384,743.00 


$937,000.00 
94,892.00 


$1,031,892.00 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1920 
$875,000.00 
254,840.00 
648,442.00 
7,000.00 
170,446.00 
284,271.00 
9,400.00 
1,325.00 


———————— 


$2,250,724.00 


$1,435,500.00 
75,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 
10,000.00 
5,000.00 


50,000.00 


ar 


$1,625,500.00 


$21,000.00 $35,450.00 
9,300.00 15,475.00 
4,500.00 9,500.00 
5,500.00 10,700.00 
70,000.00 55,250.00 
50,000.00 
10,000.00 10,350.00 
25,000.00 50,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 5,000.00 
3,000.00 14,000.00 
68,341.00 69,000.00 
4,000.00 4,000.00 
10,000.00 

a> seein 
$225,641.00 $339,725.00 
$113,649.00 $212,682.00 
19,000.00 78,213.00 
71,104,00 209,000.00 
145,456.00 169,845.00 
317.00 1,000.00 
7,569.00 28,100.00 
4,500.00 4,500.00 
1,000.00 1,500.00 
2,500.00 2,500.00 
$365,095.00 $707,340.00 
$17,950.00 $30,700.00 
57,064.00 34,600.00 
22,400.00 36,600.00 
19,412.00 27,000.00 
7,100.00 10,200.00 
15,400.00 17,600.00 
26,500.00 40,063.00 
6,500.00 9,000.00 
39,120.00 49,120.00 
4,700.00 4,700.00 
525.00 550.00 
2,974.00 7,500.00 

500.00 
$220,145.00 $268,533.00 
$17,550.00 $23,500.00 
750.00 400.00 
30.00 100.00 
3,600.00 5,850.00 
26,575.00 27,650.00 
24,250.00 27,250.00 
24,980.00 75,000.00 
$97,735.00 $159,750.00 
$42,446.00 $50,000.00 
7,500.00 12,000.00 
5,000.00 
$49,946.00 $67,000.00 
$42,238.00 $43,938.00 
15,000.00 25,000.00 
30,958.00 30,958.00 

26,500.00 
17,500.00 11,268.00 
$132,196.00 $111,164.00 


$3,507,403.00 
$3,507,403.00 
254,723.00 
$3,252,680.00 
39 


$834,020,532.00 


$5,529,636.00 
190,000.00 


$5,719,736.00 
588,388.00 


ae 
$5,131,348.00 
.60 


$855,224,720.00 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1921 
$1,058,000.00 

371,616.00 
492,692.00 
7,000.00 
156,500.00 
110,880.00 
9,400.00 
1,325.00 


————— es 


$2,207,413.00 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1922 
$1,259,825.00 

113,998.00 
925,000.00 
7,000.00 
198,000.00 
201,110.00 
5,900.00 
1,440.00 


$2,712,273.00 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1923 
$1,253,525.00 

92,660.00 
622,218.00 
7,000.00 
148,750.00 
145,000.00 
5,400.00 
1,440.00 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1924 
$1,325,425.00 

81,100.00 
631,483.00 
7,000.00 
134,775.00 
122,275.00 
6,500.00 
1,440.00 


$2,275,993.00 


$2,309,998.00 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1925 
$1,366,025.00 

81,100.00 
594,397.00 
7,000.00 
134,775.00 
122,275.00 
6,500.00 
1,440.00 


$2,313,512.00 


_A Ten-Year Statement of Amounts of Appropriations for State Purposes, Showing 
Amounts Finally Raised by Taxation in Each Year 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1926 
$1,460,475.00 

81,100.00 
1,121,597.85 
14,000.00 
216,385.00 
186,675.00 
6,200.00 
1,440.00 


$3,087,872.85 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1927 
$1,529,000.00 

81,100.00 
690,365.40 
7,000.00 
151,385.00 
143,765.00 
6,200.00 
1,440.00 


a 


$2,610,255.40 


$979,500.00 $1,319,403.00 $416,010.00 $938,000.00 $649,879.30 $650,145.85 $653,163.40 
30,000.00 39,600.00 39,920.00 41,995.00 41,995.00 34,910.00 34,910.00 
15,000.00 51,600.00 44,800.00 23,103.19 19,500.00 58,000.00 56,900.00 
10,000.00 10,000.00 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 
$1,034,500.00 $1,470,603.00 $550,730.00 $1,003,098.19 $711,374.30 $743,055.85 $744,973.40 
$32,675.00 $68,000.00 $46,170.00 $52,400.00 $52,400.00 $100,000.00 $100,000.00 
11,125.00 13,300.00 9,500.00 28,000.00 10,000.00 69,000.00 69,000.00 
4,500.00 7,500.00 7,500.00 7,500.00 7,500.00 9,100.00 9,100.00 
5,700.00 5.300.00 3,300.00 3,300.00 3,300.00 3,300.00 3,300.00 
7,500.06 15,000.00 50,000.00 50,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
65,250.00 47,550.00 44,813.00 65,428,00 63,928.00 64,520.00 64,520.00 
2,600.00 
20,000.00 
10,350.00 9,870.00 9,045.00 9,045.00 9,045.00 9,045.00 9,045.00 
50,000.00 25,000.00 30,000.00 30,000.00 30,000.00 30,000.00 80,000.00 
1,000.00 13,756.00 
5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
14,000.00 14,000.00 5,000.00 
83,571.00 107,669.00 75,000.00 76,021.00 76,021.00 73,350.00 73,350.00 
4,000.00 5,200.00 5,200.00 5,200.00 5,200.00 2,900.00 2,900.00 
10,000.00 
3,500.00 
15,000.00 25,000.00 
$287,171.00 $329,639.00 $278,128.00 $326,894.00 $307,394.00 429,715.00 $426,215.00 
{ 
$143,900.00 $163,766.00 $158,933.00 $148,870.00 $148,870.00 $261,343.90 $151,820.00 
64,045.00 54,437.00 51,510.00 57,880.00 56,880.00 66,160.00 56,160.00 
53,800.00 55,000.00 58,175.00 58,310.00 54,710.00 64,010.00 60,110.00 
191,000.00 155,500.00 162,905.00 168,760.00 165,260.00 185,310.00 144,610.00 
1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 750.00 750.00 
22,100.00 24,650.00 23,650.00 26,309.00 26,309.00 21,855.00 21,855.00 
4,500.00 4,850.00 5,600.00 5,600.00 5,600.00 5,550.00 5,550.00 
1,500.00 1,500.00 1,500.00 1,500.00 1,500.00 1,500.00 1,500.00 
2,500.00 2,500.00 2,500.00 2,500.00 2,500.00 2,500.00 2,500.00 
30,000.00 30,000.00 29,400.00 29,400.00 30,000.00 30,000.00 
$484,345.00 $493,203.00 $495,773.00 $500,129.00 $492,029.00 $638,978.90 $474,855.00 
$30,000.00 $67,050.00 $48,450.00 $48,576.00 $38,576.00 $41,281.00 $40,481.00 
34,600.00 25,000.00 20,060.00 16,300.00 16,300.00 13,075.00 13,075.00 
2,100.00 32,300.00 30,760.00 41,225.00 31,525.00 40,633.00 35,483.00 
~. 29,900.00 29,900.00 29,000.00 34,000.00 34,000.00 23,400.00 23,400.00 
00.00 8,950.00 29,075.00 20,000.00 20,000.00 19,050.00 19,050.00 
tye Ua 19,150.00 17,150.00 20,195.00 19,495.00 19,125.00 18,375.00 
3 Boo 44,900.00 45,095.00 40,095.00 36,150.00 49,989.61 46,200.00 
Bo 9,000.00 9,300.00 22.900.00 22,900.00 18,300.00 18,300.00 
e .00 60,000.00 63,480.00 101,540.00 76,540.00 87,240.00 87,240.00 
ee.0° 3,600.00 4,400.00 4,400.00 4,400.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
; 550.00 550.00 550.00 550.00 600.00 600.00 
10,000.00 10,000.00 | 
1,000.00 1,470.84 1,000.00 1,000.00 
10,000.00 
150,000.00 
$310,400.00 $297,320.00 $350,781.00 $301,906.84 $328,693.61 $458,204.00 
$29,500.00 $23,200.00 $23,200.00 $23,200.00 $27,500.00 $27,500.00 
600.00 600.00 600.00 600.00 600.00 600.00 
100.00 250.00 250.00 250.00 100.00 100.00 
6,150.00 9,975.00 9,800.00 9,800.00 13,990.00 12,990.01 
33,800.00 37,050.00 36,800.00 36,800.00 36,300.00 36,300.0 
28,450.00 29,200.00 28,100.00 28,100.00 27,600.00 27,600.0 
32,000.00 
75,300.00 30,686.00 104,136.66 
$98,600.00 $175,575.00 $189,436.00 $98,750.00 $242,266.66 $105,090.00 
$64,630.00 $65,000.00 $46,500.00 $45,000.00 33,48 ‘ 
a $33,430.86 $32,915.00 
50,000.00 100,000.00 98,679.02 5,000.00 5,000.00 
10,000.00 
$134,630.00 $165,000.00 $145,179.02 $45,000.00 $48,430.86 $37,915.00 
$39,983.00 $38,890.00 $35,913.76 $35,413.76 $54,863.76 $54,863.76 
120,000.00 56,399.00 20,000.00 20,000.00 6,612.65 28,122.37 
80,958.00 33,600.00 36,903.78 29,198.88 29,198.88 29,198.88 
103,275.00 20,362.00 
35,806.00 13,375.00 25,219.13 2,414.00 24,529.61 1,614.00 
2,500.00 
40,000.00 1,600.00 6,550.80 
6,000.00 
$372,477.00 $162,626.00 $119,636.67 $93,577.44 $121,204.90 $113,799.01 


$5,921,825.00 
423,025.00 


$6,344,850.00 
289,997.00 


$6,054,853.00 


73 


$830,536,582.00 


$4,401,145.00 


$4,401,145.00 
**706,000.00 


$3,695,145.00 


51 


$732,021,286.00 


$4,945,151.88 


$4,945,151.88 
**944,145.34 


$4,001,006.54 


575 


$697,002.006.00 


$4,363,543.58 


$4,363,543.58 
**724,450.73 


$3,639,092.85 


56 


$649,879,308.00 


$5,640,178.63 


$5,640,178.63 
**644,667.11 


$4,995,511,52 


-78 


$640,895,855.00 


$4,971,306.81 
114,257.65 


$5,085,564.46 
**709,500.00 


$4,376,064.46 


67 


$653,163,397.00 
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